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PREFACE. 


Fielding, it is said, drank confusion to the man who in¬ 
vented the fifth act of a play. He who has edited an extensive 
work, and has concluded his labours by the preparation of a 
copious index, might well be pardoned, if he omitted to include 
the inventor of the Preface among the benefactors of mankind. 
The long and arduous task that years before he had set himself 
to do is done, and the last thing that he desires is to talk about 
it. Liberty is what he asks for, liberty to range for a time 
wherever he pleases in the wide and fair fields of literature. 
Yet with this longing for freedom comes a touch of regret and 
a doubt lest the ‘ fresh woods and pastures new ’ may never 
wear the friendly and familiar face of the plot of ground within 
whose narrower confines he has so long been labouring, and 
whose every corner he knows so well. May-be he finds hope in 
the thought that should his new world seem strange to him and 
uncomfortable, ere long he may be called back to his old task, 
and in the preparation of a second edition find the quiet and 
the peace of mind that are often found alone in ‘ old use and 
wont.’ 

With me the preparation of these volumes has, indeed, been 
the work of many years. Boswell’s Life of Johnson I read for 
the first time in my boyhood, when I was too young for it to 
lay any hold on me. When I entered Pembroke College, 
Oxford, though I loved to think that Johnson had been there 
before me, yet I cannot call to mind that I ever opened the 
pages of Boswell. By a happy chance I was turned to the 
study of the literature of the eighteenth century. Every week 
we were required by the rules of the College to turn into Latin, 
or what we called Latin, a passage from The Spectator. Many 

a happy 
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a happy minute slipped by while, in forgetfulness of my task, I 
read on and on in its enchanting pages. It was always with a 
sigh that at last I tore myself away, and sat resolutely down to 
write bad Latin instead of reading good English. From Addi¬ 
son in the course of time I passed on to the other great writers 
of his and the succeeding age, finding in their exquisitely clear 
style, their admirable common sense and their freedom from all 
the tricks of affectation, a delightful contrast to so many of the 
eminent authors of our own time. Those troublesome doubts, 
doubts of all kinds, which since the great upheaval of the 
French Revolution have harassed mankind, had scarcely begun 
to ruffle the waters of their life. Even Johnson’s troubled mind 
enjoyed vast levels of repose. The unknown world alone 
was wrapped in stormy gloom ; of this world ‘ all the com¬ 
plaints which were made were unjust'.’ Though I was now 
familiar with many of the great writers, yet Boswell I had 
scarcely opened since my boyhood. A happy day came just 
eighteen years ago when in an old book-shop, almost under the 
shadow of a great cathedral, I bought a second-hand copy of a 
somewhat early edition of the Life in five well-bound volumes, 
Of all my books none I, cherish more than these. In looking at 
them I have known what it is to feel Bishop Percy’s ‘ uneasiness 
at the thoughts of leaving his books in death ^’ They became 
my almost Inseparable companions. Before long I began to note 
the parallel passages and allusions not only in their pages, but 
in the various authors whom I studied. Yet in these early days 
I never dreamt of preparing a new edition. It fell to my lot 
as time went on to criticise in some of our leading publications 
works that bore both on Boswell and Johnson. Such was my 
love for the subject that on one occasion, when I was called 
upon to write a review that should fill two columns of a weekly- 
newspaper, I read a new edition of the Life from beginning to 
end without, I believe, missing a single line of the text or a 
single note. At length, ' towering in the confidence ’ ^ of one 
who as yet has but set his foot on the threshold of some stately 
‘ Post, iv. 172. = Post, iii. 312. ^ Post, i. 324. 
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mansion in which he hopes to.find for himself a home, I was 
rash enough more than twelve years ago to offer myself as 
editor of a new edition of Boswell’s Life of yoh 7 ison. For¬ 
tunately for me another writer had been already engaged by 
the publisher to whom I applied, and my offer was civilly de¬ 
clined. From that time on I never lost sight of my purpose 
but when in the troubles of life I well-nigh lost sight of every 
kind of hope. Everything in my reading that bore on my 
favourite author was carefully noted, till at length I felt that 
the materials which I had gathered from all sides were sufficient 
to shield me from a charge of rashness if I now began to raise 
the building. Much of the work of preparation had been done 
at a grievous disadvantage. My health more than once seemed 
almost hopelessly broken down. Nevertheless even then the 
time was not wholly lost. In the sleepless hours of many a 
winter night I almost forgot my miseries in the delightful pages 
of Horace Walpole’s Letters, and with pencil in hand and some 
little hope still in heart, managed to get a few notes taken. 
Three winters I had to spend on the shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. During two of them my malady and my distress 
allowed of no rival, and my work made scarcely any advance. 
The third my strength was returning, and in the six months 
that I spent three years ago in San Remo I wrote out very 
many of the notes which I am now submitting to my readers. 

An interval of some years of comparative health that I 
enjoyed between my two severest illnesses allowed me to try 
my strength as a critic and an editor. In Dr. Johnson: Pis 
Friends and his Critics, which I published in the year 1878, I 
reviewed the judgments passed on Johnson and Boswell by 
Lord Macaulay and Mr. Carlyle, I described Oxford as it was 
known to Johnson, and I threw light on more than one important 
passage in the Life. The following year I edited Boswell’s 
Journal of a Tour to Corsica and his curious correspondence 
with the Hon. Andrew Erskine. The somewhat rare little 
volume in which are contained the lively but impudent letters 
that passed between these two friends I had found one happy 
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day in an old book-stall underneath the town hall of Keswick. 
I hoped that among the almost countless readers of Boswell 
there would be many who would care to study in one of the 
eai'licst attempts of his joyous youth the man whose ripened 
genius was to place him at the very head of all the biographers 
of whom the world can boast. My hopes were increased by the 
elegance and the accuracy of the typography with which my 
publishers, Messrs. De La Rue & Co., adorned this reprint, I 
was disappointed in my expectations. These curious Letters 
met with a neglect which they did not deserve. Twice, more¬ 
over, I was drawn away from the task that I had set before me 
by other works. By the death of my uncle, Sir Rowland Hill, I 
was called upon to edit his History of the Penny Postage, and to 
write his Life. Later on General Gordon’s correspondence 
during the first six years of his government of the Soudan was 
entrusted to me to prepare for the press. In my Colonel Gordon 
in Central Africa I attemj)tcd to do justice to the rare genius, 
to the wise and pure enthusiasm, and to the exaUed btsieficcjnce 
of that great man. The labour that I gave to these works was, 
as regards my main purpo.sCj by no means wholly thrown away. 
I was trained by it in the duties of an editor, and by studying 
the character of two such men, who, though wide as the poles 
asunder in many things, were as devoted to truth and accuracy 
as they were patient in their pursuit, I was strengtliened in my 
hatred of carelessness and error. 

With all these interruptions the .summer of 1885 was upon me 
before I was ready for the compositors to make a beginning 
with my work, In revising my procjfs very rarely indeed have 
I contented myself in verifying my cpiotations with comparing 
them merely with my own manuscript. In almost all instances 
I have once more examined the original.s, 'Diligence and 
accuracy,’ writes Gibbon,‘arc the only merits which an historical 
writer may ascribe to himself; if any merit indeed can be 
assumed from the performance of an indispensable duty'.’ By 

‘ History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Emfirc, eel. 1807, vol, i. 
p, xi. 
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diligence and accuracy I have striven to win for myself a place 
in Johnson’s school—‘s. school distinguished,’ as Sir Joshua 
Reynolds said, ‘for a love of truth and accuracyI have 
steadily set before myself Boswell’s example where he says 
‘ Let me only observe, as a specimen of my trouble, that I have 
sometimes been obliged to run half over London, in order to fix 
a date correctly j which, when I had accomplished, I well Icncw 
would obtain me no praise, though a failure would have been to 
my discredit When the variety and the number of my notes 
are considered, when it is known that a great many of the 
authors I do not myself possess, but that they could only be 
examined in the Bodleian or the British Museum, it will be 
seen that the labour of revising the proofs was, indeed, un¬ 
usually severe. In the course of the eighteen months during 
which they have been passing through the press, fresh reading 
has given fresh information, and caused many an addition, and 
not a few corrections moreover to be made, in passages which T 
had previously presumed to think already complete. Had it 
been merely the biography of a great man of Icttcns that I was 
illustrating, such anxious care would .scarcely have been needful. 
But Boswell’s Life of yohnson, as its author with just pride 
^ boasts on its title-page, ‘exhibits a view of literature and literary 
men in Great Britain, for near half a century during which 
Johnson flourished.’ Wide, indeed, is the gulf by which this 
half-century is separated from us. The reaction against the 
thought and style of the age over which Pope ruleil in its prime, 
and Johnson in its decline,—this reaction, wise as it was in many 
ways and extravagant as it was perhaps in more, is very far 
from having spent its force. Young men arc .still far too ofum 
found in our Universities who think that one proof of their 
originality is a contempt of authors whose writings they liavt; 
never read. Books which were in the haiuls of almost every 
reader of the Life when it first appeared are now read only by 
the curious. Allusions and quotations which once fell uiion a 
familiar and a friendly car now fall dead. Men whose names 
' ' Post, iii. 230. /W, i. y, 
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were known to every one, now often have not even a line in a 
Dictionary of Biography. Over manners too a change has 
come, and as Johnson justly observes, ‘all works which describe 
manners require notes in sixty or seventy years, or less But 
it is not only Boswell’s narrative that needs illustration. John¬ 
son in his talk ranges over a vast number of subjects. In his 
capacious memory were stored up the fruits of an almost bound¬ 
less curiosity, and a wide and varied reading. I have sought to 
follow him wherever a remark of his required illustration, and 
have read through many a book that I might trace to its source 
a reference or an allusion. I have examined, moreover, all the 
minor writings which are attributed to him by Boswell, but 
which are not for the most part included in his collected works. 
In some cases I have ventured to set my judgment against 
Boswell’s, and have refused to admit that Johnson was the 
author of the feeble pieces which were fathered on him. Once or 
twice in the course of my reading I have come upon essays 
which had escaped the notice of his biographer, but which bear 
the marks of his workmanship. To these I have given a re¬ 
ference. While the minute examination that I have so often 
had to make of Boswell’s narrative has done nothing but 
strengthen my trust in his statements and my admiration of 
his laborious truthfulness, yet in one respect I have not found 
him so accurate as I had expected. ‘ I have,’ he says, ‘ been 
extremely careful as to the exactness of my quotations “.’ 
Though in preparing his manuscript he referred in each case 
‘ to the originals,’ yet he did not, I conjecture, examine them 
once more in revising his proof-sheets. At all events he has 
allowed errors to slip in. These I have pointed out in my 
notes, for in every case where I could I have, I believe, verified 
his quotations. 

I have not thought that it was my duty as an editor to 
attempt to refute or even to criticise Johnson’s arguments. 
The story is told that when Peter the Great was on his travels 
and far from his country, some members of the Russian Council 
‘ Post, ii. 212. “ Post, i. 7. 
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of State in St. Pctcr.sbiirf^'h ventured to with.stand wliat wa.s 
known to be his Avisb. ITis w;dkin{f-stick was laid upon the 
table, and silence at once fell upon all. In like inannc'r, liefon; 
that editor who .should trouble hinisidf anti his reatlers with 
attempting to refute John.son’.s arfj-unu'nts, paratlo.vieal as they 
often were, .should be placed Ueynolds'.s portrait of that 
‘labouring working mind'.’ It iniglit make him reflect that 
if the mighty rea,soner could rise U[) and nu!et liim fare to 
face, he would be .sure, on which ever sitle the right mig.ht 
bo, even if at first his [ti.stol missed fire to knock him dttwti 
with the butt-end of if-*. I have atteinpted therefore not to 
criticise but to illustrate John.son's statements. I have com¬ 
pared them with the opinions of the more emine.nt me.n aiming 
his contemporaries, and with hi.s own as lliey are contained 
in other parts of his and in his writings. It is in lu.s 

written works that his real opinion can lie most surely found, 
'He owned he sometimes talked for victory; lie was ton 
conscientious to malcc error permanent, anil perniciou.s lij' 
deliberately writing it V My niunerou.s extracts from tlie 
eleven volumes of his collected works will, I trust, not only 
give a truer insight into the nature of the man, hut also will 
show the grcatne,ss of the author to a generation of readers 
who have wandered into widely different paths. 

In my attempts to trace llie quotations of whicli both 
John.son and lloswell were .soinewlial lavisli, I liave not in every 
ca.se been succo.ssful, though I have received liberal assistance 
from more than one friend. In one cause my long search was 
rewarded by tlie di.scovery lliat Hoswell wa.s ciuoling himself. 
That I have liglitcd upon the heauliful lines wliich Johnson 
quoted when he saw tlie lliglilanci girl singing atiier wlieel'', and 
have found out who was ‘one Cliffard,’ or rallier flifford, ‘a 
parson,’ is to me a source of just triumph, I have not known 
many happier hours than the one in wliich in the Library of the 


Pps/, iv, 444. 
Pos/, ii. 100, 
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British Museum my patient investigation was rewarded an( 
''I I perused Contemplation. 

Fifteen hitiierto unpublished letters of Johnson'; his colleg 
composition in Latin prose “; a long extract from his manu 
script diary a suppressed passage in his Journey to th 
Western Islands * ; Boswell’s letters of acceptance of the offic 
of Secretary for Foreign Correspondence to the Roya 
Academy ^; the proposal for the publication of a Geographica 
Dictionary issued by Johnson’s beloved friend, Dr. Bathurst® 
and Mr. Recorder Longley’s record of his conversation witl 
Johnson on Greek metres^, will, I trust, throw some lustre oi 
this edition. 

In many notes I have been able to clear up statements ii 
the text which were not fully understood even by the authoi 
or were left intentionally dark by him, or have become obscur 
through lapse of time. I would particularly refer to the ligh 
that I have thrown on Johnson’s engaging in politics witl 
William Gerard Hamilton®, and on Burke’s 'talk of retiring® 
In many other notes I have established Boswell’s accuracy 
against attacks which had been made on it apparently witl 
success. It was with much pleasure that I discovered tha 
the story told of Johnson’s listening to Dr. Sacheverel’s sermoi 
is not in any way improbableand that Johnson’s ‘censure 
of Lord Karnes was quite just The ardent advocates of tota 
abstinence will not, I fear, be pleased at finding at the en< 
of my long note on Johnson’s wine-drinking that I have beei 
obliged to show that he thought that the gout from whicl 
he suffered was due to his temperance. ‘ I hope you persever 
in drinking,’ he wrote to his friend. Dr. Taylor. ‘ My opinion i 
that I have drunk too little 

In the Appendices I have generally treated of subjects whicl 

' Post, i. 472, n. 4; iv. 260, «. 2 ; v. 405, n. i, 454, n. 1 ; vi. i-xxxvii. 

’ Post, 1. 60, n. 7. « Post, vi. xxii. Post, i. 39, n. l. 

" Po^t, ii- 476. ’ Post, iv. 8, n. 3. “ Post, iii. 340, n. : 
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demanded more .space Uiaii cnnl.l he ttiven them in the ii4u.«'.v 
limits of a In tlu- Iwt-lve p.iju-s llu- f...a 

Johnson's/V/wCe.? in /'or/iain.yii' I have CMmi.ie-.-..-d the .. nit 
of the reailitHJ of many wcehs. In examininj; the . h.o.i. in 
of Geoi-ffo I’.salmana/.ar ■* I have e..in|ilieil wiili the le iue i 
of an unknown correspondenl who was naturally i(tt« o- .t» -I 
in the history of that stran}{e man. 'after whom Ji.lne...i> -...njdit 
the mostl’ In my essay on Johnson’s ’I’lavels atul 1 .-t 

Travelliiiff''I have, in nppo.sition to land Mat anlav •< v.i-d .tt. i 
wanton rhetoric, showit how ardent aiut Imw ehnaSed w-e. 
the curiosity with whieli Johnson's tniitti was .! lo 

another a.ssay I have explained. I do nt<J say jn-.tetad, hi . 
stron^f feelintf.s towards the founders of the I’niltsl .‘n.iii-. , .a-.4 
in a fifth I have exiiminetl the elettioii of the I.-nd M.e. a . 
of London, at u lime when the City was l.nti hy j-d)S».d 
strife®. To tlve other Apiiendiee.s it is not neetll'ul jsuii* uS.o'.y 
to refer. 

In my Index, which has cost me tnany tnttuthV heavy vv>.il. 
'while I bore burclen.s with ihill iialietice aia! heal ihe tiaih 
of the alplialtet with sliiypi.sh resolulion I h.tve, 1 h<<pe, .h avii 
that I am not immiiull'nl of all ih.il I owe to men oi 
To the (lead we cannot [laj’ the deht of ip.tlitiule th.it r- tie o 
due. .Some relief is ohlained fioin its huilheu, il ur m >-01 
turn make Ihe men of onr own yenei.aion dehlois t-* ii i i he 
plan on which my Index is made will, I trust. U- linmd i‘"n 
venient. Hy the alphahelii al arrauy.emeut in the u.ae 
cntrie.s of each article the reader, I venluie to thmk, wdi l>e 
greatly facilitated in his re^ieari■lles. ('erlain suhint-. 1 h.»vr 
thought it Ircst to form iiilo groups. Chuler Aineina, I’lan. r 
Ireland, London, Oxford, I’aris, and Seotlaiid, ate g.ahnrd 
togetlicr almo.st all the rereretiees in lliosr suhjeiSs hr 
provincial towns of h'rance, however, hy some mt ialir I did 
not include in the general urtiile. One iittpojiaiu hm »n 
tcntional omi.ssiou I must justify. In the ease of the tjm.iaii ‘Os 

'Pm/, i. 501. ’ /Vi/. 1.1. *1.1,1. 1.1 

Pm/, iii. .uiy, ' /V'.i/, il. .j’.'S. " tti. -ivj. /‘.sr, 1 », • 
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in which my notes abound I have not thought it needful in the 
Index to refer to the book unless the eminence of the author 
required a separate and a second entry. My labour would have 
been increased beyond all endurance and my Index have been 
swollen almost into a monstrosity had I always referred to the 
book as well as to the matter which was contained in the 
passage tha{ I extracted. Though in such a variety of subjects 
there must be many omissions, yet I shall be greatly disap¬ 
pointed if actual errors are discovered. Every entry I have 
made myself, and eveiy entry I have verified in the proof- 
sheets, not by comparing it with my manuscript, but by turning 
to the reference in the printed volumes. Some indulgence 
nevertheless may well be claimed and granted. If Homer at 
times nods, an index-maker may be pardoned, should he in the 
fourth or fifth month of his task at the end of a day of eight 
hours’ work grow drowsy. May I fondly hope that to the 
maker of so large an Index will be extended the gratitude 
which Lord Bolingbroke says was once shown to lexicographers? 

‘ I approve,’ writes his Lordship, ‘ the devotion of a studious 
man at Christ Church, who was overheard in his oratory entering 
into a detail with God, and acknowledging the divine goodness 
in furnishing the world with makers of dictionaries “.’ 

In the list that I give in the beginning of the sixth volume 
of the books which I quote, the reader will find stated in full 
the titles which in the notes, through regard to space, I was 
forced to compress. 

The Concordance of Johnson’s sayings which follows the 
Index“ will be found convenient by the literary man who desires 
to make use of his strong and pointed utterances. Next to 
Shakespeare he is, I believe, quoted and misquoted the most 
frequently of all our writers. ‘ It is not every man that can. 
cap'fy a bon-moP' Bons-mots that are miscarried of all kinds 
of good things suffer the most. In this Concordance the general 
reader, moreover, may find much to delight him. Johnson’s 
trade was wit and wisdom'*, and some of his best wares are here 
■i. 296, «. 3. ^ /’tur, vi. 289. ^ Por/, ii. 350. iii. 137, ?/. i ; 389. 
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set out in a small space. It mas. I nu.sl nutlV-s uith u- l*n>- 

pleasurc that in rcvisiinf ni}'^ ‘ 

line in my Concmxhumc a.ul Um l.ml U.u- in u.v as 
volumes is Johnson's .piotalion of t ioUl-uiith'. inm -ayu.y. . 
<I do not love a man who is zeaU>us lor notiinn;. 

In the ‘forward * rermviu-e.s in tlm lu.tfs to otlm. p-. ■ •. :<■. ». 

the book, the reader may he suriuis.-.l at llndH.,; th ** 
often I only pnve the dale luuler whieh the i.-lfo-n.r t.tJ 
found, frequenlly I am able to (|uole tlm jur..- au.l 
The explanation is a simple one ; lw<« sets r.l < ..iiip -:5 •*. « '■ = > 
generally at work, aiul two volumes were pav.inp. iSn..n,:h im¬ 
press simultaneously. 

In the selection of the text whieh I slumid .ulopt I It. 
for some time. In ordinary eases the edition uheh o . e.. l 


the author's final revision is the one whuh all lutmr » 

should follow. The .second edUittn, which w.is the ht-.t that ^.e* 
brought out in Hoswcll'a life-time. coiiUl not, I U-r.isne ..a. 
vincccl, be conveniently reprodueed. As it w.is p.t-. a«n; lh»oUi;h 
the pre.ss ho obtained many additional amsdot,-. .nid 
The.sc he somewhat awkwardly inserted in .m Inii.'.hi. Ji -h and 
an Appendix. Ht; was (•n[',.ined on hi-, lluoi t ■hie.si v.h. t> !; • 
died. ‘He iuul pointed out wlieie some ol itu sn.jl-ii-iH 
•should be in.serted,' and 'in the mai|;in of the >"i>v .isho !« h«' 
had in ptul revised he li.ul wrilti'ii nnti"*',' ne. ksE'. 
labours were comiileled by h'ahnond Malone, to wlesu h« h-«.l 
read aloud almost llie whole of his oiijpn.il manu-.. o|.!. an.l wK.* 
had helped him in the revision oftlu- firsi h.dfoi the 
it was in type'*, ‘Tlii’se notes,' ■..ly-i Malone, “ao- j.utlilid'iy 
prc.servcd,’ He adds that ' <-veiy new retn.irk, not mhso h f.y 
the author, for the sake of ilistimiiou has Iwen rnilo u d wstlun 
crotchets V In tlu; lliiril edition therefore we h.nr the M«nk m 


the condition in whieh it would have most approved rt adi to 
Boswell's own jiulgmeiit. In one point only, and that .» Urilsssj; 
one, had Malone to rixereise his judipneuit. Hut so sLdti)! .»«» 
editor was very unlikely to go wrong in iho .e l.-w . . m 

’ Pos/, i. 14. ■’ Poif, i. 7 K. ’ /Vi/, (. i 

W hs. !i 



which he was called upon to insert in their proper places the 
additional material which the aulluir luul alrcsuly pnlilished in 
his second edition. Malone did not, however, eorreii llie proof- 
.shecLs. I thoujfht it my iluty, therefore, in revi.sinp; my work to 
have the text of llo.sweU's second edition reatl aloud to me 
througliout. Some typo^p‘ai>hical errors Ini^tht, I fearcal, have 
crept in. In a few unimportant cases early in the hook I 
adopted the. reading of the .second edition, hut as I read on 
I became convinced that almost all the verhal altm'ations were 
llo.swcir.s own. Slight errors, often of the nature of .SctHlicism.s, 
had been corrected, and greattrr accuracj' olltm given. Some of 
the corrections and addition.s in the tliird edition that were 
undoubtedly from his hand were of ctmsideralile imporlanee. 

I have retained Ihrswell’s spelling in aeeordanee with the 
wi.sh that he expressetl in the preface to his Amnifi/1>/' ('i>rsh'a, 
‘If this work,’ he writes, ‘should at any future period be re- 
printed, I hope that care will be taken of my ortluigraphy 
The punctuation too has been [(reserved. 

I should he wanting in ju.stice were I not to acknowledge' that 
I owe much to the labours of Mr. Croker. No one can know 
better than I do his great failings as an editor. 11 is remarks 
and criticisms far too often deserve tite c.nnleni[»t that Macaulay 
so liberally poured on them. Without being dec()ly verseti in 
books, he was .shallow in himself. Johnson’s strtmg character 
was never known to him. Its breadth and length, and depth 
and height wore far beyond lii.s measure. With lii.s vvriting.s 
even he shows few .signs of being familiar. Hosweil's geniu.s, 
a genius which even to Lord Macaulay was fonli.sluie.ss, was 
altogether hidden from his dull eye. No one .surely hut a 
‘blockhead,’ a ‘barren rascal''',’ could with .scissors anti pa.ste-pot 
have mangled the biogra[)hy which of all others is tlut delight 
and the boast of the Lnglish-.spcaking worUl. lie i.s careles.s 
in small mattens, and his blunders are numerou.s, 'riie.se I have 
only noticed in the more important cases, remembering what 





aaaea consiaeraoiy to our Koowieage oi jonnson. rie icnew 
men who had intimately known both the hero and his 
biographer, and he gathered much that but for his care would 
have been lost for ever. He was diligent and successful in his 
search after Johnson’s letters, of so many of which Boswell with 
all his persevering and pushing diligence had not been able 
to get a sight. The editor of Mr. Crolcer’s Corresp 07 idence and 
Diaries'^ goes, however, much too far when, in writing of 
Macaulay’s criticism, he says: ‘ The attack defeated itself by 
its very violence, and therefore it did the book no harm what¬ 
ever. Between forty and fifty thousand copies have been sold, 
although Macaulay boasted with great glee that he had smashed 
it’ The book that Macaula}^ attacked was withdrawn. That 
monstrous medley reached no second edition. In its new form 
all the worst excrescences had been cleared away, and though 
what was left was not Boswell, still less was it unchastened 
Croker. His repentance, however, was not thorough. He never 
restored the text to its old state ; wanton transpositions of 
passages still remain, and numerous insertions break the 
narrative. It was my good fortune to become a sound 
Boswellian before I even looked at his edition. It was not 
indeed till I came to write out my notes for the press that I 
examined his with any thoroughness. 

‘Notes,’ says Johnson, ‘are often necessary, but they are 
necessary evils ’ ’ To the young reader who for the first time 
turns over Boswell’s delightful pages I would venture to give the 
advice Johnson gives about Shakespeare :— 

‘ Let him that is yet unacquainted with the powers of Shakespeare, 
and who desires to feel the highest pleasure that the drama can give, 
read every play from the first scene to the last with utter negligence of 
all his commentators. When his fancy is once on the wing, let it not 
stoop at correction or explanation. When his attention is strongly 
engaged let it disdain alike to turn aside to the name of Theobald and 
of Pope. Let him read on through brightness and obscurity, through 

' vol. ii. p. 47, = Johnson’s Works, ed. 1825, vol. v. p. 152. 
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integrity and corruption; let him preserve his comprehension of the 
dialogue and his interest in the fable. And when the pleasures of 
novelty have ceased let him attempt exactness and read the com¬ 
mentators 

So too let him who reads the Life of Johnson for the first time 
read it in one of the Pre-Crokerian editions. They are numerous 
and good. With his attention undiverted by notes he will 
rapidly pass through one of the most charming narratives that 
the world has ever seen, and if his taste is uncorrupted by 
modern extravagances, will recognise the genius of an author 
who, in addition to other great qualities, has an admirable eye 
for the just proportions of an extensive work, and who is the 
master of a style that is as easy as it is inimitable. 

Johnson, I fondly believe, would have been pleased, perhaps 
would even have been proud, could he have foreseen this edition. 
Few distinctions he valued more highly than those which he 
received from his own great University. The honorary degrees 
that it conferred on him, the gown that it entitled him to wear, 
by him were highly esteemed. In the Clarendon Press he took 
a great interest The efforts which that famous establishment 
has made in the excellence of the typography, the quality of the 
paper, and the admirably-executed illustrations and facsimiles 
to do honour to his memory and to the genius of his biographer 
would have highly delighted him. To his own college he was 
so deeply attached that he would not have been displeased 
to learn that his editor had been nursed in that once famous 
‘ nest of singing birds.’ Of Boswell’s pleasure I cannot doubt. 
How much he valued any tribute of respect from Oxford is 
shown by the absurd importance that he gave to a sermon which 
was preached before the University by an insignificant clergy¬ 
man more than a year and a half after Johnson’s deaths When 
Edmund Burke witnessed the long and solemn procession enter¬ 
ing the Cathedral of St. Paul’s, as it followed Sir Joshua 
Reynolds to his grave, he wrote: ‘Everything, I think, was 

’ Johnson’s Works, ed. 1823, vol. v. p. 152. 

’ See/tfjA ii. 35, 434"6, 441. ^ 3gg .post, iv. 422. 
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just as our deceased friend would, if living, have wished it to 
be; for he was, as you know, not aitogether indifferent to this 
kind of observancesIt would, indeed, be presumptuous in 
me to flatter myself that in this edition everything is as Johnson 
and Boswell would, if living, have wished it. Yet to this kind 
of observances, the observances that can be shown by patient 
and long labour, and by the famous press of a great University, 
neither man was altogether indifferent. 

Should my work find favour with the world of readers, I hope 
again to labour in the same fields. I had indeed at one time 
intended to enlarge this edition by essays on Boswell, Johnson, 
Mrs. Thrale, and perhaps on other subjects. Their composition 
would, however, have delayed publication more than seemed 
advisable, and their length might have rendered the volumes 
bulky beyond all reason. A more favourable opportunity may 
come. I have in hand a Selection of the Wit and Wisdom of 
Dr. Johnson. I purpose, moreover, to collect and edit all of his 
letters that are not in the Life. Some hundreds of these were 
published by Mrs. Piozzi; many more are contained in Mr. 
Croker’s edition ; while others have already appeared in Notes 
and Queries'^. Not a few, doubtless, are still lurking in the 
desks of the collectors of autographs. As a letter-writer 
Johnson stands very high. While the correspondence of David 
Garrick has been given to the world in two large volumes, 
it is not right that the letters of his far greater friend should 
be left scattered and almost neglected. ‘ He that sees before 
him to his third dinner,’ says Johnson, ‘has a long prospect^.’ 
My prospect is still longer ; for, if health be spared, and a 
fair degree of public favour shown, I see before me to my 
third book. When I have published my Letters, I hope to 
enter upon a still more arduous task in editing the Lives of 
the Poets. 

In my work I have received much kind assistance, not only 

‘ Correspondence of Edmund Burke, ii. 425. 

To this interesting and accurate publication I am indebted for many 
valuable notes. 3 pg^(^ 2 

VOL, I. 
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from friends, but also from strangers to whom I had applied 
in cases where special knowledge could alone throw light on 
some obscure point My acknowledgments I have in most 
instances made in my notes. In some cases, either through 
want of opportunity or forgetfulness, this has not been done, 

I gladly avail myself of the present opportunity to remedy 
this deficiency. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres I have 
to thank for so liberally allowing the original of the famou.s 
Round Robin, which is in his Lordship’s possession, to be 
reproduced by a photographic process for this edition. It is by 
the kindness of Mr. J. L. G. Mowat, M.A., Fellow and Bursar 
of Pembroke College, Oxford, that I have been able to make 
a careful examination of the Johnsonian manuscripts in which 
our college is so rich. If the vigilance with which he keeps 
guard over these treasures while they are being inspected is 
continued by his successors in office, the college will never 
have to mourn over the loss of a single leaf. To the Rev. 
W. D. Macray, M.A., of the manuscript department of the 
Bodleian, to Mr. Falconer Madan, M.A., Sub-Librarian of the 
same Library, and to Mr. George Parker, one of the Assist¬ 
ants, I am indebted for the kindness with which they have 
helped me in my inquiries. To Mr. W. H. Allnutt, another 
of the Assistants, I owe still more. When I was abroad, I 
too frequently, I fear, troubled him with questions which no 
one could have answered who was not well versed in biblio¬ 
graphical lore. It was not often that his acuteness was baffled, 
while his kindness was never exhausted. My old friend Mr, 
E. J. Payne, M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford, the 
learned editor of the Select Works of Burke published by the 
Clarendon Press, has allowed me, whenever I pleased, to draw 
on his extensive knowledge of the history and the literature 
of the eighteenth century. Mr. C. G. Crump, B.A., of Balliol 
College, Oxford, has traced for me not a few of the quota¬ 
tions which had baffled my search. To Mr. G. K. Fortescue, 
Superintendent of the Reading Room of the British Museum, 
my most grateful acknowledgments are due. His accurate and 

exten.sive 
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extensive knowledge of books and his unfailing courtesy and 
kindness have lightened many a day’s heavy work in the 
spacious room over which he so worthily presides. But most 
of all am I indebted to Mr. C. E. Doble, M.A., of the Clarendon 
Press. He has read all my proof-sheets, and by his almost 
unrivalled knowledge of the men of letters of the close of the 
seventeenth and of the beginning of the eighteenth centuries, 
he has saved my notes from some blunders and has enriched 
them with much valuable information. In my absence abroad 
he has in more instances than I care to think of consulted 
for me the Bodleian Library. It is some relief to my con¬ 
science to know that the task was rendered lighter to him by 
his intimate familiarity with its treasures, and by the deep 
love for literature with which he is inspired. 

There are other thanks due which I cannot here fittingly 
express. ‘An author partakes of the common condition of 
humanity; he is born and married like another man ; he has 
hopes and fears, expectations and disappointments, griefs and 
joys like a courtier or a statesmanIn the hopes and fears, in 
the expectations and disappointments, in the griefs and joys— 
nay, in the very labours of his literary life, if his hearth is not a 
solitary one, he has those who largely share. 

I have now come to the end of my long labours. 'There 
are few things not purely evil,’ wrote Johnson, ‘ of which we 
can say without some emotion of uneasiness, this is the lasf^i 
From this emotion I cannot feign that I am free. My book 
has been my companion in many a sad and many a happy hour. 
I take leave of it with a pang of regret, but I am cheered by 
the hope that it may take its place, if a lowly one, among the 
works of men who have laboured patiently but not unsuccess¬ 
fully in the great and shining fields of English literature. 


Clarens, Switzerland : 
March i 6 , 1887. 


G. B. H. 


’ Johnson’s Works, ed. 1825, vol. iv. p. 446. 


Post, i. 331, n. 7. 
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Vol. I, page 140, n. 5,1. 2, read'of.' 

„ „ 176, ra. 2, 1. 22,/o^-1774’' 747- 

„ „ 262, «. 3 of p. 261,1. ijor guineas read pounds. 

„ „ 480, 1. 20,language. ;v(Xi7 language.’ 

Vol. II, page 34, w. 1,1. 40,/ar proper. proper.’ 

„ „ 445, 1. 8,/a?- Masters read Master 


Vol. in, page 18, 1 . 13, r-earf accessary. 

„ „ 8), ??. 1,1. 2,/a?-1784, ?-rarfi784. 

1) » 312, ?r. I, 1. 1,/a?-Mrs. Burney ?-aarf Miss Burney 

Vol. IV, page 323, n. 1,1. 21,/a?- Wharton rearf Warton 

I) ,1 379.1- 19. "“O' 


Vol. V, page 49, n. 4,1. i,for‘ BomelV read 'Johnson! 
Vol. VI. „ 74, col. 2, ?««?-/Eccles, Rev. W., i. 3C0. 
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TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


My Dear Sir, 

Every liberal motive that can actuate an Aiithour 
in the dedication of his labours, concurs in directing me to 
you, as the person to whom the following Work should be 
inscribed. 

If there be a pleasure in celebrating the distinguished merit 
of a contemporary, mixed with a certain degree of vanity not 
altogether inexcusable, in appearing fully sensible of it, where 
can I find one, in complimenting whom I can with more general 
approbation gratify those feelings? Your excellence not only 
in the Art over which you have long presided with iini-ivalleci 
fame, but also in Philosophy and elegant Literature, is well 
known to the present, and will continue to be the admiration of 
future ages. Your equal and placid temper', your variety of 
conversation, your true politeness, by which you arc so amiable 
in private society, and that enlarged hospitality which has long 
made your house a common centre of union for the great, the 
accomplished, the learned, and the ingenious ; all these qualities 
I can, in perfect confidence of not being accused of flattery, 
ascribe to you. 

If a man may indulge an honest pride, in having it known 
to the world, that he has been thought worthy of particular 
attention by a person of the first eminence in the age in which 

' Johnsonsaidofhim‘ Sirjoshua who used to be looked upon as 
Reynolds is the same all the year perhaps the most happy man in 
round/ m/, March 28, 1776. Ilos- the world.’ Letters 0/ BosiveR p. 
well elsewhere describes him as ‘he 344. 
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lu' liveil, whoso company has been universa.Ily ccnuled, I am 
Juslilu'tl in availing myself of the usual privilcj^c of a Dedication, 
when I mention that there has fieeii a lonj;' and unintenu[)ted 
IViendshi[) luitu'oen us. 

II |.;i'aliLudc should he acknowled^'ed for favours recia'vcd, f 
h;ive this opportunity, my dear Sir, most sincerely to thaidc you 
for the many happy houns which I owe to your kindness,--for 
ihc! cordiality with which you have at all times been pleased 
to wiilcvime me,—for the number of valuable accpiaintances to 
whom you have introduced me,—for the nodes ceciucquc Dcihit', 
which I h:ive enjoyed under your roof'’. 

11 a work should be inscribed to one who is master of the 
subject of it, and whoso approbation, tlrerefore, mu.st ensure it 
crcdil and success, the Life of Dr. Johnson is, with the greatest 
pro()i'iely, tledicated to Sir Joshua Reynolds, who was the inti- 
male aiu! beloved Iriinul of that oreaL man ; the friend, whom he 
deelarcil lo In; *tlu' most im'ulnerabh; man he knew ; whom, if 
he should ipiarnd with him, he shonld I'md llu; most diffieiilly 
how lo aiiiise '.’ \'oii, my <lcar Sir, studied him, and kiunv him 
well; you venerated and admired him. A'cl, luminous as he 
w as upon llu; whole, you pi:rei;ived all llu; sluuU:s whieli mine,led 
in the p,i‘and coinposiiiou ; all the little peculuvrities and slipht 
blemislu;s whieli marked the liteniry Colossus, Your very w;u'm 
fomnu'iidalion of llu; specimen which 1 fpive in niy Jonn/al ol 
a 'four to the flebr'utes, of my hein^ able to preserve his coii- 
vcrsalion in an aulIu;iUick and lively manner, which opinion the 
I’uliliek has confirmed, was the bc;st eneoura^;euu;nt for me 


' ‘d mules cii'iufiiw Ileum!’ 

' < I jdyniis iiiahls ! ilelii idus feasts I 
At aliiiii the iui(.;hl In; my 

j;liesls.' 

i-'riuhis. lliiniii", .W, ii. 0. fij. 
•' Six years heliire iliis 1 ledii atiun 
Sir Johluia liaii iimfeiied uii liim 
aliiillicl' I'aviHif. ’1 have a |ini|iii'.al 
III iiuilie 111 yuii,’ liiistvell had wiiueii 
In him, ' I am Inr reriain In lie I ,died 
Ultlie l•'.u^;li^hllarlle\l Kelimury. Will 
ymi tuivv dll my pii lini-? and ihe 
piire shall he paid mil id' the first 
fee!! whii li 1 ici.civc as a harriaier in 


Westminster llall. Or if (hat fmul 
slmuld fail, it shall he [laiil al any 
rate live ye.ars hence hy my.elf in 
my represeiualives.’ tinsuel! inld 
liim at the same lime liiai the delih 
ivhieti he had einuracted in hisl'allier’r 
life.lime wiitild nut he eleared ulf fm 
sume years. '1‘lie letter was endursi'il 
liy Sir jiisluia; M apree tii die 
;iliiwe eundiliims:ind die purlrail 
wa.s painted, 'faylur’s (uynot<(.\\ ii, 
' 177 . 

' See llii'.well's !tchriites., .\np. .;.i. 
( 77 .;. 
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to persevere in my purpose of producing the whole of my 
stores h 

In one respect, this Work will, in some passages, be different 
from the former. In my Tour, I was almost unboundedly open 
in my communications, and from my eagerness to display the 
wonderful fertility and readiness of Johnson’s wit, freely shewed 
to the world its dexterity, even when I was myself the object of 
it. I trusted that I should be liberally understood, as knowing 
very well what I was about, and by no means as simply un¬ 
conscious of the pointed effects of the satire. I own, indeed, 
that I was arrogant enough to suppose that the tenour of the 
rest of the book would sufficiently guard me against such a 
strange imputation. But it seems I judged too well of the 
world ; for, though I could scarcely believe it, I have been 
undoubtedly informed, that many persons, especially in distant 
quarters, not penetrating enough into Johnson's character, so 
as to understand his mode of treating his friends, have arraigned 
my judgement, instead of seeing that I was sensible of all that 
they could observe. 

It is related of the great Dr. Clarke®, that when in one of 
his leisure hours he was unbending himself with a few friends 


' ‘ I surely h.avo the art of writing 
agreeably. The Lord Chancellor 
[Thiirlow] told me he had read every 
word of iny Ilcbridian Journal;’ he 
could not help it; adding, ‘could 
you give a rule how to write a book 
that a man must read? I believe Lon¬ 
ginus could not.' Letters of Bos^vdl, 
p. 322. 

“ Boswell perhaps quotes from 
memory the following passage in 
Goldsmith’s Life of Nash :—‘ The 
doctor was one day conversing with 
T.ocke and two or three more of his 
learned and intimate companions, 
with that freedom, gaiety, and cheer¬ 
fulness, which is ever the result of 
innocence. In the midst of their 
mirth and laughter, the doctor, look¬ 
ing from the window, saw Nash’s 
chariot stop at the door. “Boys, 
boys," cried the philosopher, “let 
us now be wise, for here is a fool 

JB a 


coming.’” Cunningham’s Goldsmith’s 
IVorhs, iv. C)6. Dr. Warton in his 
criticism on Pope’s line 

‘Unihought of frailties cheat us 
in the wise,’ 

{Moral Essays, i. 69) 
says :—‘For who could imagine that 
Dr. Clarke valued himself for his 
agility, and frcc|uently amused him¬ 
self in a private room of his house in 
leaping over the tables and chairs.’ 
Warton’s Essay on Pope, ii. 125. ‘ It is 
a good remark of Montaigne’s,’ wrote 
Goldsmith, ‘ that the wisest men often 
have friends with whom they do not 
care how much they play the fool.’ 
Forster’s Goldsmith, i. 166. ' Mr. 
Seward says in'hls Anecdotes, ii. 320, 
that ‘in the opinion of Dr. Johnson, 
Dr. Clarke was the most complete 
literary character that England ever 
produced.’ For Dr. Clarke’s sermons 
see post, April 7, 1778. 

in 
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in the most playful and frolicksome manner, he obser 
Beau Nash approaching ; upon which he suddenly stopped 
‘ My boys, (said he,) let us be grave; here comes a f( 
The world, my friend, I have found to be a great fool, as 
that particular, on which it has become necessary to sp 
very plainly. I have, therefore, in this Work been more 
served'; and though I tell nothing but the truth, I have 
kept in my mind that the whole truth is not always to 
exposed. This, however, I have managed so as to occa: 
no diminution of the pleasure which my book should affc 
though malignit}^ may sometimes be disappointed of its grf 
cations. 

1 am, 

My dear Sir, 

Your much obliged friend, 

And faithful humble servant, 

JAMES BOSWEL 

London, 

April 20, 1791. 

' Oct. 16, 1769, note. 



ADVERTISEMENT 


TO THE 


FIRST EDITION. 


I AT last deliver to the world a Work ivhich I have long 
promised, and of whick, I am afraid, too high expectations have 
been raised^. The delay of its publication must be imputed, in 
a considerable degree, to the extraordinary zeal tvhich has been 
shciun by distingtiished persons in all quarters to supply me with 
additional information concerning its ilbistrious subfect; re¬ 
sembling in this the gratefd tribes of ancient nations, of which 
every individual teas eager to throve a stone tipon the grave of 
a departed Hero, and thus to share in the pious office of erecting 
ail. honourable monument to his memory 

The labour and anxious attention with vohich I have collected 


' How imidi delighted would Bos¬ 
well have been, had he been shown 
the following passage, recorded by 
Miss Burney, in an account she gives 
of a conversation with the Queen :— 
The Queen; —‘Miss Bumey, have 
you heard that lioswcll is going to 
publish a life of your friend Dr. 
Johnson?’ ‘No, ma’am I’ ‘1 tell 
you as I heard, I don’t know for the 
truth of it, and I can’t tell what he 
will do. He is so extraordinai-y a 
man that perhaps he will devise 
something extraordinary.’ Mme. 
D'Aj-l/lay's Diary, ii. 400. ‘Dr. John¬ 
son’s history,’ wrote Horace Walpole, 
on June 20, 1785, ‘ though he is going 
to have as many lives as a cat, might 
be reduced to four lines ; but I shall 
wait to extract the cpiintessence till 
Sir John Hawkins, Madame Piozzi, 


and Mr. Boswell . have pi'odnced 
their quartos.’ Horace Walpole’s 
Letters, viii. 557. 

” The delay was in part due to 
Boswell’s dissipation and place-hunt¬ 
ing, as is shewn by the following 
passages in his Letters to Temple:— 
‘Feb. 24, 1788, 1 have been wretch¬ 
edly dissipated, so that 1 have not 
written a line for a fortnight.’ p. 266, 
‘Nov. 28, 1789, Malone’s hospitality, 
and my other invitations, and parti¬ 
cularly my attendance at Lord Lons¬ 
dale’s, have lost us many evenings,’ 
Ib. p. 311. ‘June 21, J790, How 
unfortunate to be obliged to inter¬ 
rupt my work 1 Never was a poor 
ambitious projector more mortified. 
I am suffering without any prospect 
of reward, and only from my own 
folly,’ Jb. p. 326, 

and 
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and arranged the materials of %ahich these volumes are composed, 
zvill hardly he conceived by those zoho read them zvith careless 
facility'^. The stretch of mind and prompt assidtdiy by zuhich 
so many conversations were preserved'^, I myself, at sonic distance 
of time, contemplate with zoonder; and / must be allozvcd to 
suggest, that the nature of the zvork, in other respects, as it consists 
of innnnicrable detached pariicidars, all zvhick, even the most 
minute, I have spared no pains to ascertain zvith a scrupidous 


' ‘You cannot imagine what labour, 
what perplexity, what vexation I have 
endured in arranging a prodigious 
multiplicity of materials, in supplying 
omissions, in searching for papers, 
buried in different masses, and all 
this besides the exertion of compos¬ 
ing and polishing; many a time have 
I thought of giving it up.’ Letters 
of BoszoelI, p. 311. 

“ Unswell writing' to Temple in 
1775, says :—‘ I try to keep ajourn.nl, 
and shall shew you that I have done 
tolerably; but it is linrdly credible 
what ground I go over, and what a 
variety of men and manners I con¬ 
template in a day ; and all tlic time 
I myself am pars magna, for my 
exuberant spirits will not let me 
listen enough.’ Ib. p. 188. Mr. 
Barclay said that ‘he had seen Bos¬ 
well lay clown his knife and fork, 
and take out his tablets, in order 
to register a good anecdote.’ Croker’s 
Boszvell, p. 837. The account given 
by Paoli to Miss Burney, shows that 
very early in life Boswell took out 
Ills tablets :—‘ Pie came to my coun¬ 
try, and he fetched me some letter of 
recommending him ; but I was of 
the belief he might be an impostor, 
and I supposed in iny minte he was 
an espy ; for I look away from him, 
and in a moment I look to him 
again, and I behold his tablets. Oh I 
he was to the work of writing' down 
all I say. Indeed I was angry. But 
soon 1 discover he was no impostor 
and no espy; and I only find I was 
myself the monster he had come to 


discern. Oh ! lie is a veiy good man ; 
I love him indeed ; so cheerful, so 
gay, so pleasant ! but at the first, 
oh ! I was indeed angi-y.’ Mine. 
D'Arhlay's Diary, ii. 155. Boswell 
not only recorded the conversations, 
he often stimulated them. On one 
occasion ‘he assumed,’ ho said, ‘an air 
of ignorance to incite Dr. Johnson to 
talk, for which it was often necessary 
to employ some address.’ See post, 
April 12, 1776. ‘Tom Tyers,’ said 
Jnhnson, ‘ described me the best. Pie 
once said to me, “.Sir, you are like 
a ghost : you never speak till you 
are spoken to.” ’ Boswell’s Hebrides, 
Aug. 20, 1773. Boswell writing of 
this Tour said;— ‘I also maybe al¬ 
lowed to claim some merit in leading 
the conversation ; I do not mean 
leading,,as in an orchestra, by play¬ 
ing the first fiddle; but leading as one 
does in examining a witness—start¬ 
ing topics, and making him pursue 
them.’ Ib. Sept. 28. One day he 
recorded:—‘I did not e.xert m3'self 
to get Dr. Johnson to talk, that I 
might not have the labour of wn'iting 
down his conversation.’ Ib. Sept. 7. 
His industry grew much less towards 
the close of Johnson’s life. Under 
May 8, 1781, he records:—‘Of his 
conversation on that and other occa¬ 
sions during this period, I neglected 
to keep any regular record.’ On 
May IS, 1783:—‘ I have no minute ol 
any interview with Johnson [from 
May i] till May 15.’ May 15, 1784:— 
‘ Of these days and others on -whicli 
I saw him I have no memorials.’ 

authenticity 
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mcihenticity, has occasioned a degree of trouble far beyond that of 
a.7iy other species of composition. Were I to detail the books 
ivhich. I have consnlied, and the inqnirics which I have found 
it necessary to make by varions channels, I should probably be 
t/ionght ridiculously ostentations. Let vie only observe, as a 
specimen of my trouble, that I have sometimes been obliged to 
I'Tin half over London, in 07‘dcr to fix a date correctly; which,. 
•zuhen I had accomplished, / xvell knczv would obtain me no praise, 
thot/gh a failure woidd have bcezi to zny discredit. A nd after all, 
perhaps, hazd as it may be, I shall not be szupzdscd if oznissions 
07- mistakes be pointed out with hividious severity. I have also 
bcezt extremely careful as to the exact/icss of my quotations; 
holding that there is a respect dztc to the publick which should 
oblige cvciy Atithour to attczid to this, and never to presume to 
i7iti'odnce them with ,—‘ I think I have read — or ,—‘ If I re¬ 
member right —lahen the oidginals may be examined'. 

I beg leave to express i/ty wai'i/iest thanks to those who have 
been pleased to favour me zviih communications and advice in the 
conduct of my Work. But / cannot sufficiently acknozvledge my 
obligations to my fi-icnd Mr. Malone, ivho zvas so good as to 
allow me to ixad to him almost the zvholc of my manusciipt, and. 
make such /-cmarks as zvcrc greatly for the advantage of the 
Work'-'; though it is hut fair to him to mention, that upon many 
occasions I differed fi-oni him, and follozved my ozvn judgement. 


' It is an interesting question how 
far lioswell ilerived liis love of truth 
from himself, and how far from John¬ 
son’s training. He was one of John¬ 
son’s school, l ie himself quotes Rey¬ 
nolds’s observation, ‘ that allwhowere 
of his school are distinguished for a 
love of truth and accuracy, which 
they would not have po.sse.sscd in the 
same degree if they had not been 
acquainted with Johnson’ {post, under 
March 30, /yyfi). Writing to Temple 
in 1789,110 said;—‘Johnson taught 
me to cross-question in common life.’ 
Act tees of Jloszocll, p. 280. His quo¬ 
tations, nevertheless, are not iinfrc- 
qucntly inaccurate. Yet to him might 
fairly be applied the words that <iib- 


bon used of Tillcmont His in* 
imitable aceuracy almost assumes the 
cbaraclcr of genius.’ Gibbon’s Misc. 
H'orhs, 1 . 213. 

“ ‘ The revision of my l.ife of John¬ 
son, by so acute and knowing a critic 
as Mr. Malone, is of most essential 
consequence, esiiccially as he is 
Jnhns(w/a 7 dssi/nnsl Letters of Bos- 
zuell, p. 310. A' few weeks earlier he 
had written:—‘Yesterday afternoon 
Malone and I made ready for the 
press thirty pages of J ohnson’s Life; 
he is much pleased with it; but I 
feel a sad indifference [he had lately 
lost his wife], and he says, “ I have 
not the use of my faculties.’” lb. 
p. 308. 

7 regret 
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/ regret exceediug-ly itiat / deprived of t/te tieiicfit of //is 
revision.^ lahen not more than one hatj of the hoo/c had passed 
ihrong'h the fress; but after having' eompieted his very tatmrions 
and adniiraide edition of Shaksfifiirc, Jar xvhieh he g'eneronsty 
would accept of no other reward but that fa/ne svhteh he has 
so deservedly obtained, he fnlfdted his promise of a tong'-wished- 
for visit to his relations in Ireland; front whenee his safe return 
finiliu.s Alticis is desired by hts friends here, with all the etassieal 
ardour Sic to Diva poUaw t’ypri': for there is no man in 
whom more elegant and soorthy i/nalities are united ,• and iv/iose 
society, therefore, is more valued by those svho hnoto Ittm. 

It is painful to me to think, that -while I seas carrying' on this 
Work, several of those to whom itwonhl have been most interesting' 
have died, Siieh melaneholy dtsafpointments 'we know to be in¬ 
cident to humanity ; bat -we do not feel them the less, I.et -me 
pariientarly lament the Keverend ■I’lmmas Wailun, and the 
Keverend Pr, /Xtlauf.. Mr, W'aiinn, amidst his s'ariety of genius 
and learning', was an excellent I'iographer, His eontributions 
to my Collection are highly estimableand as he had a true relish 
of my Tour lo ilur I Irhriilrs, I trust I shouhl niKO Inrve been 
gratified with a larger share of his kind approbation, Pr, AtlaiuM, 
eminent as the Head of a College, as a writer \ ami as a mast 
amiable man, had knoton Jtiluistni from his early years, and soas 
his friend through life. What reason I had to hope for tin 
conntenanee of that venerable (ientleman to this Il'ork, roili 
appear from tvhal he -wrote to me upon a former oeeasion from 
Oxfonl, November 17, 178'^: ‘ Dv.u- Sir, I hazard this li-llcr, tuil 
kiiowiiij.!' where il will fiiul j'mi, In lliaiilc j’lai htr your very 
ai.;rw'al)!c Tour, wlvieli I rmimi here mi my return from llu 
■country, aiul in wlu'cli ymi have de[iieteti mir friend so peidee.tlj 
to my fancy, in every attiinde, every .‘.cene and .situation, tliai 
I Iiave tliouKlit my-self in the eoinpany, aiiil of tlie parly alinos 
throiiffhoul, ft lias fjiveii very fp'iieral satisfaetion ; and liuea 
who have found ino.si fault with a pas-wiye liere and lliere, havi 
agreed that they could not helji going through, and being enter 
tained with the whole. I wish, indeed, some few gro.ss c-x 
prtissions had been sofleiu'd, and a few of our hero's foibles hat 

' I'liirace, <Wzr, i. I. Ihiine’s T.ssay on .Miriietes. Se 

' JIu liiiil imliHiheil an answi-i m /nv/. Mardi 20, 1776. 
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been a little more shaded ; but it is useful to see the weaknesses 
incident to great minds; and you have given us Dr.Johnson’s 
authority that in history all ought to be told h’ 

SiteJi a sanction, to my facidty of giving a just representation of 
Dr. Johnson I could not conceal. Nor will I suppress my satis¬ 
faction in the consciousness, that by recording so considerable a 
portion of the wisdom and wit of ‘ the brightest ornament of the 
eighteenth century I have largely provided for the instruction 


and entertainment of mankind. 

London, April 20, 1791-’. 

“ ‘ Maclcod asked if it was not 
wrong in Orrery to expose the defects 
of a man [fiwift] with whom lie lix’cd 
in intimacy. Johnson, “Whyno. Sir, 
after die mtin is dead ; for then it is 
done liistorically." ’ Boswell’s Hebri¬ 
des, Sept. 22, 1773. See also post, 
Sept. 17, 1777. 

” See Mr. Malone’s Preface to liis 
edition of Shakspoare. Boswell. 

‘April 6, 1791. 

‘My Life of Johnson is at last 
drawing to a close ... I really liope 
to ])ul)lisli it on llio 25th current . . . 
I am at present in such liad spirits 
that I have every fear concerning it— 
lliat I may get no prolil, nay, may 
lose—-tliat the Public may lie dis- 
appointed, and think that I liavc 
done it poorly—that I may make 
many eneinies, and even have quar¬ 


rels. Yet perhaps tlie vciy reverse 
of all this may happen.’ Letters of 
BosavcU, p. 335. 

‘August 22, 1791. 

‘ My magnum opus sells wonder¬ 
fully ; twelve hundred are now gone, 
and wc hope the whole seventeen 
liundred may be gone before Christ¬ 
mas.’ Ib. p. 342. 

Malone in his Preface to the fourth 
edition, d.ated June 20, 1804, says 
that ‘near four thousand copies have 
liccn dispersed.’ Tlic first edition 
was in 2 vols., quarto ; tlic second 
(1793) in 3 vols., octavo; the third 
(1799)) die fourth (1804), tlic fifth 
(1807), and the si.xtli (j8ii), were 
each in 4 vols., octavo. The last 
four were edited by Malone, Boswell 
liaving died while he was preparing 
notes for the third edition. 



A I,-) V 1 - R 1 ' T S I' M F. N T 


'I'O Til K 


SJiCO.YI) lU^ITJON. 


That I rcw.v anxious j\'r Ihc success of a IJ'o/f ivhicli hat 
employed much of my time and labour^ I do not 'ioish to conceal 
hut -a'liatcvcr doubts I at any time entertained, have been entirely 
removed by the very frv(inrable reception ■u'ith 7i'hieh it has beet 
houonred'. That reception has excited my best exertions to rendc, 
■my Ju>ok more perfect; ami in this endeavour I have had the assist 
anee not only of some of my particular friends, but of many othe, 
learned and in!;eni(<ns mcjuby 7ehieh / have been enabled to rectif 
.some mistakes, ami to enrich the ll'o/ k svith many valuable addi 
tions. These I have ordered to be printed separately in quarh 
for the aeeommodation of the pnrehasers of the first editioid. ]\h\ 
/ he permitted to say that the typography of both editions doe 
honour to the press of Mr. Henry J^iiUhvin, Master of th 
Worshipful Company of .'stationers, 7vhom I have lony known a 
a "worthy man and an obliyiny frieml. 

In the stranyely mixed scenes of human existence, our feeling 
are often at once pleasing and painful. Of this truth, the progres 
of the present Work furnishes a striking instance. Jt svas highl 
gratifying to me that my frieml, .SV/’J iwlnia I'iej'iinhls, to sohoh 
it is inscribed, lived to peruse it, and to give the strongest testimon_ 
to its fidelity; but before a .weinul edition, xohieh he eontributed i 
impros'c, could be Jhtished, the 7vorld has been deprived of thct 
■most valuable man '; a loss of svhieh the regret 7vill be deep, an 


‘ ‘ llni'ke aninucit lliat liiiswfll's 
/,//;• was a nivaUT innimiiifni in 
Jci|ias(tn's laiiii-iiian all his wiiiiiins 
])Ut liij^iulKT.’ /.ije of .M.hkintosh, 
i. <ja. 

' ll is a |iiun|ilili‘t nl I'.niy lw<> 


)iagfs, uncUn- tha (ilk; of The Prii 
li/ial Correetions and Additions , 
the t'irst Juiiiion of Mr. ItoswcU 
Life of Dr. Johnson. Price l\v 
hliillint'N iiiul Hixpence, 

' Rcyanlds died cm l'’(:l). lyy- 

lastim 
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lasting., and extensive,proportionate to the felicity to hick he diff7cscd 
through a zvide circle of admirers and friends'^. 

In reflecting that the illnstrions subject of this Work, by being 
more extensively and intimately knozvn, hozvcvcr elevated before, 
has risen in the veneration and love of mankind, I feel a satis¬ 
faction beyond what fame can afford. We cannot, mdecd, too 
much or too often admire his wonderfidpozvers of mind, zvhen zue 
consider that the principal store of wit and wisdom zvhich this 
Work contains, zvas not a particidar selection from his general 
conversation, but zvas merely his occasional talk at such times as / 
had the good fortune to be in his company^; and, without doidl, 
if his discourse at other periods had been collected zvith the same 
attcjition, the zvholc tenor of zvhat he ztttcrcd zvonld have been 
found equally excellent. 

His strong, clear, and animated enforcement of religion, 
morality, loyalty, and subordination, zuhile it delights and im¬ 
proves the wise and the good, zvill, I trust, proz>e an effectual 
antidote to that detestable sophistry zvhich has been lately imported 


' Sir Joshua in his will left fioo 
to Mr. Boswell ‘to be c.xpencled, if 
lie thought proper, in the purchase 
of a picture at the sale of his paint¬ 
ings, to be kept for his sake.’ Tiiy- 
lor’s Reynnlds, ii. 636. 

“ Of the serenty-five years that 
Johnson lived, he and Boswell did not 
spend two years and two months in 
the same neighbourhood. Excluding 
the time they were together on their 
tour to the Hebrides, the)' were dwell¬ 
ing within reach of each other a few 
weeks less than two years. More- 
o\-er, when they u'ere apart, there were 
great gaps in their correspondence. 
Between Dec. 8, 1763, and Jan. 14, 
1766, and again between Nov. 10, 

1769 and June 20, 1771, during which 
periods they did not meet, Boswell 
did not receive a single letter from 
Johnson. The following table shows 
the times they were in the same neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

1763, May 16 to Aug. 6, London. 
1766, a few days in Februaiy, „ 

1768, „ „ March, Oxford. 


1768, a few days in May, London. 

1769, end of .Sept, to Nov. 10, „ 

1772, March 21 ' to about 

May io, „ 

1773, .April 3 to May 10, „ 

„ Aug. 14 to Nov. 22, Scotland, 
t775, March 21 to April 18, } Lon- 
May 2 to Mil)’ 23, j don. 

London, 
Oxford, 
Birm- 
inghiim, 
Lich¬ 
field, 
Ash¬ 
bourne, 
and 
Bath. 

1777, Sept. 14 to Sept. 24, Ashbourne. 

1778, March 18 to May 19, London. 

1779 ) March 15 to May 3, „ 

„ Oct. 4 to Oct. 18, „ 

1781, March 19 to June 5, London 
and Southill. 

1783, March 21 to May 30, London. 

1784, May 5 to June 30, London 

and Oxford. 

from 


1776, March 15 to May 16, 
witli an intcrviil of 
about a fortnight, 
when Johnson was at/ 
Bath and Boswell at 
London, 
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fnnn France, under the false name^ of 1‘hilo.soph)', and tviih < 
malitenant indiisiry has been employed ayainsi the peace, pvoi 
order, and happiness of society, in oar free and pi-osperoas eounlry. 
hut thanks he to (JOD, soiihont prodneiny the pernieioas effect, 
lohieh were hoped for hy its propayators. 

It seems to me, in my moments of self-eomplaeeney, that thi. 
extensive bioyraphieal leork, hosvever inferior in its nature, -nui. 
ill one respect be assiiniiateii to the OiiVssi'A'. Amidst a thonsam 
eniertaininy and inslrnetive episodes the is never iony on 

of siyht: for they are ali in some deyree eonneeted with him ; am 
I lie, in the whole eonrse of the History, is exhibited by the An thorn 
for the best advantaye of his readers, 

‘ (Juid villus ui quill suiiii'iiliii jitissil, 
l.'lilv |ir<iiHi:iuii iiiiliis vwiiiiiluf Ulyssuu'.’ 

.Should there be any eohiddooded and morose mortals who realf 
dislike this Hook, 1 will yive them a story to apply. When th 
yreat llukc nf Murllinriuii'.li, aeeompanied by I,uni (‘iiilnqiin, tew 
one day reeonnoiteriny the army in f ’lamlers, a heavy rain earn 
on, and they both railedfm their cloaks. 1 .iml (iudoj^^'ur.s .wrvam 
a yood hnmonred alert lad, hronyht his Lordship's in a niiniiti 
'J'hv Fnke'.s .servant, a lar.y sulky doy, was .so sliiyyi.sh, that hi 
Grace beiny loet to the skin, repro’ved him, and had for an.ssve. 
with a yriint, ‘ / eanie as fast as I could,' upon sohieh the Dnk 
calmly said, ‘ Ci;uiti^f;m, 1 soonid not for a thousand pounds hav 
that fellow s ientper.' 

Jhere are some men, / believe, soho Itai'e, or think they hai't 
a very small share of vanity, .Such may speak of their literal^ 
fame in a decorous style of dij/idenee. Putt I confess, that I an 
so formed hy nature and by habit, that to restrain the ejfnsion a 
deliyhi, on haviny obtained such fame, to me sootdd be trid_ 
painful. Why then should / suppress it! Why Amt of th 
.abundance of the heart' shoidil I not speak'll Let me the, 

' ‘'I'll sliuw wluu wisilniii mill wluii mu, iny fvieuclsiiiuluoiuUiyiiu'u,wliil 
Mfiuii: liiu lit), I with lumusl zuul in:uiU!Uii.)'(i//rviius 

'I'liu |iiicl suts IMyshi-. ill iiuv iilliiw iiu: to iiululnu a liulu luni" 
vii-w.’ my o'wn eyotism and vanity. 'I'lu' 

droncis. Ilm-afc, Kp. i, j. 17. am ihu iudincnnuH planis uf my mind 

“ 111 Ids Letter to the t'eopte of limy (listiiiffuisli it. I may |»|•unl• llmi 
ycntt.vid, p. tj'i !'<■ 'vii>i<-; '.Mliiw lii.vui'iaiicy : Iml 1 niiiHt not I'litiicl 
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mention with a warm, but no insotcnt cxidtatiou, that I have been 
regaled with spontaneotts praise of my work by many and various 
persons eminent for their rank, learning, talents and accomplish¬ 
ments; ninch of whiclt praise / have under their hands to be 
reposited in my archives at Auchinleck'. An honourable and 
reverend friend speaking of the favourable reception of my volumes, 
even in the circles of fashion and elegance, said to me, ‘yon have 
made them all talk Johnson', — Yes, I may add, I have] o\\v\'s,o\-\\?.cA 
the land; and I trust they will not only talk, but think, Johnson. 

To enumerate those to whom I have been thus indebted, would 
be tediously ostentatious. I cannot hoivever but Jtamc one whose 
praise is tmdy valuable, not only on account of his knowledge and 
abilities, but on account of the magnificent, yet dangerous embassy, 
in which he is now employed^^, ^vhich makes every thing that 
relates to him peculiarly interesting. Lord Macartnky favoured 
me with his oivn copy of my book, with a number of notes, of 
tuhich I have availed myself. On the first leaf I foimd in his 
Lordship's haiid-tvriting, an inscription of such high commendation, 
that even I, vain as I am, cannot prevail on myself to publish it, 

[July I, 1793^-] 


clear it of them ; for tlicn I should 
be no longer “ as I am ; ” and perhaps 
there might be something not so 
good.’ 

‘ See post, April 17, 1778, note. 

” Lord Macartney was the first 
English ambassador to the Court of 
Pekin. He left England in 1792 and 
returned in 1794. 

■’ Poswcll writing to Temple ten 
days earlier had said;—‘Behold my 


hand! the robbery is only of a few 
shillings; but the cut on my head 
and bruises on my arms wore sad 
things, and confined me to bed, in 
pain, and fever, and helplessness, as a 
child, many days. . . . This shall be a 
crisis in my life: I trust I shall hence¬ 
forth be a sober regular man. I ndeocl, 
my indulgence in wine has, of late 
years especially, been excessive.’ 
Letters 0/ Boswell, p. 346. 




A D V !• R 'r [ S I'- M M N 1' 


TO Till', 

THIRD ED in OX. 


RF.]'EliAL valttnblc letters, iiiu/ otl/er eitriaiis matter, /iav!//_s>- been 
eommunicated to the Author too late to be arrau^^ed in that 
ehrouolo^ieal order ivltieh he had eudeamatred uui/ormlv to obser^'e 
in his soorh, he ‘U'as oblhied to iutroduee them in his .Second 
Edition, by soar of AimiiMtA, as eonnttodhnisly as he could. Ju 
the present edition these hare been ttistrUnited in their proper 
places. In rex'isiny; his rolunies for a nesv nlition, he had pointed 
out svhere .'!i>ine of these materials slu'/dd be inserted; but nu- 
fortunately in the midst of his labours, he was seirjeihoith a fever, 
of sohieh, to the tyreat reyret of alt his friends, he died on the 
\i)tli of May, lyv.O'. AH the Notes that he hail srritten in the 


* On this (lay his hreilhcr wi-hH' in 
Mr. '1‘t'innkv. ‘ t ItiuT nnw tlu- lain* 
hil laslc (if inrorinin).: ynu that my 
tlcai' lii'nllus' (;x|>'n'i.'il lliis iniirniiiK at 
two o’clock I \V(! hare Imlli lost a 
kind, ahhctioimto friend, and i shall 
never luw<! such auiiihev.' f.i'tfrr.i of 
Jloswctt, p. , 157 . What was jirnliahly 
JJo.su'i'ir.s last h'lU'r is ;is follows: 

‘ MV IlKAK 'rKMI’l.l-;, 

‘ I would fain write to you in my 
own hand, hut re;illy cannot, ('rhesf 
words, which are hardly lepilile, :md 
proh.dily llic last poor lloswcll (ni r 
wrote, .'(fl'ord the. clearest evidence of 
his utter physic:d prostraiion.| .'Mas, 
my friend, what a slate is thi'.! My 
son James is to write for me wh;it 
reimtiii.s of this letter, ami I am to 
dieiiite. 'I'he pain witieh nmiinued 
for so many wede. was very sevcie. 


indeed, and when it went of)' I 
Ihouy.lil myself iptite w ell; hut [ soon 
fell a conviction that I was liy no 
means as I should he so excecil- 
inply weak, as my miserahk; attempt 
to write to you alforded it full proof. 
All then that can he said is, that I 
mu'it wail with patience. Hut, t) my 
frieml! how .slranpe is it that, at this 
vei y lime of my illness, ytju and Miss 
■I'emple should have heen in such ;i 
danpt'roiiH slatis Much occasion for 
ih.mkfnlness is there that it has not 
heen worse with you. 1 'ray write, or 
make, snmehody write frecitienily. ( 
(eel myself a pood deal stronger to¬ 
day, notwillcitandinp the, .scrawl. (lod 
hle'is you, my dear'I'empk; 1 I ever 
am yoiir old ;md affectionate friend, 
here and 1 trust hereafter, 

‘j.V.MKs lki.,\vi'a,i,.’ /A p. .tj.p 
marsnu 
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margin of the copy rohich he had in part revised, are here faithfidly 
preserved; and a feiv new Notes have been added, principally by 
some of those friends to zvhom the Author in the former editions 
acknotvledgcd his obligations. Those sidy scribed vuith the letter B, 
zvere communicated by Dr. Burney : those to tohich the letters J B 
are annexed, by the Rev. J. Blakeway, of Shreivsbnry, to 'ivhom 
Mr. Boswell acknowledged himself indebted for some judicious 
remarks on the first edition of his ■work : and the letters J B—O. 
are annexed to some remarks furnished by the Author's second 
sou, a Student of Braxen-Nosc College in Oxford. Some valuable 
obscrvatioyis wci'C commnydeated by James Bindley, Esq. First 
Commissioner in the Stayyip-Officc, 'which ha'oc been ackjioivlcdged 
in their proper places. For all those zvithout any signature, 
Mr. Malone is anszoerable. — E'oery new remark, not zaritten by 
the Author, for the sake of distinction has been enclosed 'within 
crotchets: in one instance, hozvever, the printer by mistake has 
affixed this mark to a note relative to the Rev. Thomas Fysche 
Palmer, zvhich zms zvritten by Mr. Boswell, and therefore ought 
not to have been thus distinguished. 

1 have only to add, that the proof-sheets of the present-edition 
not having passed through my hands, I am ytot auszvcrable for any 
typographical crrotirs that may be found in it. Having, hozaezicr, 
been printed at the very accytratc press of Mr. Baldwin, / -make no 
doubt it 'will be found not less perfect than the former edition ; the 
greatest care having been taken, by correctness and elegance to do 
justice to one of the most mstructivc and cntcriaiinng works in the 
English language. 

EDMOND MALONE'. 


April 8, 1799, 


• Malone died on May 25, 1812. 
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PROS/-: IWRKS' OF SAMC/FL yOHNSOF, LL. 


[N. li. ‘l'i> ihose w'liicli he hini.sclf acknowledged is added ackn 
'I’o those wliich may lie fully believed to he his from internal ovidc 
is iulded intent. mV/, j 


1735. AiuoiuiKMKN'r anti iran'slation of J,c>bo’b Voyage to Abyss 
iteknowt. 

17 }.S, 1 ‘ari 1)1' a translation of failter I’aul Sarpi’s History of the Cot 
of'fivm, iiiknowt. 

[N, 11 . As this work after some sheets were printed, sudd 
stopped, 1 know not whether any i)arl of it is now to be found.] 

Ftir Ike (rcnikma/i's Magazine, 

I'reface. in fern, miif. 

Idle t)f I'ather I'aul. aekmml. 

1739. A cuniplete vindication of the T.icenser of the Stage from 
malicious and si-andalotis aspersions of Mr. Brooke, nutho> 
(iiistavus V'asa. acktunO. 

J\f(innor Norfokiensc: or, an filssay on an ancient prophe 


' I do nolliere include his I'oetical 
Works; for, excepting his Latin 
'rranslation of I’ope’.s ylA'.ovVr//, lii.s 
J.oniivii. and liis Vanity 0/ Ifi/nian 
It't.'itie.K imitated frmn his 

I’rologiie, on the. opening of Drniy- 
l.ane 'riicatre hy Mr. (larrick, and 
his /rene, a 'I’ragfdy, they are very 
mnaerous, and in general short; anil 
I have promised a complete! edition 
of lliein, in wliii'li I .sliall witli the 
utmost care asccrudii their tiuthcn- 


tieity, iind illustrate them with t 
:uid various readings. Bosw 
JtoKwell’s meaning, though not 
e.xpresscci, is clear enough. 
Crokcr needlessly suggests thn 
wrote ‘they are >/ot very numet 
Boswell ii second lime {/tost, u 
Aug. 12, 1784, note) mentions 
intention to edit Johnson’s po 
11 c died without doing it. See 
yittsi, 1750, Boswell’s note on / 
son’s style. 

inscrip 
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inscription in monkish rhyme, lately discovered near Lynne in 
Norfolk; by Probus Britannicus. acknowl. 

For the Gentleman's Magazine. 

Life of Boerhaave. acknowl. 

Address tp the Reader, intern, evid. 

Appeal to the Publick in behalf of the Editor, intern, evid. 

Considerations on the case of Dr. Trapp’s Sermons; a plausible 
attempt to prove that an authour’s work may be abridged 
without injuring his property, acknoml. 

1740. For the Gentleman's Magazine. 

Preface, intern, evid. 

Life of Admiral Drake, acknowl. 

Life of Admiral Blake, acknowl. 

Life of Philip Barretier. acknowl. 

Essay on Epitaphs, acknozul. 

1741. For the Gentleman's Magazine. 

Preface, intern, evid. 

A free translation of the Jests of Hierocles, with an introduction. 
intern, evid. 

Debate on the Humble Petition and Advice of the Rump Par¬ 
liament to Cromwell in 1657, to assume the Title of King; 
abridged, methodized and digested, intern, evid. 

Translation of Abb^ Guyon’s Dissertation on the Amazons. 
intern, evid. 

Translation of Fontenelle’s Panegyrick on Dr. Morin, intern, 
evid. 

1742. For the Gentleman's Magazine. 

Preface, intern, evid. 

Essay on the Account of the Conduct of the Duchess of 
Marlborough, acknowl. 

An Account of the Life of Peter Burman. acknowl. 

The Life of Sydenham, afterwards prefixed to Dr. Swan’s Edition 
of his Works, acknotvl. 

Proposals for printing Bibliotheca Harlciana, or a Catalogue of 
the Library of the Earl of Oxford, afterwards prefixed to the 
first Volume of that Catalogue, in which the Latin Accounts 
of the Books were written by him. acknowl. 

Abridgement intitled. Foreign History, intern, evid. 

Essay on the Description of China, from the French of Du Flalde. 
intern, evid. 

VOL. I. 


C 


1743 



Chi^onological Cafcilogtic of the 


rj43. Dedication to Dt. Mead of Dr. James’e Medicinal Dictionary. 
intern. emiA. 


For the Gentleman^s Magazine. 

rSSie^L under tire Nanro Of 

of lailliput, from Nov. 19, i74o, to Peb. 23, 74 3 ) 

■ Co^iona on tire Dispute betryeen Cr.nsas and Warburton 

on Pope's Essay on Man mM- ‘o,d^ 

A loctter announcing that the Life of • ^ 

to be published by a person who was favoured wi 

Confidence, intern, evid. . _ rr^ipian Catalogue 

Advertisement for Osborne concerning the Harleian C 

inte7'n. evid. 

11A A Life of Richard Savage. 

’ ' Preface to the Harleian Miscellany, ack^totol 


For the Genikman'e Magazine. 

Preface, intern, mid. Tragedy of Macbeth, wit 

Miscellaneous Banner’s) Editic 

Ts^tolptopoiS for a new Edidon of .bat Pot 

P,“fr^Dicdon»y of the EwouSH Lanonaon, addressed 
Philip Dormer, Earl of Chesterfield, ac no 


For the Gentleman's Magazine. 

t-ryiB life of Roscommon, achnawl. ^ 

Foreign History, November, intern, evii. 


For DodslefsV^-B.cEPT;o^. 

Preface, acknowl. 

Vision of Theodore f ^as published.) 2otl 

The RambIsUR, the . ^ of March 175,21 the'day 

March this year, and thedast 1 7tB o 

jrl’oTe- 

Grandauglrter Pamphlet intitled, ‘ An 1 

M“<fn'fu“nd Imitofion of .be Moderns ir, bis Pan 
T.nst.’ acknowl. 
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751. Life of Cheynel in the Miscellany called ‘The Student.’ 
acknowl. • 

Letter for Lauder, addressed to the Reverend Dr. John Douglas, 
acknowledging his Fraud concerning Milton in Terms of 
suitable Contrition, acknowl. 

Dedication to the Earl of Middlesex of Mrs. Charlotte Lennox’s 
‘Female Quixotte.’ intern, evid.^ 

753. Dedication to John Earl of Orrery, of Shakspeare Illustrated, by 

Mrs. Charlotte Lennox, acknowl. 

During this and the following year he wrote and gave to his much 
loved friend Dr. Bathurst the Papers in the Adventurer, signed 
T. acknmvl. 

754. Life of Edw. Cave in the Gentleman’s Magazine, acknoivl. 

755. A Dictionary, with a Grammar and History, of the English 

Language, acknmvl. 

An Account of an Attempt to ascertain the Longitude at.Sea, by 
an exact Theory of the Variations of the Magnetical Needle, 
with a Table of the Variations at the most remarkable Cities 
in Europe from the year 1660 to i860, acknoivl. This he 
wrote for Mr. Zachariah Williams, an ingenious ancient Welch 
Gentleman, father of Mrs. Anna Williams whom he for many 
years kindly lodged in his House. It was published with a 
Translation into Italian by Signor Baretti. In a Copy of it 
which he presented to the Bodleian Library at Oxford, is 
pasted a Character of the late Mr. Zachariah IVilliams, plainly 
written by Johnson, intern, evid. 

'756. An Abridgement of his Dictionary. ackno 7 vl. 

Several Es-says in the Universal Visitor, which there is some 
difficulty in ascertaining. All that arc marked with two 
Asterisks have been ascribed to him, although I am confident 
from internal Evidence, that we should except from these 
‘ The Life of Chaucer,’ ‘ Reflections on the State of 
Portugal,’ and ‘ An Essay on Architecture: ’ And from 
the same Evidence I am confident that he wrote ‘ Further 
Thoughts on Agriculture,’ and ‘ A Dissertation on the State 
of Literature and Authours.’ The Dissertation on the Epi¬ 
taphs written by Pope he afterwards acknowledged, and added 
to his ‘ Idler.’ 

Life of Sir Thomas Browne prefixed to a new Edition of his 
Christian Morals, acknowl. 

' The Female Qulvate was published in 1752. See post^ 1762, note. 
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TTnin'ml Rmeio, which begun in 


Ills Orircinal Essays are 

UOTiitksoiUlicMWi« '“ ^ -IVcatitB will. Ilia 

s Ja ...ii >i» 

Memoirs of Frcdcnek UI. K‘''h 


«»lla„ 

, 'V 1 iH,n„tnn's 'rranslalinn of Polylmis.' 'Sn 
1'oi.c, Vol. 1. " Duly.’ ‘ liorlase’i 

Isaac Newtons . Home’s ICxiieriuicnts oi 

i=£-=^j=;,s:S;;S;; 

actions, Vol. X .IX. Mi ^ 

„».< Evans’s Map M'd Ecsomi m 

.... 

examined.* ttud^ , , 

txamii».« of Sully .H Memoirs. ‘Eelltr 

<Mrs LennoxH iransiaiion oi .uku.j n,.,.,.!/. cr 

jvirs. 4^11. , . , uvntj’ -'Appeal to the People (t 

the Ease of Admiral n>ni,. ii nn'..;’ lotirn 

“T? '“’™ 

u^thrcL of Admiral Byng, by a (lentlenmn of C).xfo 

M^'o™ H'l'i'y""|""„OT iTEs™”S'itai 
a, 1,1, toV « 5 p 1“ ia'L'tly 

Tiiacle a Reply to it. amum. . ■Mtitice of any 'PI 

Itdieved, when he condescended t . - N 

that had l»een written iigainsl him, and hen, 

« t . »a* Isnnft. 
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Introduction to the London Chronicle, an Evening Paper which 
still subsists with deserved credit. ack 7 imvl. 

1757 - Speech on the Subject of an Addrc.ss to the Throne after the 
Expedition to Rochefort; delivered by one of his Friends in 
, some publick Meeting; it is printed in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for October 1785. intern, evid. 

The first two Paragraphs of the Preface to Sir William Chambers’s 
Designs of Chinese Buildings, &c. achiowl. 

1758. The Idler, which began April 5, in this year, and was continued 
till April 5, 1760. acknmol. 

An Essay on the Bravery of the English Common Soldiers was 
added to it when published in Volumes, achiowl, 

1759; Rasselas Prince of Abyssinia, a Tale. acknowL 

Advertisement for the Proprietors of the Idler against certain 
Persons who pirated those Papers as they came out singly in 
a Newspaper called the Universal Chronicle or Weekly Gazette. 
intern, evid. 

For Mrs. Charlotte Lennox’s English Version of Brumoy,—‘A 
Dissertation on the Greek Comedy,’ and the General Con¬ 
clusion of the Book, intern, evid. 

Introduction to the World Displayed, a Collection of Voyages 
and Travels, acknowl. 

Three Letters in the Gazetteer, concerning the best plan for 
Blackfriars Bridge, admoud. 

1760. Address of the Painters to George III. on his Accession to the 

Throne, intern, evid. 

Dedication of Bnretti’s Italian and English Dictionary to the 
Marquis of Abreu, then Envoy-Extraordinary from Spain at 
the Court of Great-Britain. hitern. evid. 

Review in the Gentleman’s Magazine of Mr. Tytler’s acute and 
able Vindication of Mary Queen of Scots, achimvt. 
Introduction to the Proceedings of the Committee for Cloathing 
the French Prisoners. acJmowl. 

1761. Preface to Rolt’s Dictionary of Trade and Commerce, acknowl. 
Corrections and Improvements for Mr. Gwyn the Architect’s 

Pamphlet, intitled ‘Thoughts on the Coronation of George III.’ 
ackno 7 vl. 

1762. Dedication to the King of the Reverend Dr. Kennedy’s Complete 

System of Astronomical Chronology, unfolding the Scriptures, 
Quarto Edition, acknowl. 

Concluding Paragraph of that Work, intern, evid. 

Preface to the Catalogue of the Artists’ Exhibition, intern, 
evid. 

1763 
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‘ 17 ^3- Character of Collins in the Poetical Calendar, published I 
Fawkes and VVoty. ackncnvl. 

Dedication to the Earl of Shaftesbury of the Edition of Rog 
Ascham’s English Works, published by the Reverend M 
Rennet, ackncnvl. 

The Life of Ascham, also prefixed to that editionj acknowl. 

' Review of Telemachiis, a Masque, by the Reverend Geor 

Graham of Eton College, in the Critical Review, acknowl. 
Dedication to the Queen of Mr. Hoole’s Translation of Tass 
ackncnvl. 

Account of the Detection of the Imposture of the Cock-I..a 
Ghost, published in the Newspapers and Gentleman’s Magazii 
acknowl. 

1764. 'Part of a Review of Grainger’s ‘Sugar Cane, a Poem,’ in t 

London Chronicle, ackncnvl. 

Review of Goldsmith’s Traveller, a Poem, in the Critical Revie 
acknoivl. 

1765. The Plays of William Shakspeare, in eight volumes, 8vo. w 

Notes, ackncnvl. 

1766. The Fountains, a Fairy Tale, in Mrs. Williams's Misccllani 

ack 7 iowl 

Dedication to the King of Mr. Adams’s Treatise on the Glob 
ackncnvl 

1769. Character of the Reverend Mr. Zachariah Mudge, in the Lond 

Chronicle, acknoivl 

1770. The False Alarm, acknowl. 

1771. Thoughts on the late Transactions respecting Falkland’s Islan 

acknoivl 

1772. Defence of a Schoolmaster; dictated to me for the Ho 

of Lords, acknoivl 

Argument in Support of the Law of Vicious Intromissk 
dictated to me for the Court of Session in Scotland, acknox 

1773. Preface to Macbean’s ‘Dictionary of Ancient Geograpl 

acknmol 

Argument in Favour of the Rights of Lay Patrons; dicta 
to me for the General Assembly of the Church of Scotia 
acknowl 

T774. The Patriot, acknowl 

<1775. A Journey to the IVestern I.slands of Scotland, acknowl 

Proposals for publi.shing the Works of Mrs. Charlotte Lenno.x 
Three Volumes Quarto, ackncnvl 
Preface to Baretti’s Easy Lessons in Italian and English, ini 
evid. 


Taxat 
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Taxation no Tyranny; an Answer to the Resolutions and Address 
of the American Congress, acknmol. 

Argument on the Case of Dr. Mentis; dictated to me for the 
Court of Session in Scotland, achwwl. 

Argument to prove that the Corporation of Stirling was corrupt; 
dictated to me for the House of Lords, acknmul. 

1776. Argument in Support of the Right of immediate, and personal 
reprehension from the Pulpit; dictated to me. achiowl. 

Proposals for publishing an Analysis of the Scotch Celtick 
Language, by the Reverend William Shaw, acknowl. 

.1777. Dedication to the King of the Posthumous Works of Dr. Pearce, 
Bishop of Rochester, achiowl. 

Additions to the Life and Character of that Prelate ; prefixed to 
those Works, acknml. 

Various Papers and Letters in Favour of the Reverend Dr. Dodd. 
acknowl. 

1780. Advertisement for his Friend Mr. Thrale to the Worthy Electors 

of the Borough of Southwark, acknowl. 

The first Paragraph of Mr. Thomas Davies’s Life of Garrick, 
acknowl. 

1781. Prefaces Biographical and Critical to the Works of the most 

eminent English Poets; afterwards published with the Title of 
Lives of the English Poets', achiowl. 

Argument on the Importance of the Registration of Deeds; 
dictated to me for an Election Committee of the House of 
Commons, achioiol 

On the Distinction between Tory and Whig; dictated to me. 
acknowl 

On Vicarious Punishments, and the great Propitiation for 
the Sins of the World, by Jesus Christ; dictated to me. 
acknowl. 

Argument in favour of Joseph Knight, an African Negro, who 
claimed his Liberty in the Court of Session in Scotland, and 
obtaiiied it; dictated to me. achiowl. 

' Defence of Mr. Robertson, Printer of the Caledonian Mercury, 
against the Society of Procurators in Edinburgh, for having 
inserted in his Paper a ludicrous Paragraph against -thorn ; 
demonstrating that it was not an injurious Libel; dictated tb 
me. ackncnvl. 

'1782. The greatest part, if not the whole, of a Reply, by the Reverend 
' The first four volumes of the Lives were published in 1779, the last 
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Mr. Shaw, to a Person at Edinburgh, of the Name oi 
refuting his arguments for the authenticity of the 
published by Mr. James Macphcrson as Translatiot 
Ossian. intern, evid. 

1784. List of the Authours of the Universal Plistory, depositee 
British Museum, and printed in the Gentleman’s Maga 
December, this year, acknozvl. 

Various Years. 

Letters to Mrs, Thrale. acknozvl. 

. Prayers and Meditations, which he delivered to the R 

Strahan, enjoining him to publish them, acknotul. 

'■ Sermons left for Publication by John Taylor, LL.D. Pre 

of Westminster, and given to the World by the E 
Samuel tlayes, A.M. hitern. evid. 

Such was the number and variety of the Prose Works of 
Iraordinary man, which I have been able to discover, and 
liberty to mention; but we ought to keep in mind, that the 
undoubtedly have been many more which are yet conceale 
wc may add to the account, the numerous Letters which Ir 
of which a considerable part are yet unpublished. It is ho] 
those persons in whose possession they ■ are, will favour th 
with them. 


JAMES BOS WE. 


‘ After my death I wish no other herald, 

‘ No other speaker of my living actions, 

‘ To keep mine honour from corruption, 

‘But such an honest chronicler as Griffith'.’ 

/ SHAK.SPEARE, Ileziry Fill [Act I, 

’ See Dr. Johnson’s letter to Mrs. say and do, as of all otlr 

■ Thrale, dated Ostick in Skie, Sop- ' rences together; “/or .TKc/i. 

tember 30, 1773 :—‘ Boswell writes a chronicler is Griffith.'” I 
regular Journal of our travels, which PiozziLetters, i. 159, wl 

■ I think contains as much of what I ever we read 'as Griffith.’ 





THE LIFE OF 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, LED. 


T O write the Life of him who excelled all mankind in 
writing the lives of others, and who, whether wc consider 
his extraordinary endowments, or his various works, has been 
equalled by few in any age, is an arduous, and may be reckoned 
in me a presumptuous task. 

Had Dr. Johnson written his own life, in conformity with the 
opinion which he has given*, that every man’s life may be best 
written by himself; had he employed in the preservation of his 
own history, that clearness of narration and elegance of language 
in which he has embalmed so many eminent persons, the world 
would probably have had the most perfect example of biography 
that was ever exhibited. But although he at different times, in a 
desultory manner, committed to writing many particulars of the 
progress of his mind and fortunes, he never had persevering dili- 
-gence enough to form them into a regular composition®. Of these 
memorials a few have been preserved ; but the greater part was 
consigned by him to the flames, a few days before his death. 

As I had the honour and happiness of enjoying his friendship 
for upwards of twenty years ; as I had the scheme of writing his 
life constantly in view ; as he was well apprised of this circum- 


‘ Idler, No, 84. Boswell.—I n this 
paper he says : ‘ Those relations are 
commonly of most value in which the 
writer tells his own stoiy. He that 
Tecoimts the life of another... lessens 
the familiarity of his tale to increase 
its dignity... and endeavours to hide 
the man that he may produce a hero.’ 

® ‘It very seldom happens to man 
that his business is his pleasure. What 
is done from necessity is so often to 


be done when against the present 
inclination, and so often fills the mind 
with anxiety, that an habitual dislike 
steals upon us, and we shrink in¬ 
voluntarily from the remembrance of 
our task. . . . From this unwilling¬ 
ness to perform more than is required 
of that which is commonly performed 
with reluctance it proceeds that few 
authors write their own lives.’ Idler, 
No. 102, See post. May i, 1783. 

stance 
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The authors qtialijications. 

stance', and from time to time obligingly satisfied my inqu 
by communicating to me the incidents of his early years; 
acquired a facility in recollecting, and was very assiduou 
recording, his conversation, of which the extraordinary vi 
find vivacity constituted one of the first features of his charai 
and as I have spared no pains in obtaining materials concer 
him, from every quarter where I could discover that they we 
be found, and have been favoured with the most liberal ^ 
munications by his friends ; I flatter myself that few biograi 
have entered, upon such a work as this, with more advantr 
independent of literary abilities, in which I am not vain en 
to compare myself with some great names who have gone b 
mo in this kind of writing. 

Since my work was announced, several Lives and Memo 
Dr. Johnson have been published^, the most voluminous of v 

' Mrs, t’iozxi records the followinn 1753 till the time Mr.Thralc ar 
convcr.siilioi) will) Jolnison, which, she took me up. I intend, hovvc^ 

.s.'iys, took• on July tS, 1773. disappoint the rogues, and 

‘And wlu) will l)c my biographer,’ make you write the life, with Ti 
.said lie, ‘ do you think?’ ‘tlold.smilh, intelligence; or, which is beti 
no doubt,’ replied I; ‘and he will do it myself after outliving you i 
it the best among us.’ ‘The dog am now,’added he, ‘ keeping a 
would write it best to be .sure,’replied in hopes of using it for that pi 
hej ‘hut his particular malice towards sometime.’ V’lor/.i’sAncc.p.si. 
me, and general disregard for truth, much of this is true cannot be k 

would make the book useless to all, Boswell some time before thi 

and injurious to my character.’ ‘Ohl versatiouliad told Johnson thal 
!LS to that,’ said I, ‘we should all tended to write his Life, and Jc 
fa.sien upon him, and force him to do had given him many particula 
■you justice ; but the worst is, the po^i, March 31, 1772, and Aj: 
Docaor does not hioiv your life ; nor i 773 ). He read moreover in 
can I tell indeed wlio docs, except script most of Boswell’s Jbwr 

Di-. Taylor of Ashbourne.’ ‘Why Hebrides, and from it learnt 

Tayli))',’said he,‘isbetter acquainted intention. ‘It is no small s; 
with iny heart than any man or tion to me to reflect,’ Boswell 
woman now alive; and the history ‘that Dr. Johnson, after bcii 
of niy Oxford exploits lies all between prisedofmy intentions, commut 
him and Adams; but Dr, James to me, at subsequent periods, 
knows )ny voi'y early days better than particulars of his'life.’ Bo 
he, After my coming' to London to Hebrides, Oct. 14, 1773. 
drive tlie world about a little, you ” ‘ It may be said the death 
must all go to Jiick Ilawkeswoi'th for Johnson kept the public mind 
anecdotc.s : I lived in great familiarity tation beyond all former cxainp 

with him (though I tliink there was literary character everexciteds 
not much nlTcction) from the year attention.’ Murphy’s 
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is one compiled for the booksellers of London, by Sir John 
Hawkins, Knight', a man, whom, during my long intimacy with 
Dr. Johnson, I never saw in his company, I think but once, and 
I am sure not above twice. Johnson might have esteemed him 
for his decent, religious demeanour, and his knowledge of books 
and literary history; but from the rigid formality of his manners, 
it is evident that they never could have lived together with com¬ 
panionable ease and familiarity''; nor had Sir John Hawkins 
that nice perception which was necessary to mark the finer 
and less obvious parts of Johnson’s character. His being ap¬ 
pointed one of his executors, gave him an opportunity of taking 
possession of such fragments of a diary and other papers as were 
left; of which, before delivering them up to the residuary legatee, 


whose property they were, he ei 
stance. In this he has not been 

' The greatest part of this book 
was written while Sir John Hawkins 
was alive; and I avow, that one object 
of my strictures was to make Inin feel 
some compunction for his illiberal 
treatment of Dr. Johnson. Since his 
decease, I have suppressed several of 
my remarks upon his work. But 
though I would not ‘war with the 
de&d’ njensivefy, I tliink it necessary 
to be strenuous in defence of my 
illustrious friend, which I cannot be 
without strong animadversions upon 
a writer who h.as greatly injured him. 
Let me add, that though I doubt I 
should not have been very jjrompt to 
gratify Sir John Hawkins with any 
compliment in his life-time, I do now 
•frankly acknowledge, that, in my 
opinion, his volume, however inade¬ 
quate and improper as a life of Dr. 
Johnson, and however discredited by 
unpardonable inaccuracies in other 
respects, contains a collection of 
curious anecdotes and observations, 
.which few men but its author could 
have brought together. Boswell. 

■ ’ ‘The next name that was started 
was that of Sir John Hawkins ; and 
Mrs. Thrale said, "Why now, Dr. 


ideavoured to extract the sub- 
very successful, as I have found 

Johnson, he is another of those whom 
you suffer nobody to abuse but your¬ 
self : Garrick is one too; for, if any 
other person sieeaks against him, you 
brow-beat him in a minute." “Why 
madam,” answered he, ‘‘ they don’t 
know when to abuse him, and when 
to praise him ; I will allow no man 
to speak ill of David that he does 
not deserve; and as to Sir John, 
why really I believe liim to be ail 
honest man at the bottom ; but 
to be sure he is penurious, and he 
is mean, and it must be owned he 
has a degree of brutality, and a ten¬ 
dency to savageness, that cannot 
easily be defended. . . . He said that 
Sir John and he once belonged to 
the same glub, but that as he eat 
no supper, after the first night of his 
admission he desired to be excused 
paying his share. ‘‘ And was he ex¬ 
cused ?’’ " 0 yes ; for no man is 

angry at another for being inferior 
to himself, We all scorned him, and 
admitted his plea. For my part, I 
was such a fool as to pay my share for 
wine, though I never tasted any. But 
Sir J ohnwas a most tmchibable mAn.”’ 
Madame D’Arblay’s Diary., i. 65. 

upon 
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WarhLriods vietu 


ti .0. Si. Jo^-l-Bm. i. nc. 
ledge, exhibit s. fan ago>^ ];i;m-aiy gosmiung ; but 

devoid of cntertainmen o _ unncccHsaiy cxtractH fi'om 

besides its being swelled o-t wdh longjnn ^ 

various works (even one of sev . Tohiison, but liy OUlys), a 

Catalogue, and those "^C'^bn’ is the subject of 

very small part of it relates to the i„ Uhi state- 

the book ; and, in that, there is sue excusable, 

meat of facts, as in ^ ‘ . unsatisfactory. But 

and certainly makes his J tb^ whole of it a 

what is still wor.se, thcic is b unfavouralde con- 

dark uncharitable cast, by whmh ^ ,,,, 

.tructionisputupon I trust, will, by 

and conduct of my iHusLu • ^ j,„ib from tlus in- 

a true and fair ,^^,tbour, and from tlm .sligliter 

jurious misrcprcsentation.s o . < > . lum". 

ispersions of a lady who onim War- 

, which. Uun^h 

?r i. C'c;- ..I a or ^r„ . 

value of my own work, by contrasting it N\un 


> ‘ lncenauringMr.[.j/rlJ.Hawkins s 

Unok I sav: "There is throuKhnut 
the whole of it a dark, uncharitable 
cast, which puts the most unfavom^ 
alile construction on ray ilUisuious 
friend's conduct.” Malone maintains 


iriCiiua uv»i*v»v.wv. - - 

cast will not do; he will have 


‘ma¬ 


lignancy,” Is that not too strong? 
flow would “disposition” do? . . . 
Hawkins is no doubt vciy 
lent. Observe how he tails of me as 
unknown! Letters of Bosw^ 
n '>8i Malone wrote of Hawkins 
as follows: ‘The bishop [Bishop 
Percy of Dromore] concurred with 
every other person I have heard 
sneak of Hawkins, in saying til at he 

waTa most detestable fellow. He was 


the Bishop heard him give _a diav.u,- 
ter of Hawkins once tluU panttMl him 
in the blackest colours j though 1 )yrr 
was by no means apt m deal m such 
portraits. Dyer «md he was .t in.m 
of the most miacluevmis, _um'li.inu 
alile, and malignant disiiosmon, bn 
Toshua Reynolds oliservetl to me 
that Hawkins, though !u: assumec 
great outward sancliiyt wiw not onli 
mean .and grovelling in 
l)ut alisolutcly dishonest. He nevt 
lived in any real intimacy wtUi iJ 
Tohnson, wlio never opKiied hm he.i 
to him, or had in fact any ncfairat 
knowledge of his diaracter. t 'O' 
Malone, pp, 43 S" 7 . .bcK/w?i I'C' 
1764, note. , _ , 
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have spoken, is so well conceived and expressed, that I cannot 
refrain from here inserting it;— 

‘ I shall endeavour, (says Dr. Warburton,) to give you what satisfaction 
I can in any thing you want to be satisfied in any subject of Milton, 
and am extremely glad you intend to write his life. Almost all the 
life-writers we have had before Toland and Desmaiseaux', are indeed 
strange insipid creatures; and yet I had rather read the worst of them, 
than be obliged to go through with this of Milton’s, or the other’s life 
of Eoileau, where there is such a dull, heavy .succession of long quota¬ 
tions of disinteresting passages, that it makes their method quite nau¬ 
seous. But the verbose, tasteless Frenchman seems to lay it down as 
a principle, that every life must be a book, and what’s worse, it proves 
a book without a life; for what do we know of Boileau, after all his 
tedious stuff? You are the only one, (and I speak it without a 
compliment) that by the vigour of your stile and sentiments, and the 
real importance of your material.s, have the art, (which one would 
imagine no one could have missed,) of adding agreements to the most 
agreeable subject in the world, which is literary history'.’ 

‘Nov. 24, 1737.’ 

Instead of melting down my materials into one mass, and con¬ 
stantly speaking in my own person, by which I might have 
appeared to have more merit in the execution of the work, I have 
resolved to adopt and enlarge upon the excellent plan of Mr. 
Mason, in his Memoirs of Gray^ Wherever narrative is neces¬ 
sary to explain, connect, and supply, I furnish it to the best of 
my abilities; but in the chronological series of Johnson’s life, 
which I trace as distinctly as I can, year by year, I produce, 
wherever it is in my power, his own minutes, letters or conversa¬ 
tion, being convinced that this mode is more lively, and will 
make my readers better acquainted with him, than even most of 
those were who actually knew him, but could know him only 
partially; whereas there is here an accumulation of intelligence 


’ Voltaire in his account of Bayle 
says; ‘Des Maizcaux a ecrit sa vie 
en un gros volume; elle ne devait 
pas contenir six pages.’ Voltaire’s 
Works^ edition of 1819, xvii. 47. 

' Brit. Mus. 4320, Ayscough’s 
Catal., Sloane MSS. Boswell.— 
Horace Walpole describes Birch as 
‘a worthy, good-natured soul, full of 
industry and activity, and running 


about like a young setting-dog in 
quest of anything, new or old, and 
with no parts, taste, or judgment,’ 
Walpole’s Letters, vii. 326. See ;post, 
Sept. 1743. 

^ ‘You have fixed the method of 
biography, and whoever will write a 
life well must imitate you.’ Horace 
Walpole to Mason ; Walpole’s Let¬ 
ters,'A. 2i\, 


from 
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'Not a panegyrick, hiU a Life. 

from various points, by which his character is more fully uhdei 
stood and illustrated 

Indeed I cannot conceive a more perfect mode of writing an 
man’s life, than not only relating all the most important events c 
it in their order, but interweaving what he privately wrote, an 
said, and thought; by which mankind arc enabled as it were t 
sec him live, and to Mive o’er each scene®’ with him, as h 
actually advanced through the several stages of his life. Had h 
other friends been as diligent and ardent as I was, he migl 
have been almost entirely preserved. As it i.s, I will venture t 
say that-he will be seen in this work more completely than an 
man who ha.s ever yet lived*. 

And he will be scon as he really was ; for I profess to writ 
not his pancg3'rick, which must be all praise, but his Life ; whicl 
great and good as he was, must not be supposed to be entircl 
perfect. To be as he wa.s, is indeed subject of panegyrick enoug 
to any man in this state of being; but in every picture thei 
should be shade as well as light, and when I delineate hii 
without reserve, I do what he himself recommended, both by h 
precept and Jus example''. 

‘ If the biographer writes from pcr.sonal knowledge, and makes hasi 
to gratify the puljlick curiosity, there is danger lest his interest, his fea 
his gratitude, or his tenderness overpower his fidelity, and tempt hii 
to conceal, if not to invent. There are many who think it an act ( 

' ‘ I am absolutely certain that my Malone’s note of March 15, lySr, ar 

mode of biography, which gives not Boswell’s Hebrides, Sept. 22, 177 

only a History of Johnson’s visible Hannah More met Boswell when 1 

progress through the world, and of was carrying through the press h 

]ii.s publications, but a view of his Journal of a Tour to the Hebridt 

mind in his letters and conversations, ‘ Boswell tells me,’ she writes, ‘he 
is ihc most perfect that can be con- printing anecdotes of Johnson, n' 
ccived, and will be more ofa Life than his Life, but, as he has the vanity 
any work that has ever yet appeared.’ call pyramid. I besought h 

Letters of Boswell, p. 265. tenderness for our virtuous and mo 

“ Pope’s Prologue to Addison’s revered departed friend, and beggi 
Cato, 1 . 4. he would mitigate some of his aspei 

^ ‘. . . Boswell is the first of bio- ties. He said roughly: “Hewou 
graphers. lie has distancecl all his not cut off his claws, nor make 
competitors so decidedly that it is not tiger a cat, to please anybody.” 
worth wliilc to place them. Eclipse will, I doubt not, be a very ainusii 
is first, and the rest nowhere.' Ma- book, but, I hope, not an indiscre 
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piety to hide the faults or failings of their friends, even when they can 
ijo longer suffer by their detection; we therefore see whole ranks of 
characters adorned witli uniform panegyrick, and not to be known from 
one another but by extrinsick and casual circumstances. “ Let me 
remember, (says Hale,) when I find myself inclined to pity a criminal,, 
that there is likewise a pity due to the country.” If we owe regard to 
the memory of the dead, there is yet more respect to be paid to knorv- 
ledge, to virtue and to truth'.’ : 

What I consider as the peculiar value of the following work, is, 
the quantity it contains of Johnson’s conversation ; which is 
universally acknowledged to have been eminently instructive and 
entertaining; and of which the specimens that I have given upon 
a former occasionhave been received with so much approbation, 
that I have good grounds for supposing that the world will not 
be indifferent to more ample communications of a similar nature.' 

That the conversation of a celebrated man, if his talents have 
been exerted in conversation, will be.st display his character, is, L 
trust, too well established in the judgment of mankind, to be at 
ail shaken by a sneering observation of Mr. Mason, in his Memoirs 
cf Mr. .William Whitehead, in which there is literally no Life,, 
but a mere dry narrative of facts^ I do not think it was quite 
necessary to attempt a depreciation of what is universally es¬ 
teemed, because it was not to be found in the immediate object 
of the ingenious writer’s pen ; for in truth, from a man so still and 
so tame, as to be contented to pass many years as the domestick 
companion of a superannuated lord and lady'*, conversation could 
no more be expected, than from a Chinese mandarin on a 
chimney-piece, or the fantastick figures on a gilt leather skreen. 

If authority be required, let us appeal to Plutarch, the prince 
of ancient biographers. Ovre racs eTrt^avecrrdrots irpd^ecrt Trdvreos 
loeoTi S7]\toiris dperijs ij xaicfay, dXXd irpayixa ttoXXiIkis, koL 

pfjna, Kal TratStd riy tpipaa-iv ijdovs eiroipo-ei' p-aWov t) /xdyat pypioveKpoi, 
Kai orapard^tis al peyLo-raL, Kal iroXtopKfat TroKeoiv. ‘Nor is it always 
in the most distinguished atchievements that men’s virtues or vices 


Itamiler, Ito. 6 o. Boswell. 

” In the Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides. 

^ ‘ Mason’s Life of Gray is excel¬ 
lent, because it is interspersed with 
letters which sliow us the ma 7 i. His 


Life of Whitehead is not a life at all, 
for there is neither a letter nor a say¬ 
ing from first to last.’ Letters of 
Boswell, p. 265. 

* The Earl and Countess of Jersey; 
Wright. 


may 
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may be best discerned ; but very often an action of small note, a 
short saying*-, or a jest, shall distinguish a person’s real character 
more than the greatest sieges, or the most iini)ortant battles'.’ 

To this may bo added the sentiincnt.s of the very man whose 
life I am about to exhibit. 

‘The business of the Inographer is often to pass slightly over those 
performances and incidents which prothi<-e vulgar greatness, tt) lead 
the thoughts into domeslick privata'es, and ilisplay the minute details of 
daily life, where extcrioiir aiijiendages are cast aside, and men excel 
each other only by prudence and hy virtue. 'I'he account of'I'huauus 
is with great propriety said hy its aulhoiir to h.ave been written, tli.at it 
might lay open to posterity the jwivale and familiar character of that 
man, atjus uigeni'um d candorm ex ijisiiis sen’p/is sun/ olim ir//i/>er iiiu ii- 
/un\ whose candour and genius will to lliu end of lime be by his 
writings preserved in adiniralioit. 

‘'I'here arc many invi.sible ciitaimslancc.s, wliicli wtiellier we retul as 
enquirers after natural or nuiral knowledge, whether we inteml to en¬ 
large our science, or increase our virtue, are m(»re importaiil than [ud) 
lick octairrences. Thus .Sallust, llie great master of nature, has not 
forgot in his account of (kililine to remark, that Ids walk was now quick, 
and again slow, as an indication of a mind revolving'' with violent com¬ 
motion. Thus the story of Melanduluin ad’ords a striking lecture on the 
value of time, hy informing us, that when he had made an aiipoiiumeiu, 
he expected not only the hour, hut the. tniinile to he Used, that llu! day 
might not run out in the idleness of suspeiice ; .and all the plans ami 
enterprises of Do Witt are now of le,H.s iiniiortanee to the world than that 
part of his personal ch.arae.tcr, whicli represents him as careful of his 
health, and negligent of his life. 

Mhit biography has often been allotted to writers, who scent vta-y Utile 
acquainted with the nature of their task, or very negligent alunil the 
performance. Tltey rarely alTortl any other accoiml than miglil l)e 
collected from puldick juipers, but imagine themselves writing a life, 
when they exhiltit a chronological serie.s of actions or preferments; htnd 
have so lillle regard to llie manners-' or Itehaviour of their lieroes, that 
more knowledge may be gained of a inan'.s- real character, liy a short 
conversation with one of his servants, than from a formal and studied 
narrative, Itegun with his petligree, and ended witii his funeral. 

‘'I'here are indeed, some naliira) reason.*! wliy these narratives are often 
written Iry sucli as wc-re not likely to give much instrueiion or tleliglil, 

’ I'hiliireli’s Lij'e 0/ Ale.vunde)-, dinij'. 

Ltinghonie’s 'I'ranslalion. llo.sww.t.. In the nrigm.’d, (Uid so Ultk re- 

“ In the original, revolving some- gnrd Ihe manners, 

ami 
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and why most accounts of particular persons are barren and useless. If 
a life be delayed till interest and envy are at an end, we may hope for 
impartiality, but must expect little intelligence ; for the incidents which 
give excellence to biography are of a volatile and evanescent kind, such 
as soon escape the memory, 'and are transmitted' by tradition. We 
know how few can pourtray a living acquaintance, except by his most 
prominent and observable particularities, and the grosser features of his 
mind; and it may be easily imagined how much of this little knowledge 
may be lost in imparting it, and how soon a succession of copies will 
lose all resemblance of the original 

I am fully aware of the objections which may be made to the 
minuteness on some occasions of my detail of Johnson's conver¬ 
sation, and how happily it is adapted for the petty exercise of 
ridicule, by men of superficial understanding and ludicrous fancy ; 
but I remain firm and confident in my opinion, that minute parti- 
cular.s arc frequently characteristick, and always amusing, when 
they relate to a distinguished man. I am therefore exceedingly 
unwilling that any thing, however slight, which my illustrious 
friend thought it worth his while to express, with any degree of 
point, should perish. For this almost superstitious reverence, I 
have found very old and venerable authority, quoted by our great 
modern prelate. Seeker, in whose tenth sermon there is the 
following passage: 

'Rabbi David Kimcki, a noted Jewish Commentator, who lived about 
five hundred years ago, explains that passage in the first Psalm, His leaf 
also shall not withe?-, from Rabbins yet older than himself, thus : That 
eve?i the idle talk, so he exjrresses it, of a good ??ia?i ought to he regarded; 
the most superfluous things he saith are always of some value. And 
other ancient authours have the same phrase, nearly in the same sense.’ 

Of one thing I am certain, that considering how highly the 
small portion which we have of the table-talk and other anecdotes 
of our celebrated writers is valued, and how earnestly it is 
regretted that we have not more, 1 am justified in preserving 
rather too many of Johnson’s sayings, than too few; especially 
as from the diversity of dispositions it cannot be known with 
certainty beforehand, whether what may seem trifling to some, 
and perhaps to the collector himself, may not be most agreeable to 

' In the original, a?id are rarely ira?is?nitted. 

° Rambler, No. 6o. BosWELL. 
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many; and tim ^rcaler number Uiat an aulhiun-can [)lea.sc in any 
dc^^n'cc, tlie morn plnasiirc; clm’s llu-re arisi- u > a Inaievolcnt mind. 

To tlin.sn mho arn \vi;ak (‘nuui;h lo thinic this a di‘;;ratlin”' task, 
and tlic time; and labour whicli have lu-on tiovolad to it misem- 
ploynd, I shall conUail iny.-adf will; oiipo'.in.i; iho authority eif the 
greatest man of any aj;c, Jl'l.M'.s (‘.l-.SAU. uf wliom Haain ob¬ 
serves, tliat ‘in his l)ook of Apolhi'ipus uliii'h he eollectcil, 
M’c see that he esteemed it more lioiioiir lo make himself but 
a pair of ttibles, to take the wise and pith}’ words of others, 
than to have every word of his own to In; math; an apothegm 
or an oracle’.' 

Having said thus much bj' wiiy of intrtidiielion, T e.cimnn’l the 
following pages to the caiulonr of the I'uldiek. 

SAMUia,'-’JtUliS'.soN Wits liorii ;d I.iild'ield, iit Staffordshire, on 
the iHth of SeplemlK-r, N..S., 1701;; and liis initiation into the 
Christian Church was not ilelayed ; for Id-, baptism is recorded, in 
the register of .St. M.iry’s parish in that eil)’, to havt: been p<!r- 
formetl on the day of his birth. I lis father is there .stiled (li'iitle- 
■inaii^ a cireumstance; (pf which .in ip.iiPii.uii p.iiiep.yrist hits prtu’.sed 
liim for not being proud ; when the litilh is, lli.d llie aiipellation 
of Gentleman, though now lost in the indisei iniintile assuin|)lion 
of/tV/znrewas commonly taken by those who coidd iupI hoasl 
of gentility. His father was Mich.ie! JppIuisoh, a native of I lerh)'- 
shire, of obscure c.'clractioii’*, ulio settled in l.iehfield as a bocpk- 
sellcr tuul .stationer'. His mother was .Stuah h'lnal, ilescended of 

' Tiacoii's A<h'<itu'(iiu'nt of /.oirn- tfm.' ‘ I'll ^ltl(ll•llakt• that if ymi read 

inj^, liiiok 1 . lloswKi.i.. ilw Miiirrsp ripilims ipp all tlir oitUcs 

“ J(p!ihh(ji\’s ^a'dfallicr, l)r. .Sainiu-I in dn- kiiiu'lnlii, y<iil will nnt liiul Cliirc 

•Swinfen, ai:i'cn'tlin)f In die aiiilmr nf Irtire. diicrn’d in any bin Iviiiiiirrs. 

Memoirs of the Life mul tK/vV/Vri'i of ... lii a wnnl ii is lupw l\i/intiis Ar- 

yjr.ya//.p/.ivp;/, 17K5, |). Id, w.is al llir ;i iiriiipic nf l'',.s<|iiiii's, 

tiiiKi nfliis liivtli Iniliiiun with .Mirliat l Ami I d'pii’i kiimv Imt by dm laU; ai I 

Jolinsppii. Jpplinsim liail inn Irsnn ilm nf n.inn.ilis;nip>ii, fpprci|;ni'i's will as- 

innllu'r's siiir, iiaimal .Sauuicl anil siuim that lillr as part of dm innmniity 

Nalliaii;ml (.sen A'o/rs and ijitr/iry, of lifiii|.; Miiglisliiiinii.' 'J'hr TuHer, 

5 di S. V. 13), afUT wiimn lin ami liis No. nj. 

briPtlua' m.ay li.arn bnnii n.iiimd. It * *| l•;t|| liaitlly t(*ll wlin was my 
Bwiiis morn likniy that it was lii-. y;od no'mlf.idmv,' s.iid Jolnisnii. .Snn post, 
fatiinr who nmn liiin his iiaiiin. May ry/i. 

•' So curly as lyui^ y/fc'/’((f/rTnnin- '• .Minlianl Johnson was liorii in 
plains of this‘indiscriminate assump- 1(1 ft. tic unisi liuvn Imnu nnyani d 

an 
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an ancient race of substantial yeomanry in Warwickshire' They 
were well advanced in years when they married, and never had 
more tlian two children, both sons ; Samuel, their first born who 
lived to be the illustrious character whose various excellence I 
am to endeavour to record, and Nathanael, who died in his 
twenty-fifth year. 

Ml. Michael Johnson wa.s a man of a large and robust body 
and of a strong and active mind ; yet, as in the most solid rocks 
veins of unsound substance are often discovered, there was in him 
a mixture of that di.sease, the nature of which eludes the most 
minute enquiry, though the effects are well known to be a w'eari- 
ness of life, an unconcern about those things which agitate the 
gicatci part of mankind, and a general sensation of gloomy 
vvietchedne.ss“. From him then his son inherited, with some 
other qualitie.s,‘a vile melancholy,* which in his too strong ex¬ 
pression of any disturbance of the mind, ‘ made him mad all his 
life, at least not soberk’ Michael w'as, however, forced by the 


in the book-Uadc as early as i68i; 
for in the Life of Dryden his son 
Bays, ‘The sale of Absalom and Achi- 
tophcl was so largo, that my father, 
ail old bookseller, told me, he had not 
known it equalled but by Sachcverell’s 
Trial,’ Johnson’s Works, vii. 276. 
In the Life of Sprat he is described 
by his son as ‘an old man who had 
been no careless observer of the pass¬ 
ages of those limes.’ Ib. 392. 

' Her epitapli says that she was 
barn at Kingsnorton. Kingsnorton is 
in Worcestershire, and not, as the 
epitaph says, ‘ in agio Varvicensi.’ 
Wlien Johnson a few days before 
his death burnt his papers, some 
fragments of liis Attitals escaped the 
flames. One of tlicse was never 
seen by Boswell; il was published in 
180S under the title of Aft Accoimi 
of the Life of Dr, Samuel Jolmson, 
from his Birth to his Klevefith Year, 
written by himself. In this he says 
(p. 14), ‘ My mother had no value for 
my father’s relations ; those indeed 
whom we knew of were much lower 
than hers.’ Writing to Mrs. Thralc 


on liis way lo Scotland he said: ‘We 
changed our horses at Darlington, 
where Mr. Conicliiis Harrison, a 
cousin-german of mine, was per- 
jietual curate. He was the only one 
of my relations who ever rose in for¬ 
tune above penuiy, or in character 
above neglect.’ Piossi Letters, i. 105. 
Ilis uncle Harrison he described as 
‘ a VC) )' mean and vulgar man, dmnk 
evciy night, but drunk with little 
drink, very peevish, veiy proud, very 
ostcntatiou.s, but luckily not rich.’ 
Amials, p. 28. In Notes and Queries, 
6tli S. X. 46 s, is given the following 
extract of the marriage of J ohnson’s 
parents from the Register of Pack- 
wood in Warwickshire :— 

‘1706. Mickell Johnsones of lich- 
field and Sara ford niarjed June the 
9th.’ 

” Mrs. Piozzi {Anec. p. 3) records 
that Johnson told her that ‘ his father 
was wrong-headed, positive, and 
afflicted with melancholy.’ 

’ Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 
3id edit. p. 213 [Sept. 16]. Bos¬ 
well. 
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rjeUTowiicss of hit! circunist:\iici's to In.' vi'.iy dilipyiU in busiiiL' 
not only in his shop', IniL I)y ocfusioiially rcsurtinp- ii, sevci 
towns in iho ncitthhniirhooil ’, sniiu' of wliii li wort' at a oonsidc 
able distance from Lichfielcl'. At that time booksc-lhns’sho 
in tlic [irovincial towns of I'.nyiaiid were* veia' rai’e, so that the 
was not one even in Jhrinin(.j!iaini in which town old Mr. Johnsi 
ii.scd to open a .shoi> every iiiarlccl day, lie was a pretty ^oi 
Latin .scholar, and a citixen so eredilalile as to be niade one 
the mattistrates of l.ichficld''; and, beiiiit a man o( j.yiiul sen: 
and skill in his trade, he aciinired a reasonable slmn; of wealth, 


which however he afterwards lo 
iinsucce.ssfully in a manuraetiire 

■ .Stockclalc in his Ufnnun, ii. 
102, reenrds an anccdoU’ intd him 
l)y Jaha.son of‘ihe amcrnsily of oni' 
of tlu: cuhtoinrrs of his fadwr. "1 Ids 
man was luirchasinti a hook, and 
liri'.ssed my falhcr lo lot him liavc ii 
al a far less |>rice ilian ii was wmih. 
When his olher lopii's of |ll•lsll;e.ion 
kiiled, he had lei oiirse lo oiii’ ai);n 
incnl wliieh, he thoiinhl, would im 
fallihiy prevail; Vou know, Mr. 
Johnson, dial I buy an ahimiiae of 
you every year.’” 

' Kxtract of a letter, dated ‘’(‘rent- 
ham, til. I’cter’s day, lyth,’ wrilten 
l)y tile Kev. CreorKO I'la.xlon, Chaplain 
at that time to (.nrd Cower, which 
may serve to sliow the. hiph estima¬ 
tion in which the Kaiher «if our m eat 
Moralist was Iield ; ‘Jnlmsun, the. 
Litchfield Lihrarian, is now here ; lie 
propaKUte.s learninn all . over tins 
diocese, and advaneeili knowledpe 
to its just lieiplit; all tin; t'lei'ny liere 
are Ids I'npil.s, and .suck all they have 
frum him | Allen eanuoi make a war 
rant without iiis preeedeui, nor imr 
quondam John ICvans draw a rero;,;- 
nizanci; .w/i? r//m//(Wc d/o//mV/'v.’ 
(/w//4.7«rf«’.vd/(t,^''iii7V/(',<)<'toliei', lyyi. 
Ho.SWKI.I., 

’ In A’/»//'.r untl Qiirrii'x, ird .S. v. 
33, is ('ivnn tiie following tide p.tne of 


I the prisitfsl purl, by i;nijnj.;'ii 
f piirfbiiifiit'', 1 If wits ;t xciilo 

l!y .Sir Iiihn Idoyi'r of ihe City 
I.ilchlield, Kl., M.I)., of (,)tiee 
College, iKIind, l.ondoii; I’riiu 
fill' Miihael Johnson, llnnksi'ller, a 
me to he sold al his shops at l,ii< 
field and tUiositer, in .Stafl’oi'dsliii 
ami .\shhy de la /um h, in l.eieesl 
sidle, I/1.S7,' 

‘ johusmi wCiliii); of Ids Idi 
says ; ' .My fuller luiuK dial yi 
shei'iir of I .ii lilield, and to ride t 
(ill nil ol die I oimiy (.Mr, Crokersi 
yests lily, iiol liehiy. aware that 'I 
City of l.i<hfieltl was a cniniiy 
itself.' .See ! l.irwood's/./('///oVr/, p 
111 likt- maiim v, in the Militia Hill 
' 7 iih t'/'ie/ I7y>) we find euleri 
‘ I tevoilshire uillt Isxeler City a 
Cniiniy,'' l.im olusldre with l.ims 
City ami Coiuiiy'l nest il.iy, wli 
w.is a I ereiiiotiy dieii (lei fiii'ined w 
yreal pomp, he was asked liy : 
nmiliei whom he winild invite to ■ 
Kidiiiy ; and aiisweri-d, “all the to 
now,’’ lie feasted llie i ili/ens w 
um omuiou iii.iyuilii enee, ami was 
last Iml one that maiulaiiied 
splemluiir of the Kidiny.’ Atiihifi 
10. He i.erved the onieu of liuil 
warden in ifiltfi; of sherilTin lyo*); 
Jimiorliailiirin lyiK; and seniorlia 
in 1725,' 11arwootl's/,/(•/!//(■//(', p. .1 

^ * ,My father and mother had 

11 •» I If >'i irjoji.. Ti/iIm /til 
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high-church man and royalist, and retained his attacliment to the 
.unfortunate house of Stuart, though he reconciled himself, by 
casuistical arguments of expediency and necessity, to take the 
oaths imposed by the prevailing power'. 

■ There is a circumstance in his life somewhat romantick, but so 
well authenticated, that I shall not omit it. A young woman of 
Leek, in Staffordshire, while he served his apprenticeship there, 
conceived a violent passion for him ; and though it met with no 
favourable return, followed him to Lichfield, where she took 
lodgings opposite to the house in which he lived, and indulged 
her hopeless flame. When he was informed that it so preyed 
upon her mind that her life was in danger, he with a generous 
humanity went to her and offered to marry her, but it was then 
too late: her vital power was exhausted ; and she actually 
exhibited one of the very rare instances of dying for love. She 
was buried in the cathedral of Lichfield ; and he, with a tender 
regard, placed a .stone over her grave with this inscription : 

Here lies the body of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Blanev, a stranger. 

She departed this life 
20 of September, 1694. 


father could not bear to talk of his 
affairs, and my motlier being unac¬ 
quainted with books cared not to talk 
of anything else. Had my mother 
been more literate, they had been 
better companions. She might have 
sometimes introduced her unwelcome 
topic with more success, if she could 
have diversified her conversation. Of 
business she had no distinct con¬ 
ception ; and tlierefore her discourse 
was composed only of complaint, 
fear, and suspicion. Neither of them 
ever tried to calculate the profits of 
trade, or the expenses of living. My 
mother concluded that we were poor, 
because we lost by some of our 
trades ; but the truth was, that my 
father, having in the early part of his 
life contracted debts, never had trade 
sufficient to enable him to pay them 
and maintain his family; he got 
something, but not enough.’ Annals, 


p. 14. Mr, Croker noticing the violence 
of Johnson’s language against the 
Excise, with great acutene.ss sus¬ 
pected ‘ some cause of personal ani~ 
mosi/y, this mention of tlic trade in 
parchment (an exciscable article) 
afforded a clue, which has led to the 
confii'mation of that suspicion. In 
the records of the Excise Board is to 
be found the following letter, ad¬ 
dressed to the supervisor of excise 
at Lichfield : ‘July 27, 1725. The 
Commissioners received yours of the 
22nd instant, and since the justices 
would not give judgment against Mr. 
Michael Johnson, the tanner, not¬ 
withstanding the facts were fairly 
against him, the Board direct that the 
next time he offends, you do not lay 
an information against him, but send 
an affidavit of the fact, that he may 
be prosecuted in the Exchequer.’ 

' Sec post, March 27, 1775. 

Johnson’.s 



Sara/i 




[A.D. 1 


JohiiHoa’s motiurf was a wnnian of ilistiii;rui.slii'<l iiiulor.stjuuli 
I asked Ids old schnol-follinv, Mr. t [i:ctor, .'Uirj,';('i)n <>[' Birini 
ham, if .she was not vain of her .son. I Ic s;uil, ' ,slu> li:ul loo nr 
{food scn.se to he vain, hut slu' knew hei' sou's value.’ [Ua- pj 
was not infei'iour to hc'r iiiuU'i'.standinif ; and to her nni.st 
ascribed tho.se early impression.s (tf relipjoii iniou tlie mind of 
son, from which the world afterwards dorivial so much l)en 
Me told me, that he rcineivdiered distiiietly haviup- had llie I 
notice of Heaven, ‘a place to which pood (wople went,' and 1 
‘a place to which had [)eo[ile went,' eoiiimuuic.ued to him 
her, when a little child in bed with her' ; and that it mi{;ht 
the better fixed in hi.s inemorj', .she sent him to reiieat it 
Thomas Jiick.son, their man-.servaiit ; he not liein{{ in the v 
this was not done ; lait there was no oeea'.ion lor aii}'artih 
aid for its j)rc!st;rvalion. 

fn following .so very eminent a man from his ei’adle to 
{frave, every minute jiarl ienlar, which can throw lip.ht on 
{iropress of his mind, is iiiteri -.lin;;, That he was rnnarka 
even in his earliest j’ears, may easily lie suiumsed ; for to u.se 
own words in hi.s Life of .dj-deiiliam, 

‘That the slrvnplh of his miiti i.standinj’, the at t iii.u y of his disi 
iiiont, and ardour of his eiiriu.siiv, mipln laive heeii remarked fitui 
infancy, by a diligent observer, iluTe itt no re.isoii to iloulii. |'’iir, i 
is no instance tif any man, whose liisim v has been minutely relaleil, 
did not in every jiart of life iliseovL-i the .s.inie |ii'oiiiiitioii of iiUellet 
vigour".’ 

In all such investiputions it is i ertalidy unwise to paj- too m 
attention to incuienls wliieh the eretlulous relate with e; 
sali-sfaction, and the more senipnltui.s or witl)' eiaiuirer (tonsil 
only a,s Unn'ek.s of ridieule : S’et there is a Irailitioiial .story of 
infant Hercules of loryism, so nirioiisly eharaeteristick, tin 
.sludl not withhold it. It was i iimimmicated to me. in a k 
from Mis.s Mary Adye, of Liehfa Id : 

‘When l>r. Saelieverel w.et al I.u Iilklit, fnlinsoii wris not quite t 


' ‘ I I'cmeioltfr, dial lit in;; in lici! 
with my motlicr nac iinnninn, I was 
tnlci ity her of ihc two ]il;u'('s Oi tvhii It 
live iiihaliiianis of this woihl wen* 
received nfter dealii: one a line plat t* 
tilled with hiippinevi,calk'd 1 leaven; 


die Ollier, a satl |ilace, t ailed 
'I'ii.ii ihi'i acoaim mneli nlll'i lei 
imagin.ilioii 1 dt> not vemeii 

A nil'llf, p. II). 

‘ Jiilmriiu'', Wi'ii'x, \ i, .|i/i. 


y 
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years old. My grandfather Hammond observed him at the cathedral 
perched upon liis father’s shoulders, listening and gaping at the much 
celebrated preacher. Mr. Hammond asked Mr. Johnson how he could 
possibly think of bringing such an infant to church, and in the midst of 
so great a croud. He answered, because it was impossible to keep 
him at ho)ne; for, young as he was, he believed he had caught the 
publick spirit and zeal for Sacheverel, and would have staid for ever in 
the church, satisfied with beholding himb’ 

Nor can I omit a little in.stancc of that jealous Independence of 
spirit, and impetuosity of temper, which never forsook him. The 
fact was acknowledged to me by himself, upon the authority of 
his mother. One day, when the servant who used to be sent to 
school to conduct him home, had not come in time, he set out 
by himself, though he was then so near-sighted, that he was 
obliged to stoop down on his hands and knees to take a view of 
the kennel before he ventured to step over it. His school¬ 
mistress, afraid that he might miss his way, or fall into the 
kennel, or be run over by a cart, followed him at some distance. 
He happened to turn about and perceive her. Feeling her careful 
attention as an insult to his manliness, he ran back to her in a 
rage, and beat her, a.s well as his strength would permit. 

Of the power of his memory, for which he was all his life 
eminent to a degree almost incredible’^, the following early in¬ 
stance was told me in his presence at Lichfield, in 1776, by hi.s 
’step-daughter, Mrs. Lucy Porter, as related to her by his mother. 


' Mr. Crokcr disbelieves ihe story 
altogether. ‘ Sacheverel,’ he says, ‘by 
his sentence pronounced in Feb. 1710, 
was interdicted for three years from 
preaching ; so that he could not have 
preached at Lichfield while Johnson 
was under three years of age. Sache¬ 
verel, indeed, made a triumphal pro¬ 
gress tlirough tile midland counties 
in 1710; and it appears by the books 
of the corporation of Lichfield that he 
was received in that town, and com¬ 
plimented by the attendance of the 
corporation, “ and a present of three 
dozen of wine,” on June 16, 1710; 
but then “ the infant Hercules of 
Toryism" was just nine months old.’ 
It is quite possible that the story is in 


the main correct. Saclievcrel was 
received in Lichfield in 1710 on his 
way down to SIn'opshire to take pos¬ 
session of a living. At the end of 
the suspension in March 1713 he 
preached a sonnon in London, for 
which, as he told Swift, ‘ a book¬ 
seller gave him ;£ioo, intending to 
print 30,000 ’ (Swift’s Journal to 
Stella, April 2, 1713). It is likely 
enough that cither on his way up to 
town or on his return journey he 
preached at Lichfield. In the spring 
of 1713 Johnson was three years 
old. 

” See/OJT/, p. 48, and April 25, 1778, 
note ; and Boswell’s Hebrides, Oct. 
28, 1773- 


When 
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yohnson's infant precocity, [A.r>.i7i2, 


When he was :i cliilcl in petticdals, aiul had leunit Lo read, Mrs, 
Johnson one morning put the amiintiii [)rayer-l)ook into his 
hands, pointed to the collect for the day, and said, ‘Sam, you 
must get this by heart.’ Sim went up stairs, le.aving him to study 
it; Ihit by the time she had reaclusl tlu'second lloor, she heard 
him following her. ‘What’s tlu; matter? ’ said she;. ‘ I can say 
it,’ he replied ; and r(;;[)eateil it ilislincti}', though he could not 
have read it more than t^vice, 

But there has been anotlu;r story of his infant precocity 
generally circulated, and generallj' lu'lieved, the truth of which ) 
am to refute upon his own authority. It is Loltl‘, that, when r 
child of three year.s oUl, he clianeed to Irmul upon a tUickling, tlu 
eleventh of a brood, and killed it; upon which, it is .said, he 
dictated to his mother the following epitaph : 

‘Here lies gixid iiuisler diui':, 

Wluiin Samuel johiisoii trod on; 

If ii liad liv'd, it liml lieetr /»(/', 

Inir then we’d had an ;'</</ vne,' 

There is .surely internal evidence that this little eongiositini 
combines in it, wb.at no child of three yi'ar.s old could ])roclucc 
without an extension of its f;irultit;s by inimediaU; inspinilinn 
yet Mrs. Lucy I’urler, Dr, Johnson's step tlauglvler, positivel; 
maintained to me, in his iiresence, that lliere eould he no doul; 
of the truth of this anecdott', for slu; had hetird it from hi 
mother. So difficult is it to obtain tin aiithentiek reltiLion of fact: 
and such authority m:iy tltere be for erroiir ; for lu; assured im 
that his father made the verses, and wished to pass llu;in for Iv 
child's. He. arUled,' my father was a ftjolish old man'-' ; tluit i.s I 
say, fooli.sh in talking of his children V 

' Aiim/o/i's of I>r, Ji>hiiM>n, liy atul f.mciful n'lleriidiis of Miss S 
llesUM- I.yiii'ii |i, 11. / i/t'i>/ want, amnii^si ilu: cdnummli atim 

Jh-. Johnson, l>y Sir j«lin Hawkins, ninierninK I ir. Jnliusni) with wliit 
)). 6. Hoswki.I.. .sin- has Ijismi iik-ased to favoiii' nil 

^ ‘My failin' hail nuieh v.miiy ‘ these iiifaiu uuniliers eoniain ll 
wliiili his adversity hindereil Irnm seeds (if llnise. iinnieiisiucs whii 
being fully exeried.’ Annnh, p. (g, tliriuigh his life .sii sUengly luarki 
■’ ’riiisiinecdciledftlietluek, lliiillgh liis elini'ai ler, of dial poeliek lute 
disproved liy inteniai and exienr.d wlfuii ufienvards liore. sne h rich ai 
evidence, has neverilieless, npoii sup- iileiuifnl fniiis ; for, exceiaing I 
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Young Johnson had the misfortune to be much afflicted with 
the scrophula, or king’s evil, which disfigured a countenance 
naturally well for-med, and hurt his visual nerves so much, that 
he did not see at all with one of his eyes, though its appearance 
was little difleicnt fiom that of the other. There is amongst 
his piayci.s, one inscribed ‘ When jtiy EVE ivas restored to its 
use S’ which ascertains a defect that many of his friends knew 
he had, though I never perceived ith I supposed him to be 
only near-sighted ; and indeed I must observe, that in no other 
respect could I discern any defect in his vision ; on the contrary, 
the force of his attention and perceptive quickness made him see 
and distinguish all manner of objects, whether of nature or of 
art, with a nicety that is rarely to be found. When he and 
I wore travelling in the Highlands of Scotland, and I pointed 
out to him a mountain which 1 observed resembled a cone, he 
corrected my inaccuracy, by shewing me, that it was indeed 
pointed at the top, but that one side of it was larger than the 
other^. And the ladies with whom he was acquainted agree, 
that no man was more nicely and minutely critical in the 
elegance of female dress'*. When I found that he saw the 


whose essence consists not in num¬ 
bers, or in jingle, but in tire strength 
and glow of a fancy, to which all the 
stores of nature and of art stand in 
prompt administration ; and in an 
eloquence which con vcys their blended 
illiistration-s in a language “more 
tuneable than needs or rhyme or 
verse to add more harmony.” 

‘ The above little verses also shew 
that superstitious bias which “ grew 
with his growth, and strengthened 
with his stvcngtli,” and, of late years 
particularly, injured his happiness, 
by presenting to him the gloomy side 
of religion, rather than that bright 
and cheering one which gilds the 
period of closing life with the light 
of pious hope.’ 

This is so beautifully imagined, 
that I would not suppress it. But 
like many other theories, it is de¬ 
duced from a supposed fact, which 
is, indeed, a fiction. Boswell. 


* Prayers and Meditations, p. 37. 
Boswell. 

“ Speaking himself of the imper¬ 
fection of one of his eyes, he said to 
Dr. Burney, ‘ the dog was never good 
for much.’ Malone. 

^ Boswcll’.sSept, i, 1773. 

’ ‘No accidental position of a 
riband,’ wrote Mrs. Piozzi, ‘ escaped 
him, so nice was his observation, and 
so rigorous his demands of propriety.’ 
Piozzi’s Anec. p. 287. Miss Burney 
says ;—‘ Notwithstanding Johnson is 
sometimes so absent and always so 
near-sighted, he scrutinizes into every 
part of almost everybody’s appear¬ 
ance [at Streatham].’ And again she 
writes :—‘ His blindness is as much 
the effect of absence [of mind] as of 
infinnity, for he sees wonderfully at 
times. He can see tire colour of 
a lady’s top-knot, for he very often 
find.s fault with it.’ Mine. D’Arblays 
I?ia/y, i. 85, ii, I74- He could, 
roman tick 



romantick beauties of Islam, in Dcrhj-shiiv. niiidi lu Uft- (lum 
I did, I told him that he resemblal an alile iitTlnniUT ti|M,n .a 
bad instrument*. IIow false aiul contemplilih' llun au' ,ill the 
remarks which have been made to tlu; pivjtidiie fidicr of his 
candour or of his philosnph}', founded upon a siippo-.iii,,|i iliut 
lie was almost blind. It has been said, Lhal he eoiilraelcil this 
gricvou.s malady from his nurse'*, Ilis inolhei \ ieldlii',; to the 

supcrstitiou.s notion, which, it is woiuh’i'liil to lliink, prevailrd sd 

long in this country, as to the virlin' oi the respil liuit li ; a 
notion, which our kings encouraged, and to wliieli a man ol such 
inquiry and such judgement as Carle' emild pp've rmlil ; (•.•iriietl 
him to London, where ho was actiiall)- Puielied !>>• t jueeii .\iine. 
Mrs. Johnson indeed, as Mr. Iloclor inlliriiU'd me, :u ted |iy ilui 
advice of the celebrated .Sir John I'lo^'er'*, then a pliysiei.m in 

when well, (lisiiiit-aisli the lioiir on h'l'.iin e, ninl li.nl lirni iln-ii'‘imip Iinl 
Lidilieki towu-diiek. /W, )>. 6.|. hy tin- iMi- i liin-.il nnl.iiK nf n 

' .Sec./««■/, .Si'pt. 23, 1777. Villi' Ilf kill:;'. «li>> li.ul iml iil tli.il 

“ Tlii.s wa.s Dr. .Swinfcii'.'i ii|iii)ii>i), lime ln i ii 1 iioMicil m .ttii'.-’if. fib, 

who .seems also to hare atliilnili'il N' iii. i.i l I In ii Miimi tin- t 'umi of 

Johnson’s short-sij;lui'ilni'ss to llie ('nuiimni t oimut by .1 im.niiiooiH 

same causo. ‘ My mother,’ he .says, vnli- iviilulti u it-. •.iiliM iiiiiiun, lili, 

‘ tlunight my tli.soases tlei'iveil from iHji.) ‘I lie ohl J.o olnii , iii.iiiii.biinl 

her family.’ A/im/s, p. 12. When tliat the pnivi-i ilhl iiui ilc ,. i-nil (0 

he was put out at nurse, * She visited Nbiry, \\ illi.mi, m .Aimc. Ii w.o. for 

me,’ he says, ‘every day, amt used this rcasnn ili.it tbiMu-lt -.anl iliai 

to go difrerciUway.s,tliat her assiduity Jolin'inii slmiilil li.a c brcii i.d.fn m 

mijfht not eximse her to riitieule.’ Koiiu-; lhonj;li iiuh i-d 11 «.■,*. out till 

‘ In 1738 Cane inihlialied a mas- some yi-.n-i .itii 1 tu u.e. •tnm lu iP 

lerly‘Account of Materials, ell'., for a liy ijufcri .Anm* ili.ii ilu- I'n ti-iidi r 

I li.stnry of I'lnKlaml with the mi'lliiid tliwlt ilit-ic. I lu- I I.iiimu i i.m l.iiips 

of his untienakinp;.’ iUni'. iievn ‘ inm Iii-d,' Tin■ ii it c (m die 

viii. 227.) lie ))n)]iosed in da nuuli (•l•lI■m<luy u.e, piinifd ui ilu- /.'cid-1/ 

of wliat has been .since clone iiiuler I 'lwmi’/i .0. I.iic .o. r/ip, 

the direction of the. Master of the i/’nitty ( ssi. n i.i ' It .ippcais 

Rolls. lie asked for suI)scri|)iions to liy itu- lu Msp.ipn . o| itii- liim ,' -.iiys 

oirryon Ids m'eat imderlakintr, fm' in Mr, \Vri};lit, ipmlt d by t n.kn, Mh.it 

it.s rcse.ardic.s it iv.as to ho very preat. on .Man h jo, lyt.', Um Imiiilred 

III 1744 the City of r,(mclon resolved persons were loiu lied liy (.iiiten 

to sLiIiscribe £y) far .seven years (ill. Ainic.' Miu aiitay -.ay. th.ii ' ( t'larles 

^i'’- . 39 . 3 )- In vol, i, i)f lil.s hisloiy, tlie .Sr-rniid. in ihe 1 oiiisi'of hi« rrifpi, 

wliid) only came down to tlie roinn tomlictl m ,ti a lomdn d ihoasaiul 

of John (puiiiislied in 1748), lie went ptisoas. . , . TIu' rspi ic.c iifilii- ure- 

out of his wav to .'isscrl tbat ibo cuft. l.nl., I.... .1. ... ..... il ...,1 












yohmon at a dame's school. 4 -^ 

Lichfield. Johnson used to talk of this very frankly; and 
Mrs, Piozzi has preserved his very picturesque description of the 
scone, as it remained upon his fancy. Being asked if he could 
remember Queen Anne, ‘ He had (he said) a confused, but 
somehow a .sort of .solemn recollection of a lady in diamond.s, 
and a long black hood'.' This touch, however, was without any 
effect I ventured to say to him, in allusion to the political 
principles in which he was educated, and of which he ever 
retained some odour, that ‘his mother had not carried him far 
enough ; she .should have taken him to ROMK.’ 

He was first taught to read English by Dame Oliver® a 
widow, who kept a school for young children in Lichfield. He 
told me she could read the black letter, and asked him to 
borrow for her, from his father, a biblc in that character. When 
he was going to Oxford, she came to take leave of him, brought 
him, in the simplicity of her kindness, a present of gingerbread, 
and said, he was the best scholar she ever had. He delighted in 
rticntioning this early compliment: adding, with a smile, that 
‘this was as high a proof of his merit as he could conceive.' 
His next instructor in English was a master, whom, when he 
spoke of him to me, he familiarly called Tom Brown, who, 
said he, ‘ publi.shcd a spelling-book, and dedicated it to the 
Universe ; but, I fear, no copy of it can now be had^.’ 

He began to learn Latin"* with Mr. Hawkins, u.shcr, or under- 
master of Lichfield school, ‘ a man (said he) very skilful in his 


' Atiecifoi'es, p. 10. BoswEi.r.. 

^ Jolin.son, writing of .'Vddison’s 
schoolmasters, says :—‘ Not to name 
the school or the masters of men 
illustrious for literature is a kind 
of historical fraud, by whicli honest 
fame is injiiriously dimini-shed. I 
would therefore trace him through 
the whole process of his education.’ 
Johnson’s iVorl’s, vii. 418. 

^ Neither the British Museum nor 
the Bodleian Library lias a copy. 

■* ‘ When we learned Projyria quas 
we were examined in the 
Accidence; particularly we formed 
Verbs, that is, went through the same 
person in all the moods and tenses. 


This was \’cr>' difficult to me, and I 
was once veiy anxious about the next 
day, when this exercise was to he 
performed in which I had failed till I 
was discouraged. My mother en¬ 
couraged me, and I proceeded better. 
When I told her of iny good escape, 
“ We often,” said she, dear mother ! 
"come off best when we are most 
afraid.” She told me that, once when 
she asked me about forming verbs, I 
said, " I did not fom tliem in an ugly 
shape.” “ You could not,” said she, 
“ speak plain ; and I was proud that 
I had a boy who was forming verbs.” 
These little memorials soothe my 
mind.’ Annah, p. C2. 


little 
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little way.’ With him he continued two years', and then rose 
to be under’ the care of Mr. Hunter, the head-master, who, 
according to hi.s account, ‘ was very severe, and wrong-headedly 
severe. Reused (said he) to beat us unmercifully; and he did 
not distinguish between ignorance and negligence ; for he would 
beat a boy equally for not knowing a thing, as for neglecting to 
know it. He would ask a boy a question ; and if he did not 
answer it, he would beat him, without considering whether he 
had an opportunity of knowing how to answer it. For instance, 
he would call up a boy and ask him Latin for a candlestick, 
which the boy could not expect to be asked. Nou', Sir, if a'boy 
could answer every question, there would be no need of a master 
to teach him.’ 

It is, however, but justice to the memory of Mr, Hunter to 
mention, that though ho might err in being too severe, the 
school of Lichfield was very respectable in his time”. The late 
Dr. Taylor, Prebendary of Westminster, who was educated 
under him, told me, that ‘he was an excellent master, and that 
his ushers were most of them men of eminence ; that Plolbrook, 
one of the most ingenious men, best scholars, and best preachers 
of his age, was usher during the greatest part of the time that 


' ‘This was the course of the 
school which I remember with plea¬ 
sure ; for I was indulged and caressed 
by my master; and, I think, really ex¬ 
celled the rest’ Annals, p. 25. 

” J ohnsoi) said of Hunter:—‘Abat¬ 
ing his brutality, he was a very good 
master;’March 21, 1772. Steele 
in the Sfcclator, No. 157, two years 
after Johnson’s birth, describes these 
savage tyrants of the grammar- 
schools. ‘The boasted liberty we 
talk of,’ he writes, ‘is but a mean 
rcu’ard for the long^ servitude, the 
many heartaches and terrors to which 
our childhood is exposed in going 
through a grammar-school. ... No 
one who has gone through what they 
call a great school but must remember 
to have seen children of excellent 
and ingenuous natures (as has after¬ 
wards appeared in their manliood) ; 


I say no man has passed through this 
way of education but must have 
seen an ingenuous creature expiring 
with shame, with pale looks, beseech¬ 
ing sorrow and silent tears, throw up 
its honest eyes and kneel on its 
tender knees to an inexorable block¬ 
head to he forgiven the false quantity 
of a word in making a Latin verse.’ 
Likely enough Johnson’s roughness 
was in part due to this brutal treat¬ 
ment ; for Steele goes on to say :— 
‘ It is wholly to this dreadful practice 
that we may attribute a certain httrdi- 
ness and ferocity which some men, 
though liberally educated, cany about 
them in all their behaviour. To bo 
bred like a gentleman, and punished 
like a malefactor, must, as we see it 
does, produce that illiberal saucino.ss 
wliich we sec sometimes in men of 
letters.’ 


J ohnson 
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Johnson was at school^. Then came Hague, of whom as much 
might be said, with the addition that he was an eft;gant poet. 
Hague was succeeded by Green, afterwards Bishop of Lincoln, 
whose character in the learned world is well known''. In the 
same form with Johnson was Congreue^, who afterwards became 
chaplain to Archbishop Boulter, and by that connection obtained 
good preferment in Ireland. He was a younger son of the 
ancient family of Congreve, in Staffordshire, of which the poet 
was a branch. His brother sold the estate. There was also 
Lowe, afterwards Canon of Windsor''.’ 

Indeed Johnson was very sensible how much he owed to 
Mr. Hunter. Mr. Langton one day asked him how he had 
acquired so accurate a knowledge of Latin, in which, I believe, 
he was exceeded b}'’ no man of his time; he said, ‘ My master 

' Johnson described him as ‘a certain pledge of his pardon.’ Lord 
peevish and ill-tempered man,’ and Campbell in his Lives of the Chief 
not so good a scholar or teacher as Justices^ ii. 279, says:—‘Hunter is 
Taylor made out. Once the boys celebrated for having flogged seven 
perceived that he did not understand boys who afterwards sat as judges in 
a part of the Latin lesson ; another the superior coiivls at Westminster 
time, when sent up to the upper- at the same time. Among these 
master to be punished, they had to were Chief Justice Wihnot, Lord 
complain that when they ‘could not ChancellorNorthington,SirT. Clarke, 
get the passage,’the assistant would Master of the Rolls, Chief Justice 
not help them. Annals, pp. 26, 32. Willcs, and Chief Baron Parker. It 

” One of the contributors to the is reinarkalfle that, although Johnson 
Athenian Letters. Sec Ge^it. Mag\ and Wilmot were several years class- 
liv. 276. fellows at Lichfield, there never 

^ Johnson, post, March 22, 1776, seems to have been the slightest 
describes him as one ‘ who docs not intercourse between them in after 
get drunk, for he is a very pious man, life ; but the Chief Justice used fre- 
but he is always muddy.’ quently to mention the Lexicogra- 

* A tradition had reached Johnson pher as “a long, lank, lounging boy, 
through his school-fellow Andrew whom he distinctly remembered to 
Corbet that Addison had been at the have been punished by Hunter for 
school and had been the leader in a idleness.” Lord Campbell blunders 
barring out. (Johnson’s IVorks, vii. here. Northington and Clarke were 
419.) Garrick entered the- school from Westminster School (Campbell’s 
about two years after Johnson left. Chancellors, v. 176)- The school- 
According to Garrick’s biographer, house, famous though it was, was 
Tom Davies (p. 3), ‘ Hunter was an allowed to fall into decay. A writer 
odd mixture of the pedant and the in the Gent. Mag. in 1794 (p. 413) 
sportsman. Happy was the boy says that ‘it is now in a state of 
who could slily inform his offended dilapidation, and unfit for the use of 
master vvhere a covey of partridges either the master or boys.’ 
was to be found ; this notice was a 

whipt 


























which in other ca.sc.s of cejmparison of characters, is often 
a matter of undecided contest, beinjf as clear in his ease as the 
superiority of stature in some men above others. Johnson did 
not strut or stand on tip-toe ; He only did not stoop. From his 
earliest years his superiority was perceived and acknowledgedh 
He was from the beginning ''Apa$ ui’bpoiv, a king of men. Hi.s 
Bchoolfellow, Mr. Hector, has obligingly furni.shcd me with many 
particulars of his boyish clays''; and assured me that he never 
knew him corrected at school, but for talking and diverting 
other boys from their Inisiness. He seemed to learn by in¬ 
tuition ; for though indolence find procrastination were inherent 
in his constitution, u'hcnever he made an exertion he did more 
than any one else. In short, he is a memorable instance of what 
has been often observed, that the boy is the man in miniature ; 
and that the distinguishing chfiracteristicks of each individual 
are the same, through tlic whole cour.se of life. Fli.s favourites 
used to receive very lilicrfil ftssisbince from him ; and such was 
the submi.ssion and deference with which he was treated, such 
the desire to obtain his rcgiird, that three of the boys, of whom 
Mr. Hector was somctime.s one, used to come in the morning as 
liLs humble attendants, and cfirry him to school. One in the 
middle stooped, while he sat upon hi.s b.ick, and one on each 
side supported him ; and thus he was borne triumphant. Such 


thy deed.’ 2 Henry VI, act i v, .sc. 10. 
John Wesley's mother, writing of ihu 
way she had broiislu up her chikiren, 
boys and girls alike, says 1—' When 
turned a year old (and some hefuro) 
they were taught to fear the rod, and 
to cry softly; by which means they 
escaped abundance of correction 
they might otherwise have hud,’ 
Wesley’s Journal, i. 370. 

' ‘There dwelt at Lichfield a 
gentleman of the name of llult, to 
whose house on holidays he was 


ever welcome. The children in the 
family, perhajrs offended with the 
rudeness of his bchtiviour, would fre¬ 
quently call him the great boy, which 
the father once overhearing said :— 

‘ You call him the gi-eat hoy, but take 
my word for it, he will one clay prove 
a great man.’ Hawkins’s Johnson', 
p. 6. 

“ See Jost, March 22, 1776 and 
Johnson’s visit to Birmingham in 
Nov. 1784. 

a proof 
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yo/nisou's fi'nacious vicnnvy. 

a proof of the early protlniiiinaiu'o oi iiUolloeliial visfonr is very 
rcmarkalilo, aiul tines hoiuuir In Inunan naUire. 'ralkini; to me 
once himself of his heiiiti nuieh tlistiii'>uislu'tl at sehnnl, ht^ tnUl 
me, ‘they never Ihoutfhl In raise me !>)• eninparin>j;- me to any 
one; they never said, Johnson is as lamd a scholar as such a 
one ; luit such a one is as pmntl a scholar as Johnson ; ami this 
was saitl but of one, hut of l.nwe ; and 1 tlo not think lu^ was as 
^ootl a scholar,’ 

He di.scoveretl a {^real ambition to excel, which roused him to 
counteract his imlolence. lie was unctuninonly imiuisitive; and 
Ids memory was .so lenaciniis, that he never forpoL aii)' tbinp that 
lie either heard or read. Mr, IlccPir remembers liavinp recited 
to him eiphleen verses, whic.h, after a little pause, be repeated 
verhatim, varying t)nly one eitilhel, by whii:h he improvetl the 
line. 

I [e never joined with tlu.‘ ollu'r boys in tbeir ordinarj’divei'- 
.sions: his only aimisenieiit was in winter, wlieii htt took a 
pit:asure in iariiip drawn upon the ice by a bo)'barefootc-d, u lio 
jiulled him aloiip lij' a j;.irter llsaal roliiul him ; tin \'er\' easy 
operation, as his si/e was remarkahl)' larpe. 11 is dehrlive siphl, 
indeetl, itrevcnted Itim from tsijoyitip, the common .sports; ;ind 
he once iileasantly remtirked to me, ‘ how woiiderftdly well he 
had contrivctl to lie idle without tliem,' Lord ('Iiesterfield, how¬ 
ever, lias justly observed in one of his letters, when e.aniestly 
cautioning a frieiul apainst the pernicious el'Ceels of idleness, that 
active sports are not to In; reckoned idleness in yoiinp peojile ; 
and that tlie listless torpor of doinp notliinp,, alone deserves that 
name'. Of this di.smat inertness of disposition, Jolinsoii had all 
his life too great a sliare. Mr. I lector I'elales, that ‘ lu; could not 
oblige him more than l)y .sauntering away the lionrs of vacation 
in the fields, during which he was more engageil in talking to 
himself than to his companion.' 

Dr. I’erey’, the Bishop of 1 Iroinore, who was long intimately 
aapiainled with him, and has preserved a few anecdotes <-on- 
cerning him, regretting that lie was not a more diligent eollecior, 

’ ‘Vmi .slidiilil Dcnr siifier jvmr fiiuiiip still in a < li;iir ill lelal iiiactinti; 
son to 111' idle one iiiiiitili', I do not it makes tinys lazy and ittdoleiii,' 
call (ilay, of whicli tit; oii^Iit to liave Cliesterlicitl's ,Misc, ll’ori's, iv. ii.iH. 
a good slian;, idleness ; Imi I inean ■■ Tlie luilhnr nf the 

informs 




of Hircania, in folio, which he read quite throughh Yet I 
have heard him attribute to these extravagant fictions tliat un¬ 
settled turn of mind which prevented his ever fixing in any 
profession.’ 

1735 : ^TAT. 16.—After having resided for some time at the 
house of his uncle, Cornelius Ford^, Johnson was, at the age of 
fifteen, removed to the school of Stourbridge, in Worcestershire, 
of which Mr. Wentworth was then master. This step was taken 
by the advice of his cousin, the Reverend Mr. Ford, a man in 
whom both talents and good dispositions were disgraced by 
licentiousness'*, but who was a very able judge of what was right. 


' The summer of 1764. 

’ J ohnson, writing of Paradise Lost, 
book ii. 1 . 879, says :—‘ In the history 
of Don Bellianis, when one of the 
knights approaches, as I remember, 
the castle of Brandezar, the gates are 
said to open, grating harsh thunder 
upon their breizen hinges.' Johnson’s 
Works, V. 76. See post, March 27, 
1776, where ‘he had with him upon 
a jaunt II Palmerino d’Inghilterra.’ 
Prior says of Burke that ‘a very 
favourite study, as he once confessed 
in the House of Commons, was the 
old romances, Pabmrin of England 
and Don Belianis of Greece, upon 
which he Itad wasted much valuable 
time.’ Prior’s Burke, p. 9. 

^ Hawkins [Life, p, 2) says that 
the uncle was Dr. Joseph Ford ‘a 
physician of great eminence.’ The 
son, Parson Ford, was Cornelius. 
In Boswell’s Hebrides, Oct. 15, 1773, 
J ohnson mentions an uncle who very 
likely was Dr. Ford. In Notes and 
Queries, 5th S. v. 13, it is shown that 
by the will of the widow of Dr. Ford 
the Johnsons received fp.<x> in 1722. 

VOL. I. 


On the same page the Ford pedigree 
is given, where it is seen that John¬ 
son had an unde Cornelius. It has 
been stated that‘Johnson was larought 
np by his unde till his fifteenth 
year.’ I understand Boswell to say 
that Johnson, after leaving Lich¬ 
field School, resided for some time 
with his unde irefore going to Stour¬ 
bridge. 

■' He is said to be the original of 
the parson in Hogarth’s Modem 
Midnight Conversation. Boswell, 

In the Life of Fenton Johnson de¬ 
scribes Ford as ‘a clergyman at that 
tiinejtoo well known, whose abilities, 
instead of furnishing convivial mer¬ 
riment to the voluptuous and dis¬ 
solute, might have enabled him to 
excel among the virtuous and the 
wise.’ Johnson’s Works, viii. 57. 
Writing to Mrs. Thrale on July 8, 
1771, he says, ‘I would have been 
glad to go to Hagley [dose to Stour¬ 
bridge] for I should have had the 
opportunity of recollecting past times, 
and wandering per niontes 7 iotos et 
flu 7 nina nota, of recalling the iihagcs 
E At 
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At this school he did not receive so much benefit as was ex 
pected. It has been said, that he acted in the capacity of ai 
assistant to Mr. Wentworth, in teaching the younger boys. ‘ Mi 
Wentworth (he told me) was a very able man, but an idle mar 
and to me very severe ; but I cannot blame him much. I wa 
then a big boy; he saw I did not reverence him ; and that h 
should get no honour by me. I had brought enough with mi 
to cany me through; and all I should get at his school woul 
bo ascribed to my own labour, or to my former master. Yet h 
taught me a great deal.' 

He thus di.scriminatcd, to Dr. Percy, Bi.shop of Dromore, h 
progrc.ss at his two grammar-schools. ‘ At one, I learnt much i 
the school, but little from the master; in the other, I learnt muc 
from the master, but little in the school.’ 

The Bishop also informs me, that ‘Dr. Johnson’s father, befoi 
he was received at Stourbridge, applied to have him admitted < 
a .scholar and a.ssislant to the Reverend Samuel Lea, M.A., hea 
master of New2)C)rt school, in Shropshire (a very diligent, got 
teacher, at that time in high reputation, under whom Mr. Holli 
i.s .said, in the Memoirs of his Life, to have been also educated 
This apijlication to Mr. Lea was not successful; but Johnsc 
had afterwards the gratification to hear that the old gentlema 
who lived to a very advanced age, mentioned it as one of tl 
most memorable events of his life, that ‘ he was very near havit 
that great man for his .scholar.’ 

lie remained at Stourbridge little more than a year, and th 
returned home, where he may be said to have loitered, for t\ 
yeans, in a state very unworthy hi.s uncommon abilities. He h. 
already given several jiroofs of hi.s poetical genius, both in I 
Hchool-cxcrciscs and in otiicr occasional compositions. Of the 
I have obtained a con.sidcrable collection, by the favour 
Mr. Wentworth, .son of one of his masters, and of Mr. Hcct 
his scliool-fcllow and friend ; from which I select the followi 
•spcciinen.s: 


of .si.Mecn, and reviewing my con¬ 
versations will) |)oor I'ortl.’ IHosiei 
Lct/ers, i, 42. See also/ex/, May 12, 
1778. 


' See April 20, 1781. 

“ As was likewise the Bishop 
Dromore many years afterwai 
Boswell. 


Translate 
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Translatmi ^Virgil. Pastoral I. 
MELinOiUS. 

Now, Tityrus, you, supine and careless laid. 

Play on your pipe beneath this beechen sliade; 
While wretched we about the world must roam, 
And leave our pleasing fields and native home, 
Here at your ease you sing your amorous flame, 
And the wood rings with Amarillis’ name. 

TITYRUS. 

Those blessings, friend, a deity bestow’d. 

For I shall never think him less than God; 

Oft on his altar shall my lirsthngs lie. 

Their blood the consecrated stones shall dye ; 

He gave my flocks to graze the flowery meads, 
And me to tune at ease th’ unequal reeds, 

MELIBCEUS. 

My admiration only I exprest, 

{No spark of envy harbours in my breast) 

That, when confusion o’er the country reigns. 

To you alone this happy state remains. 

Here I, though faint myself, must drive my goats. 
Far from their antient fields and humble cots. 

This scarce I lead, who left on yonder rock 
7 'wo tender kids, the hopes of all the flock. 

Had we not been perverse and careless grown. 
This dire event by omens rvas foreshown ; 

Our trees were blasted by the thunder stroke. 

And left-hand crows, from an old hollow oak, 
Foretold the coming evil by their dismal croak. 

TranslaUon ^.Horace. Book I. Ode xxii. 

The man, my friend, whose conscious heart 
With virtue’s sacred ardour glows, 

Nor taints with death the envenom’d dart, 

Nor needs the guard of Moorish bows: 

Though Scythia’s icy cliffs he treads, 

Or horrid Africk’s faithless sands; 

Or where the fam’d Hydaspes spreads 
liis liquid wealth o’er barbarous lands. 

E a 


For 
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For while by Chloe’s image charm’d, 

Too far in Sabine woods I stray’d ; 

Me singing, careless and unarm’d, 

A grizly wolf surprised, and fled. 

No savage more portentous stain’d 
Apulia’s spacious wilds with gore j 

No fiercer Juba’s thirsty land. 

Dire nurse of raging lions, bore. 

Place me where no soft summer gale 
Among the quivering branches sighs ; 

Where clouds condens’d for ever veil 
With horrid gloom the frowning skies : 

Place me beneath the burning line, 

A clime deny’d to human race; 

I'll sing of Chloe’s charms divine, 

Her heav’nly voice, and beauteous fiice. 

Translation 0/ Horace. Book II. Ode ix. 

Clouds do not always veil the skies, 

Nor showers immerse the verdant plain j 

Nor do the billows always rise. 

Or .storms afflict the ruffled juain. 

Nor, Valgius, on th’ Armenian shores 
Do the chain’d waters always freeze; 

Not always furious Boreas roars, 

Or bends with violent force the trees. 

But you are ever drown’d in tears, 

For Mystes dead you ever mourn; 

No setting Sol can case your care, 

But finds you sad at his return. 

The wise experienc’d Grecian sage 
Mourn’d not Antilochus so long; 

Nor did King Priam’s hoary age 
So much lament his slaughter’d son. 

Leave off, at length, these woman’s sighs, 

Augustus’ numerous trophies sing; 

Repeat that prince’s victories. 

To whom all nations tribute bring. 

Niphate.s 
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Niphates rolls an humbler wave, 

At length the undaunted Scythian yields, 

Content to live the E.oinan’s slave. 

And scarce forsakes his native fields. 

Tra7islatioii of part of the Dialogue betivcefi I-Ijtc'X'OR and Andromache; 
from the Sixth Book ^Homer’s Iliad. 

She ceas’d; then godlike Hector answer’d kind, 

(His various plumage sporting in the wind) 

That post, and all the rest, shall be my care; 

But shall I, then, forsake the unfinished war? 

How would the Trojans brand great Plector’s name ! 

And one base action sully all my fame, 

Acquired by wounds and battles bravely fought I 
Oh ! how my soul abhors so mean a thought. 

Long since I learn’d to slight this fleeting breath, 

And view with cheerful eyes approaching death 

The inexorable sisters have decreed 

That Priam’s house, and Priam’s self shall bleed : 

The day will come, in which proud Troy shall yield, 

And spread its smoking ruins o’er the field. 

Yet Hecuba’s, nor Priam’s hoary age, 

Whose blood shall quench some Grecian’s thirsty rage, 

Nor my brave brothers, that have bit the ground. 

Their souls dismiss’d through many a ghastly wound, 

Can in my bosom half that grief create, 

As the sad thought of your impending fine : 

When some proud Grecian dame shall tasks impose, 

Mimick your tears, and ridicule your woes; 

Beneath Hyperia’s waters shall you .sweat, 

And, fainting, scarce support the liquid weight: 

Then shall some Argive loud insulting cry. 

Behold the wife of Hector, guard of Troyl 

Tears, at my name, shall drown those beauteous eyes. 

And that fair bosom heave with rising sighs 1 
Before that day, by some brave hero’s hand 
May I lie slain, and spurn the bloody sand. 

To a Young Lady on her Birth-Day^. 

This tributary verse receive my fair. 

Warm with an ardent lover’s fondest pray’r. 

■ Mr. Hector informs me, that this was made almost hnfromptu, in bis 
presence. Boswell. 

May 
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May this returning day for ever find 

Thy form more lovely, more adorn’d thy mind; 

All pains, all cares, may favouring heav’n remove, 
jMl but the sweet solicitudes of love ! 

May powerful nature join with grateful art, 

To point each glance, and force it to the heart 1 
O then, when conquered crouds confess thy sway, 
When ev’n proud wealth and prouder wif obey, 

My fair, be mindful of the mighty trust, 

Alas I ’tis hard for beauty to be just. 

Those sovereign charms with strictest care employ; 
Nor give the generous pain, the worthless joy; 
With his own form acquaint the forward fool. 
Shewn in the faithful glass of ridicule; 

I’cach mimick censure her own faults to find, 

No more let coquettes to themselves be blind, l 
So shall Belinda’s charms improve mankind. J 


TtiE Young Auxhour’. 

WttuN first the peasant, long inclin’d to roam, 
Forsakc.s his rural sports and peaceful home, 
Pleas’d with the scene the smiling ocean yields, 

I-Ic scorns the verdant meads and flow ’17 fields; 
Then dances jocund o’er the watery way, 

While the breexe whispers, and the streamers play: 
Unirounded prospects in his bosom roll, 

And future millions lift his rising soul; 

In blissful dreams he digs the golden mine, 

And raptur’d sees the new-found ruby shine. 

Joy.S insincere! thick clouds invade the skies, 

I,oud roar the billows, high tire waves arise ; 
Sick’ning with fear, he longs to view the shore, 
And vows to trust the faithless deep no more. 

•So the young Authour, panting after fame, 

And the long honours of a lasting name, 

Entrusts his happiness to human kind. 

More false, more cruel, than the seas or wind. 


' This he inserted, with many 
alterations, in the Goi/lemnn'sMaffa- 
sine, T743 [p. 378]. lloswuT.r.. The 
alterations are not always for the 
ireUer. Thus he alters 


‘And the long honours of a las 
name’ 

into 

‘And fir’d with pleasing hop 
endless fame.’ 
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‘ Toil on, dull croud, in extacies he cries, 

For wealth or title, perishable prize; 

While I those transitory blessings scorn, 

Secure of praise from ages yet unborn.’ 

This thought once form’d, all council comes too late. 

Fie flies to press, and hurries on his fate; 

Swiftly he sees the imagin’d laurels spread. 

And feels the unfading wreath surround his head. 

Warn’d by another’s fate, vain youth be wise, 

Those dreams were Settle’s’ once, and Ogilby’s”: 

The pamphlet spreads, incessant hisses rise, 

To some retreat the baffled writer flies; 

Where no sour criticks snarl, no sneers molest. 

Safe from the tart lampoon, and stinging jest; 

There begs of heaven a less distinguish’d tot, 

Glad to be hid, and proud to be forgot. 

Epilogue, intended to have been spoken by a Lady who was to personate 
tJie Ghost of Hermione 

Ye blooming train, who give despair or joy. 

Bless with a smile, or with a frown destroy; 

In whose fair cheeks destructive Cupids wail, , 

And with unerring shafts distribute fate; 

Whose snowy breasts, whose animated eyes. 

Each youth admires, though e.ach admirer dies; 

Whilst you deride tJicir jrangs in barb’rous play, t 
Unpitying see them weep, and hear them pray, 

And unrelenting sport ten thousand lives away; ; 

For you, ye fair, I quit the gloomy plains; 

Where sable night in all her horrour reigns; 

No fragrant bowers, no delightful glades, 

Receive the unhappy ghosts of scornful maids. 

For kind, for tender nymphs the myrtle blooms. 

And weaves her bending boughs in pleasing glooms : 
Perennial roses deck each purple vale, 

And scents ambrosial breathe in every gale : 

Far hence are banish’d vapours, spleen, and tears. 

Tea, scandal, ivory teeth, and languid airs : 


‘ Settle was the last of the city- 
poets ; post, May 15, 1776. 

“ ‘ I-Iere swells the shelf with Ogilby 
the great.’ Dunciad, i. 141. 

^ Some young ladies at Lichfield 


having proposed to act The Distressed 
Mother, Johnson wrote this, and gave 
it to Mr. Hector to convey it privately 
to them. Boswell. See1747, 
for The Distressed Mother. 


No 
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No pug, nor favourite Cupid there enjo 5 's 
The balmy kiss, for wliich poor Thyrsis dies ; 

Form’d to delight, they use no foreign arms, 

Nor torturing whalebones pinch them into charms; 

No conscious blushes there their cheeks inflame, 

For those who feel no guilt can know no shame; 

Unfaded still their former charms they shew, 

Around them pleasures wait, and joys for ever new. 

But cruel virgins meet severer fates; 

Expell’d and e.xil’d from the blis.sful seats, 

'fo dismal realms, and regions void of peace. 

Where furies ever howl, and serpents hiss. 

O’er the sad plains per]jetual tempests sigh. 

And i3ois’nous vapours, black’ning all the sky. 

With livid hue the fairest face o’ercast, 

And every beauty withers at the blast: 

Where e’er they fly their lover’s ghosts pursue. 

Inflicting all those ills which once they knew ; 

Vexation, I'kiry, Jealoitsy, I^cspair, 

Vex ev’ry eye, and every bosom tear; 

Their foul deformities by all dcscry’d, 
iNo maid to flatter, and no paint to hide. 

Then melt, yc fair, while crouds around you sigh, 

Nor let disdain sit lowring in your eye; 

With pity soften every awful grace, 

And beauty smile auspicious in each face; 

To case their pains exert your milder power, 

So shall you guiltless reign, and all mankind .adore.’ 

Tlic two ycar.s which he spent at home, after his return from 
Stourbridge, he passed in what he thought idleness’, and was 
scolded by hi.s father for his want of steady application^. He 


' Yet he said to lioswcll;—‘Sir, in 
my early yeav.s I read very hard. It 
is a sad reflcclion, hut a true one, that 
I knew almost as much at eighteen 
as I do now’ {Jiost, July 21, 1763). 
lie told Mr. Langton, that ‘his great 
jKM’iod of study was from the age of 
twelve to that of eighteen’ (Ib. note), 
lie told tlic Fiiig that hi.s reading had 
later on been hindered by ill-health 
(■host. Feb. 1767). 


with a view to bring him up to his 
own trade ; for I have heard Johnson 
say that he himself was able to bind 
a book.’ ‘ It were better bind books 
again,’ wrote Mrs. Thrale to him on 
Sept. 18, 1777, ‘as you did one year 
in our thatched summer-house.’/’/ozzz 
Letters, i. 375. It was most likely .at 
this lime that he refused to attend 
his father to Uttoxeter market,’ for 
which fault he made atonement in his 
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had no settled plan of life, nor looked forward at all, but merely 
lived from day to day. Yet he read a great deal in a desultory 
manner, without any scheme of study, as chance threw books in 
his way, and inclination directed him through them. He used to 
mention one curious instance of his casual reading, when but a 
boy. Having imagined that his brother had hid some apples 
behind a large folio upon an upper shelf in his father’s shop, he 
climbed up to search for them. There were no apples ; but the 
large folio proved to be Petrarch, whom he had seen mentioned 
in some preface, as one of the restorers of learning. Plis cuiiosity 
having been thus excited, he sat down with avidity, and read a 
great part of the book. What he read during these two ycai s 
he told me, was not works of mere amusement, ‘ not voyages and 
travels, but all literature, Sir, all ancient writers, all manly: 
though but little Greek, only some of Anacreon and Hesiod ; but 
in this irregular manner (added he) I had looked into a great 
many books, which were not commonly known at the Univer¬ 
sities, where they seldom read any books but what are put into 
their hands by their tutors; so that when I came to Oxford, 
Dr. Adams, now master of Pembroke College, told me 1 was the 
best qualified for the University that he had over known come 
there 

In estimating the progress of his mind during these two years, 
as well as in future periods of his life, we must not regard his own 
hasty confession of idlene.ss ; for we sec, when he explains him¬ 
self, that he was acquiring various stores ; and, indeed he himself 
concluded the account with saying, ‘ I would not have you think 
I was doing nothing then.’ He might, perhaps, have studied more 
assiduously; but it may be doubted whether such a mind as his 
was not more enriched by roaming at large in the fields of litera¬ 
ture than if it had been confined to any single spot. The analogy 


■ Perhaps Johnson liacl his own 
early reading' in mind when he thus 
describes Pope’s reading at about the 
same age. ‘During this period of 
his life he was indefatigably diligent 
and insatiably curious; wanting 
health for violent, and money for 
expensive pleasures, and having ex¬ 
cited in himself very strong desires 


of intellectual eminence, he spent 
much of his time over his books ; but 
he read only to store his mind with 
facts and images, seizing all that his 
authors presented with undistin- 
guishing voracity, and with an ap¬ 
petite for knowledge too eager to be 
nice.’ Johnson’s Works, viii. 239. 


between 
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between body and mind is very general, and the parallel 
hold as to their food, as well as any other particular. The f 
of animals who feed excursively, is allowed to have a hig 
flavour than that of those who are cooped up. May there no: 
the same difference between men who read as their taste pron 
and men who are confined in cells and colleges to stated task 
That a man in Mr, Michael Johnson’s circumstances she 
think of sending his son to the expensive University of Oxf 
at his own charge, seems very improbable. The subject was 
delicate to question Johnson upon. But I have been assurer 
Dr. Taylor that the scheme never would have taken place 
not a gentleman of Shrop.shire, one of his schoolfellows, sj 
taneously undertaken to support him at Oxford, in the chara 
of his companion ; though, in fact, lie never received any as; 
ance whatever from that gentleman h 

He, however, went to Oxford, and was entered a Comme 
of rembroke College on the 31st of October, 1728% being t 
in his nineteenth ycarj 


' Andrew Corbel, according to 
Hawkins. Corbet had entered I’em- 
broke College in 1727. Dr. Swiafen, 
Johnson’s god-father, was a member 
of the College. I find the name of a 
Swinfen on the books in 1728. 

“ In the Caution Book ofl^eiuliroke 
College arc found the two following 
entries;— 

‘ Oct. 31, 1728. Reed, then of Mr. 
Samuel Jolinson Coifir. of Pern. Coll, 
yc sum of seven Pounds for his 
Caution, which is to remain in yc 
Hands of yc Bursars till ye said Mr. 
Johnson shall depart yc said College 
leaving yc same fully discharg’d. 

Reed, by me, John Ratcliff, Bursar.’ 

‘ March sfi, 1740. At a convention 
of tlio Master and Fellows to settle 
the accounts of the Caution it appctir’d 
that the Persons Accounts under¬ 
written stood thus at their leaving 
the College : 

Caution not Repay’d 
Mr. Johmson fj o o 
Battclls not discharg’d 
Mr. Johnson o o 


Mr. Carlyle is in error in descri 
Johnson as a servitor. He w; 
commoner as the above entiy sli 
Though he entered on Oct. 31, hi 
not matriculate till Dec. 16. It 
on Palm Sunday of this same 
that Rousseau left Geneva, ani 
entered upon his eventful ca 
Goldsmith was born eleven days 
Johnson entered (Nov. 10, 1 
Reynolds was five years old. E 
was born before Johnson left 
ford. 

^ He was in his twentieth year, 
was born on Sept. 18, 1709, and 
therefore nineteen. He was s 
what late in entering. In his L. 
Aschaf/i he says, ‘Aschain tool 
bachelor’s degree in iS34) in 
eighteenth year of his age ; a tit 
life at which it is more common 
to enter the universities than to 
degrees.’ Johnson’s Works, vi. 
It was just after Johnson’s entj 
that the two Wesleys began to 
small devotional meetings at 0> 
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The Reverend Dr. Adams, who after\va] d.s presided over Pem¬ 
broke College with universal esteem, told me he was prc.scnt, 
and gave me some account of what passed on the night of 
Johnson’s arrival at Oxford’. On that evening, hi.s father, who 
had anxiously accompanied him, found means to have him 
introduced to Mr. jorden, who wa.s to be his tutor. Plis being 
put under any tutor reminds us of what Wood say.s of Robert 
Burton, authour of the ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ when elected 
student of Christ Church ; ‘ for form's sake, he ivantcd not 

a tutor,, he was put under the tuition of Dr. John Bancroft, after¬ 
wards Bishop of Oxon’.’ 

His father seemed very full of the merits of his son, and told 
the company he was a good scholar, and a poet, and wrote Latin 
verses. His figure and manner appeared strange to them ; but 
he behaved modestly, and sat silent, till upon something which 
occurred in the course of conversation;he suddenly struck in and 
quoted Macrobius ; and thus he gave the first impression of that 
more extensive reading in which he had indulged himself. 

His tutor, Mr. Jorden, fellow of Pembroke, was not, it seems, a 
man of such abilities as we should conceive requisite for the 
instructor of Samuel Johnson,who gave me the following account 
of him. ‘He was a veiy worthy man, but a heavy man, and I 
did not profit much by his instruction.s. Indeed, I did not attend 
him much^. The first day after I came to college I waited 
upon him, and then staid away four. On the sixth, Mr. Jorden 
asked me why I had not attended. I answered f had Ireen 
sliding in Christ-Cluirch mcadowh And this I said with as 


' Builders were at work in lire 
college during all Iiis residence. ‘July 
i6, 1728. About a quarter of a yc.ar 
since they began to build a new 
chapel for Pembroke Coll, next to 
Slaughter Lane.’ Plearnc’s Remahis, 
iii. 9. 

” Athen. Oxon. edit. 1721, i. 627. 
Boswell. 

^ ‘Johnson would oftener risk the 
payment of a small fine than .attend 
his lectures .. . Upon occasion of one 
such imposition he said to Jorden :— 
“Sir, you have sconced [fined] me 
two pence for non-attendauce at a 


lecture not worth aiicnny.”’ Hawkins’s 
Johnson, p. 9. A pas.sago in White- 
field’s JHary shows that the sconce 
was often greater. ITc once neglected 
to give in tlie weekly theme which 
every Saturday had to he given to 
the tutor ill the Ilall ‘when the boll 
rang.’ He was fined half-a-crown. 
Tyerman’s Whitefield, i. 22. In my 
time (1855-8) at Pembroke College 
every Saturday when the bell rang 
wc gave in our piece of I.atin jnose 
—themes were things of the past. 

“ This was on Nov. 6, 0 . S., or Nov. 
17, N. S.—a very early time for ice to 

much 
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much nonchalance as I am now' talking to you. I had no notion 
that I was wrong or irreverent to my tutor BOSWELL : ‘That, 
Sir, was great fortitude of mind.’ JOHNSON : ‘No, Sir; stark 
insensibility^.’ 

The fifth of November'* was at that time kept with great 
solemnity at Pembroke College, and exercises upon the subject 
of the day were required^. Johnson neglected to perform his, 
which is much to be regretted ; for his vivacity of imagination, 
and force of language, would probably have produced something 
sublime upon the gunpowder plot®. To apologise for his neglect, 
he gave in a short copy of verses, entitled Somninm, containing 
a common thought; ‘that the Muse had come to him in his 
sleep, and whispered, that it did not become him to write on 
such subjects as politicks ; he should confine himself to humbler 
themes but the versification was truly Virgilian^ 

bear. The first mention of frost that . tutor’s lectures, and also the lectures 
I find in the newspapers of that in the College Hall, very regularly, 
winter is in the Weekly Journal for Boswell. 

Nov. 30, 0 . S.; where it is stated "* Early in every November was 
that ‘ the passage by land and water kept ‘ a great gaudy [feast] in the 
[i. e. the Thames] is now become veiy college, when the Master dined in 
dangerous by the snow, frost, and publick, and the juniors (by an ancient 

ice.’ The record of meteorological custom they were obliged to comply 

observations began a few years later. with) went round the fire in the hall.’ 

' Oxford, 20th March, 1776. Bos- Philipps’s Diary., Notes and Queries, 

WELL. 2nd S., X. 443. We can picture to 

“ Mr. Croker discovers a great dif- ourselves among the juniors in No- 

fcrence between this account and that vember J728, Samuel Johnson, going 

which Johnson gave to Mr. Warton round the fire with the others. Here 

{post, under July 16, 1754). There is he heard day after day the Latin 

no need to have recourse, with Mr. grace which Camden had composed 

Croker, ‘ to an ear spoiled by flat- for the society. ‘ I believe I can re- 

tery.’ Avery simple explanation may peat it,’ Johnson said at St. Andrew’s, 

be found. The accounts refer to dif- ‘ which he did.’ Boswell’s Hebrides, 

ferent hours of the same day. John- Aug. 19, 1773. 

son’s ‘stark insensibility’ belonged ^ Seven yearsbefore Johnson’s time, 
to the morning, and his ‘beating on Nov. S, ‘Mr. Peyne, Bachelor of 

heart’ to the afternoon. He had Arts, made an oration in the hall 

been impertinent before dinner, and suitable to the day.’ Philipps’s 

when he was sent for after dinner Diary. 

‘ he expected a sharp rebuke.’ ® Boswell forgot J ohnson’s criti- 

^ It ought to be remembered that cism on Milton’s exercises on this 

Dr. Johnson was apt, in his literary day. ‘ Some of the exercises on 

as well as moral exercises, to over- Gunpowder Treason might have been 
charge his defects. Dr. Adams in- spared.’ Johnson’s Works, vn. 119. 
formed me, that he attended his ’’ It has not been preserved. There 

He 
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lie had a love and res^ieet for Jorileii, not for his literature, 
hut for his worth. ' VVheiu!vi'r (said he) a 3 ’oim}^' man heconujs 
Jordon's pupil, he hi'camies his son.’ 

llavinj.;; p;iven sueh a specimen of his poetical powers, he was 
asked by Mr, jorden, to translate l’<n)e's Messi.ah into Latin 
verse, as a Christmas exerci.se. lie perforiiual it with un¬ 
common raiiidity, anil in .so masterly a manner, that he obtained 
pq-eat applause from it, which ever after kept him hi^jh in the 
estimation of his Collette, and, indeed, of all the University'. 

It is said, that Mr, Tope lUKpres.sed himself concerninp; it in 
terms of stronp, .approbation''. Dr. I’aylor told me, th.at it w.as 
first printed for old Mr, jolm.son, without the knowledge of his 
.son, who w.as verj- anjp'y when he heard of it. /\ Miseellaii)' of 
Poians collected by .a per.son of the name of llusbands, was 
[Hibiished at Oxford in i7;(i‘. In th.'it Mi.scellany Johnson's 


arc ill ilw i'iille);i' lihi.iry rmir nf his 
ciim|Hisitiiius, iwu Ilf via.sf ami two 
(if |iriis(', (lac Ilf llic Killies iif verse 
I Kive/mA uiiilca July m, lys.i. Ituth 
have lie<ai nlten |iiiiiteil. As his piiise 
e(UU|iiisiUims h.ive never heen puli 
lisheil I will pive iiiie ; 

' Me.i ms I' .ileniae 
Temperiiui Viles, mspie l■■|lIUliaui 

I'm III,i t lilies.' 
‘(.hiaeilam iiiiiuis aUeule spts t.iia 
ahsuril.i viileilUli, ipi.ie lameii piaiinis 
)iers|i(s la i.iiiiiiii siml i nusiaii.uiist. 
Null eiiiin semper f.u l.i per se, leiiim 
raliii UK asiiiipie l.u iemli smit inui 
tamla. Deliaima ei ulleiie ku me 
limiiiii iupeiis Kipi.i esi, i iii mm liili- 
I iilimi viiteiiir.-' l.hiis s.iutis hiii.im 
UHresUampie vestem I.m ullu nliiulis 
set, I Iijus luimi.i fi le .‘ieitim Upiln i.i, 
iiliuiia I'aimae velliaa, niiiiir-, 'I'yii 
fiiliires laliieiimi Ilm t.imiai In i.se 
lliiraliuin imu pmhiil, ipm milhe. 
uriiaiiiiii, nullus |iiiiieomi nmsiiiui 
majjitt assiietiis. M.m eii.tlem SI ih. el 
ufiral mm ipi.te .iimum aii im-hiua 
villa ilmiii pii.sei liilieie, Miiim .m 
inter iliiinesiii IIS ipieiiipi.tm pi..pen 
siiiri in se animn pi...il mteniie. 
Ainiircni, mm Imimii, upi.nii p.iti.i 
nils ille nnniifeiilissnnus ■ iq s Pm iil.t 


licet vimi minus purii iniplerenliir, 
satis halmit, si hiispiiis vnitns laetiiia 
piafnsns sim erain pin.innpie ainii i 
liain lestarelnr. Dl ithi )iiietani car' 
mine celeliramns, mm liisiiilii, ipiml 
ipse melius piissel si libele, Veiiim 
piiianalii el mm maani l.n ii | i/c),amic 
nan siiipiinis lilienlia aniplei liinr, 
sic amii i nmmiscnl.i aninmm nralnm 
lestantia liiei p.iui sini, mm ni-.i 
a snpialiii el minusii i imiemiteniin. 
I liais iliiiiis liimis imiirieie mami I ca le 
imipiam i leiliilil, ipiiislameiiiispi.tliis 
iml.iiuni, ipiia liumines se mm bene 
licimnm immemuies his lesiinmniis 
le.lenilernnl.' jollNsiiN, 

' * The ai ciilenl.il penis.il nf sume 
I.alin ier .es n.iimal .Ailili .im ihe pa 
tnmaiie Ilf Dr. I.amaslia, aliiaa.nils 
Pruviisl Ilf l.liieen's t 'lillene, by whie.e 
reiimmuaiiliitiim lie w.n elei led inlii 
.Mayplahai I'lillene as a Demy' |a 
sitiiil.n|, Jiihnsiin's /Cne-ti, vii. .|jti. 
Jiihiisim's veises n.iineil him mithiim 
lint ’esiimaiiun.' 

' lie is lepulteil |ii have s.iitl ; 
•'I'lie ttiitei III this piiian will have 
It .1 iplestiim fur pii.teiity, aln ihei 
he. ill mine be the iiiii;m,il,‘ Il.iw 
bill., p. 1 t. 

' ' A .Misi ell.my 111 I'm nr. by .eie 
I l.uisl.tiiiill 
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intcmiplicns df ils ItiiU-fiil inlliifiu r'. 11.nv Wi.iuUMl'iil, how 

iinsoarchiiliK' aiv llu‘ way. nf th'i.! Jolui-un. who was lilost 
wiUi all llu' iinwcrs of p,c-iiitis aial iiii.h 1 .l.unliiip. in a th'.jrw' far 
above llu-oialiii.oy stale of bmn-H' ii.iliur, w.f. .it the -..uiu-lime 
visileil w'ilii a (.lisonier so .illlielii e, th.it they w lio Iviiinv it by 
dire experieiua-, will not envy bis es..illed etulowineiits. Thai h 
was, in some ilejiree, oeeasioiieil by .1 deln t in his iit-mni.s 
system, ibal inexplii.ibU- part o| onr h.nne, .nnu-ai's hi^;hly 
probable. He loUl Mr. I'ar.ulise’ lh.it he w.i-. sonu-timfs so 
lan{fuicl and iiu-flteieiil, lh.it he eoiild not di-.tiii;;iii-.h the hour 
U],)on the lown-eloek. 

Johnson, upon the first violent .itl.uk ol tin'-, di .i.nler, •.trove 
to overcome it by foreible eseition-. lb- lir.pinitly w.dked to 
Hirminp'ham and back apain *, .nul tiie.l in.my oihei evpeilieiils, 
but all in vain. His expression n.iKeiiiiny it to nu- w.e.' I did 
not Ihen know Imw to iii.in.ipe it,’ llis ib.lo-.s be. ,mie so 
intolerable, that he applied to iJr. Swinl. n, [.liy-.ii i.m in l.ich. 
field, his pod father, and pul into his lunut . .i .l.ile i>t his ease, 
written in Latin. Itr. .Swiiileii w.i. so nnu h -.Irtu k with the 
extraordinary aculene.., rea-.iiih, .iiu! i lo.|tienie n| this p.iper, 
that in his '/eal for hi-. |o«l.oii he ••hevuil it to ■.e\t-i.d people, 
Ills d.'Uiphler, Mrs, Uesinoulin-., who w.e. in.my \e.n-. Imm.mt-ly 
supported in Dr, Johnsons house in L«-nili<u, toM me. th.it upnn 
his discovering that Dr. .Swinlen h.ul . oiimnini. .tied hi-, ease, 
he was so mueh ofic-ruleii, that lie vv.e. neu-r .illeiu.nd-. fully 
reconciled to him. lie imleetl had pM.«| ie.e...n to 1 h- otfended ; 
for thouph Dr. .Swinfeit's moliie w.e. p.oihI, lie iiu oiisiilerati-ly 
helrayed a matter deeply inlere .tiny .md of pre.il drlie.u y, which 


‘ WriliiiK ill llis old an«-1" Ileu.ii. 
Ill- hiiitl, 'My lii-alili Iws l.rrit 
fniin iiiy Iwi-mii-ih yi-.n siuli .(» li.e. 

•Sl-lll.illl lliri.olt-ll lilt- a 'lay et 

cast-' ( mi(U-r Miioli ,‘i, lySr,- 
llawldiis ttiiii-s, dial lit- "luc 
liliii ‘tliai 111 - km-vv Hill ttli.it II w.e. 
tn he (iilally fii-t- fi.uii ii.iiu.' ll.m 
kins, ]i. 

' .Sec//(M/, ( 111 . in.ir, 

' In dieNo.|i.tiii{('.I 
nut' liiitt- inn. Ii lt.i|i|iiiii'e. ^;.iiii<'il, 
ami h.iiv linn li iiii'.i'iy e .>.ttK<ii, l.y 
frctiue-nl anil in.1cm .i^;it.iiii>ii of die 


iHiily.' %i-e /-.'I.', btly -'1. I’-ot, for 
Ite. o inotie-. .w^.iiu a iit> l.iio tioly. 

* lliitly Itt.i inili s III .til. .Soiidicy 
liH itl|..ie. d..i! Ill ir-’o, do- Wesley*., 
l«. •i.iir die iii".ie in.inrj |.i» dir j.itiir, 
t«>;.iii !.i |.i i|..oii du ll |i.mm-y*i tm 
lie .oM'i, ' It u.is so link’ llic 

III.1.lilt It. di.n f.i laieti tit their 
i.iuk ol lilr l-i tt.ilk .iny .lisi,in« c, as 
li'i lii.tkr ihria lliiiil. il .1 lie.i ..very 
di.il k.ui oi h.r .10.1 Ittrlil) inilcs 
.III" .III r tsy .uol s.ik' il.ty's joinncy, 
tii.iidirys ffVi.'. c, I S'- 


had 
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had been entrusted to him in confidence; and exposed a com¬ 
plaint of his young friend and patient, which, in the suioerficial 
opinion of the generality of mankind, is attended with contempt 
and disgrace h 

But let not little men triumph upon knowing that Johnson 
was an HypochoNDRIACK, was subject to what the learned, 
philosophical, and pious Dr. Cheyne has so well treated under 
the title of ‘ The English Malady=.‘ Though he suffered severely 
from it, he was not therefore degraded. The powers of his great 
mind might be troubled, and their full exercise suspended at 
times ; but the mind itself was ever entire. As a proof of this, 
it is only necessary to consider, that, when he was at the very 
worst, he composed that state of his own case, which shewed 
an uncommon vigour, not only of fancy and taste, but of judge¬ 
ment. I am aware that he himself was too ready to call such a 
complaint by the name of madness ^; in conformity with which 
notion, he has traced Its gradations, with exquisite nicety, in one 
of the chapters of his Rasselas But there is surely a clear 
distinction between a disorder which affects only the imagination 
and spirits, while the judgement is sound, and a disoi-der by 
which the judgement itself is impaired. This distinction was 
made to me by the late Professor Gaubius of Lc)'den, physician 
to the" Prince of Orange, in a conversation which I had with him 
several years ago, and he expanded it thus: ‘If (.said he) a man 
tells me that he is grievously disturbed, for that he iviagincs he 


* Boswell himself suffered from 
hypochondria. He seems at times 
to boast of it, as Dogberry boasted of 
his losses ; so that Johnson had some 
reason for writing to him with se¬ 
verity, as if he were ‘affecting it 
from a desire of distinction.’ Post, 
July 2, 1776. 

“ Johnson on April 7, 1776, recom¬ 
mended Boswell to read this boolc, 
and again on July 2 of the same year. 

^ On Dec. 24, 1754, writing of the 
poet Collins, who was cither mad or 
close upon it, he said,—‘Poor dear 
Collins 1 I have often been near his 
state.’ Wooll’s Warton, p. 229. ‘ I 

inherited,’ Johnson said,- ‘a vile me- 
VOL. I. 


lancholy from my father, which has 
made me mad all my life, at least 
not sober.’ Plebrides, Sept, 

id) 1773. ‘When I survey my 
past life,’ he wrote in 1777, ‘1 dis¬ 
cover nothing but a barren waste of 
time, with some disorders of body 
and disturbances of the mind vei-y 
near to madness.’ Pr. and Med., 
p. 155. Reynolds recorded that ‘what 
Dr. Johnson said a few days before 
his death of his disposition to in¬ 
sanity was no new discovery to those 
who were intimate with him.‘ Tay¬ 
lor’s Pejnolds, ii.'4S5. See also J>ost 
Sept. 20, 1777. 

^ Ch, 44. 


sees 




ypJnimis (ht\u{ {>/ tii'!anity. lA.n.iyao, 

HccH ^ nidijui CKininu him willi :t ilt.iwti swdui, llam^h at 

llu; sanu! liiiu' hf is ciw.vi/iv/.v it is a ilrliisinit. I inmuimu i; him to 
liavc; a ilisiirilfrctl iiiiaj'.inalii'ii ; lull il a man ti'lls iiu" that ho 
st'cs this, ami iu fiiusli'iiialiiiti lalls l<' me t<! lodk iU it, { pi-ii- 
uounco him In In' nitul! 

It is a commnn fU'irl of low snirils or mnlaiulmly, In make; 
those.; wlui an; allliolfd will; it imai;iiif llial they am aoliially 
Hufferint; those evils whult hapinsi to lie mnsl stnmidy presented 
to their minds. Some have famied ihc-msi-Kes in Iu- deprived 
of the use of tlic'ir limlis, some In lalmiir imiler at tile diseaso.s, 
others to be in extreme pn\fit\'; when, in tniih, there was not 
the least reality in any of llie Mippo /iiinns; sn ih.ii when the 
vaiiours were dispelU'd, tliey ueie enns im lal nf the ileln.Nioii, 
To Johnson, whose supreme eninymeiil was the exen i-.e of his 
reason, the dislurhaiiee or olisrnr.tlinn nl that l.uiillj- was the 
evil iiio.sl tube dreatled, liisanitj-, theofnie, was ttie ohjeel of 
hi.s most dismal appir heiisinti '; and he lam ied liim-.elf .seized 
by it, or appin.ieliinj; to it, at the wry lime when iie was 
{.pvinn proofs ol a iimre ih.tn nnliitaiy si.nndne.s and vigour 
of judj^emeiil. That his own di-.r.e.cd im.i;;in.dinii sliniild hiivc; 
so far tleceived him. is s(r.in*;e ; Init it is ■.fianp.i r still that some 
of his friends should have p.iven t leilil t<i hi-, ppmindless opinioi), 
when they liad .such luuloultled pmnl-. that it wa*. Inially falla¬ 
cious; Uioujth it is by no nteati-t sitipti-.iitp, that llin.e who wish 
to deprccitUe him, shouUl, siiue liis dealli. It.we laid hold of 
Ihi.s eireiimslaiure, ami insi'.letl upon it with very unhiir aj.;tjra- 
vation 

Amidst the oppression and di-atitt linn nf a di-.ea-.e which very 
few have fell in its full e.Meni, bill many ha\f experienced in a 
slighter (let;rce, Jnlmstni, in bis wtiling-., and in In * cniiveisalion, 
never failed to display ail the varieties of inlellet luat excrlleitce. 
In his march through this world In a beitei. hi-, mind .still 
appeared grand and brilliant, amt impre.'.ed all around him 
with the; truth of V'irgil'.s m.bir senlimeitt 

* C\l il'xi'r ct nZi' i/l'j vihy 

' ‘ Of llie llni i-il.iimir-. tif nut pti- ^ 15ii .w.t lt M'li-e. In Mis. I'ilW/i 
sent hliile, till- iiiiisi tlie.idlul and pji i.-;-!, ami Hawkins 

alarmiinj is iliciinec-rt.iiimuuinn.niw ■ 

of reason.' A'fiwr/f/ji', di, 4 j. * ‘tjimk in itn-.e -ii-rils is iiiight 

The 










Aotat. 20.] His rehtdancc io s^o to c/umh. 6 7 

The hi.story of hi.s inimi a.s lo irli-jion is an imiiortaiU artii le. 
I have mentioned tlie carl)'iiuitre.ssii.iis made upon his tendef 
imagination by his mother, who eontimied her pious eare with 
a.ssiduity, hut, in his (niinion, not wilit Judi|einenl. ‘ Sund.iy (said 
ho) was a heavy tlay to me wlien I was a hoy. My moilu;r 
confined me on tliat day, and made me ixsid "Tiu- Wliole Uiity 
of Man," from a j.^reat (lart of witicii i could derive no in.sii uetion. 
When, for instance, I luul read the ehapl<-r cm theft, wliieh from 
my infancy I had been taup,ht was wroiHj, 1 was no more 
convinced that theft was wronp than hefore; .so tliere was no 
accc.ssion of knowledpje. A hoy siioidd l>e introdueed to siudt 
books, by havinj( his attention direc'ted to the arr,ui;;ement, to 
the st3dc, and other excelleiu ies of composition ; that the mind 
bein{>: thus euffa^fed by an aimisinj!; varielj' of olijecls, maj- not 
grow wetuy.' 

lie communicated to mo live following particulars upon the 
subject of his religicai.s progress. 'I fell into an inullenlion to 
religion, or an inch (Terence ahoul it, in tny ninth j-ear. ‘I'ht' 
church at Lichfield, in which we had a .setil, wanted re[)ar;dion 
.so I was to go and find a .seat in olhei' churches: and having had 
eyes,and being awkwiird about this, 1 used to g.o and reail in the 
fields on Sunday. This habit continued till my (ourtei-nth yc.ir; 
and stili I find a great reluctance t<i p.o to < hnn lr. I then 


of tiro find birth of heavenly |ilace.' 
Morris, JCncids, vi. 7,)<i. 

’ On h'.ti.ster .Sniultiy lyih dnrinfr 
service,some iiieee.s of slune Irnm ilit; 
spire of St. Mary's fell on the. mof of 
the church. The conpi'ep.ition, think 
ing thiit the steeple was coining: 
clown, in their alarm broke tlimnnh 
the wiiulow.s. JohiiHcm, we may well 
believe, witnessed the t.eene. ‘flu*, 
chiireh was pulled down, and tho 
new one was opened in Dec. I'/ui. 
Harwood’s I.khjuiil, p, .jfit). 

" ‘Sept. 23, 1771. 1 have gone 
voluntarily to chuvvh on the week 
day but few limes in my life. I ibink 
to mend. April 9, 1773, 1 hope 

in time to lake pleasure in ptililic 
worship. April 6, 1777. I Imve ibis 
year omitted churdv on inusi hnn- 


tlay., inleinliiii: to aiipplv rlie de 
llciein f in the week. .So lliat f owt' 
tw elve iiUiMtilalii ea on wor .liip, I will 
m.ike no naue run li 'iilpei' ililiim-i 
slipnl.tliowi, wliirti etil.inj;le itie iniml 
wiili unlihbleii olili)*.uion.i.' /'/■, umi 
Me,t. pp, ImH, 121. tfil. In die follow 
itig pannage in ilie /.//e Midou, 
jobn’tim, no tlouhi, is tlnnkilig iif 
himnelt; * In the distrilaiUon i>l' bi>. 
hmita lliere wiia nn hour of pmycr, 
either noliiury or with Ids honaeluiltl; 
oinittinKpuhlie prayer-. Inminiiiethill. 
. . . Thnt he lived wilhnui prayer can 
limilly Vic atTinned i Ids aindies .anti 
inetliialions were itn lialiiuiai tiriiyer 
■file neglect of it in l\h fiinnly was 
piobahly a fiinll for wldi h lie. < tin- 
tleimieil himself, and which he in- 
temled In vnrrtrrl, lint lluu ilealh, a-. 

became 
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/.aid's Serious C all. 


1 A.D. 1729, 


became a soi't of lax Uilker a|,iaiiisl rclinitin, rm- 


I did not much 


think a^ain.sl; it; and lliis iasieil till 1 went In Oxford, u'lu.-rc it 
would ant be suffered'. When at Oxford, I took up ‘Law’s 
Senons Call to a IMy tJ/e'-; v.\\\ve\.[\v,\ to find it a thill b(H>k 
(;us such books ^;eiUTally are),aiul perhaps In laiiph at it. But I 
found Law c[iiitc an overmalch for me; and this was the fmst 
occasion of my lhinkinj.![ in earnest o( religion, after 1 beeaine 
capable of rational imiuiryV h'roin this lime forward relij.pon 


tot) often ImpjK'Us, inwrifiiicil lus 
rcformalUm.’ Jnlmscm's ll'o/ks, vii. 
115, Sec/(U'/, tilt, to, 1779. 

‘ We may rtmijiare wiili this a 
jiasHiiKt; in Verecmulitlus's letter in 
r/w Num/ihr, No. 157: ‘'rlioiiKh 
many aiuonK my fellow htiulenlh fat 
the ttnlvevslty 1 took the opiioilimity 
of a more remiss diseiiiline to Kiatily 
their jiassions, yet virtmt pieserved 
her nalttral Htiperiority, ami tlm-.e who 
ventured to ney.h'et went not suileied 
to iitstilt her,' tisfonl at this ilate 
was somewhat way want in her lo\e 
for religion. Whitelield reeonl-,: 

‘ I had no wiotter received the sai la¬ 
ment puhliely on ti weekday at .St. 
Mary's, luit I was set up as a mark 
for all the polite stiKlems that knew 
me to shoot at. lly this they knew 
that I was eommenetd Mtnivotlist, 
for though there is a saeniineut at 
tlie begiuning of every term, at whieli 
all, cs\)eeially the seniors, are hy 
statute oliliged to he jtrcsenl, yet so 
dreadfully lias that onre. faithful t iiy 
played tlie harlot, that very few 
masters, and no undergratluatcs Inil 
the Mclliodi.st« attended upon it. 1 
daily underwent some eonteinpl at 
college, h’oiiie have thrown flirt at 
me I others liy tlegree.s look away their 
pay from me.’ 'l'y{;nn:in's H'fiitrfii-ht, 
i. It). .Story, (he Quaker, visiting 
O.sford in 17.11, .say.s, ‘Of all plarrs 
wlierever I liave been the selittlari of 
Oxford were tin: riide.sl, iriiisl giddy, 
and unruly rabble, anil ino.si mis¬ 
chievous.’ Story's Jonrmtl, (i. 675. 

” John Wesley, who was also at 


(Ixlbul, wiitiiig of ahoiil this same 
ye.ii, s.ty.: ' Meeting, now with Mr. 

Liw's ( '/in'\tiii/i /'l■l/l■l li||)t ami 
.sV/v'i'/M ('ll// the light llowed in so 
mightily upon my soul ih.tl every¬ 
thing appe.iied in a new view.’ 
We-.iey'-i Jonni.il, i. i).|. Whitelield 
wiiU". ; ‘ lieloie 1 wi nl to the lUii- 

\ei .ity, I met with Mr. I aw's .sVvvVi/ix 
Ciilly lull h.id not then money to 
pint h.e.e it. Soon alter my eoining 
up to the tPiivei-.iiy, seeing, a sntnll 
eililioii ol it in .1 fiieml'-, hand I soon 
piomied it. Hod woikt-il poweifully 
upon my soul by that .md Ids other 
ext elleol iie.iii .e Upon t 'hiislilui per- 
feiti<m.' ’rjeuil.m'-. ir/llftfiriit, i. ifl, 
Johnson I .died tlie .S'l-rii'iii ('iitt'lUa 
(ine.t piece ol hutt.itoiy theology in 
any l.mgu.ige j ’ /ow, ly/o. A few 
nii'tiths tirfoie Ids death he said: • 
'Willi.im I.tw wioie the best piece 
of p.iienriie diriniiy; Imt William 
l-tw' was no tr.tsoiu-r /(O/, June 9, 
lytt^. I.iivvwat the luloi ofHihhoit's 
father, and he died in the house of the 
historiaii'a mint. In desi rihiiig tins 
.Serious i'lilt (iililton says; ‘His 
firetepts me rigd‘1, hut they aro 
fdmided on the gospel ; his satin; i.« 
ali.iip, lint it is dMwn from the know¬ 
ledge of Imm.m life ; mid many oflii.a 
[loriraiis ate not miworihy of the pen 
of I.a !l!nvi'*ie. If he linds a spark of 
piety in hi , n-.idei’s ndnd he will snon 
kindle it to a tl.imr.' (iihhon's Mise. 
Ifint r, i, ,11. 

‘ .Mis. I'lo/^i has given a strange 
fantasiii.d aieounl ol tlie original of 
Ur, Johnwm'u liclicf in our most holy 

was 



Aotat. 20.] 


Johnson jyyonndcd in rcln^ion. ft*) 

was the predominant oly'ccl. of iiis tlinujjlU'.'; uiili ili<’ 

just sentiments of a ccMiscicnlioii.s t'hrislian, he* l.iiiu'iili il tli.u In . 
practice of its duties fell far sliorl nl wlial ii t* l*i'. 

This instance of a mind siicli as th.il of ai In-ill ', lis 4 

disposed, by an unexiiecled incidenl, to lliink niili .inxii u 
the momentous concerns of eternity, and ol 'uh.it he do 

to be saved'V ni^'-y Tor over be prtuhieed in Miipo ition t.. t!!.- 
superficial and .sometimes profane eoiileiii((l lli.if h.r. ihio:*, !• 
upon those occasional iiniii'essinns uliiili it i*. leit.un o: it«^ 
Christians have e.xperienced ; thoupli it must he , t 


religion. ‘At the age of /<■// years Ills 
mind was disturlied liy scruples of 
infidelity, wliicli preyetl upon liis 
spirits, and made liiin very uneasy, 
the marc so, as lie revealed Ids 1111- 
easiness to none, lieing iiatiirally (;ih 
he said) of a sullen temper, and 
reserved disposition, lie swirclted, 
however, diligently, hut fniitle.s.sly, for 
evidences of the truth of revelation i 
and, at length, rcco/kc/inis a hook he, 
had once soon [Isup/inse a/ Jive years 
old] in hi.s father’s shop, intiiled />e. 
vertfa/e Rel/yionis, e.U'.y he heg.in to 
think himself liiyhly eiilfuiHe for 
neglecting such a means of infor¬ 
mation, iuul took himself severely to 
task for this sin, (uldiiig many ads of 
voluntary, :md, to olliers, ankiiown 
JtciuDice, Till! first opjiorlimity wldrli 
offered, of course, lie seized tlie liook 
with avidity; lint, on evamiimiion, 
iwtjindinff hiniself scholar enoueji la 
peruse its contents, set Ids heait at 
rest; and not tldnkiiig to enipiire 
whctlicr there were tmyl'higlisli liooks 
written on tlte subject, followed Id'-, 
usual amusements and considered his 
conscience as iiyh/cncd of a crime. 
He redoulrlcd liis diligeiu e to learn 
the language that coniained the in¬ 
formation he most wished for; Imt 
from the pain wliir:li ynilt \namelv 
having omitted to rend what he did 
not understand] iuul given 1dm, lie, 
now began to eledueo the, smil's im. 
mortality [a sensation o/pain in this 


wort,/ heit! ; .in lin.;i>e, 

!( A *4 A ^ • 


o/exisf.-n.,- in .itwto. t j, 

, i'. liS- h .4 . * 


point ill.II lii-li*'l 111 I 



Ji'i’in lh.it iiieiii.-nt I.-,. 

.'J. ^ • -T 

.4 

I 'inixtian, liri.iinr *>11* 

' mII jil 


ze,doits and pious mu 

■V 

. '34 

evei prodiii ('*1' Ane,, 

|(| s,,-' 



‘lids i't one oi (lie !nmiro«jr. iiti.i- 
re|ireseiii.ifioti'» of ilui lorH 
wliiili it i'l innlli wiitle !•< »,»(«■■( . 
for if rredil '.tioiild lie ! , -jo- h 

n eldldisii, iii.iiioit.il, .tiul ti-io ut >->'> 
.sl.itemt'ift i*t ill*- t.,iin 4 .tt:-.o *'fl S o 

joltnsoll's l.lllll III I (,l; .li.ii.i- i . t. . -. 
liltll' I ledll «,*llM (.• S': 

I'io.'zi '.rein. i.iki.Ii, (I, »t ij,, ..;.J 
'.Imnld iliiiil. I'l .g-; . ■ i, 

(Ilf illlllll ll, •• 0( lll.l! « 'i. 

ph> t.itiaile r'.'ntitts m-.utJ! * ■,-, 

z\pril l.'.Ss. ni -,.4: 8 

‘ l'ieli|;i"*ii li-nl lll■>j•|.,,t ,.-,*1 .Mj 
milttl. If M.|-> ,1? .*S| r.**!! --J EOS 

lile. .'•nhiir-.i l>i.<i:j;)ii o I,.,. 1. ,,..,,8 
I Itojir 1 li.it*- !..s5 i( r • 

.Mn'>l lihi'h ll »vj-. itiir se ,s, jJiiTi 

long 1.1* .tli**ii ol (yr*! isi*-fisiii.fBi«-4 

p. f*!. 

In Ills i.afe **/ vhsilEi,^- 

l\tra,li\e t.ati, hr tj), ■; • |s,i 5 

(rintii are loo iiii|Hti(;iiti s,, „r,, 

they have lieeii i.imk'U« i<« .«h ml to i * 
they h.tve itiiitginl with «.u, 
lli'iiighi** ami |,tiiiih>ir 

;uiii uir h.tl]iiti4Uy IMStB rtint a'St 
the whole leMiiir „{ hir.' p.h.'«7..-, 

11 'ill hi, tii. 1 },(. 

* A* I'l \t I. i<i. 

Sh-E? 



70 yohnsons studies at Oxford. [A.B.1729. 

that weak minds, from an erroneous supposition that no man is 
in a state of grace who has not felt a particular conversion, have, 
in some cases, brought a degree of ridicule upon them; a ridicule 
of which it is inconsiderate or unfair to make a general ap¬ 
plication. 

How seriously Johnson was impressed with a sense of religion, 
even in the vigour of his youth, appears ■ from the following 
passage in his minutes kept by way of diary ; Sept. 7 1736. I 

have this day entered upon my twenty-eighth, year. ‘ Mayest 
thou, 0 God, enable me, for JeSUS Christ’s sake, to spend this 
in such a manner that I may receive comfort from it at the hour 
of death, and in the day of judgement! Amen.’ 

The particular course of his reading while at Oxford, and 
during the time of vacation which he passed at home, cannot be 
traced. Enough has been said of his irregular mode of study. 
He told me that from his earliest years he loved to read poetry, 
but hardly ever read any poem to an end ; that he read Shaks- 
pcare at a period so early, that the speech of the ghost in Hamlet 
terrified him when he was alone^; that Horace’s Odes were the 
compositions in which he took most delight, and it was long 
before he liked his Epistles and Satires. He told me what he 
read solidly at Oxford was Greek; not the Grecian historians, 
but Horner^ and Euripides, and now and then a little lipigram ; 
that the study of which he was the most fond was Metaphysicks, 
but he had not read much, even in that way. I always thought 
that he did himself injustice in his account of what he had read, 
and that he must have been speaking with reference to the vast 
portion of study which is possible, and to which a few scholars in 
the whole history of literature have attained ; for when I once 
asked him whether a person, whose name I have now forgotten, 
studied hard, he answered ‘ No, Sir ; I do not believe he studied 


‘ .Sept. 7, Old Style, or Sept. 18, 
New Style. 

■' ‘ He that peruses Shakespeare 
looks voiiiid alarmed, and starts to 
line! liiin.sdfalone.’ Johnson’s Works, 
V. 71. ‘I was many years ago so 
shocked by Cordelia’s death, that I 
know not whether I ever endured to 
read again the last scenes of the play 


till I undertook to revise them as an 
editor.’ Ib. p. 175, 

^ He told Mr. Windham that he 
had never read through the Odyssey 
completely. Windham’s Mary, p. 
17. At college, he said, he had 
been ‘ very idle ;ind neglectful of his 
studies,’ Ib. 


hard 
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hard. I never knew a man who studied hard. I conclude, indeed, 
from the effects, that some men have studied hard, as Bentley 
and Clarke.' Trying him by that criterion upon which he 
formed his judgement of others, we may be absolutely certain, 
both from his writings and his conversation, that his reading was 
very extensive. Dr. Adam Smith, than whom few were better 
judges on this subject, once observed to me that ‘Johnson knew 
more books than any man alive,' He had a peculiar facility in 
seizing at once what was valuable in any book, without submitting 
to the labour of perusing it from beginning to end'. He had, 
from the irritability of his constitution, at all times, an impatience 
and hurry when he either read or wrote. A certain apprehension, 
arising from novelty, made him write his first exercise at College 
twice ovei"; but he never took that trouble with any other 
composition ; and we shall see that his most excellent works 
were struck off at a heat, with rapid exertion^. 


‘ ‘ It may be questioned whether, 
except his Bible, he ever read a book 
entirely through. Late in life, if any 
man praised a book in his presence, 
he was sure to ask, ‘Did you read 
it through?’ If the answer was in 
the affirmative, he did not seem will¬ 
ing to believe it.’ Murphy’s Johnson, 
p. 12. It would be easy to show 
that Johnson read many books right 
throiigli, though, according to Mrs. 
Piozzi, lie asked, ‘was there ever 
yet anything written by mere man 
that was wished longer by its readers 
excepting Don Quixote, Robinson 
Crusoe, and the Pilgrim’s Progress ? ’ 
Piozzi’s Alice., p. 281. Nevertheless 
in Murphy’s statement there is some 
truth. See what has been just stated 
by Boswell, that ‘he hardly ever 
read any poem to an end,’ and past, 
April 19, 1773 and June 15, 1784. To 
him might be applied his own de- 
.scription of Barretior ;—‘ He had a 
quickness of apprehension and firm¬ 
ness of memory which enabled him 
to read with incredible rapidity, and 
at the same time to retain what he 
read, so as to be able to recollect and 


apply it. He tmmed over volumes in 
an instant, and selected what was 
useful for his purpose.’ Johnson’s 
Works, vi. 390. 

” See post, June 15, Mr. 

Windham {Diary, p. 17) records the 
following ‘anecdote of Johnson’s first 
declamation at college ; having neg¬ 
lected to wiite it till the morning of 
his being (fzV) to repeat it, and having 
only one copy, he got part of it by 
heart while he was walking into the 
hall, and the rest he supplied as well 
as he could extempore.’ Mrs. Piozzi, 
recording the same anecdote, says 
that ‘ having given the copy into the 
hand of the tutor who stood to 
receive it as he passed, he was obliged 
to begin by chance, and continue on 

how he could-“A prodigious risk, 

however,” said some one. “Not at 
all,” exclaims Johnson, “no man, I 
suppose, leaps at once into deep 
water who does not know how to 
swim.’” Piozzi’s Anec. p. 30. 

^ He told Dr. Burney that he never 
wrote any of his works that were 
printed, twice over. Dr. Burney’s 
wonder at seeing several pages of his 

Yet 
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yolmsolis rooms in College. 


[A.I).1720. 


Yet he appears, from his early notes or memorandums in 
my possession, to have at various times attempted, or at least 
planned, a methodical course of study, according to computation, 
of which he was all his life fond, as it fixed his attention steadily 
upon something without, and prevented his mind from preying 
■upon itself'. Thus I find in his hand-writing the number of 
■lines in each of two of Euripides’ Tragedies, of the Georgicks of 
Virgil, of the first six books of the /Eneid, of Horace’s Art 
of Poetry, of three of the books of Ovid’s Metamorphosis, of 
some parts of Theoci'itus, and of the tenth Satire of Juvenal; 
■and a table, shewing at the rate of various numbers a day (I 
suppose verses to be read), what would be, in each case, the total 
amount In a week, month, and year''. 

No man had a more ardent love of literature, or a higher 
respect for it than Johnson. His apartment in Pembroke College 
was that upon the second floor, over the gateway. The enthu¬ 
siasts of learning will ever contemplate it with veneration. One 
day, while he was sitting in it quite alone. Dr. Panting^, then 

Lives of the Poets, in Manuscript, study of arithmetic.’ Pioz'/.i’s Anec, 
with scarce a blot or erasure, ch-cw p. 77. ‘ Ethics, or figures, or meta- 
this observation from him. Malone, physical reasoning, was the sort of 
‘ He wrote forty-eight of the printed talk he most delighted in ; ’ ib, p, 80. 
octavo pages of the Life of Savage Sec post, Sept. 24, 1777. 
at a sitting’Feb. T744), and a “‘Sept. 18, 1764, I resolve to 
hundred lines oftheHzwiVr/VAirWrtw study the Scriptures; I hope in the 
JVis/ies in a day {post, under Feb. 15, original languages. 640 versos every 
1766). The Ramblers were written Sunday will nearly comprise the 
in haste as the moment pressed, with- Scriptures in a year.’ Pr. and Med. 
out even being read over by him p. 58. ‘1770, ist.Sunday after Easter, 
before they were printed ’ {post. The plan which I formed for reading 
beginning of 1750). In the second the Scriptures was to read 600 venscs 
edition, however, he made correc- in the Old Testament, and 200 in the 
tions. ‘He composed Rassclas in New, every week;’ ib. p. loo. 
the evenings of one week’ {post, ^ ‘August i, 1715. This being the 
under January, 1759). ‘ The False day on which the late Queen Anne 

Alarm was written between eight died, and on which George, Duke 
o’clock on Wednesday night and and Elector of Brunswick, usurped 
twelve o’clock on Thursday night’ the English throne, there was very 
Piozzi’s Anec., p. 41. ‘ The Patriot^ little rejoicing in Oxford. . . . There 
lie say.s, ‘ was called for on Friday, was a sermon at St. Marie’s by Dr. 
was written on Saturday ’ Nov. Panting, Master of Pembroke ; . . . 
26, 1774). bic is an honest gent. His sermon 

'‘When Mr. Johnson felt his took no notice, at most very little, of 
fancy, or fancied he felt it, disordered, the Duke of Brunswick.’ Hearne’s 
his constant recurrence was to the Remains, ii. 6. 


master 



voice ; ‘Well, I have a mind to see what is done in other places 
of learning. I’ll go and visit the Universities abroad. I’ll go 
to France and Italy. I’ll go to Padua®.—And I’ll mind my 
business. For an Athenian blockhead is the worst of all block¬ 
heads^.’ 

Dr. Adams told me that Johnson, while he wa.s at Pembroke 
College, ‘was caressed and loved by all about him, was a gay 
and frolicksomC* fellow, and passed there the happiest part of his 
life.’ But this is a striking proof of the fallacy of appearances, 
and how little any of us know of the real internal state even 
of those whom we see most frequently; for the truth is, that he 
was then depressed by poverty, and irritated by disease. When I 
mentioned to him this account as given me by Dr. Adams, he 
said, ‘ Ah, Sir, I was mad and violent. It was bitterness which 


' The outside wall of the gateway- 
tower fonms an angle with the wall of 
the Master’s house, so that any one 
sitting by the open window and 
speaking in a strong emphatic voice 
might have easily been overheard. 

“ Goldsmith did go to Padua, and 
stayed there some months. Forster’s 
Goldsmith, i. 71. 

^ I had this anecdote from Dr. 
Adams, and Dr. Johnson confirmed 
it. Bramston, in his Man of Taste, 
has the same thought: 

‘Sure, of all blockheads, scholars 
are the worst.’ Boswell. 
Johnson’s meaning, however, is, that 
a scholar who is a blockhead must 
be the worst of all blockheads, be¬ 
cause he is without excuse. But 
Bramston, in the assumed character 
of an ignorant coxcomb, maintains 
that all scholars are blockheads on 
account of their scholai'ship. J. Bos¬ 
well, JUN. There is, I believe, a 
Spanish proverb to the effect that, 
‘ to be an utter fool a man must know 
Latin.’ A wri ter in Notes and Qiccries 
(Sth S. xii. 285) suggests that John¬ 
son had in mind Acts xvii. 31. 

■* ‘ It was the practice in his time 


for a servitoi', by order of the Master, 
to go round to the rooms of the 
young men, and knocking at the 
door to enquire if they were within ; 
and if no answer was returned to 
report them absent. Johnson could 
not endure this intrusion, and would 
frequently be silent, when the utter¬ 
ance of a word would have ensured 
him from censure, and would join 
with others of the young men in the 
college in hunting, as they called it, 
the scivitor who was thus diligent in 
his duty, and this they did with the 
noise of pots and candlesticks, sing¬ 
ing to the tune of Chevy Chase the 
words in the old ballad,— 

“To drive the deer with hound 
and horn 1 ”’ Hawkins, p. 12. 
Whiteficld, writing of a few years 
later, says:—‘At this time Satan 
used to terrify me much, and 
threatened to punish me if I dis¬ 
covered his wiles. It being my duty, 
as servitor, in my turn to knock at 
the gentlemen’s rooms by ten at 
night, to sec who were in their rOoms, 
I thought the devil would appear to 
me cvci'y stair I went up.’ Tyer- 
man’s Whitefield, i. 20'. 


they 
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they ini"iliiiil; I'dj- Irolii k', I was misfrahl)'ixinr,ami 1 Ihouirl' 
I'ujlu my uay Itj' my lili-ialiin' ami my wit ; so { ilisi-i-|;arilct 
[Kiwcr aatl all autlmrilyy’ 

I lu' lli->l»np (if 1 )i'iuiiiii'i* (il)s('rvcs in a IcUcr to me, 

• riu'|»lcas(iic lie tiKik ill vcviii^; l!ic mtur.s ami (i'lluw.'i has liia'ii t 
im-iilidiicd. Hut 1 have lieanl him say, what iiughl to he 
the homnir of the |iresent vetu'rahle master ol'that ('nllege, the h 
rend William Adams, D.D,, who was then very ymmu, ;iml oin' ol 
junior fellows ; that the mild Init jndii ions e\|i(isinlations of this we 
man, wlmse virtue aweil him, and whose learninf!; he revered, made 
really asluimcd of himself, " thmij;h 1, fear (said he) I was too [utn 
own it." 

' I have heard from some of his eotempoiaries that he was y,eiu 
seen Ioim>'iiij^ at the I'ullege gale, with a i irele of yoniip, sludeiUs r 
him, whom lie was entertaining with wit, ami kee|iing from their sit 
if not Niiiiiliiig them n[i to reludlion agaiiiil the I'tpdege di:a ij 
whii li in his iiulinvr years he ^.o anieh eMidled.’ 

lie very early iieg.m to iillem|il keepinj.;; notes or meini 
(linns, hy w.ty «d’ a di.ivy (d‘ his life, 1 (hid, in ;i piirecl of 1 
le.ives, the followiiio spirited resoliilioii to contend agnins 
tialnral iminleiice: 

' Ott. I7a<j. ,• yirr«/,v ntnlif'us xnti/tufi 

//(/(' aunm olfUtTsurus, I hid liirewell to Slotli, heing tesolved h 
Inrth not to listen lu her syren strains.’ 

I have also in tny possession a few leaves of another Libelli 
little hook, enlilled Annai.k.s, in which some of the e.arly 
tieulars of his history art; registered in Latin. 

[ do not find that lie formed .tny close inliniftcies wit 
felhnv-ctdiegians. lUit Dr. Adams told me th.il he tditlrac 
love and regard for I'emhroke t’ollege, which he retained I 
last. A .short lime before his death lie sent to that (h 
a ))resent of all his works, to be deposited in their liliraty * 

' June (2, nf gruiiis always t ati lifs wh 

■“ I'filiaps his disit'gaitl of all ciilrrs the world, atnl .dways 
aiitiimity was ill p.utduf to hi', genius, to oiol as he p.isscs forward.’ 
still in its yoiiih. lu his /.(/(• of sou's K o/vt'v, viii. .(UK. 

he say-.; 'Mie hTilcti. ‘ Dr. Hall (finiiieily Master 
1 l.yneUoit's IWfsittn h.ive t’ollcgcl says, 'fcitainly m 

sometliingof dial iiidisiiiu i and head t'KoKim. 
siningardourfiti liUcriy which a num 











lie had thoughts of leaving to it his house at Lichfield ; but his 
iViends who were about him very properly dissuaded him from it, 
and he bequeathed it to some poor rclationsh He took a pleasure 
in boasting of the many eminent men who had been educated at 
Pembroke. In thi.s list arc found the names of Mr. Hawkins the 
Poetry Professor^ Mr. Shenstone, Sir William Plackstone, 
and others^; not forgetting the celebrated popular prciichcr, 
Mr. George Whitefield, of whom, though Dr. Johnson did not 
think very highly■*, it must be acknowledged that his cloc[uence 
was powerful, his views pious and charitable, his a.ssiduity almost 
incredible; and, that since his death, the integrity of his character 
has been fully vindicated. Being him.self a poet, Johnson was 


peculiarly happy in mentioning 
broke were poets ; adding, with 
wo are a nest of singing birds 

' ‘ I would leave the interest of the 
fortune I bequeathed to a college to 
my relations or my friends for their 
lives. It is tho same thing to a 
college, which is a permanent society, 
whether it gets the money now or 
twenty years hence; and I would 
wish to make my relations or friends 
feel the benefit of it; ’ /«w/, April 17, 
1778. Hawkins (Azjd,-, p. 582,) says 
that ‘be meditated a tlevisc of his 
house to die corporation of that city 
for a cliiiritablo use, Init, it l)oihg 
freehold ho .said, “ I cannot live a 
twelvemonth, anci the last .statute of 
Mortmain stands in my way.”’ Tho 
sanfe statute, no doubt, would have 
biiulerod the liequest to tlie College. 

“ Garrick refused to act one of 
Hawkins’s plays. I'lic poet towards 
the end of a long letter which he 
signed,—* Your much dissatisfied 
luiinble servant,’ said;—‘After all, 
Sir, I do not desire to come to an 
open rupture with you. 1 wish not 
to exasperate, but to convince ; and 
I tender you once more my friend¬ 
ship and my play,’ Garrick Carres, 
11 . 8. Scc/w/', April 9, 1778. 

^ See Nash’s History of Worcester¬ 
shire,, vol. i. p. 529. IJo.swiit.i,. To 


how many of the son.s of Pem- 
L .smile of sportive triumph,‘Sit, 

the list should be added, I’rancis 
Ucaumont, the dramatic writer ; Sir 
Thomas Browne, whose life Johnson 
wrote; Sir James Dyer, Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench, Lord Chancellor 
Harcourt, Jolm I’ym, Franci.s Rous, 
the Speaker of Cromwell’s parliament, 
and Bishop Bonner. WkioU’I'. Some 
of these men belonged to the ancient 
foundation of llroadgules Hall, which 
in 1624 was couvcnotl into I’emlirokc 
College, It is strange that Hoswel 
shoulcl have passctl over Sir Tliomas 
Browne’s name. Johnson in liis life 
of Browne stiys that he was ‘ ilie fir.st 
man of eniinencu graduated from llie 
new college, to which tlui zeal or 
gnititude of iliose tlmt love it most 
can wish little heller than that it may 
long proceed as it began.’ Johnson’s 
Works, vi. 476. To this list Nash 
adds llte name of the Revd. Richard 
Graves, author of 7 'he itpiritual 
Quixote, who tookliis degree of B.A. 
on the same day as Whitefield, whom 
he ridiculed in that romance. 

■' fast, Oct. 6, 1769, and Bo.s- 
wcll’sAug. IS, i 77 ,q. 

® In his Life of Cheustone he 
writes:—‘From school Shcn.stone was 
sent to I’emhrokc College in Oxford, 

lie 
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Ih; \v:is iKil, htiurviT, bliiui (nw lial In- ihmij.ht Uu; cUTi'cts of 
his own aiul I Itavf, iimn (ho iiirnnuation oC I )r,'raylor, 

ri vcay slrouff iiislaiu't'of lhal riy.iil hoiu-.ty u hit li he cvt-r in- 
lloxibly iia'scrvfil. ’ras'lur hail oblaiiu-il lu-. falluT's t iinstail to 
ho ('lUct'ial of I’l'mbrolvf, lhal lu‘ iuij;ht be witli his st hoolfollow 
Johnson, willi whom, lluiiij;h soim* yoars oliU-r Ih.in hinisolf, he 
was voiy intimate. 'I'liis wonM liave been a ('.real eomfort to 
Jfihnscin. lUit he fairly loltl 'raytor that he t iiiilil ni<l, in am- 
science, suller him to enter where he knew he eoiiUi not have an 
able tutor. He tlien made ini|niry all round the Ibiiveisiiy, and 
havint( found lhal Mr. Maleman, of C'hrist Cluiu h, w.is the tutor 
afhi^diest repubdion, Taylor was entered of that College'. Mr. 
Dalemaii'.s lec:Hire.s were .so e.veelleni, that Johnson ic.etl to wmie 
and ^jet them at second hand from Tayloi, till hi-, poverty bein^f 
so extreme that his .shoes were worn out, anil hi-, feel .i[ipeared 


a silt ii'ty vvliiiii fur li.ilf a l■l•nnlIy has 
lii'cii ciiiiiU'iit liir |>'>l■ny .iml 

('lrnailt lilfliiliUf. Ilerr il .1 |i1hmi'. 
(iiat lie (iiiiiiil (leliKlil aiiil .iilv.iiii.if;c; 
fur he euiuimieil hi*, ti.ime in the 
liMiik ten years, ihmiult he l“"k tin 
decree.’ julmsim's bVi/'if-i, viii. 
Jiiiinsun's ntime wiiultl seem tn have 
ht'.cn in like nianner tuntimieil fur 
more than eleven years, lunl peiliaps 
for the same. rcastmK. ji. 58 

note.) Ilnnnah More was at < ixfmil 
in June. lyHj, tlurinKoneof Jnlinsnn’s 
visits to Dr. Ailams. ’ Ymi tannut 
imagine,’ she writes, 'wiili what ile- 
light Dr. Johnson showeil me every 
)iart of his own college. , . . After 
ilinner he, begged to i iimhn l me to 
see the college j he wimlil let no one 
show it me hut himself, “‘rhis wa*. my 
room; this .Slienslone's." Then, after 
|iointing out all the r«>ims of the 
jioets who had been of hi-, college, 
" In shoit," said he, “we weie a iie-.i 
of singing-biiihi. Here we walketl, 
there, we played at ciiikei.'* (It may 
he dmihteil whether he ever phtjeil.l 
He ran over with pleasme tlie history 
of the juvenile ilays he passed ihete. 
When we came into the ta.mmoii 
Room, we siiiud a tine large print of 


Johnson, fi.lined ,ind hmi); np that 
\ei5 nioioiug. with thi-. mono; 
is not |ohie.oii onr., hine-ell .t ho-.i;'' 
nndei ohi'li si.iml ^011 in the ftee, 
"'hioin Me.'. Mon-'-. Siiisil'ililv,'" 
ll.inn.di Mole's , 5 /> rueA ., i, .ttit. At 
llie eml of ' llo- liiiln 1..11'. an.ily.is nf 
poeoi kill .' ipioletl liv lolilison ill the 
/ r/e !>/ / lituttiiJ .Smtlfl aie the fob 
lowing line.' '.Snliiio ad P.itaviis 
ptoiiii-.ior, l.niio >d> illis donandth. 
Piiils vein IVnil.io. hieie.rs vot o ail 
rrit.inien poeto inn.' .Sniidi w.is at 
t'lire.l t liiiieh. tie seems to he 
mill king the neiKhboniing ' nest of 
singing biids.' Johii on' . ff'rir/t'K, vii, 
.jlil. 

' T.iyloi maiiii nl.ited on Feh. 3.|, 
-Mr. t (okef ill his note has 
I onloiinde.l Inni with another Jolm 
T.iyloi who m.itiK td.iied more than 
a yr.it l.ilei. Riihaid West, wrililig 
of t hrist t hnnli in 17 is. ’siy t; 

' foiisider me very •.etioie.ly here in 
a str.mgf 1 onmty. inh.dnied by things 
th.lt I .til iheorirh t”. Iloilof. anil 
Masters ol Art .: a l omitiy flowing 
with syllogiaie. and ale, where 
ilot.ne and \ ngtl .ire eipi.illy tin* 
kiniwtt.' (itay's1, it. i- 

llirfiiijjh 
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through them, he saw that this humiliating circumstance was 
perceived by the Christ Church men, and he came no moreh 
He was too proud to accept of money, and somebody having set 
a pair of new shoes at his door, he threw them away with in¬ 
dignation^. How must we feel when we read such an anecdote 
of Samuel Johnson ! 

His spirited refusal of an eleemosynary supply of shoes, arose, 
no doubt, from a proper pride. But, considering his ascetick 
disposition at times, as acknowledged by himself in his ‘Medita¬ 
tions,’ and the exaggeration with which some have treated the 
peculiarities of his character, I should not wonder to hear it 
ascribed to a principle of superstitious mortification ; as we are 
told by Tursellinus, in his Life of St. Ignatius Loyola, that this 
intrepid founder of the order of Jesuits, when he arrived at Goa, 
after having made a severe pilgrimage through the Eastern desarts 
persisted in wearing his miserable shattered shoes, and when new 
ones were offered him rejected them as an unsuitable indulgence. 

The res angusta domP prevented him from having the 
advantage of a complete academical education"*. The friend 


‘ ‘ Si toga sordidula est et riipta 
calceus alter 
Pelle patet.’ 

‘ Or if the shoe be ript, or patches 
put.’ Diydcn,/uvennl, iii. 149. 
Johnson in his Londo 7 i, in describing 
‘ the blockhead’s insults,’ while he 
mentions ‘ the tattered cloak,’ passes 
over the ript shoe. Perhaps the 
wound had gone too deep to his 
generous heart for him to bear even 
to think on it. 

“ ‘ Yet some have refused my boun¬ 
ties, more offended with my quick¬ 
ness to detect their wants than 
pleased with my readiness to succour 
them.’ Rasselas, ch. 25. ‘ His 

[Savage’s] distresses, however afflic¬ 
tive, never dejected him ; in his 
lowest state he wanted not spirit to 
assert the natural dignity of wit, and 
was always ready to repress that in¬ 
solence which the superiority of for¬ 
tune incited ; ... he never admitted 
any gross familiarities, or submitted 
to be treated otherwise than as an 


equal. . . . His clothes were worn 
out; and he received notice that at a 
coffee-house some clothes and linen 
were left for him. . .. But though the 
offer was so far generous, it was made 
with some neglect of ceremonies, 
which Mr. Savage so much resented 
that he refused the present, and de¬ 
clined to enter the house till the 
clothes that had been designed for 
him were taken away.’ Johnson’s 
Works, viii. 161 and 169. 

^ ‘ Haud facile emergunt quorum 
virtutibus obstat 
Res angusta domi.’ 

Juvenal, Sat. iii. 164. 
Paraphrased by Johnson in his Lo?i- 
don, ‘Slow rises worth by poverty 
depressed.’ 

* Cambiidgc thirty-six years later 
neglected Parr as Oxford neglected 
Johnson. Both these men had to 
leave tire University through poverty. 
There were no open scholarships in 
those days. 


to 
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yoJmson leaves Oxford. 
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to whom he had trusted for support had deceived him. I 
debts in College, though not great, were increasing’ ; and 
scanty remittances from Lichfield, which had all along be 
made with great difficulty, could be supplied no longer, 
father having fallen into a state of insolvency. Compell 
therefore, by irresistible necessity, he left the College in autur 
.1731, without a degree, having been a member of it little m 
than three years'*. 


' Yet his college bills came to only 
some eight shillings a week. As this 
was about the average amount of an 
uitclcrgraduatc’s bill it is clear that, 
so far as food went, ho lived, in spite 
of Mr. Carlyle’s assertion, as well as 
his fellow-students. 

° Mr. Croker states that ‘ an ex¬ 
amination of the college books proves 
that Johnson, who entered on the 
31st October, 1728, remained there, 
even during the vacations, to the 
12th December, 1729, when he per¬ 
sonally left the college, and never 
returned—though his narne remained 
on the books till 8th October, 1731.’ 
I have gone into this question at 
great length in my Dr. Johnson: 
His Friends and His Critics., p. 329. 
I am of opinion that Mr. Croker’s 
general conclusion is right. The 
proof of residence is established, and 
alone established, by the entries in 
the buttery books. Now these en¬ 
tries show that Johnson, with the 
exception of the week in October 
1729 ending on the 24th, was in 
residence till December 12, 1729. 
He seems to have returned for a 
week in March 1730, and again fur 
a week in the following September. 
On three other weeks there is a 
charge against him of fivepcnce in 
the books. Mr. Croker has made 
that darker which was already dark 
enough by confounding, as I have 
shewn, two John Taylors who both 
matriculated at Christ Church. Bos¬ 
well’s statement no doubt is precise, 
but in this he followed perhaps the 


account given by Hawkins, 
would have been less likely to- 
cover Hawkins’s error from the 
that, as Johnson’s name was 
about three years on the Coll 
books, he was so long, in nam( 
least, a member of the College. 1 
Boswell seen Johnson’s letter 
Mr. Hickman, quoted by Mr. Cre 
(Croker’s Boswell, p, 20), he w< 
at once have seen that Johnson c( 
not have remained at college fc 
little more than three years, 
within three years all hut a da 
his entrance at Pembroke, he wi 
to Mr. Hickman from Lichfield, 
I am yet unemployed, I hope 
will, if anything should offer, 
member and recommend. Sir, > 
humble servant, Sam. Johnson.’ 

In Boswell’s Joimial of a Toh 
the Hebrides (Aug. 15, 1773) the; 
a very perplexing passage bea 
on Johnson’s residence at Coll 
‘We talked of Whitefield. He 
he was at the same college with ! 
and knew him before he began t 
bettor than other people,’ Now Ji 
son, as Boswell tells us, read 
journal in manuscript. The si 
ment therefore seems to be 1 
established indeed. Yet White 
did not matriculate till Nov. 7> i 
a full year after Johnson, accori 
to Boswell, had left O.xford. Wc 
told that, when Johnson was li 
at Birmingham, he borrowed Lc 
Abyssinia from the library of I 
broke College. It is probable ent 
that a man who frequently wa 
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Dr. Acliim.s, the worthy :ui<l rc-.s-poi-Uiliic luiislcr of I’cmluiila- 
College, ha.s genenilly iiiul the reptilatimi of lu-iiij', Jntifisi.ii'-. 
tutor. The fact, however, i.s, that ill i 7 ;]t Mr. Jonlfn iiuitU-ii tlu- 
College, and hi,S’ jitipil.s were traii.sfei’red to Dr. Ad.tins ; so lli.il 
liad John.son returned. Dr. Ailam.s woithl havr lutn t;is iiilt't . 
It i.s to be wished, that this eomieelion liad tahni jil.u i-. Hi*, 
equal temper, mild di.spositioii, and politeness ol' lu.miu r-.. nnV.hl 
ha’ve in.sen.sibly .softened the harshness of Jolvie.oii, and inhi .rd 
into him those more cUdi'eate eharilies, those;«e/in 
which, it must he c(infe.s,s(!d, our great moralist u.e. in>ne 
deficient than his host friends eouhl fully juslify. Dr. Ad.un . 
paid Johnson this high conipliinenl. He .saiil to me at <)sl>ad, 
in 177^5, ‘I was his nominal tutor'; hut he was above on 
mark.’ When I reiieatval it to Joliii.son, his eyes lla-.lu il with 
grateful .satisfaction, ;ind he exelaiined, ‘'f’liat \va’. lihei.d and 
noble.’ 

And now (I had almost .said poor') .Samuel Jolitisoti rrlttitin! 
to his native city, clestituto, and not knowing how he slioidd 
gain even a decent livelihood. Ills falher'.s ini.'.rortiifies in trade 
rendered him unable to .support his .son'; and for some time 

from Liclitieid to Ilirniin);hain and 
back would have trudged all (lie way 
lo O.sford to fe.lrli ilic lidok. In dial 
case lie luijjlu Iiavo si’cii Wliitelielil. 
hut'I’luiaias WaiUni says lli.at ‘die 
first time of Ids liciiit; at Oxfiiid afier 
([uitting till! Pidversily was in lys-l' 

(/w.a, under July id, iy5.|). 

' ‘March 16, lyjiS y. Vcsnrd.iy 
in a Ciiiiviicatioii Mr. W'm. Jiii.len 
of I’ciulirokii Coll, was clei n-d hy 
the Uuiv. of Oxford rci ioi uf .Asim Ito 
ill com. Wills (wliiili liflouns |.) a 
Roman Cadiolic family).' Ill■.llnl•'•( 

A'ewai/n, iii, ly, l)is fellow;,hiji w.e. 
filled U)) on Dec. .j ), ly \u. Iloswell’.i 
stiUcmciU therefore is imniiiutie. 

If Jolimson remained at till 

Nov. 1731, lie would have le.div been 
for at least Urn moiitle. ,\d.oos's 
pupil. Wo mayassimie di.u .e. Iiis 
name remained on die liooks atu i 
jorden leR so he was 
transfcrrccl to Admns. It i-, wa.idiy 

fi • ;K- 


ol imliie dial Tlnmi.i. W.oion, m 
die aiiiiiiiil th.il he |:U< . e| li.Kn 
.son's visii III ( I .1.11,1 ill I .! n . 

' t le loiii h iiaai llt ,| ili.il to , ./ 

Illli'l IV,I , ill .III ■ 

' A< I oidiiu; |i > IDi a l.iiis f '■‘•.I.s; 6 , 
S.s •, .iml /vi/, I I| 1 ,,,, I ,1, .. 

I.ltliel W.e. .il line liioe ,i l.e,i£ n,j.! 
Jolllisi.li.iii dll- i j>il.i|,li Ili,«! li, .1 
till liini /'.a/, I 11 1 . I ;i. ( ,.. , 
Iiiiii.e* 'liililiiijHil.i .iiliiits Ilf..' 
hill ' leliii. ,i>l)« I s). lint I oiiiii. i.i! . 
lie I eil.uiily dot llol ili< a I,ml, 
as e, siniwii hy he. Ir.nin^; j.s..),. > 

In Inn vmliiw Mill! si.u, 
die fiillimiKi..; M’l. Irllii. lii.,! i ptr 
served widi Uvn i.do i-, i|„ -..uk.- 

killd 111 iV|iil.i,.l.e t 

Ashhv, ,\|ii(i |>j, 1 ■ y, 

( IoimI t.',, 

I liile.l liuhir y*<ii .t,. aai, i.e, 

sislei wI)U ilrsiiii , hi 1 .m ; i, i.. 
v\ ht'i;'. \iiii will l.i i., ,! ,j 
I .111 III I'l.uaie w,jh %l, u veii .1, 1, 5 . 



Ji/hitaei jo/iiiso/t's dmth. 


[A.B. 17J 


Ho 


tlu' 1 -c ai>i«‘:uvil no itifans l)y uliii h he ciiiikl inuinlain liiiust; 
In llu! lUrcnilti-r of lliis ynar Itis lallirr tlictl, 

Tin; slatf of iiovt-rty in wliiili lit- ilicd, ;i|i|icar.s from 
nnti^ in oiu* (if Jolinstm's little tliaiie-; of the rnllowin^f 
whii'h stniii};!)’ ili'.plays Ins spirit ami virtnons tlijjniiy 
tniml, 

‘ f 'S' ,/<•/•,nut, i/tii’ Jit' ipih.iiiiJ mah 

funin [tfutul Sfntm .v/V/rrn'/ ) Ji" f'liktuty /-I'tia lA/a/r 'riyjitli Sfi/i, 
/ihrtu, aiiff'i, I 'stiut ihk<< mi/ii /rr/ituti iinyfuJu fo'. InttHM, «»■ 
tak vim animi htnyitt\ut>il, ihr: iti //<i^s/i.i ix<s/.n u/'iyii/, utreiidiim. 
I layi'tl liy clevi-n ftnim-as nn this tlav, when I ust io il iwi-niy pimm 
lii'intt all tiial t have n-aMiu in Impe l>ii mu n! my l.itlu-i's 
prcMtuis to till' ili'.iili of my mnlliri ; an mfiu wim li 1 ptay tlnii nr 
111' very I'finnU'. I now ttu ti loti- mh* tlial I mn-.t niako inv mvn Iminr 
Mi'aiiwhili', li'l ini' take i are llial llie . nl my minil may mil I 

(leliilitated liy poverty, ami that imliyem *• do not ime i- me into ai 
(riminal m l.' 


Jolinsiiii wa'i so far Idrlnmili', lliat tlie re-.pi-etalile i harael 
of his parent's ami hi-- own im-iil, Innl, iVoin hi , e.irliest j'l'ai 
.seenreii him a kind leeeptioii in the he.l latnilies at l.iehfiel 
Aimiiip' these I ran ineiilioii Mr. linn.ini', lti. .Sninfeii, 


paye you the liitle iimm-y due in her 
you may Imve an nperimtiiy m spe.ik 
to liiin A* it will he a fjieai truhle for 
me to luivc a jeriiey for it when it lie 
pleasd lie miplu paye it you, it i-i a 
poore ease she had hut liiile Icfi hy 
Mr. Johnson Inil Ids luniks {imi hut 
he tell her nil he liad) tliose sold 
at a |iuort' real, and tie kept out of 
HO small a siime liy a neiiileimiii so 
well able to paye, if you will doe y' 
liest for the widow will he viuey hoimI 
ill you, wliieli will ohliKe y' trail 
freuiul J.\Mi’S li.vri'. 

To Mr. John Newinii 
a .Sider .Seller at I.itiliiield. 

I'd. /is to .Mr. New loll. 

In tmother hand is wiitteii, 

To (iiihrti W.illiieslry Ms<|. 
at t.iihlield. 

And in a iliiid liami, 

i'tk ZS Mt- Newton. 

'Hu; enari nnmiint «laimed, as is 
shewn hy the Icilcr, ihued Jati. li, 


1 ? IS. was /i f.i, .1,/. There is a j 
e.uher telli-i dem.imliiu; p.iymeiit 
/y Or. .1-1 'tine to me' tot hoo| 
sijjiieit It. Johnson, d.rleil Sw.ii 
stone, Aut;. ,‘i| 17 tl. ft must he t 
s.mie .111oiini. I'eih.ips It, Johns 
w.is the rsei ufor. Hr miles fr< 
Asldiy, wlieie Mlth.iel lohllson h 
a hiamh Imsiite *Pan I know 
no other im iition of him or of Jair 
Kate. John Newlim was the f.ul 
of the tlisliop of ftiisiol. /'I't/, Jii 
;i, ami Utshnp Newton's ff lO', 

i. I. 

' Johnson, in a letter to Ur, T; 
lor, dateil Ant;. iH, lyfit, atlvised hi 
m some tioiililf that lie had with I 
wile,'lo 1 oiisuU our oht friend 
Ilow.iid. Ills |ii(.frsiioii has t 
i[U.mue,l him with ni.Uiimoitial lii 
ami he is in liim-.rlf a tool amt w 
inati,' .Vi'kt >111J Olh .S. 

j. jj. .See M.inli Jti, tyyH, ! 

mention of his son. 


SitlijM 
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Simpson, Mr. Lcvctt', Captiiin (iarrirk, faLlu-r of tho proat 
ornament of the British .slap.e ; lull aliuvo all, Mr. (’tilhort 
VValm.sley", Roj^istcr of the rrerop.alive Ctuirl of 1 .iehfiehl, 
whose character, lonj.^ after his ileeease, Dr. Jolmsiui has, in his 
Life of ICilnuinii Smith', thii.s ilrawii in the (;ii>\vin}V colours of 
gratitude; 

‘ Of (hlhert Walnisley thus ]ueseiiteil to iiiv iniiul, lei me iiuhil);i> 
myself in the remeiiihiimei', I knew him very early; he was one of llie 
first friends that literature pnu ured me, and I hope lhal, at le.isl, my 
gratitude made me worthy of his imliee. 

‘lie was (if an advanced age, ;mi! I was only not a hoy, yet he never 
received my imtious witli eonlempl. lie w.is a whig, wilh all the 
virulence and malevolence of his pally; yel dilfereme ol'opinion did 
not keep us ajiart. 1 lumotired him and he eiulmed me. 

‘lie had mingled with the g.iy world without exemption from ils 
vices or its follies ; hut had never negUa ted the eullivation of his mind. 
His belief of revelation was tmshakeu ; his learning preserved Ids prin 
ciplos; he grew first regular, and then pious. 

‘ His studies had been so various, that 1 am not able to uaiiu’ a man 
of oiitial knowledge. His ac(|U,iintani i’ wilh books was great, ;uh 1 wbat 
he did not immediately know, be inuhl, at le.e.l, tell where to fmil, 
.Siieli was his aiujilitude of le.uniiie,, and stu li his < opiiuf.iu-.-. ol looi 
inuuiealion, that it may lie doubieil wheilu i a d.iy now p.i.si-., in wliii b 
1 have not .siiiiie advaiUaf.e bom he. Iiieudship. 

‘At this man's l.dile I eidoved m,m\ i Initial ,ind iie.ituiiive boat',, 
with ciimpaiiimis, sin li as an- not onea loimd with one alio h.is 
lengtlieiied, and one who h.is ('J.iddiiad hie; with Ih. |,ime-.'', wlio.e 
skill ill physick will lie long n-iin ndieird ; .nid unit I i.itid thnink, 
wlmiil 1 Imped In hari' g,i.ililied widi tins ih.ii.ntei ot om loniinoii 
friend. Hut wliat ;ue the hope , ol in.oi I 1 .im th ■.ippomied by lb. it 


‘ See /i(ir/'. Dee. i, r;.| ... 

Ralicrt l.evflli in.iilc l.iinnie. I.y 
Jahnsau's lines (/.a/, J.iu. ,‘o, , 

was mil nf lliis f.iiiiily. 

“ Mr.Warlim iiilome. me, ‘ di.n dir. 
early friend af Jnlaimii w.e. o ■! 
a Ciiimnaiier nl ■liiiiin i 
Oxfarcl, aged setenlrin. m i‘ , , 
aiul is the aiiilmai n| rn.ne, I e-.n 
verst; trailslaliiins ill ihe .S?.- 

(val. XV. nu). tim- ol il.. a. >. ,» 
tnmsl.'uian af 
Vol„ 1, 


'.My nine. II \r Mir.i-., was li.ip 
I'llv ‘ peiil,' i\i , 

Ur lUrU .Xitj; r, iryi.aail .i ainaU 
an III 1*1 III . III! iiuny li.i. Itrrn riri Ird 
III die I .iltiriii.il III I litirlil, wall .III 
iir.< ■■|i!u>it uiiiirii l,y Ml ;<e«.nd, 
on#- ol llir I'leD'iukuir), lin .- 

w I n, 

loltir oit’ . tf i'f H, 111 p'.i 
' '.re y,*./, i.s'; .. ir.ii ,i( rial ol 
■Ml I letel-.s,' , * I otl# . Si'.li 
■ ’ ' I,-1 i 


■•I 11 d.r 
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Lichfield society. 


[A.D. 1732, 


stroke of death, which has eclipsed the gaiety of nations, and impover¬ 
ished the publick stock of harmless pleasure h ’ 

In these families he passed much time in his early years. 
In most of them, he was in the company of ladies, particularly 
at Mr. Walmsley’s, whose wife and sisters-in-law, of the name 
of Aston, and daughters of a Baronet, were remarkable for good 
breeding ; so that the notion which has been industriously 
circulated and believed, that he never was in good company 
.till late in life, and, consequently had been confirmed in coarse 
and ferocious manners by long habits, is wholly without foun¬ 
dation. Some of the ladies have assured me, they recollected 
him well when a young man, as distinguished for his com¬ 
plaisance. 

And that this politeness was not merely occasional and 
temporary, or confined to the circles of Lichfield, is ascertained 
by the testimony of a lady, who, in a paper with which I have 
been favoured by a daughter of his intimate friend and 
physician. Dr, Lawrence, thus describes Dr. Johnson some years 
afterwards: 

‘As the particulars of the former part of Dr. Johnson’s life do not 
seem to be very accurately known, a lady hopes that the following 
information may not be unacceptable. 

‘She remembers Dr. Johnson on a visit to Dr. Taylor, at Ashboum, 
some time between the end of the year 37, and the middle of the year 
40; she rather thinks it to have been after he and his wife were removed 
to London^". During his stay at Ashbourn, he made frequent visits to 
Mr. Meyncll at Bradley, where his company was much desired by the 
ladies of the family, who were, perhaps, in point of elegance and accom¬ 
plishments, inferiour to few of those with whom he was afterwards- 
acquainted. Mr. Meynell’s eldest daughter was afterwards married to 
Mr. Fitzherbert'*, father to Mr. Alleyne Fitzherbert, lately minister to 


“ Scc/flj;', April 24, 1779. 

° Hawkins (Life, p. 61) says that 
in August, 1738 (.^ 1739), Johnson 
went to Appleby) in Leicestershire, 
to apply for the mastership of Apple¬ 
by School. This was after he and 
his wife had removed to London. It 
is likely that he visited Ashbourne. 

^ ‘ Old Meyncll’ is mentioned, post, 
17S0, in Mr. Langton’s ‘Collection,’ 


as the author of ‘the observation, 
“For anything I see, foreigners are 
fools;”' and ‘Mr. Mcynell,’ post, 
April 1, 1779, 3 -S saying that ‘The- 
chief advantage of London is, that 
a man is always so near his burrmu! 

■' See post, under March 16, 17 S 9 r 
note, and April 21, 1773. Mr, Alleyne 
Fitzherbert was created Lord St. 
Helens. 


the 
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the court of Russia. Of her, Dr. Johnson said, in Dr. Lawrence’s study, 
that she had the best understanding he ever met with in any human 
being'. At Mr. Meynell’s he also commenced that friendship with 
Mrs. Hill Boothby®, sister to the present Sir Brook Boothby, which 
continued till her death. The young woman whom he used to call Molly 
Aston'^, was sister to Sir Thomas Aston, and daughter to a Baronet; 
she was also sister to the wife of his friend Mr. Gilbert Walmsley'*. 
Besides his intimacy with the above-mentioned persons, who were surely 
people of rank and education, while he was yet at Lichfield he used to 
be frequently at the house of Dr. Swinfen, a gentleman of a very ancient 
family in Staffordshire, from which, after the death of his elder brother, 
he inherited a good estate. He was, besides, a physician of very exten¬ 
sive practice; but for want of due attention to the management of his 
domestick concerns, left a very large family in indigence. One of his 
daughters, Mrs. Desmoulins, afterwards found an asylum in the house 


' See /lost, 1780, end of Mr. Lang- 
ton’s ‘ Collection.’ 

° Johnson, writing to Dr. Taylor 
on July 31, 1756, said,—‘ I find my¬ 
self very unwilling to take up a pen, 
only to tell my friends that I am 
well, and indeed i never did exchange 
letters regularly but with dear Miss 
Boothby.’ Notes and Queries, 6tli 
S. V. 304. At the end of the Pioasi 
Letters are given some of his letters 
to her. They were republished to¬ 
gether with her letters to him in An 
Account of the Life of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, 1805. 

^ The words of Sir John Hawkins, 
p.316. Boswell. ‘When Mr.Thralc 
once asked Johnson which had been 
the happiest period of his past life, 
he replied, “it was that year in which 
he spent one whole evening with 
Molly Aston. That, indeed,” said he, 
“ was not happiness, it was rapture ; 
but the thoughts of it sweetened the 
whole year.” I must add that the 
evening alluded to was not passed 
t6te-h-tfite, but in a select company 
of which the present Lord Kilmorey 
was one. “ Molly,” says Dr. Johnson, 
“ was a beauty and a scholar, and a 
wit and a whig; and she talked all 
in praise of liberty; and so I made 


this epigram upon her—She was the 
loveliest creature I ever saw— 

‘Liber ut esse velim suasistl 
pulchra Maria; 

Ut maneam liber—pulchra Maria 
vale.’ 

‘ Will it do this way in English, Sir,’ 
said 1;— 

‘ Persuasions to freedom fall oddly 
from you; 

If freedom we seek—fair Maria, 
adieu 1’ 

‘ It will do well enough,’ replied 
he ; ‘ but it is translated by a lady, 
and the ladies never loved Molly 
Aston.’ Piozzi’s Anec., p. 157. See 
fost. May 8, 1778. 

^ Sir Thomas Aston, Bart., who 
died in January, 1724-5, left one son, 
named Thomas also, and eight daugh¬ 
ters. Of the daughters, Catherine 
married Johnson’s friend, the Hon. 
Henry Hervey \J>ost, 1737]; Mar¬ 
garet, Gilbert Walmsley. Another 
of these ladies married the Rev. Mr. 
Gastrell [the man who cut down 
Shakspeare’s mulberry tree, post, 
March 25, 1776]; Mary, or Molly 
Aston, as she was usually called, 
became the wife of Captain Brodie 
of the navy. Malone. 
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yoJmson an usher. 


[A.D, 


of her old friend, whose doors were always open to the unforte 
and who well observed the precept of the Gospel, for he “ was ki 
the unthankful and to the evil'.” ’ 

In the forlorn state of his circumstances, he accepted c 
offer to be employed as usher in the school of Market-Bosw 
in Leicestershire, to which it appears, from one of his 
fragments of a diary, that he went on foot, on the i6th of 
—‘ Julii i 6 . Bosvoriianipedes But it is not true, a 
been erroneously related, that he was assistant to the fa 
Anthony Blackwall, whose merit has been honoured bi 
testimony of Bishop HurcL, who. was his scholar; for 
Blackwall died on the 8th of April, 1730“', more than a 
before Johnson left the University^. 

This employment was very irksome to him in every re 
and he complained grievously of it in his letters to his 1 
Mr. Hector, who was now settled as a surgeon at Birminj 
The letters are lost; but Mr. Hector recollects his writing 
the poet had described the dull sameness of his cxisten 
these words, “ Vtiam continct nna dies” (one day contair 
whole of my life); that it was unvaried as the note c 
cuckow; and that he did not know whether it wa.s 
disagreeable for him to teach, or the bo>'S to learn, the gra 
rules.’ His general aversion to this painful drudgery 
greatly enhanced by a disagreement between him an 
Wolstan Dixey, the patron of the school, in whose house, ] 
been told, he officiated as a kind of domestick chaplain, i 
at least, as to say grace at table, but was treated with 
he represented as intolerable harshness®; and, after sul 


' Luke vi. 35. 

° If this was in 1732 it was on the 
morrow of the day on which he re¬ 
ceived his share of his father’s pro¬ 
perty, au/e, p. 80. A letter published 
in and Queries, 6th S. x. 421, 

sliews tliat for a short time he wa.s 
tutor to the son of Mr. Whitby of 
Hey wood. 

^ Bishop Hurd docs not praise 
Blackwall, but the Rev. Mr. Bud- 
worth, headmaster of the grammar 
school at Brewood, who had himself 


been bred under Blackwall 
LONE. Mr. Nicholsi relates 
Dec. 1784) that Johnson app 
the post of assistant to Mr. Bui 
■' See Gent. Mag. Dec. 1784 
Boswell. 

^ See a 7 i.te, p. 78. 

* The patron’s manners wet 
of the neighbourhood. Hutto 
ing of this town in 1770, says, 
inhabitants set tbeir dog.s 
merely because I was a s( 
Surrounded with impassaltle 
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His life in Birmingham. 


for a few months such complicated misery', he relinquished' 
a situation which all his life afterwards he recollected with the 
strongest aversion, and even a degree of horrour". But it is 
probable that at this period, whatever uneasiness he may have 
endured, he laid the foundation of much future eminence by 
application to his studies. 

Being no^v again totally unoccupied, he was invited by 
Mr. Hector to pass some time with him at Birmingham, as 
his guest, at the house of Mr. Warren, with whom Mr. Hector 
lodged and boarded. Mr. Warren was the first established 
bookseller in Birmingham, and was very attentive to Johnson, 
who he soon found could be of much service to him in his trade, 
by his knowledge of literature; and he even obtained the 
assistance of his pen in furnishing some numbers of a periodical 
Essay printed in the news-paper, of which Warren was pro¬ 
prietor^. After very diligent inquiry, I have not been able 
to recover those early specimens of that particular mode of 
writing by which Johnson afterwards so greatly distinguished 
himself. 

He continued to live as Mr. Hector’s guest for about six 


no intercourse with man to humanize 
the mind, no commerce to smooth 
their rugged manners, they continue 
the boors of nature.’ Life of W. 
Hutton, p. 45. 

' It appears from ;i letter of John¬ 
son’s to a friend, dated Lichfield, 
July 27, 1732, that he had left Sir 
Wolstan Dixie’s house recently, 
before that letter was written. MA¬ 
LONE. 

“ ‘ The despicable wretchedness of 
teaching,’ wrote Carlyle, in his twenty- 
fourth year, wlicn he was himself a 
teacher, ‘ can be known only to those 
who have tried it, and to Him who 
made the heart and knows it all. 
One meets with few spectacles more 
afflicting than that of a young man 
with a free spirit, with impetuous 
though honourable feelings, con¬ 
demned to waste the flower of his 
life in such a calling ; to fade in it by 
slow and sure corrosion of discontent; 


and at last obscurely and unprofit- 
ably to leave, with an indignant joy, 
the miseries of a world which his 
talents might have illustrated and his 
virtues adorned. .Such things litivo 
been and will be. Hut surely in that 
better life which good men dream of, 
the spirit of a Kepler or a Milton 
will find a more propitious destiny.’ 
Conway’s Carlyle, p. 176. 

^ This newspaper was t\\c Birming¬ 
ham Journal. In the office of the 
Birmingham Daily Post is preserved 
the number (N0.2S) for May 21,1733. 
It is believed to be the only copy in 
existence. 'Warren is described by 
W. Hutton {Life, p. 77) as one of the 
‘three eminent booksellers’ in Bir¬ 
mingham in 1750. ‘His house was 
“over against the Swan Tavern,” in 
High Street; doubtless in one of the 
old half-timbered houses pulled down 
in 1838 [1850].’ Timmins’s ZJz'.yi2/t«- 
son in Birmingham, p. 4. 


months 
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Lo6os Voya^'c to Abyssinia. [ a , i ).173 


months, and then hired lodj^in^rs in another part of tl\c; town 
finding himself as well situated at Birmingham- as he HUp[Kiso 
he could be any where, while ho had no settled i)lan of lift;, an 
very scanty means of subsistence, He macit; some valuab 
acquaintances there, amongst whom were Mr. I’orltM-, a merce 
whose'widow he afterwards married, and Mr. 'I'at'lor', who h 
his ingenuity in mechanical inventions, aiul liis success in trad 
acquired an immense fortune. But the comfort of lining nci 
Mr. Hector, his old school-fellow and intimate frieiul, Wi 
Johnson’s chief inducement to continue here. 

In what manner he employed his pen at this period, t 
whether he derived from it any pecuniary atlvautap.n, I lia' 
not been able to ascertain. He probalily got a little mout 
from Mr. Warren ; aiul we are certain, that he exiruteil he 


one piece of literary labour, of which Mr. Hector has favouia 
me with a minute account. 1 laving mentioned that he had rei 
at rembroke College a Vo3mge to Abj'ssinia, by Hobo, 
Portuguese Jo.suit, aiul that he thought an abridgment at 
translation of it from the I'reneh into Hnglish might lie t 
u.seful and profitable publication, Mr, Warren ami Mr. Ileet 
joined in urging him to undc;rlako it, lie aceonlinglj' agreei 
and the bonk not being to be found in Birmingham, lie horrowi 
it of Pembroke College, A part of tlie work being very sm 
done, one O.sborn, who was Mr. Warren's printer, was set 
work with what was ready, and Jolinson engaged to siqiply t 


' ‘In the month of June 1733, I 
find him resident in tlic house of ft 
pensem niiiued Jarvis, at liinning- 
iiftin.’ Hawkins, j). 21. His wife’s 
nuiidcn name was Jarvis or Jervis. 

“ In 1741, HulUm, a runaway a))- 
piciuice, arrived at llirmiuKluun. lie 

says,.‘ I had never seen more than 

five towns, Nottingham, Derby, liiir- 
ton, I.idUield and Walsall. Tlie out- 
skirls of ilicse were composed of 
wrutdicd tlwellings, visilily stamped 
with din and povcrly. But the huild- 
iiigs in the exterior of Hinniugluiin 
rose in a .style of elegance. 'I'liatdi, 
so plentiful in other places, was not 
to 1)0 met with in this. The people 
possessed a vivacity I had never 


heheid. I had lieeii among Urea 
ers, lull now 1 snw men aw.ikc. 1 li 
very step along the Micei r,liow 
alacrity, gvery man hceined to kti 
wliat he was almut. The faces 
Ollier men si'enied lim liirwl with 
idle gloom j luil Iteic wiih a |ile.t«,i 
aleriness. Their apitear.itue v 
strongly marked with the iiumU-s 
civil life,' [.ifi of //' //utfon, p. 4 
' Hutton, ill his acioiini of i 
Birniinghiim riots of lyiji, tiesc rilii 
the destruction of a Mr, Tayli 
house, says, ‘The soii'i of plum 
forgot that the prosperiiy of Itimiii 
ham was owing tti a Dissenter, fall 
to the man whose |iroperly they \v 
destroying ih. p. iBt, 


Jilt 
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press with copy as it should he wanted ; but his constitutioiud 
indolence soon prevailed, and the work was at a stand, Mr. 
Hector, who knew that a motive of humanity would he the 
most prcvailiiif.^'arp;uincnt with Ins frieiul, wcrnl to Johnson, and 
reprc.scnted to him, that the printm- could li;ive no other 
crnijloyment till this undei’takin^' was fini.sluid, aiul that tlu^ 
poor man and liis family were .sufferin};-. John.son upon this 
cx'crted the powers of his mind, thoii[;li his lindj' was relaxed. 
He lay in bed with the hook, which was a cpiarto, before him, 
and dictated whili; Hector wrote. Mr. Hector carried ilu* shc-ets 
to the press, and corrected almost all llu; proof sheets, ver)' few 
of which were even .seen by John.son, In this manner, with the 
aid of Mr. Ihictor's active friendship, tlu; book was completed, 
and w.is published in 173.'), with l.oNiioN upon tlu; title pafp', 
though it was in reality printed at llirmingham, a tleviee too 
common with [jfovincial puhlisher.s. For this work he Iiad from 
Mr. Warren only the sum of five guineas'. 

'■J'hi.s being the first prose work of John.sott, it is a curioim 
object of iiuiuiiy how inucli may be Iracrcd in it of that .style 
which marks his .sub.se((uent writings with siieli peciiliiir ex¬ 
cellence ; with .so happy an union of fons;. vivneily, and 
Iiersiiiciilty. I luive perusi'd the book with Ibis view, and ha\'e 
found lli.'iL hc;re, as I lielieve in t!very other translation, there i.s 
in the work itself no vestige: of the iran.sl.ator’s eiwn .s|)-le ; for 
the: language of translation being adaplesi to llii' thouglUs of 
am)tlu,'r ]H:r.son, in.sensilily follows llieir cast, uiul, as it wes’e, 
runs into a nuniUl that is nsidy prepared'. 

Thus, for instaiu'.e, taking the first sentence: tlud, oe:,curs at the 
opening eif llu: boeik, p. i[, 

‘T lived here aluivc a ye.sr, and ceimple'tcd my .stiulie.s in divinity; in 
which lime some letters were reieiveil from the fiiiher.'i of I’.lliiopia, 
will: an acc.eiunt llial Siiltan SegneelMmiiermir eif .Miyssiniii, was ron> 
verted te: the e;luir(;l> eif Rome; lluU many of Ids sulijects luiel fcjlltiwed 


' Johnson, it .should seenn, did not 
think himself ill-nsc;el liy Warren; 
for writing to Hector on April 15, 
> 755 ) lu: says,- ‘Wliat news of poor 
Warren? 1 have; mu lost all my 
kineincss for him.' Noics ami OucfkSy 
Otli .S. iii. 301. 


’ That it is liy no means an exact 
transhition Johnson's shows, 

lie; says that in llie tliBHe;rtatii)n8 
alone an e'xart translation has hern 
aticmplcd. The re>,t eif the' work Im 
eU'scrities as em e|niou:e;. 

' In llie oiiginal, .Vrcwcff, 

hit! 
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his example, and that there was a great want of missionaries to improve 
these prosperous beginnings. Every body was very desirous of 
seconding the zeal of our fathers, and of sending them the assistance 
they requested; to which we were the more encouraged, because the 
Emperour’s letter informed our Provincial, that we might easily enter 
his dominions by the way of Dancala; but, unhappily, thd secretary 
wrote Geila ’ for Dancala, which cost two of our fathers their lives.’ 

Every one acquainted with Johnson’s manner will be sensible 
that there is nothing of it here ; but that this sentence might 
have been compo.sed by any other man. 

But, in the Preface, the Johnsonian style begins to appear ; 
and though use had not yet taught his wing a permanent and 
equable flight, there are parts of it which exhibit his best 
manner in full vigour. I had once the pleasure of examining it 
with Mr. Edmund Burke, who confirmed me in this opinion, 
by his SLipcriour critical sagacity, and was, I remember, much 
delighted with the following specimen ; 

‘ The Portuguese traveller, contrary to the general vein of his country¬ 
men, has amused his reader with no romantick absurdity, or incredible 
fictions; whatever he relates, whether true or not, is at least probable; 
and he who tells nothing exceeding the bounds of probability, has a 
right to demand that they should believe him who cannot contradict 
him. 

‘ He appears, by his modest and unaffected narration, to have cle- 
.scribed things as he saw them, to have copied nature from the life, and 
to have consulted his senses, not his imagination. lie meets with no 
basilisks that destroy with their eyes, his crocodiles devour their prey 
without tears, and his cataracts fall from the rocks without deafening 
the neighbouring inhabitants^. 

‘The reader will here find no regions cursed with irremediable barren¬ 
ness, or blessed with spontaneous fecundity; no perpetual gloom, or 
unceasing sunshine; nor are the nations here described either devoid 
of all sense of humanity, or consummate in all private or social virtues. 
Here are no Hottentots without religious polity or articulate language^; 


‘ In the original, Zeila. 

’ Lobo, in describing a waterfall 
on the Nile, had said ;—‘The fall of 
this mighty stream fiom so great 
a height makes a noise that may be 
heard to a considerable distance; but 
I could not observe that the neigh¬ 


bouring inhabitants were at all deaf. 
I conversed with several, and was as 
easily heard hy them as I heard 
them,’ p. rot. 

^ In the original, luHhout religion, 
polity, or articulate language. 


no 
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no Chinese pcrfci'lly polile, iind ('umpleU-ly skillwl in all sci(M\(a's ; lie 
will discover, what will always lie disrovereil hy a ililiKi'nl anil impartial 
ciKiuirer, that wherever human nature is In he Ihtiiul, there is a iniMiire 
of vice and virtue, a contest of [lassiou aiul reason ; and that the 
Creator doth not aiipear partial in his distrihiilions, hut has halaneed, in 
most countries, their iiarticular iuconvenieneies hy partietdar favours.’ 

Here we have .'in early example of that hrilliant :uiil 
cncrgctick cxprc.s.sion, which, upon iimumcfahlt; oeeasions in 
his subsequent life, justly imprcssetl Uu; world with the. highest 
admiration. 

Nor can tiny one, conversant witli the wrilhitps of Jnltii.soii, f.iil 
to di.sccrn his hand in tin’s ii:i.s.sa[t;e of the Dedication to John 
Warren, Itsti, of I’cmbrokeshire, U'.out;h it is asitriheil to Warii'n 
the bookseller; 

‘A generous and elevated mind is distinguished by nothing more 
'certainly than an eminent degree of curiosity'; nor is that curiosily ever 
more agreeably or usefully employed, than in e.\aininiiig ihe laws anil 
customs of foreign nations. 1 iuqie, therefore, the in'escnl I now pre 
.Slime to make, will not he ihotiglil improper; whicli, however, it is 
not my Inisinc.ss as a dedicator to commend, iior as a Imokseller u> 
depreciate.’ 

It is reasoiKihle to siqipose, lluit hi.s havinj; been lliii.s accl 
dentally led to a particular study oi' (he Inslory uiul nuumers 
of Abyssinia, was the rcinoLe occasion of his wrilinp., many ye.us 
afterwards, hi.s admirable philo.sophical lah;-’, the principal .m cue 
of which is laid in lliat eoimlr)', 

Johnson returned to I.iddielil early' in 17;M, and in Aujpist* 

’ .Sae 7 i’awM'/; No. lo.p (l(iswi';i.i.. lo die slieiiKlh of die «oiiiempl.itive 

Johnson in otliei passages iiisisied on fat nitiis..' In No, ^ he ;r.seii.i that 

the high value of c nriohiiy. In iliis ‘he that pnlaiKes his cutiosily .diet 

same A'nw/'Avhe.says:• 't'liriosiiy is ilie works of nitlnie demoiistodily 

one ofthcpt;nuniHsUmi(l rerlaineliii- imiUiplies the inlets to happinejis.' 

vacteristics ofii'vigorinis intellect.' In " Uiissclas,/fo/, lyqo. 
the allegory in No. loj, lu; ' I lawkins (p. ifi.l) gives die I'.illnvv- 

calls curiosity his Mong-lovetl pioiec- inKextriulfromJohnson'»/j///w/'e.f; • 

tress,’ who is known hy iriuh ‘ among ‘ l''i'idiiy,Angimi 47 (ly i.)), uoit iiiKln. 

the most faithful of her followers,' 'I'lds day I have trilled away, except 

In No. 150 he writes:- ‘Curiosily is that I have, attended the s. tiool in 

in great and generous minds the lirsi the, moiiting. I read lu nlKlit in 

passion and the last; and (lurhaps Rogers's seinnius. 'I'o night Ihcgau 

always predominates in proportion the liteakf.ejt law (siej anew.' 

Ill,It 
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Proposals to print Politian, [ 


that year he made an attempt to procure some little su 
1^^ pen ) t*or he published pioposals foi piintin^ 
scription the Latin Poems of PolitianL ‘Angeli 
Poemata Latina, qnibns, Notas cum historiA Laiiitc^ 
a Peirarchce cbvo ad Politiani tempora dcditctd, ct vitA 
pusius qtiatn auiehac cuarratA, addidtt Sam. JOHlsSON . 

It appears that his brother NathanaeP had taken up hi 
trade; for it is mentioned that ‘ subscriptions are talc 
the Editor, or N. Johnson, bookseller, of Lichfield.’ 
standing the merit of Johnson, and the cheap price at w 
book was offered, there were not subscribers enough tc 
sufficient sale ; so the work never appeared, and probat 
was executed. 

VVe find him again this year at Birmingham, a: 
is preserved the following letter from him to Mr. 
Cave'*, the original compiler and editor of the Ge\ 
Magacine: 


' May we not trace a fanciful simi¬ 
larity between Politian and Johnson? 
Huetius, speaking of Paulus Pclis- 
sonius Fontanerius, says, ‘. .. in quo 
Natura, ut olim in Angelo Politiano, 
defonnitatem oris excellentis ingenii 
praestantia compensavit.’ Commc 7 i/, 
de reb. ad eum pertin. Edit. Amstel. 
1718, p. 200. Boswell. In Paulus 
PelissoniusFontanerius we have diffi¬ 
culty in detecting Mme. de Sdvignd’s 
friend, Pelisson, of whom M. de Guille- 
ragues used the phrase, ‘qu’il abusait 
de la permission qu’ont les hommes 
d’etre laids.’ See Mme. de SivigiiiPs 
Letter, 5 Jan., 1674. Croker. 

” The book was to contain more 
than thirty sheets, the price to be 
two shillings and sixpence at the 
time of subscribing, and two shillings 
and sixpence at the delivery of a 
perfect book in quires. Boswell. 
‘Among the books in his library, 
at the time of his decease, I found 
a veiy old and curious edition 
of the works of Politian, which 
appeared to belong to Pembroke 
College, Oxford.’ Hawkins, p. 445. 


See post, Nov., 1784. 1 

work he shews his for 
modern Latin poetry. I- 
‘ Pope liad sought for ir 
sentiments in a region nol 
have been explored by n 
of the English writers j Iv 
suited the modern writer 
poetry, a class of authors ' 
Icau endeavoured to brinj 
tempt, and who are too 
neglected.’ Johnson’s 
^ A writer in Notes an 
1st S.xii. 266, says ‘thathe 
written by Nathanael, in 
makes mention of his broth 
ly using him with comme 
and says, “ I believe I s 
Georgia in about a fortnig 
thanael died in Lichfield ir 
post, Dec. 2, 1784, for hi 
Among the MSS. in Peni 
lege Library are bills 
receipted by Nath. Johns 
Sarah Johnson (his motl 
writes like a pei-son of little 
■' Miss Cave, the grar 
Mr. Edward Cave, has 
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■I'O ^rK. C'AVK 

t gjj^^ hov. 

‘A.S yon appear no less s('n.sil)li: ill,-in yonr ivikUt'i (ifllie ili'IV( l4 
of your iioctical anicle, you will not lie tlisjilvasod, if, in tmlev to lU« 
iinprovcmcnt of it, 1 c'oinimmifiUe to yon llie .M'nliiiR'nt?i ol a poison, 
•vvho will undortake, on roasonahle terms, sometimes to fill a foluum. 

' His opinion is, that the puhlick would not ftive yini a bad ret f|i[ion, 
if, be.sidc the current wit of the month, which ii rritii al esamination 
would generally reduce to a narrow compass, you admitled not only 
pocm.s, inscriptions, iv'(\ never i>rinled before, which he will sinnetimcH 
supply you with; hnt likewise short literary dissertationM in I at in or 
ILnglish, critical remarks on aiilhours ancient or modern, li>igollcn 
poems that deserve revival, or loose pieces, like Moycr’.s', winlli pre¬ 
serving. liy this method, your literary .article, for bo it might be i ailed, 
will, he thinks, he lietter recommendeil to the publick than by low jests, 
jiukward burfoenory, or the dull .scurrilities of either ptiriy. 

‘ If such a c.orrcs[K)ndcnc,c will he agreetible to you, be [ilea.sed to 
inform me in two posts, what the condilion.s are on whicli you shtiU 
expect it. Your late offer" gives me no reason to diNtrust your 


shewn me the nriginala of this and 
the other letters of Dr. Johnson, to 
him, which were first puhli.slicd in 
the Gent, A/itx''. [Iv. 3], with notes by 
Mr. John Nichols, the woi'ili)’ and 
indefatigalde editor of dial valuable 
niisceilaay, sigtual N,; some of 
whicli I shall oeeasionally transcribe 
in tlie eotir.se of this work, lUi.s- 
av'TOi.r,. I w.as alile to ex.iiniiu: some 
of the.se letters while lliey were still 
in the possession of one of Dave’s 
collateral desieiulaius, and I have 
in one or two places corrected errors 
of transerijition. 

Sir John Ploycr's 'I'l'ealisc on 
Cold llath.s. Gent, At air, 173.I, p. 197. 
BoKWKr.i.. This letter .shews how 
uncommon a thing a cold Imth 
was. Ploycr, tificr reconunending 
* a g-onoral mctliod of hleediiig 
and purging’ liefore the patient 
uses cold bathing’, coniimie.s, ‘ I 
have commonly ruretl the rickets 
by dipping children of a year old in 
the bath every morning ; and this 
wonderful effect has encouraged me 


to dip four hoys at I.ichlield in ihe. 
font .'It their liafilisin, and none luur 
snlfcrerl any inconvenience byil.' (I' oe 
mention of l-'loyi’r, see ante, p. .pi, 
anil/('.»■/, Mail h rj and jiily .'n, 

I.oeke, in his 'I'lrati.ir on l’,lii, ation, 
had rerotmiieiiileil 1 old li.uhiiig lor 
ihilitren. Jolmson, in his leiivw of 
I.iu as's i-'.xuty on l/'f/.-/v i/’ao/, lysf.', 
thus attacks told liathiiig : 'll is 
ini’uleiu (n physicians, 1 am .di.iid, 
hcyiiiiil all Ollier men. to misi.ikc 
Mllisei(iiciice for ciiii(.e((UeMi e, " I'lir; 
oldgcuilciiian,"sayii Dr, l.ueas, "that 
uses the eoltl hath, enjoys in relum 
an iiiiiiiternniletl state of health." 
'I'his iristanee does not [irove that tlio 
cold hath (iroduccs tiealih, Imt imly 
that it will not always cleairny it, 
He i» well with the hath, he would 
have heen well witluml it.’ I.Uenuy 
ilfirgitsf/ie, i>. aaig 
"A priwiof lifiy pounds for the best 
poem on ‘ Mfe, Death, Jiiclgemfiil, 
Heaven, and tletl.' See, tient. 
Mtiy. vol, iv. p, 5frf>. N. Iloswi- t I,. 
‘Cave NoiiH’iimcv. glfered Mibtei is lor 
jmiu'ii'v.ily 



Mr. Cave has put a note on this letter, ‘ Answered Dee. 2.’ 
But whether any thing was done in consequence of it we are not 
informed. 

John.son had, from his early youth, been sensible to the 
influence of female charms. When at Stourbridge school, he 
was much enamoured of Olivia Lloyd, a young quaker, to whom 
he wrote a copy of verses, which I have not been able to recover; 
but with what facility and elegance he could warble the amorous 
lay, will appear from the following lines which he wrote for his 
fr iend Mr. Edmund Hector. 


Verses to a I.ady, on receiving from her a Sprig 0/Myrtle. 
‘What hopes, what terrours does thy gift create. 
Ambiguous emblem of uncertain fate ; 

The myrtle, ensign of supreme command, 

Consign’d by Venus to Melissa’s hand ; 

Not less capricious than a reigning fair, 

Now grants, and now rejects a lover’s prayer. 

In myrtle shades oft sings the happy swain. 

In myrtle shades despairing ghosts complain ; 

I'he myrtle crowns the happy lovers’ heads, 

The unhappy lovers’ grave the myrtle spreads; 

0 then the meaning of thy gift impart, 

And ease the throbbings of an anxious heart! 

Soon must this bough, as you shall fix his doom, 
Adorn Philander’s head, or grace his tomb ®.’ 


poems, and proposed prizes for the 
best perfoiTners. The first prize was 
fifty pounds, for which, beingbut newly 
acquainted with wealth, and thinking 
the influenceof fifty pounds extremely 
great, he expected the first authors 
of the kingdom to appear as com¬ 
petitors ; and offered tlie allotment 
of the prize to the universities. But 
when the time came, no name was 


seen among the writers that had ever 
been seen before; the universities 
and several private men rejected the 
province of assigning the prize.’’ 
Johnson’s IVorhs, vi. 432. 

‘ I suspect that Johnson wrote 
‘ the Castle Inn, Birmingham.’ 

” Mrs. Piozzi gives the following 
account of this little composition from 
Dr. Johnson’s own relation to her, on 

His 
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His juvenile attachments to the fair sex were, however, very- 
transient; and it is certain tliat he formed no criminal connection 


her inquiring whether it was rightly 
attributed to him :—‘ I think it is now 
just, forty years ago, that a young 
fellow had a sprig of myrtle given 
him by a girl he courted, and asked 
me to write him some verses that 
he might present her in return. I 
promised, but forgot; and when he 
called for his lines at the time agreed 
on—Sit still a moment, (says I) dear 
Mund’ [see post, May 7, 1773, for 
Johnson’s ‘ way of contracting the 
names of his friends ’], ‘ and I’ll fetch 
them thee—So stepped aside for five 
minutes, and wrote the nonsense you 
now keep such a stir about.’ Atiec. 
P. 34- 

Jn my first edition I was induced to 
doubt the authenticity of this account, 
by the following circumstantial state¬ 
ment in a letter to me from Miss 
Seward, of Lichfield :—'Iknow those 
verses were addressed to Lucy Porter, 
when he was enamotired of her in his 
boyish days, two or tliree years before 
he had seen her mother, his future 
wife. He wrote tltcm at my grand¬ 
father’s, and gave them to Lucy in 
the presence of my mother, to whom 
he showed them on the instant. She 
used to repeat them to me, -ivhen I 
asked her for the Verses Dr. Johnson 
gave her on a Sprig of Myrtle, which 
he had stolen or begged from her 
bosom. We all know honest Lucy 
Porter to have been incapable of the 
mean vanity of ajtplying to herself 
a compliment not inte 7 ided for her.’ 
Such was this lady’s statement, which 
I make no doubt she supposed to be 
correct; but it shews how dangerous 
it is to trust too implicitly to tra¬ 
ditional testimony and ingenious in¬ 
ference ; for Mr. Hector has lately 
assured me that Mrs. Piozzi’s account 
is in this instance accurate, and that 
he was the person for whom Johnson 


wrote those verses, which liave been 
eri-oneously ascribed to Mr. Ham¬ 
mond. 

I am obliged in so many instances 
to notice Mrs. I’iozzi’s incorrectness 
of relation, that I gladly seize this 
opportunity of acknowledg-ing, that 
however often, she is not always in¬ 
accurate. 

The author, having been drawn into 
a controversy with Miss Anna Seward, 
in consequence of the preceding state¬ 
ment, (which may be found in the 
Gent. Mag. vol. liii. and liv.) received 
the following letter from Mr. Edmund 
Hector, on the subject: 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘ 1 am sorry to see you are engaged 
in altercation with a Lady, -who seemS 
unwilling to be convinced of her 
errors. Surely it would be more in¬ 
genuous to acknowledge, than to 
persevere. 

‘ Lately, in looking over some papers 
I meant to burn, I found the original 
manuscript of the Myrtle, with the 
date on it, 1731, which I have in¬ 
closed. 

‘The true history (which I could 
swear to) is as follows ; Mr. Morgan 
Graves, the elder brother of a worthy 
Clergyman near Bath, with wltom f 
was acquainted, waited upon a lady 
in tliis neighbourhood, who at part¬ 
ing presented him the branch. Pla 
shewed it me, and wished much to 
return the compliment in verse. I 
applied to Johnson, who was with 
me, and in tibout half an hoiirdictated 
the verses which I sertt to my friend. 

‘ I most solemnly declare, at that 
time Johnson was an entire stranger 
to the Porter family; and it was 
almost two years after that I intro¬ 
duced him to the acquaintance of 
Porter, whom I bought my cloaths of. 

‘ If you intend to convince this ob- 

\vhat.socvcr 


c )4 Jo/tHsons />i'rso)ia/ ('tp/tCitraiur. |A.n 1734. 

wlnilsdcvci-. Mr. llcclor, wlm livi'd \vill> him in his ycnin^rur 
clays in iho iilniost inlimary and sui-ial liraltiin, has assural nn;, 
that even at ihal ardirnl .scasnn Ins i-nndiH l was slriclly virliKuis 
in lhal rnspocL'; and that ll)(Ui(;h lu‘ liivcd Ui fxhilar.ilc himself 
willi wine, lu; novcM* knew him itiltixiealfd but nm e’. 

In a man whom reli^^imis ediu alinn has seemed fmm lieenliotis 
indulgences, the [)assiiin of love, when oin e it has seized him, is 
exceediufjly stnniff; iK-in^f imimiiaired by dissipation, and tttl.ally 
concentrated in one object. 'l‘his was e.xperii-nn’d by Johnstm, 
when he hecame the fervent admirer of Mrs. I’m ter, after her 
fir.st hu.shand'.s dcsilh'. Miss roller told me, lhal when he was 
first introduced to her mother, his appearance was very fm- 
biddinjf; he was then lean and lank, so th.il his immense 
Blructure of lames was hideously slrikinjt to the eye, and the 
.scars of the scrophula were deeply visible\ lie also wore his 
hair', which was slraii;hl and stiff, and sep.iraleil behind : and 


Htinatc. woman, nml U> to the 

imlilii U the mull <>l ymn iiaoativi-, 
you iiif at lilicviy to lu.ike wtwi use 
you [ilrnsi! of tliis sUtfiiiiMii. 

‘ I liopu you will iianloii mu for 
ttiking up so mucli of your liiiic. 
WihliiuK you mitllos cl/fliet'a a/i/iiv, 

1 shall Huliscrilie myself, 

‘ Your obliged luimlile servant, 
'E. IIKCTDU.’ 

Hirminff/uiin, 

Jan. yth, lyy-t. 

HosWKi.r., For a further nerouiil 
of lioswcll’s coiitrovcray with Misti 
Seward, sec/w/, June as, 17K4. 

' .See /ws/, liegiiining of 1744, April 

28, 17H3, and under Dee. 1, 1784, 

“ .See /fw/, near end of 1762, iituc, 

' In the registry of .St. Marlin's 
Cluireh, Hiriningham, are the follow¬ 
ing entries; ‘ lSa))lisms, Nov. 8,1 y 15, 
l.iiey, (iiuiglilerof iletiry I'oiler. Jan, 

29, 17*7 .S.|i Jarvis Henry, son of 

llimry I’orter, liuri.ils, Aug. ;i, 1734, 
Henry I’orler of F.dgliasum.’ "rhein 
were two sons; one, Cajitain Porter, 
will) diwi in 1763 (Croker's /h'fuv//, 
p. 130), tlie other who died in 1783 
[jfiosi, Nov, 21J, 1783). 


* ,Ai t onliitg to Miihuie, Keynoltls 
.‘.aid ih.il 'he h.nl p.ml .menlion to 
Johnson's liinli-.; .mil l.ii fiom heiiig 
misighlly, he ih'cmrii them well 
foimeil.’ I'lioi -i p. 171;, .Mrs. 

Pio/i-i s.iys ; 'Ills st.iime w.is re- 
niatk.ilily high, ami Ins limbs eic- 
l eeilmgly l-oge; Ids lealmes were 
strongly m.oketl, and his 1 oimtc- 
nanee p.iinnil.oly iiiggeil ; tlimigli 
iheoiignwd 1 innpleston had rert.iinly 
lieen fair, <i riti mie.iam e >iiinte» 
whiU umeai.d ; his sight w.is near, 
ami otheiwise inipi-llfi l ; yet his 
eyes, though ol ,1 hghl grey eolour, 
were so wild, so pirn mg, .old at limrs 
so hen e, lhal le.ii was, I believe, the 
litsl eiuonoit in (be beaits of all IiIn 
beboldeis,' Pioj.'i's , , |i, z') 7 . .Sen 

end tif the and liuswcH's 

ne.o till- la goming. 

If Jolmson wore los own Imir at 
Oxford, it niu.l b.ive esposed Itiia 
to liilimle, I, raves, ilie aiiihor of 
'//re ifti.i/ C'rrr ie/e, tells vrs that 
.Slieiisione li.id (he 1 oin.iKe to wrar 
Ids own tian, ilninglt ‘it olien exposed 
him to the ill n.iiured rnnaiks of 
people who had not half his sense. 

he 
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he often had, seemingly, convulsive starts and odd gesticula¬ 
tions, which tended to excite at once surprize and ridicule'. 
Mrs. Porter wa.s so much engaged by his conversation that she 
overlooked all these external disadvantages, and said to her 
daughter, ‘this is the most sensible man that I ever saw in 
my life.’ 

Though Mrs. Porter was double the age of Johnson^, and her 
person and manner, as described to me by the late Mr. Garrick, 
were by no means pleasing to others, she must have had a 
superiority of understanding and talents, as she certainly inspired 
him with a more than ordinary passion; and she having signified 
her willingness to accept of his hand, he went to Lichfield to 
ask his mother's consent to the marriage, which he could not but 
be conscious was a very imprudent scheme, both on account of 
their disparity of years, and her want of fortune^ But Mrs, 


After I was elected at All Souls, 
where there was often a party of 
loimg'ers in the gateway, on my ex¬ 
postulating with Mr. Shenstone for 
not visiting me so often as usual, he 
said, “he was ashamed to face his 
enemies in the gate.'” 

' Sec^ost, 1739. 

" Mrs. Jolinson was bom on Feb. 
4,1688-9. Malone. Shewasmamied 
on July 9, 1735, in St’ Werburgh’s 
Church, Derby, as is shewn by the 
following copy of the marriage re¬ 
gister : ‘ 1735, July 9, Mar‘t Sam't 
Johnson of y® pari.sh of S* Mary's in 
Litchfield, and Eliztt* Porter of y® 
parish of Phillip in Burmingham.’ 
Notes and Queries, 4th S. vi. 44. At 
the time of their marriage, therefore, 
she was forty-six, and Johnson only 
two months short of twenty-six. 

^ The author of the Memoirs of 
the Life and Writings of Dr. fohn- 
son, 1785, p. 25, says‘ Mrs. Porter’s 
husband died insolvent,but her settle¬ 
ment was secured. .She brought her 
second husband about seven or eight 
hundred pounds, a great part of which 
was expended in fitting up a house 
for a boarding-school’ That she 


had some money can be almost in¬ 
ferred from what we are told by 
Boswell and Hawkins. How other¬ 
wise was Johnson able to hire and 
furnish a large house for liis school ? 
Boswell says that he Inid but three 
pupils. Hawkins gives him a few 
more. ‘His number,’ he ivrites (p. 
36) ‘at no time exceeded eight, and 
of those not all were boarders.’ After 
nearly twenty months of married life, 
when he went to London, ‘he had,’ 
Boswell says, ‘a little money.’ It 
was not till a year later still that he 
began to write for the Gent. Mag.< 
If Mrs. Johnson had not money, how 
did she and her liusband live from 
July 1735 to the spring of 1738? It 
could scarcely have been on the 
profits made from their school. In¬ 
ference, however, is no longer needful, 
as there is positive evidence. Mr. 
Timmins in his Dr. fohnson in Bir- 
7 ningha?n (p. 4) writes :—‘ My friend, 
Mr. Joseph Hill, says, A copy of an 
old deed which has recently come 
into my hands, shews that a hundred 
pounds of Mrs. Johnson’s fortune 
was left in the hands of a Birming¬ 
ham attorney named Thomas Perks, 
Johnson 











q 6 Johnson !s marriage. [ a . d . 

Johnson knew too well the ardour of her son’s temper, and 
too tender a parent to oppose his inclinations. 

I know not for what reason the marriage ceremon}' was 
performed at Birmingham ; but a resolution was taken th 
should be at Derby, for which place the bride and bridegr 
set out on horseback, I suppose in very good humour, 
though Mr. Topham Beauclerk used archly to mention John: 
having told him, with much gravity, ‘ Sir, it was a love man 
on both sides,’ I have had from my illustrious friend the folio 
curious account of their journey to church upon the nu 
morn: 

^th July:— ‘Sir, she had read the old romances, and had got 
her bead the fantastical notion that a woman of spii'it should us( 
lover like a dog. So, Sir, at first she told me that I rode too fast 
she could not keep up with me ; and, when I rode a little slowei 
passed me, and complained that I lagged behind. I was not I 
made the slave of caprice; and I resolved to begin as I meant to 
I therefore pushed on briskly, till I was fairly out of her sight, 
road lay between trvo hedges, so I was sure she could not miss it: 
I contrived that she should soon come up with me. When she c 
observed her to be in tears.’ 

This, it must be allowed, was a singular beginning of conn: 
felicity; but there is no doubt that Johnson, though he 
shewed a manly firmness, proved a most affectionate ant 
dulgent husband to the last moment of Mrs. Johnson’s life: 
in his Prayers and Meditations, we find very remarl 
evidence that his regard and fondness for her never ceased, 
after her death. 

He now set up a private academy", for which purpose he 1 

who died insolvent; and in 1745, a doubtful, therefore, whether the; 
bulky deed gave his creditors 7^. 4^. obtained the amount of the 
in the pound. Among the creditors position ^36 13^. 4^.’ 
for^ioowere“SamuelJohnson,gent., " Sir Walter Scott has rec 
and Elizabeth his wife, executors of Lord Auchinleck’s ‘ sneer of 
the last will and testament of Harry sovereign contempt,’ while h 
Porter, late of Birmingham aforesaid, scribed Johnson as ‘a dominie 
woollen draper, deceased.” Johnson —an auld dominie; he keci 
and his wife were almost the only scliule, and cau’cl it an acaacl 
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a larg'c house, well situated near his uali\(' i il\. 
mans Jilagazinc f(U- 17:'/), IIhto is tlu- tnlhaviii- 


In till- (/,>:(/.'■ 

a<l\ iTli .i-iii> nl: 


‘At Edial, near Lichlield’, in Slan'iiub.liiiv, yoiini; I'.- iiiKiii- ii aie 

boarded and taught the I,adu:uul Creek laii!'.ii;ii-,i-‘., I.v S\mi 1 1 |..ii\ 


]kit the only pupils that were put uiuler hi-, e.u.- v.. m- lie- 
celebrated David (iarrick and his l.nilh.-r tand .1 Mi t P 
fcl3r, a young gentleman ol' good fotluiie ulu. die.l r.uU, \ . 
yet, his name had nothing; of Hint eeh-hiily uhi. h ..imu od. 
commanded the hig'hest alleiilion and n-.pe> I id ni.ud.-htd t ! .-. l 
such an advertisenient apin'ai'cd alter tin- piililii .itn-n '-t h > 
London, or his Ramldcr, or his Id,Hon,tty, Imw \M.nld it It.e,.- 
burst upon the world I with wind eageriu-ss wniild the ;;ie.d .md 
the wealthy have embraced an opiiortunity of putlin;; th.i is ■ -i ■ 
under the learned tuition of S.AMI.'KI. Jt'llNsi'.v. The nmh. h-'C. 
ever, i.s, that he was not so well ipialitied lor liein;; .1 tea-In 1 id 
elements, and a conductor in learning I'V j-mdati.-n .. 

men of inferiour powers of mind. 11 is o\\ n ai’tiui-^-ili'm ■ h.n! In nr 
made by fits and .starts, by violent irrtiptions into ilte legpi.sr >-t 
knowledge; and it could not be expected ih.d hi-, imp.itn-in e 
would be subrlued, aiul his impetuosity reslr.iiiu-d.- o . f.. m him 
for a quiet guide to novices. The ,-irt ol i-nmiinmii .11 iog in .t 1 m ii- ■». 
of whatever kind, is nuk h to be valued ; .md I Imm- m i ih..ir .h! 
that those who de\'olo Ihemsebes In thi-. einpl.im ol. .lo.l d-i 
their tluty with diligence and sucee-ai,are i-iniili d Ihm n In Ji i. 
•spect from the eoiimnmit}', .-e: Johm.on hiin-,elf idieii m.unt.imi .! , 


' ‘Kdial is two inili-s wi-st of l.irh 
field.’ 1 laru-oiid’s Liclijklii, p. yi.p 
" Johnson in inore ilian om- p;i-.- 
s.agc ill his u-riting.s si-i-ins in linvi- in 
mind his own dip’s iis n .schnohnnsli-r. 
Tims in the Lift- of Milh'n he says : 
—‘ Tliis is the period of his life fnmi 
which all his l)iogi-!i]ihei's seem in¬ 
clined to shrink. Tln-y arc iinwilliii)' 
that Milton should lie degriided to a 
schoolmaster; but, .sim-e it eaiiniit 

be denied tliat he Uuinht hoys.. 

finds out that he taiiKlk fin- nothinp, 
and another that his motive wiis only 
7 .cal for the propagalinn of U-arninK 
and virtue | and all tell whai they do 
VOI-, I. 


not l.lliiw l.i t*i- lull', i.nt\ S*> I- 1 . ir.i- 
an ill I ulitili iioui .i- iiMti iti'A > ,>it 
siih i .1'. ill il-.i-ll ill .f i i> . (nl lln 

t.nhi'i n.e. .dill-; hr. ,ill..u,o.. i- w.ii 
liol itiiipli-; .tint hr -.iippht ii it-, ili- 
lii ieiii U”< liy all honr-a .tnd n--> t«l 
cuipliiynu-itl.' |iihuniii\ ft‘..it I, 1,11. 
7 >J. Ill Uir f ifo I'f /iV.i.iio.-i-e hr 
hays ; 'III simie pait ol hi-. Ii|r, » n 
mil known when, Ilis iiuli(.;« n*«- i.itn 
pi-lleil him in Ir.li It .1 si Ii.m. 1 , .i.-i 
Inniiili.ilioii wiiti vvlinli, fhi<ii^;h ■! 
( i-i t.diily la-.leit lull .» htllr utnl*, In . 
eneinii-s iliil tint (mjp t i>i n-pti.,ii U 
tliin, wtii-n lie lier.iuir- I oil* po non-, 
ennllph In I-M ile lii.ilfloh iii «■ ; .mil 

Vi I 


II 


(iarrhi" j'ti/iiiwn's ptipH. 
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Yel I am nf npiiiinii tlial the s-ifaU-.l alMlitii"; arc uni (uily luit 
miuii-ril fiu- llu>i tiflii-i', l)i!l rciiiliT a man li-.-; lU fur it. 

W'liilc \vn at'kiio\vlfcl:;f llm jusliic.-.s nl '1 hutm.un'.'i licautiful 
remark, 

* I )i‘li;;lilfiil task! lo rr.ir llm ti iiili'r lliinii'Jil, 

Aatl liMiii’ llie yium^ idea Imw in 

we must ciiiisider that lliis delii;lit is pen cpI ilde mily liy'a mind 
at ease,’ a miiul at tmee ealm and clear; lint lliat a mind f'.liinm)' 
and impetuiius like tluil nf Jnlui>.im,eamint lie lived I'ni- any 
len^tth (if time in miniiti- attmitinn, ami nim-t lu- sn IVeiiiiently 
irritated liy uiiavnidalile sliiuiu-<s and erninr in the advances 
(if seluilars, as In perliirin (he duty, uith lillle [ilea-aire tn the 
teaeher, and nn ■;reat advanlajy tn the pnpih.(Iimtl temper is 
a must essentiid rei|insite in ;i l’reie|itnr. Ilmace paints the 
eharaeter as bhtttd: 

' . I't /iHiiiy olmt iliUit hlalidi 

/A'.A'/.s, (v'l w. v.'/a vv/.v.'/ Ill /•nuiti'.' 

Jnhmiiin was nnl mure sati'dled uilh his silnalinn as the master 
(if an academy, than with that nf the ii- her nl a m hnni ; we need 
nut wnnder, therernre, (hat he diti imt keep his academy alitive 
a )'ear and !i half, h’riun Mr. (i.milk's .leenmd he did nut 
appear tn have been pmlnundly reveiem ed by his pupils. His 
(iddities (if manner, and uueiuilh yestii ukitiniis, tmdd mil but he 
the subject nf merriineiil tn them ; and, in p.nlienl.ir, the ynim{t 
rntfues used tn listen at the dnnr nf his bed ih.nnber, and peep 
thrnuyh the key-hnle, that they minhl turn iuln litlimle his 
ttimultunus and awkward fnmlm-ss Inr Mis. Jnhn .nn, wlmm he 
used tn name by the familiar appellalinti nf /i7/r nr 


let it lip reiiu'iuliereil fur Ids hniuiur, 
dmt til have been niti'p a mIuiuI 
master is the iinly reiiriiaiii wliii li 
all die persiiir.icity of inalii e, aid 
mated liy wit, has ever lived uimn Ids 
private life,' Jiilmsiiu's /CeeXs, viii, yii. 

‘ In the original To Irui/t. Si-i 
iwi.i, Sfi/iiii^y 1. 114 '), ■fhiiiiisim is 
•speakinp, nut of m.isleis, Inn nf 
parents. 

" In die Life of Milton, Jolmstm 
records Ids iiwn experieiu e. ' Kvety 


man th.il li.e. 1 vn imdr il.il.eil lo ill- 
si uii I iiliiee. I .III It II wbal slow 
adv.iiiM -. Im li.e, Ih-i o able In in.ike, 
and luiw imi< h p.tm iite il mpiires 
to rei ,dl mpi-oii iii.im iitiiiii, m siiiiui 
late sliirna-li inilitii-n-iiic, and to 
leilify .ile.nid nds.ippielielisioll.' 
Jiillltsiiii'-, ll'or/i, \it. yi'. 

' ' .\s m.isti 1 . I••ndly soollie llicir 

liiiy s III ii-.id 

With 1 .(ki s iiiid 'AVI etme.ils.’ 

i r.iiit ii, I hn. I. .s'<)/, I. tlj. 

which. 
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ivhicli, like Betty or Betsey, is provincially used as a contraction 
for Elisabeth, her Christian name, but which to us seems 
ludicrous, when applied to a woman of her age and appearance. 
Ml-. Garrick described her to me as very fat, with a bosom of 
nore than ordinary protuberance, with swelled checks of a florid 
-ed, produced by thick painting, and increased by the liberal u.sc 
Df cordials ; flaring and fantastick in her drc.ss, and affected both 
n her speech and her general behaviour. I have seen Garrick 
exhibit her, by his exquisite talent of mimickry, so as to excite 
;he heartiest bursts of laughter; but he, probably, a.s is the 
:ase in all such representations, considerably aggravatcrl the 
picture'. 

That Johnson well knew the most proper course to be pursued 
n the instruction of youth, is authentically ascertained by the 
ibllowing paper® in his own hand-writing, given about this j^eriod 
to a relation, and now in the possession of Mr. John Nichols : 


‘Scheme/?^ the Classes of a Grammar School. 

‘ When the introduction, or formation of nouns and verbs, is perfectly 
mastered, let them learn 

‘Corderius by Mr. Clarke, beginning at the same time to translate 
out of the introduction, that by this means they may learn the synta.x. 
Then let them proceed to 

‘ Erasmus, with an English translation, by the same auihour. 

‘ Class II. Learns Eutropius and Cornelius Nepos, or Justin, wdth the 
xanslation. 

‘ N.B. The first class gets for their part every morning the rules 
vhich they have learned before, and in the afternoon learns the 1 ,alin 
•ules of the nouns and verbs. 


' As Johnson kept Garrick much 
n awe when present, David, when 
lis back was turned, repaid the 
■estraint with ridicule of him and his 
iulcinea, which should be read with 
p-eat abatement. Percv. He was 
lot consistent in his account, for ‘he 
:oId Mrs. Thrale that slie was a little 
taitUed jntppet of no value at all.’ 

. . ‘ He made out,’ Mrs. I’iozzi 
:ontinucs, ‘some comical scenes, by 
mimicking her in a dialogue he pre¬ 
luded to have overheard. 1 do not 

II 


know whether he meant such stuff to 
be believed or no, it was so comical. 
The picture I found of her at Lich¬ 
field was very pretty’, and her dnugli- 
ter said it was like. Mr. Johnson 
has told me that her hair was emi¬ 
nently beautiful, quite blonde like 
that of a baby.’ Piozzi’s Anec. p. i/|8, 
“ Mr. Crokcr points out that in 
this paper ‘there arc two separate 
schemes, the first for a school—the 
second for the individual studies of 
some young friend.’ 

O 


‘ They 






I oo 
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‘'I'lii'y iiri- t“\;iiniiu-tl ii\ llic riilrs wliii li ilicv liavc liMriicd cvvi 
'I’liursdii)' and Satiird.iv. 

‘'I'lio sii'ciiut riass dtics llu' saiiU' utid'-t llu v aii' iii I'ailiii|iitis ; afti 
waids dicir iiarl is in llic iirQ;itlar inmtis and \rilr.. and in ilir ink's li 
luakinn and scannin)* viTsfs, ‘l lu y an- t-saiuiiu il a-i dm lin.t. 

‘(.'lass III. ()\id‘s .Mi'Uiiniiipini-.i-i in dm nniinini;, and (’a'sai 
('(iinnmnlarics in dm alu-mnnn. 

‘ I’nicdsc in dm l.adn nili-s till limy an- pnlt-i i in llmin ; alU'rwari 
in Ml-. I.i-t-ds's (iri-i-k (ii.iinniar. |■‘.vantinl d a-. In line-. 

‘ Afti'fwards dmy piiH i-i d In \'ii>;d, tu jdnnitif; at tlm sanm tinm 
writi- tlmiims and vi-rsi-s, and to h-.un llu-i'k; Innn llu-in r p.i-.‘.lnp' on 
llofaci', i(-c. as.sliall si-i-in most piopor. 

‘ 1 know not wi -11 wli.il hooks to tliici I vmi to, In i.ui-a- \on liavi' n 
infonimd nm what study yon will .ipply yoin .oil to. 1 In lu-vi- it will I 
nuisL for your advaut.i^ti- to aiiply ynm-.» U wlmlls to tlm l.niy.n.U'.i's, t 
you (,'0 to till- Univi-r.sily. 'llm tlii-ik antlioin . I think it In-.t Im yi 
to ii-ad an- ilu-si-: 

‘ t 

‘ .iilian. I 

' l.llrian liV I i-od .. Atin 1 . 

' .\i-nophon. 1 

' 1 loiimr. loiin k, 

‘'rimocriliis. I loin k, 

‘ kuripidi-s. Attii k and I knn k. 

‘‘riuts you will Im loU-rahly skilh d in all dm dialnls, lu-y.iiminy' wi 
the Altii k, to wliii li llm n-si inuHl In- n lrtri d. 

‘ In the hliidy of Lain, it is proin r not to o-.id tlm l.iiti-r authoiir.s, i 
you are wet! vi-r.sed in thosr of llm [iiirest .lyi-.: a-, 'rncin e, ‘I'lil 
CtuH.ar, Salhi.sl, Nepos, Vi-lk-iiis I’.ili-n iilii-., Virgil, I lot,nr, I'h.rdnis. 

''I'lm grcalc-.m ami most imn-ssary task still ri-m.iin-., to all.tin a hal 
of ex|irc.ssioii, widioiil which knowU-dgi- is of liitir u-.r. ‘I'his i-i nt-i i 
sary in Latin, and iiiorr imrcssary in kiiglish; and i.iii only In- ai(|iiir 
liy a daily iiuitalion of the ht-.sl and t otrri test aiillioins. 

‘Sam. Jnii.vsoN.’ 

While Jolin.son kepi hi.s fu'iulemy, ihne can Im no tlnitiit lli 
lu; \v:i.s In.sensihly fufnisliin|:( his initul with various kiiowlcdg' 
hill I have iiol tli.scoveretl thal lie wrote any thing i-xi t-pl a grr 
part of lii.s tragerly of /m/t'. Mr. I’elt-r (i.irrii k, llu- eld 
hnilher of I )avid, lold me Ih.'tl he rritu-mhcic-il Johnson's horro 
ing the J'Kr/cish Jfishirj'' of liim, in onit-r to foriii lii-. play from 

‘ Ill tlm Riiml'h-r, No. 122, Jolm- that mir ii.iiion h.is lu-i ii hillii'i 

son, aflur siiuint; that ‘ it is ohservi'd n-iiiarkahly h.iin it of liislorii 

Whi 
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When he had finished some part of it, he read what he had done 
to Mr. Walmsley, wlio objected to liis having already brought 
his heroine into great distres.?, and asked him, ‘how can you 
pos.sibly contrive to plunge her into deeper calamity ?’ Johnson, 
in sly allusion to the supposed oppressive proceedings of the 
court of which Mr. Walmsley was register, replied, ‘Sir, I can 
put her into the Spiritual Court 1’ 

Mr. Walmsley, however, was well pleased with this proof of 
Johnson’s abilities as a dramatick writer, and advised him to fini.sh 
the tragedy, and produce it on the stage. 

Johnson now thought of trying his fortune in London, the 
great field of genius and exertion, where talents of every kind 
have the fullest scope, and the highest encouragement. It 
is a memorable circumstance that his pupil David Garrick 
went thither at the same time', with intention to complete 
his education, and follow the profession of the law, from 
which he was soon diverted by his decided preference for the 
stage. 

This joint expedition of those two eminent men to the 
metropolis, was many years afterwards noticed in an alle¬ 
gorical poem on Shakspearc’s Mulberry Tree, by Mr. Lovibond, 
the ingenious authour of The Tears of Old-May-day'^. 

They were recommended to Mr. Colson^, an eminent mathe¬ 
matician and master of an academy, b}/ the following letter from 
.Mr. Walmsley: 


genius,’ praises Knollcs, who, he says, 
‘ in liis History of the Turks, has 
displayed all the excellencies that 
narration can admit.’ 

' Both of them used to talk 
pleasantly of this their first journey 
to London. Garrick, evidently mean¬ 
ing to embellish a little, said one day 
in my hearing, ‘ we rode and tied.’ 
And the Bishop of Killaloe informed 
me, that at another time, when John¬ 
son and Garrick were dining together 
in a pretty large company, Johnson 
humorously ascertaining the chron¬ 
ology of something, expressed him¬ 
self thus ; ‘ that was the year when 1 
came to London with two-pence half¬ 


penny in my pocket.’ Carriole over¬ 
hearing him, exclaimed, ‘eh? what 
do you s.ay? with two-pence htilf- 
penny in your pocket?’—^JOHNSON, 

‘ Why yes ; when I came with two¬ 
pence half-penny in wy pocket, and 
thou, Davy, with three half-pence in 
thine.’ Boswell. 

“ Sec Cc 7 tt. Mag., xxiv, 333. 

^ Mr. Colson was First Master of 
tire Free School at Kochesler. In 
1/39 he was appointed Lucasian 
Professor of Mathematics at Cam¬ 
bridge. Malone. Mrs. Piozzi {A^icc. 
p. 49) says that ‘by Gclidus the phi¬ 
losopher {Rambler, No. 24), Johnson 
meant to represent Colson.’ 


To 
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TIIK Kl.' I Ki Ni' < "I •"'< 

’ 1.11 hlll li!, \l.lli It ly jy 

‘ I )KAl< 

‘ 1 had the tUvDUf ot ymiis. and am .■Mu im lv .itilu-.. d i.i \,.u ; 1 
I f-anmit say 1 had a MivaU-r allVtli.m t‘'' ni'"" " t ''^d luh. 

Imiiih' lon^ since so inm li ciulcaicd in \>m, .i*. vu ll hy an early Iriei 
shill, as by your many cxn'llciil and \aliuble aiumN ; and. hai 

a son uf my own, it would lie my amliiiiim, im.t. ad ..l -.embiii? him 
Uu; Univcrsiiy, to dispose of him ai do. vomir. i.-eitt!e!n.iu i-.. 

‘Tic, and anodier neighbo'"'mine, oue Mi. Samuel It.hnmn, 
out lliis moriiinn; lor l.ondon lonctbei. I'.ui (i.uiiik i-. to be with y 
early the next week, :ind Mr. Johm.oit |o lu hi . l.i!.- uiih a It.ip.edy, a 
to .see to get himself employed m ’'"loe ii.m l.iUon, either troni i 
Latin or the hreneh. Johnson is a verv yod u hol.n .uid poi t. am 
have great holies will turn out a line liae.e.K luit. t It n •.hould a 
way lie in yonr way, doiilil' not hot yon noiild be n ,idv lo le. omnu 
and assist your c•ountrylnan. 

‘il. WriM.nv. 


How he einpioved hiiiiself iiiioii his hi .t ( r.ioiii.; to I ...mloii 
ucit iKirlictiltirly known'. I iieut In-.tid ih.d lie iMimd ti 


' 'ITiis letter is priiitei 1 in the t o/c/v. 1 ‘ 
CornsA.'i, 'ITtere we re.ul hlouMiwl. 

’ One eiirious aneialoie was <ami 
muuicated liy himself to .\Ir, John 
Nicluils. Mr. Wilcox, die hmikseller, 
on being informed liy him dial his in 
Icntion was to gel his liviTiliooil as an 
autliour, eyed his riilnist frame alien 
lively, and with a signiliiant look, 
said, ‘ You had bciifr Iniy a porter's 
knot.’ Me however tiddcd, ‘ Wilcos 
was one of iny best friends.’ Hi is 
Wia.l,. I lawkiuH (/./yj’, )i. 41) States 
that johnstin and (larriek had soon 
exhausted their suitdl stoekof iiiouey 
in London, and that on (larrir k's 
suggestion they apjilied for :i loan to 
Wilcox, of whom he had a slight 
knowledge. ‘ Representing them 
selves lo him, as tliey really were, 
two young men, friends ami ir.iviT 
lers from tlie same place, am! just 
arrived with a view to .settle here, he 
was .so moved with their artless tale, 
that on their joint note lie adi ameel 


till lo .til ili.it llieii iio'ile .El, v.iitdil I 
lint ibrio lo .1 .1. io.|i.<oiii! . , nil 
w.l 1 ■.n'.ll.iliei pniM m.ill'. l« p.ml ' I 
ll.lp'l |ll!lll .nil V\,0. tloilklMg ot him 
will'll III- II .Oihsl till ,i«b o e giieii 
t tlihi I Ell t riili'O, 'W Sieo the ll.igi 

III .M.iii.imsie «.i . -.tl« wii III ( dihr 
W.is iririliil lo iiiiii, nil!) die ,ii 
liiiii.il 111 .nleni !' !•( -itUi ill,; i enloi 
eiig.ige limr.rit m ...lue rin|i!i.ym 
of liMiir-.t l.itiMiir, Siy whc. ti In' mi 
olil.iill iil.iE MS|ij,.iii uiii.li he III 
tleM'i Imp.- ti.isii 111. pni'liy, 

pi.IV w.i'i .o I'll ill the lithei llii'iit 

,uiil the hiiil.t! prliil on e of ( ih 

w.e. I 'I’.sflltl'd, peili.tjri 

■■h.lliled. )iv grllt'l ,t! .ipphillM- ' Jo 

sHii'-i IVt’ti,. nil, yo. Aii.itii tm 

III the U'l'itUf! •'./ i IliMil 

I h. ,.l* s.iy. Ib-il 'die ll•.^|(I^^l>e 

twfS'li die tti'i-.t ili'. .jfod.il I It.0.0 I 
helwi 1 11 .1 nliiS>.'iiijilu'l .lie! .1 I I.mil 
■.Orel pi.ilri, f..i i ..oople, •.fi or 
iite.e iiol •ill iiiisi li tioio ii.il(itr..i%li 

h.thii, I ir.toio, .Old eihi* .0 loo.' V 

[iii itri I 
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protection or encouragement b}/' the means of Mr. CoLson, ^to 
whose academy David Garrick went. Mrs. Jaicy Porter toUl an;, 
that Mr. Walmsley gave iiiin a letter of introduction to Dintot' 
his bookseller, and that Johnson wrote some things for him ; but 
I imagine this to be a mistake, for I iiavc cli.scoveretl no trace of 
it, and I am pretty sure he told mo that Mr. Cave wa.s tlie first 
publisher by whom his pen was engaged in London. 

He had a little money when he came to town, and lu; kiunv 
how he could liv’e in the cheapest manner. Ilis first lodging's 
were at the house of Mr. Norris, a staymakcr, in I'.xeter-sl reid, 
adjoining Catharine-strcct, in the .Strand. ‘ I dined (saiil he) 
very well for eight-pence,'with very good company, at the I’ine 
Apple in Ncw-strect, just by. Several of them had travelled. 
They expected to meet every day; but did not kiiow one 
another’s names. It used to cost the rest a shilling, for they 
drank wine; but I had a cut of meat for six-pence, and bread 
for a penny, and gave the waiter a penny; so that I wa.‘! t[uitc 
well served, nay, better than the rest, for they gave the ■waiter 
nothing’.’ 

He at this time, I believe, abstained entirely from fertnenUid 
liquors: a practice to which he rigidly conformed for many yeai's 
together, at different pci'iods of his lifc^ 

cox’s shop was iu Little Britain. Ben¬ 
jamin Fnanklin, in 1725, lodged next 
door to liim. ‘ I-Ie had,’ says Frank¬ 
lin {Memoirs, i, 64), ‘ an immense 
collection of second-hand books. 

Circulating' libraries were not then in 
use ; but we agreed that on certain 
reasonable terms I might read any 
of his books.’ 

' Bernard Lintot {post, July 19, 

1763) died Feb. 3, 1736. Gent. Mag. 
vi. 110. This, no doubt, was his son. 

‘ Dr. A. Carlyle {Auto. p. 195) 
says that being in London in 1746 
he dined frequently with a club of 
officers, where they had an excellent 
dinner at ten-pcnce. From what he 
adds it is clear that the tavern-keeper 
made his profit on the wine. At 
Edinburgh, four years earlier, he and 
his fellow-studems used to get ‘ at 

Ills 


four-penee a-head a veryjpnni dinni'i' 
of broth and beiT, and a ni.'o.i ami 
potatoes every (l.-iy, with li.sli nr 

four limes a-week, and all the .small 
beer that was called for till Ihc chilli 
wa.s removed’ (/A p. 63). W. 11 iilton, 
who in 1750 opened a very simill 
book-.shop in liirmingham, for which 
he [laid rent at a shilling a week, 
say.s {].ife of Hutton, p. Hq): ‘Five, 
shillings a week eove.re.tl evei'y ex¬ 
pense; asfood.reiU, washing, lodging, 
&.C.’ He knew how to live wrelelietlly, 
’ On April 17, 1778, Johnson said ; 

‘ Early in life I drank wine; for many 
years 1 drank none. I then for some 
year.s drank n great deal. I then 
had a severe illne.ss, and left it oil', 
and I have never begun it again.’ 
Somewhat the .same account is given 
in lloswell’s .f/c/z/vAv, He]n. ifi, 177 ;, 
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years in the British capital He assured Johnson, who, I suppose, 
was then meditating to try his fortune in London, but was ap¬ 
prehensive of the expcncc, ‘ that thirty pounds a year was enough 
to enable a man to live there without being contemptible. He 
allowed ten pounds for clothes and linen. He said a man might 
live in a garret at cightccn-pcncc a week; few people would 
inquire where he lodged ; and if they did, it was easy to say, 
‘Sir, I am to be found at such a place.’ By spending three¬ 
pence in a coffee-house, he might be for .some hours every day in 
very good company; he might dine for six-pcncc, breakfast on 
bread and milk for a penny, and do without supper. On dean- 
shirt-day he went abroad, and paid visits.’ I have heard him 
more than once talk of this frugal friend, whom he recollected 
with esteem and kindness, and did not like to have one smile at 
the recital. ‘This man (said he, gravely) was a very sensible 
man, who perfectly understood common affairs: a man of a great 
deal of knowledge of the world, fresh from life, not strained 
through books®. He borrowed a horse and ten pounds at Bir¬ 
mingham. Finding himself master of so much money, he set off 
for West Chester^, in order to get to Ireland. He returned the 
horse, and probably the ten pounds too, after lie got home.’ 

writing- to Dr. Taylor on Aug. j, To live on little with .'ichccrfullicart 

1773, he said ;—‘Drink a great deal, (.A doctrine sage, but truly none of 

and sleep heartilyand that on mine); 

June 23, 1776, he again wrote to him : Let’s talk, my friends, but talk 

—' I hope you ))ersevere in drinking. before we dine.’ 

My opinion is that I have drunk too In 1769 was published a worthless 
little, and therefore have the gout, for poem called The Art of JJvini^ in 
it is of my own acquisition, as neither London; in which ‘ instructions were 
my father had it nor my mother ’ given to persons who live in a garret, 
{Notes andQueriesf^Xi'&.'f.-^YiA-'^d)- •'^ud spend their evenings in tin ;ilc- 
On Sept. 19, 1777 (post), he even house.’ Gc 7 it. Mag. xxxix. 45. To 
‘ owned that in his opinion a free use this Boswell refers, 
of wine didnot shorten life.’ Johnson ” ‘Johnson this day, when wc were 
disapproved of fermented liquors only by ourselves, obscwccl how common 
inthccaseofthosewho,Iikchimsclfand it was for people to talk from books j 
Boswell, could not keep from excess, to retail the sentiments of others, and 
’ ‘ Ofellus, or rather Ofolla, is the not their own ; in short, to ct)nvcrse 
‘ rusticus, abnnrmis sapiens, eras- without any originality of thinking, 
saque Minerva’ of Horace’s Satire, He was pleased to say, “You and I do 
ii. 2. 3. What he teaches is briefly not talk from books.” ’ Boswell’s He- 
expressed in Pope’s Imitation, ii, 2. i; brides, Nov. 3, 1773. 

‘ What, and how great, the virtue ’ The passage to Ireland was com- 
and the art monly made from Chester. 

Considering 


Ati Irish Ofellus. 






io6 


Mr. Henry Hcrvey. 


[A.D. 17 


Considering Johnson’s narrow circumstances in the early p; 
of his life, and particularly at the interesting mra of his launchi 
into the ocean of London, it is not to be wondered at, that 
actual instance, proved by experience of the possibility 
enjoying the intellectual luxury of social life, upon a very sm 
income, should deeply engage his attention, and be ever rec' 
lected by him as a circumstance of much importance. 1 
amused himself, I remember, by computing how much me 
expence was absolutely necessary to live upon the same sc; 
with that which his friend described, when the value of mon 
was diminished by the 2 irogress of commerce. It maybe cstimat 
that double the money might now with difficulty be sufficient. 

Amidst this cold obscurity, there was one brilliant circumstar 
to cheer him ; he was well acquainted with Mr. Henry Herve; 
one of the branches of the noble family of that name, who h 
been quartered at Lichfield as an officer of the army, and had 
this time a house in London, where Johnson was frequem 
entertained, and had an opportunity of meeting genteel comical 
Not very long before his death, he mentioned this, among otl 
particulars of his life, which he was kindly communicating to n 
and he described this early friend, ‘Harry Hcrvey,’thus: ‘1 
was a vicious man, but very kind to me. If you call a d 
Hervey, I shall love him.’ 

Fie told me he had now written onl}'' three acts of his Ire. 
and that he retired for some time to lodgings at Greenwi; 
where he proceeded in it somewhat further, and used to compo 
walking in the Park”; but did not stay long enough at thatpla 
to finish it. 

At this period we find the following letter from him 
Mr. Edward Cave, which, as a link in the chain of his litera 
history, it is proper to insert: 

‘ The honourable Henry Hcrvey, one of Miss Talbot’s Letters. ‘TIi 
third son of the first Earl of Bristol, when I come to talk of (treenwief 
quitted the army and took orders. Did you ever see it ? It was qiiib 
He married a sister of Sir Thomas newworld to me,and a very cliarmi 
Aston, by whom he got the Aston one. Only on the top of a most 
Estate, and assumed the name and accessible hill in the park, just as 
arms of that family. Vide Collins’s were arrived at a view that we h 
Peerage. Boswei.u. long Ijeen aiming at, a violent cl 

= The following brief mention of of thunder burst over our heads. 
Greenwiqh Park in 1750 is found in Carter and Talbot Cnrrcs. i. 345. 
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‘To Mr. Cave. 


‘ Greemvich, next door to the Golden Hcai t, 
Church-street, July 12, T737, 


‘ Sir, 

‘ Having observed in your papers very uncommon oflers of encour¬ 
agement to men of letters, I have chosen, being a stranger in T.ondon, 
to communicate to you the following design, which, I hope, if you join 
in it, will be of advantage to both of us. 

‘ The History of the Council of Trent having been lately translated 
into French, and published with large Notes by Dr. Le Courayer', tire 
reputation of that book is so much revived in England, tliat, it is pre¬ 
sumed, a new translation of it from the Italian, together with To Cou- 
rayer’s Notes from the French, could not fail of a favourable reception. 

‘ If it be answered, that the History is airc.ady in English, it nni.st be 
remembered, that there was the same objection against I.e Courayur’s 
undertaking, with this disadvantage, that the French had a version by 
one of their best translators, whereas you cannot read three pages of the 
English History without discovering that the style is capable of great 
improvements j but whether those improvements are to be expeched 
from the attempt, you must judge from the specimen, which, if you 
approve the proposal, I shall submit to your cxaminalicm. 

‘ Suppose the merit of the versions equal, wc may hope that thu 
addition of the Notes will turn the balance in our favour, considering 
the reputation of the Annotator. 

‘ Be pleased to favour me with a speedy answer, if you are not willing 
to cng.agc in this scheme j and appoint me a day to wait upon you, 
if you are. 

‘I am, .Sir, 

‘Your Innnble servant, 

‘Sam. JniiN.soN.’ 


It should seem from thi.s letter, though subscribed with hi.s own 
name, that he had not yet been introduced to Mr. Cave. Wc 
shall presently see what was done in con.sccpicncc of tlic propo.sal 
which it contains. 

In the course of the summer he returned to Lichfield, where 
he had left Mrs. Johnson, and there he at last finished his tragedy, 
which was not executed with his rapidity of composition upon 
other occasions, but was slowly and painfully elaborated. A 

‘ Atthe Oxford Commemoration of ithadcloncliimtwoycar.slicforeiniirc- 
1733 Courayer returned thanks in his seiuing him with Ids dejp-ee. Dr.Jo/m- 
robes to the University for the honour son; [[isFriends and /t/s Cri/ics, p. 94. 

few 



worked up into verse ; as also a variety of hints for illustration, 
borrowed from the Greek, Roman, and modern writers. The 
hand-writing is very difficult to be read, even by those who were 
best acquainted with Johnson’s mode of penmanship, which at all 
times was very particular. The King having graciously accepted 
of this manuscript as a literary curiosity, Mr. Langton made a 
fair and distinct copy of it, which he ordered to be bound up 
with the original and the printed tragedy; and the volume is 
deposited in the King’s library'. His Majesty was pleased to 
permit Mr. Langton to take a copy of it for himself. 

The whole of it is rich in thought and imagery, and happy ex- 
l^ressions; and of the disjecta membra'^ scattered throughout, and 
as yet unarranged, a good dramatick poet might avail himself with 
considerable advantage. I shall give my readers some specimens 
of different kinds, distinguishing them by the Italick character. 

‘ Nor think to say, here zuill I stop. 

Here 'will I jix the limits of tratisgression, 

Nor farther tempt the avenging 7-age of heaven. 

Whe7i guilt like this once harbours m the b/'Cast, 

Those holy beings, whose zmsee7i dircctio7i 
Guides through the maze of life the steps of ma/i, 

Fly the detested 7/iansions of h/ipiety. 

And quit their charge to horr-our and to niinl 

A small part only of this interesting admonition is preserved 
in the play, and is varied, I think, not to advantage ; 

‘The soul once tainted with so foul a crime. 

No more shall glow with friendship’s hallow’d ardour. 
Those holy beings whose superior care 
Guides erring mortals to the paths of virtue. 

Affrighted at impiety like thine, 

Resign their charge to baseness and to ruin^.’ 

' This libraiy was given by Geoi'ge IV to the British Museum. CrOKER, 

= Ovid, Meta. iii. 734. Act iii. sc. 8. 
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‘ 1 feel the soft infection 
Mush in my cheek, and 70 ander in 7 ny veins. 

Teach 7ne the Grecia7i arts of soft persuasio7ii 

‘ Su7’e this is love, which he7-etofore I co/iceived the drca7n of idle maids, 
a 7 id wa 7 ito 7 i poets.' 

‘ Thouyh 7 io co 7 /icts or prodigies fo 7 -etold the rui/i of Greece, sig 7 is which 
heaven 77 iust by a 7 iother 7 )nracle e 7 table 7 is to U 7 idersta 7 id, yet 7 night it he 
foreshew 7 i, by toke 7 is 710 less certahi, by the vices which ahuays bring it on.’ 


This last passage is worked up in the tragedy itself, as 
follows : 


Leontius. 


-That power that kindly spreads 

The clouds, a signal of impending showers. 
To warn the wand’ring linnet to the shade. 
Beheld, without concern, expiring Greece, 
And not one prodigy foretold our fate. 


Demetrius. 

‘ A thousand horrid prodigies foretold it; 

A feeble government, eluded laws, 

A factious populace, luxurious nobles, 

And all the maladies of sinking States. 

When publick villainy, too strong for justice. 

Shows his bold front, the harbinger of ruin, 

Can brave Leontius call for airy wonders. 

Which cheats interpret, and which fools regard ? 

When some negleeted fabrick nods beneath 
The weight of yeans, and totters to the tempest. 

Must heaven despatch the messengers of light. 

Or wake the dead, to warn us of its fall ‘ ? ’ 

Mahomet (to Irene). ^ I have tried thee, and joy to find that tlmi 
dese 7 'vest to be loved by Maho//iet,—ivith a 7 /imd great as his 01071. Sure, 
thou art a 7 i erro 7 ir of 7 iat/ire, atid a 7 i exceptio/i to the rest of thy sex, a 7 id 
art i/ 7 wwrtal; for sentmc 7 its like thine were never to sink into nothing. 
I thought all the thoitghts of the fair had been to select the graces of the 
day, dispose the colotcrs of the flauntmg (flowing) robe, hme the voice and 
roll the eye, place the gem, choose the dress, a 7 id add 7 iew roses to the fadhig 
cheek, but — spa 7 -kli 7 ig.' 


' Act i. sc. I, 


Thus 



I A .». 1797. 


I lO 


yo/itiwn sti//t's in I.ondon, 


Tlui.s ill tlic tr:i}fi'ily : 

' llliistiimis maid, iii'w woiult'rs fiv me tliiiu'; 

'I'liy smil (‘<im|tlftcs tla- triumiilui nl' ilty l.in'; 

1 liuiuniil, my I'aii', tin- aim, 

'I'lu' slnmjiH'.sl flfurl of a I'cmalf Mini 
Was Imt lo (iiotiso tlm j'.iaii'S ul llic d.iv, 

'I'd UiiK' llic Uiiij^uc, to U‘,ii li dm ivf. td lull, 
llisitd.se llm t-dluiir.s of tlm Ihminj; ruin-. 

And add new lusf.s Id dm laditl ilmck'.' 

I .sliall .si'k‘t:l (iiio dllmr passai;!', mi at rmiid nf tin- ddiilrinc 
wliich it illuslrad'.s. Iki'.XK uhsurvi";, 

‘ T/ml the Sul'n'me Hfini; wilt OiVe/'l c/ nt tue, U'hiit. rer viiltihUil eir- 
Ciiiiistiiiit’i'x it Jiiitv/’!' li'itfi, iiiij nhty he ii, i! [hteJ icifti "'iirirtiex 

of U'erxhip; liul is aiiswori'd, 'I'hiit "utttfly niiiiwt nilt. t thiiit hu'itiy^ 
iitfiniUiv htiffy in hix ou-n fer/e,lions, wants no i xUinah yratifieatioiis ; 
Hill' can infinite truth he defiyhted with tahskoo,!; that thoiieji he may 
ynitie or fity those he tea.'es in darkness, he at’andons those udso shut ttuir 
CIV,I' ayainst the heam.s of day.' 

Jdlui.sdii'.s rcsidcimf al I .irlilirld, mi lii. return In it at tin’s lime, 
was mily Idr three nimitlis; ami as he h.ul .is yet seen Imt a 
.small part nf the wmulers nf the .MetiMpull-., he li.nl little tu tell 
his tdwnsinen. lie relateil tn me the rullnwin;; ininnie aneedute 
of this peridd; ‘In the last a};e,\vhen iny nuithei lived in I.dmldii, 
then; were twn sets uf peitple, thnse whti ya^‘' the w.dl, and these 
who took it; the peaceable and the qnarrelsmne. When I re- 
tiiriu'd to I.iehlield, alter having been in l.midmi, iny imitlmr 
asked nu’, whether I was oneiirthnse who q.ive tlie wall, or those 
who took it. Nov) it is li.\ed that ev ery m.in keeps to the riplil; 
or, if one is taking; the wall, another yields it ; .ind it is never a 
ilispnte 

He now removeel to London with .Mrs. Johnson; but her 
daughter, who had lived with them ,il h'.dial, was lelt with her 
relations in the country*. Ilis lods;in;;i were lor some time in 


' Act ii. se. 7 . 

Jiiiirn.it of a Tour to the llehii 
f/cr, ed eilii. ji. ij’ |nr|it. 1775 ). 
llosvvil.i.. 

‘ Jtilinsmi's It-tler III Iter of Keli. A, 
1750, slum-, tleil nIu- vv.i-., al lli.il 
time, liviiiK in his Ituu-.eal I.u litield. 
Miss Hcvvaiil ilMfets, i. lirii says 


di.it ‘she liK.udi tl in I.ii lilirld ttilll 
liis liuilliei.' .Smiiie ji.e, ..ij;r-, in oilier 
d| liis lellei t t iola i'. pji. 

l-l l. I.l*;. 170 le.ld me In lliink dint 
site stayed on in thei linn-.e (ill I/Mi, 
v^lmll sin- h.iil liiiili hei‘.i || .1 hou*,c 
vmll nioiiey lell hi i hy her liiolltn. 


W, it al- ti 1 . k street 
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Woodstock-street, near Hanover-squarc, and afterwards in Castlc- 
strcct, near Cavendish-square. As there is something pleasingly- 
interesting, to many, in tracing so great a man through all his 
different habitations, I shall, before this work is concluded, 
present iny readers with an exact list of his lodgings and houses, 
in order of time, which, in placid condescension to my respectful 
curiosity, he one evening dictated to inch but without specifying 
how long he liv'ccl at each. In the progre.s.s of his life I shall 
have occasion to mention some of them as connected with 
particular incidents, or with the writing of particular parts of 
his works. To some, this minute attention may appear trifling ; 
but when we consider the punctilious cxactnc.ss with which the 
different houses in which Milton resided have been traced by the 
writers of his life, a similar enthusiasm may be pardoned in the 
biographer of Johnson. 

His tragedy being by this time, as he thought, completely 
finished and fit for the stage, he was vciy desirous that it should 
be brought forward. Mr. Peter Garrick told me, that Johnson 
and he went together to the Fountain tavern, and read it over, 
and that he afterwards solicited Mr. Fleetwood, the ])atcntce of 
Drury-lanc theatre, to have it acted at lii.s house ; but Mr. I'leet- 
wood would not accept it, probably because it was not patronized 
by some man of high rank'-'; and it was not acted till 1749 , when 
his friend David Garrick was manager of that theatre. 

Tlie Gcntkmaiis Magazine^ begun and carried on by Mr, 
Edward Cave, under the name of SylvANUH Ukiian^ had 
attracted the notice and esteem of Johnson, in an eminent 
degree, before he came to London as an adventurer in literature, 
lie told me, that when he first saw St. John’s Gate, the place 


' See^flr/, Oct. 10, 1779. 

’ Ho could scarcely have solicited 
a worse manager. Horace Walpole 
writing in 1744 (Z.tf/Aw, i. 332) s.-iys ; 
‘The to-wn has been trying all this 
winter to heat pantomimes off the 
stage very boisterously. Fleetwood, 
the 11-iaster of Drury - Lane, has 
omitted nothing to support tlien-i as 
they supported his house. About ten 
days ago, he let into the pit great 
numbers of Bear - garden bniiscrs 


(tliat is the term) to knock clo\vn 
cveryl)()dy that hi.sHetl. Tlio ]jit 
rallied their forces and drove them 
out.’ 

^ It was not till volume v. that Cave’s 
name was given on the title-i)ag'-e. 
Ill volumes viii. and ix., and volumes 
xii. to xvii, the name is Edward Cave, 
Jun. Cave in his examination before 
the House of Lords on April 30, 1747, 
said :—‘That he was concerned in tlie 
Gcullcman's Magasiuc at first witli 

whe-rc 



I I 2 


yl /hi of yoJiH'iOii's torilhi '^s. 


1 AT). 1738. 


whort; th;it tU'Sfrvftlly jHipiilar iiiisi-t-llany' w.i'; uriipnally ptinU'd, 
Ik,' 'l)i'I\('l(l il with awi;iviK'i' I .'iUiiiiti'U-, inilfcd, that every 
j'lUiiijr aiitliiuir has Iiail the saim* hintl <>1 leeliii>; li>r the iiia;',a/.inu 
or pei'iodical puhliealion whieh has (list eiilertaiiied liiiii, and in 
which he lias (ir.st had an upporlnnily to see himself in print, 
without the ri.'ik of e.vpnsin*;- liis n.ime. I iny.i'lf reeolleei ,snel\ 
iinpressinn.'i from ' i'/w Stvls uhieli u.ei lie;;iin at 

halinhurj'.h in the year and li.is heeii ever eoiidueU'd with 

judgement, aeeuraey, and propriety. 1 )’c't eainiot lielii tliinkintf 
of it with an affeetionate rep.ard. Johie.oii Itas ili'piifted the 
(I'nitliiiititi's iiy llu- imporlanee with wliieh lie invest.'^ 

tile life of Cave ; hut he ha-; jp'ven il still jpe.ilc-r lustre hj-the 
various admirahle hissays which he \\ roie lor it, 

'rhouph Johnson was often soliciteil hy hi'. Iiiend-. to make 
a complete list of his writinj;s, ami l.dkcil ol doiii;; il, I helievt! 
with a serious intention that they should all he colleeleil on his 
own account, he pul it siff from year to ye.ir, .md .d kis| died 
without ha\in;; tlone it perlictly. I h.i\e one in his oun luuid" 
writiiiji, which coni.tins a cei’l.nii mimhi'i ' ; 1 indi'cd doidil if lie* 
could have rememhered eieiy one of them, as they wcri' .so 
numerous, .so v.irious, ami M attered in '.m h .i nmlliplicity of 
unconiK'Cled puh!icali<ins ; n;iy, sever.il of them puhli'.heil undi'r 
the n.'ime.s of other perstms, to whom he liher.dly < oniiihuled 
from the ithundance of his mind. We mn.t, therefore, ht: 
content to discover them, p.nTly from occasion.tl information 
(,dven hy him to his friemls, and p.irlly from internal 
evidence''. 


his nt'itlK'w; anit siiiei' die deadi 
(if his m'|ili('iv Ilf has douf il 
fiiliri'ly himself.' /’a/V. //o/. siv. 
S'). 

‘ Its sale, aciiirdiiiK t" Jnlinson, 
was ten ihiiilsaiiil i n)lies, /’ai/, .Xpnl 
25, 177K. .So |iii|iiil.ir w.is il ih.il 
lifliiif il had (iiin|ilfifd it-, nimli 
year the lillh filitiini at sniiie at 
the cadifsi imiiilii-i-. w.is luiiiird. 
Jalutsaii's H'o/At, V. Ill dll' 

/./yh of Cllt’l" jalllisall dfsllillf'i 

il as 'a iift'imlif.d |iaiii|iltlft, af 
which thcscht,'iiif is kiiawii wlifit vci 


ihf hairdi'.h l.iilKUaKC is ’■pakfli.' Ik 
vi. .(it. 

■' Vfl die f.idv iiiuiilifts laniaiiird 
Vfisrs as Klosslv llldfi fill as llicy 
wcif dull, t '.Of iiiaii-.afr .idvcrtiscd 
illdfi I lll liaat... fat -..ill- .It .SI, [alin's 
11 .Ilf,and ill am- iii-.l.iin c, .it h-.ist, tin: 
adifili-.fiiiciit w.is ill \fiy ui'os l.ue 
UtiaUf. 

‘ .See/l.'i/, .Apiil .‘s, 177H. 

■* W hile ill ihf laiii .f at my ii.irra- 
live I riiilliifi.ilf his wdtiil}-;-., I shall 
take calf di.it liiv tf.tdfis shall licit 
III’ It'll la w.ivi-i ill dimlil, lii-lwi'cn 

Ill's 
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Edward Cave. 
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His first performance in the Gentlcmads Magazine, which for 
many years was his principal source for employment and 
support, was a copy of Latin verses, in March 1738, addressed 
to the editor in so happy a .style of compliment, that Cave must 
have been destitute both of ta.stc and sensibility had he not felt 
him.sclf highly gratified'. 

'Ad Uruanum*. 

‘Urrane’ nnllis fesse labofihus, 

URiiANE. 7mllis vide ca/imiiiis^. 


certainty and conjecture, with rc^nard 
to their authenticity; and, for that 
purpose, shall mark with an asterisk 
(*) those whicli he acknowledged to 
his friends, and with a dagger (t) 
those which arc ascertained to be his 
by internal evidence. When any 
other pieces are ascribed to him, I 
shall give my reasons. UOSWEt.i.. 

' Hawkins says that ‘ Cave htid 
few of those qualities that constitute 
the character of urbanity. Upon the 
first approach of a stranger his prac¬ 
tice was to continue sitting, and for a 
few minutes to continue silent. If at 
any time he was inclined to iregin 
the discourse, it wits generally by 
putting a leaf of the Magasinc then 
in the press into the hand of his 
visitor and asking his opinion of it. 
He was so incompetent a judge of 
Johnson’s abilities that, meaning at 
one time to daz/Lle him with the 
splendour of some of those lumin¬ 
aries in literature who favoured him 
with their correspondence, he told 
him that, if he would in the evening 
be at a certain alehouse in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Clerkenwell, he might 
have a chance of seeing Mr. Browne 
and another or two of the persons 
mentioned in the preceding note. 
[The note conlaincd the names of 
some of Cave’s regular writers.] John- 
son accepted the invitation ; and 
being introduced by Cave, dressed 
in a loose horseman’s coat, and such 
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a great busliy imcombcd wig a.s he 
constantly wore, to the sight of 
Mr. Browne, wliom he found sitting 
at the upper end of a long table, in 
a cloud of tobacco-smoke, had his 
curiosity gratified.’ [Mr. Carlyle 
writes of ‘ bushy-wigged Cave but 
it was Johnson whose wig is de¬ 
scribed, and not Cave’s. On p. 327 
Htiwkins again mentions his ‘great 
bushy wig,’ and says that ‘ it was 
ever nearly as impenetrable by a 
Comb as a cpiicksct hedge.’] Haw¬ 
kins’s Jntmscm, pp. 45 -50. Johnsott, 
itftcr mentioning Cave’s slowness, 
says; ‘ The same chilincss of mind 
was ohsevvahlc in his conversation ; 
he was watching the minutest 'accent 
of those whom he disgusted l.)y scorn¬ 
ing inattention ; and his visitant was 
surprised, when he came a second 
time, by preparations to execute the 
scheme which he supposed never to 
have been heard.’ Johnson's ]Vo?'ks, 
vi. 434. 

” ‘The first lines put one in mind 
of Casimir’s Ode to I’opc Urban :— 

“Urbane, regum ma.ximc, maxime 
Urbane valum.” 

The Polish poet was probably at that 
time in the hands of a man who had 
meditated the history of the Latin 
poets.’ Murphy’s Johnso?t, p. 42. 

^ Cave had been grossly attacked 
by rival booksellers ; sec Gc7it. Mag,, 
viii. 156. Hawkins says {Life, p. 92), 

‘ With that sagacity which we fre- 

Cvi 
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‘Ad Urbamim! 

Cui froute sertum m eruditd 
Perpetico viret et virebit; 

Quid moliatur gens imiiantium. 
Quid et ininetur, solicitus parum. 
Vacate solis perge Musis, 

Jiixta animo studiisque felix. 

Linguce procacis plumhca spicida, 
Fidens, supcrbo frange silcntio ; 
Victrix per obslantes catervas 
Sedulitas atiitnosa tendet. 

Inteude nervos, forth, inanibus 
Risunis olim nisibus cumuli; 
Intende jam neroos, habebis 
Participes opercE Camcenas. 

Non ulla Musis pagina gratior, 
Qiiam qucB severis ludicra jungere 
Novit, fatigatamque nugis 
Utilibus recreate tticnfetn. 

Texente Nytnphis serta Lycoride, 
PoscB ruborem sic viola adjuvat 
Immista, sic Iris refulgct 
jEthereis variata ficis^l 


quently observe, but wonder at, in 
men of slow parts, he seemed to 
anticipate the advice contained in 
Johnson’s ode, and forbore a reply, 
though not his revenge.’ This he 
gratified by reprinting in his own 
Magazine one of the most scurrilous 
and foolish attacks. 

‘ A translation of this Ode, by an 
unknotvn correspondent, appeared in 
the Magazine for the month of May 
following : 

‘Hail, Urban! indefatigable man. 
Unwearied yet by all thy useful toil! 

Whom num’rous slanderers as¬ 
sault in vain ; 

Whom no base calumny can put to 
foil. 

But still the laurel on thy learned 
brow 

Flourishes fair, and shall for ever 
grow. 


S. J. 

‘Wliatmean the servile imitating 
crew. 

What their vain blust’ring, and their 
empty noise. 

Ne’er seek : but still thy noble 
ends pursue, 

Unconqiier’d by the rabble’s venal 
voice. 

Still to the Muse thy studious mind 
apply. 

Happy in temper as in industiy. 

‘ The senseless sneerings of an 
haughty tongue, 

Unworthy thy attention to engage. 

Unheeded pass ; and tho’ they 
mean thee wrong. 

By manly silence disappoint their rage. 

Assiduous diligence confounds its 
foes. 

Resistless, tho’ malicious crouds 
oppose. 


It 
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It apiDcars that he was now enlisted by Mr. Cave as a regular 
coadjutor in his magazine, by which he probably obtained a 
tolerable livelihood. At what time, or by what means, he had 
acquired a competent knowledge both of French’ and Italian 
I do not know; but he was so well skilled in them, as to be 
sufficiently qualified for a translator. That part of his labour 
which consisted in emendation and improvement of the pro¬ 
ductions of other contributors, like that employed in levelling 
ground, can be perceived only by those who had an opportunity 
of comparing the original with the altered copy. What we 
certainly know to have been clone by him in this ^vay, rvas the 
Debates in both houses of Parliament, under the name of ‘ The 
Senate of Lilliput,’ sometimes with feigned denominations of the 
several speakers, sometimes with denominations formed of the 
letters of their real names, in the manner of what is called 
anagram, so that they might easily be decyphered. Parliament 
then kept the press in a kind of mysterious awe, which made it 


‘ Exert thy powers, nor slacken in 
the course. 

Thy spotless fame shall quash all 
false reports ; 

Exert thy powers, nor fear a rival’s 
force, 

But thou shall smile at all his vain 
efforts; 

Thy labours shall be crown’d with 
large success ; 

The Muse’s aid thy Magazine 
shall bless. 

‘ No page more grateful to th’ har¬ 
monious nine 

Tlian that wherein thy labours we 
survey ; 

Where solemn themes in fuller 
splendour shine, 

(Delightful mixture,) blended with the 
ffay, 

Wliere in improving, various joys 
w'e find, 

A welcome respite to the wearied 
mind. 

‘ Thus when the nymphs in some 
fair verdant mead, 

Of vai'ious flowr’s a beauteous wreath 
compose, 


The lovely violet’s azure-painted 
head 

Adds lustre to the crimson-blushing 
rose. 

Thus splendid Iris, with her varied 
dye, 

Shines in the mihcr, .and adorns 
the sky. BRITON.’ BOSWKI.I.. 

' ‘ I have some reason to think that 
at his first coining to town he fre¬ 
quented Slaughicr’s coffee - house 
witli a view to acquire a habit of 
speaking French, but he never could 
attain to it. Lockman used die same 
method and succeeded, as Johnson 
himself once told me.’ Hawkins’s 
Johnson, p. 516. Lockman is I'llr- 
lustre Lockman mentioned 1780, 
in Mr. Langton’s ColhcHon. It was 
at ‘Old Slaughter’s Coffee - house, 
when a number of foreigners were 
talking loud about little matters, that 
Johnson one evening said, “Does 
not this confirm old Meynell’s obser¬ 
vation, For afiything I see, foreigners 
are fools ” ?’ post, ib. 

° He had read Petrarch ‘when but 
a boy;’ ante, p. 57. 


ncce.s.saiy 



ad.1738, 


n6 f.ifit'/a /// //,’(' 

iH'c'i.'SHar\' 111 have n-i-diir.sf tn siu li tU'\ ii r-'. In mu liiiu- it |\as 
arquircil ail unri-ilraiiKHl iVi'cilmii, sn tliat llu- |itii|ilf in al! 
[lart.'! (if llu' Uii4;il(im have a fair, niicn, ami cxai i irpiirl of 
llu' actual [ii'iicfciliujts uf ilu'ir rciiu'-cutalivc-. .uiil li';'.i- 4 atiii'.s, 
vvliifli in iiiir cmistiinlimi i-> lii|',lil.v I" I"' vahn-il ; llimipji, 
inuiui.‘sli(inalily, tlu-rc ha*; of late lucn Ini' iiim li u-.i'-nn to 
cnnuilain nf tiic puUilaiiCf uilli w liit li hIim tire M iili!i!iM . have 
pre.suiiKid In ircal incii nf tlic im>->l ll••.pt•l■(allK• i liaiai tcr and 
siliiatimi’. 

'riUM iinpnrlant article nf the (uiilitiKiUi's ;«» was, fur 

.several I'cars, eveciitcd liy Mr. W illi.nn (iiilltiie, a in.in wlin 
d(‘,ser\'es tn he re.speclalily reemileil in the lileiaiv .nni.d-. nf this 
eminti}'. lie was desci'iided nf an amieni l.iniih in Sinihind; 
hut hai'iiu;' a .small patriinmiy, and hein;; an .idlien nt nf the 
nnlnrltmale linii'.e (if Slnarl, he cmild itnl aiat jil nf ai!\ nllKciii 
the state; he therefnre c.une In ! .midnn, ,ntd emplnyed his 
talents and learninp, a-, .m ' .\ulhmir he pinle-. .i.ai 1 lis uritinps 


' llmaie \v.ll|in|e, Wlilili;; i>l llie 
yciir 17 /", aliitlll lila ls, s.iy, ; '1 In ii 
('.SICs', wa'. '.Iiiii Kini',. anil in H"lliiiij'. 
IIIIM'C ruiiiU'llill.tlili' di.tii in die ilan 
rti'VS llicy lil'mtr.hl cm the iilieuy nf 
till; iiicsh.' ’1 Itis evil was i hielly iliir 
tn ‘ the spirit nf the C’liiiti, whii h 
iiiuw'il at (iespiiiism, iitul the darinp 
attempts nf t.nrd ManslieUI tn Mille 
the lihcny nf tlic press. Ills iniin- 
viitiiitis had rtiveit sttcli an tdaim 
that scarce a jury wmild lind die 
rankest .satire lihellnus.’ Mriiii'in 
of the Rt'ix^n of (!ooi\i;f iv. 

1(7. .Smnllftl in l/umfifiiry i '/i/dvr 
(]mhlisiied in r;7r))nukes Mr. lhani- 
hie write, in liis letter nf jime ; 
/'I'lie ptihlie papers are heenine the 
infanmns veliieles nf the. must fvnt'l 
and perlidinti.s defainntinn ; every 
ranenrniis knave every desperate 
inrendiary, that can aiVnrd in spend 
half-acniwn nr tliree shillings, ni.iy 
.skulk behind the press nf a new't- 
innntjer, and Iiave a stall at the lirst 
chiiraeter in the kinK'dnnt, withmit 
ninninrt the least ha/ard nf deiectinn 


nr pain .liiin ul ‘ I hr '.1 illihlf r. uliii 
had "I kill' liraii till II prlnl.niie 

111 I r III a .ih' ,11 • m! 1.1 im- .'nil h '.i m- 

Ii!"n . lull lll•.ln■•l■ "1 . inr* I . .n 
tii'ii iiv II /.'» ,'r', I 
/’A,' AV/i'mi.', .lint k'.'t.il .V.'. .-.'.V. .'leiiv, 
ttliii Invrir.ill piilih 111 ilwhile pii .ni H 
wa*. willing /'«.■ t fh- I'l wi ll' 

((I llli II, dil le 1 .III III hide dniil'l, hy 
men nt pii'aliini. In dir In >1 nf dir 
dilre Ip. .'7 I'.ii will i. iidi'lilrd, 
lie i. III.nil' t" '.u ; 'I f.iinn .Mill 
pl.lM* IS ,1 till nf .1 p.irl ,1. urll as 
llivsell ; III! I dinrd m l■.|||p.llty niue 
where he ihm-il d; '.i i'. d.iv tnrhe 
niniidi.' I Ins i .d "I lil-rlliiiK had 
esleiidi'd In .Ann in.i llriii.iinin 
I'lanl.lin ., I i.p;, wminK 

in 17H^. says ih.il ‘ hlirllnte and jii'r 
Minal ahnse ti.iie ni l.iie years he. 
( nine Ml cli I fid 1" nlll i nlUllry. 
M.iny "I "111 ininlei . in.tke nn smiple 
nf pr.iliK hiK dir iii.dn r nf imlii iilnals 
hy f.iha- aiiie.aliniis nf dir f.iire'il 
charai'lers.' 

' llii'.wril prill.Ips trfrrs tn a 

hunk pulilishcd in I'/sH, i.dlrd Thf 

in 








in history, criticism, and politicks, had considerable merit'. He 
w'as the first English historian who had recourse to that 
aiithcntick source of information, the Parliamentary Journals ; 
and such was the power of his political pen, that, at an early 
period. Government thought it worth their while to keep it quiet 
by a pension, which he enjoyed till his death, Johnson esteemed 
him enough to wish that his life .should be written'’. The 
debates in Parliament, which were brought home and digested 


Case of Authors by Pro/essio?i. 
Cent. Mag. xxviii. 130. Guthrie ap¬ 
plies the term to himself in the letter 
below. 

' How much poetry he wrote, I 
know not : but ho informed me, that 
he was the authour of the beautiful 
little piece, The Eagle and Robin 
Redbreast, in the collection of poems 
entitled The Union, though it is 
there said to be written by Archibald 
Scott, before the year 1600. Bos- 
wiiLi.. Mr. P. Cunningham has 
seen a letter of Jos. Warton’s which 
states that this poem was written by 
his brother Tom, who edited the 
volume. CitOKiCR. 

“ Dr. A. Carlyle in his Autobio¬ 
graphy (p. 191) describes a curious 
scene that ho witnessed in the British 
CofTee-house. A Captain Cheap 
‘was employed by Lord Anson to 
look out for a proper person to write 
his voyage. Cheap had a predilec¬ 
tion for his countrymen, and hav¬ 
ing heard of Guthrie, he had come 
down to the coffee-house to inquire 
about him. Not long after Cheap had 
sat down, Guthrie arrived, dressed 
in laced clothes, and talking loud to 
everybody, and soon fell awrangling 
with a gentleman about tragedy and 
comedy and the unities, &c., and 
laid down the law of the drama in a 
peremptory manner, supporting his 
arguments with cursing and swear¬ 
ing. 1 saw Cheap was astonished, 
when, going to the bar, he asked 
who this was, and finding it was 


Guthrie he paid his coffee and slunk 
off in silence.’ Guthrie’s meanness 
is shown by the following letter in 
D’lsraeli’s Calamities of Authors, 
i. 5 

‘June 3, 1762.. 

‘ My Lord, 

‘ In the year 1745-6 Mr. Pel¬ 
ham, then First Lord of the Treasury, 
acquainted me that it was his Ma¬ 
jesty’s pleasure I should receive till 
liettcr provided for, which never liait 
happened, 200/. a year, to be paid 
by liini and his successors in the 
Treasury. I was satisfied witli the 
august name made use of, and the 
appointment has been regularly and 
quarterly paid me ever since. I have 
been equally punctual in doing the 
Government all the services that fell 
within my abilities or siihcre of life, 
especially in those critical situations 
that call for unanimity in the service 
of the Crown. 

‘Your Lordship may possibly now 
suspect that I am an Author by 
profession ; you arc not deceived ; 
and will be less so, if you believe 
that I am disposed to serve his 
Majesty under your Lordshi]t’s future 
patronage and protection with greater 
zeal, if possible, than ever, 

‘I have the honour to be 
‘ My Lord &c. 

‘William Guthrie.’ 

The lord’s name is not given. 
See post, spring of 1768, and 1780 
in Mr. Langton’s Collection for 
further mention of Guthrie. 


by 





London, a 1 ‘t't‘in. 
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by Guthrie, whose imuntuy. thou^d' •‘'iii liy ntluTS whu 

lic'ivc since fnllowwi him in the saiiu’ deii.nUneut, w.is yel very 
quick uiul tcMiacions, were siuil In' t ,nr in Jiihn-.nii 1,,|' iij^ 
revision'; and, ufler S('ine lime, wlieii (iiilhiie li.t<l altained to 
{fi'cater variety of emplojnneiil, and lh<* Njiia-t lies \un- niina' and 
more enriched by the accession ol JohuM'iis y.ruius, it was 
resolved that he should do the whole hiinsell, Itotn llu' scanty 
notes furnished by persons eiuployctd In alteiul in holli houses 
of rarliament. Sometimes, however, as he liiin-.cll inld me, Iw 
had nothinit more coninuiniealial to him than lIu' names of 
the several speakers, and the part which tliej" had taken ii\ the 
debate". 

Tims was John.soii emploxa tl duriny, .some ol the lu- .l ye.irs of 
his life, as a more literary lalionrer ' lor pain, not ploiy solely 
to olUain an honest siipi>ort. lie lioue\ei jndnl;,;ed himself in 
occasional little sallies, which the hiencli so h.ippily cKpress 
!)>' the term jiu.v (/'tx/>r//, tiiul which will Ite noliicd in their 
ordi.T, in Llie projfress of this work. 

Hut wh.at first displayed his ir.ui >■ emh'iit pmcri •. ,md “pave 
the world tiHsuranee of the M.\Nk' w.is hi . / a /Ww, 

in hniiation of the Third Satire of ftuvii.d; which c.nne out in 
May this year, and bur.st forth with a -.plendnui, the rays of 
which will for ever encircle his name, lloilc-an h.ul imitaleil the 
same .s.itirc with great .success, fi[iplyiiip it to I’aiis; hut tin 
attentive compari.son will .stiiisfy every le.iilei. th.il he is much 
excelled by the Knglish Juvcruil, Oldham U.id tdsu imitated it, 
and applied it to London ; all which perform.mrrs t tuicur to 
prove, that great cities, in ever}' age, tnid in evei}' couiUry, will 
furni.sh similar topicks of stdire'. Whether Johnson liatJ 


' Perhaps tlierc were Scottlfisms 
for John.s(in to correct; for Cluiirhill 
in Au/lior, writin},' of Ciulirie, 
ask.s !• •' 

‘With rvitle unnatural jarffou to 
support 

Half Scd/oh, half /uii;lis/i, a 
declinintt Court 

Ib there not C'aithrie ?’ 

Churchitl's Poems, ii, 39. 

" Sec A])j)cndi.\ A. 


' I'opt', Imiftttioni of //oriue, ii. 

f. 71. 

■' 'Tofjiif ihc ru.tlil assiiraiuT of 
a niitti.' ttowle, At I iii. sc. 4. 

'' In his /j'fe of Pofe Jtiliiisnn Hjiysi 
''fins II,(.lie Ilf itiiii.iiiiiii, .. wiw lirsl 
prat tiseil in il,r rri^'ii of t'luirks II. 
liy t Uilh.im amt Ktn Iw ii't ; at least 
I irmciiilifr mi inM.rmcs more an- 
fit'in. It i-i a kiinl of iniilillc com- 
posiiitiii littiwrrn ii.tn'.l.ainn and ori¬ 
ginal lie-sign, ttliii li plcfisfs when the 
previously 
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previously read Oldham’s imitation, I do not know; but it is 
not a little remarkable, that there is scarcely any coincidence 
found between the two performances, though upon the very 
same subject. The only instances are, in describing London as 
the sink of foreign worthlessness ; 


and. 


‘-the common shore, 

^Vhere France does all her filth and ordure pour.’ 

Ol.DHAM. 

‘ The common shore of Paris and of Rome.’ 

Johnson. 


‘ No calling or profession come.s amiss, 

A 7ieedy monsieur can be what he please.’ 

‘ All sciences a fasting monsieur knows.’ 


Oldham. 

Johnson. 


The particulars which Oldham has collected, both as CNhibiting 
the horrours of London, and of the time.s, contrasted with better 
days, are different from those of Johnson, and in general well 
chosen, and well exprest', 

There arc, in Oldham’s imitation, many prosaick verses and 
bad rhymes, and his poem sets out with a strange inadvertent 
blunder: 


‘Tho’ much concern’d to icave my dear old friend, 
I must, however, his design commend 
Of fi.xing in the country-.’ 


thoughts arc unexpectedly applicable 
and the parallels lucky, It seems to 
have been Pope’s favourite amuse¬ 
ment, for he has carried it farther 
than any former poet.’ Johnson’s 
Works, viii. 295. 

' I own it pleased me to find 
amongst them one trait of the man¬ 
ners of the age in London, in the 
last century, to shield from the sneer 
of English ridicule, which was some 
time ago too common a practice in 
rny native city of Edinburgh :— 

‘If what I’ve said can’t from the 
town affright. 

Consider other dangers of the 
night ; 


When brickbats are from upper 
stories thrown, 

And emptied chamberpots coma 
pourmg donun 
From garret windows.' 

Boswell. 

Sec Boswell’s Hebrides, Aug. 14, 
1773 ) where Johnson, on taking his 
first walk in Edinburgh, ‘grumbled 
in Boswell’s car, “ I smell you in 
the dark.”’ 1 once spent a night in 
a town of Corsica, on the great road 
between Ajaccio and Bastia, where, 
I was told, this Edinburgh practice 
was universal. It certainly was the 
practice of the hotel. 


It 


uo 


|A. r).i7na. 


'J'/it' pui>ihalioii of London. 

ll is phiin lu' \v:is not {■oiiip to least' lii*. ///m/; lii-. Iricuil was 
to loavt; /lint. A laily at oiu<• eoim (cil ihi., with 

jj;ti(ul ca'itical sa^pu ity, Iti 

muth titiii'i'in'il li> iVK- my iliat I'ltl liu-ml ’ 

Tlii't'o is i>iu* [ias.sa^;e in tlie iai‘;in.il, luUer traii-.liiail liy 
Oltlhain than liy Johiistui: 

‘ h'il hd'ft iiijt iix /(;;<//•//lO Jut in \ m i.', 

Quhm quoJ ruHtiih>n \ Jti-if, ' 

which is an e.xniiisile reiiiark mi llic yallini; iiuaiiiu's'. and 
cnntcmpt annexed to pos-ei ly : JoiINm iiiiilalioii is, 

‘01 all the unel:. that li.iia-i. the dotie-a, 

Sure the iiiosl hitter i'l .1 •.imiitiil je.t.‘ 

Ol.tillAM's, ihmij'.h less elepaiit, i-. iitoie jn ,| 

' Niilhiitu in |«i\eits- so ill IS hooii-. 

As if. eviio'.inc. men to j'liniim;' .inm ' 

W’heity of in what in.inner this pomi w.c. tompo.ed, I am 
siiri)' that 1 nep.leeted to .e.ieil.tin uith piei i .imi, limn lolnisoii's 
own authority, lie has inaiked upon hi-, imieiied i opy oj’ the 
first edition ol’ it, ‘ Written in 17,jK ; ‘ ,ind, as it w.e. pntili-.hed in 
the month of May in that year, it is evident lh.it nnu h lime was 
not cmiiUiyed in preptn’intt it for the pre-. .. I he hi .lory of its 
\)ublicalUm I am enablerl to give in a very s.iti .l.u lory ni.mner; 
and judging from myself, uml tn.my of my friend ., I tin-.t that it 
will not be uninteresting to my le.ulei 

Wo may he certain, though it is nut e\pies-,ly named in 
the following letter.s to Mr. Cave, in t7;5H, that lliey .ill relate 
to it: 

*'l'o Mu, C.\vr, 

‘ Ca'itif r.lto'l, Wriiiii -.ii.ty Mnrninu. 
(,\a irt.'i l 

‘ SlU, 

‘When 1 took tlie liherly ol writiog lu ymi ,i lew d.ty.,(go, 1 did 
not expect ti repetition of the same plr.istire so soon ; fur a ple.isure I 
shall always think it, to eoin erse in any m.miuT with .nr iiigeiiiuiis and 
candid man; hut having the imlosed piiem m mv h.ind-. to ilispose of 
for the benefit of the auihoiir, (ol whose ahihlies I sh.ill ■..»)■ iiolliing, 
since 1 .send you his perlbritianec,) I helicveil I iuul«l iioi piotuic more 
advantageous terms front any person ih.iii fioiti you, who have so uunii 

ilisiingiiished 
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distinguished yourself by your generou-s encouragement of poetry; and 
whose judgment of that art nothing but your commendation of my trifle' 
can give me any occasion to call in question. I do not doubt but you 
will look over this poem with another eye, and reward it in a different 
manner, from a mercenary bookseller, who counts the lines he is to 
purchase and considers nothing but the bulk. I cannot help taking 
notice, that, besides what the authour may hope for on account of hi.s 
abilities, he has likewise another claim to your regard, as he lies at 
present under very disadvantageous circumstances of fortune. I beg, 
therefore, that you will favour me with a letter to-morrow, that I may 
know what you can afford to allow him, that he may either part with it 
to you, or find out, (which I do not expect,) some other way more to 
his satisfaction. 

‘ I have only to add, that as I am sensible I have transcribed it very 
coarsely, wliich, after having altered it, I was obliged to do, I will, if you 
please to transmit the sheets from the pre.ss, correct it for you ; and 
take the trouble of altering any stroke of satire which you may dislike. 

‘ By exerting on this occasion your usual generosity, you will not only 
encourage learning, and relieve distress, but (though it be in comparison 
of the other motives of very small account) oblige in a very sensible 
manner. Sir, 

‘ Your very humble servant, 

‘ Sa,M. JOIINtSON.’ 


‘ To Mu. Cavjc. 

‘Monday, No. 6, Casllc-strecl. 

Sir, 

‘ I am to return you thanks for the iirescnt you were so kind as to 
send by me^, and to intreat that you will be pleased to inform me by 
the penny-posf*, whether you resolve to print the poem. If you please 
to send it me by the post, with a note to Dodsley, I will go and read 
the lines to him, that we may have his consent to [Hit his name in. the 
title-page. As to the printing, if it can be set immediately about, I will 
be so much the authour’s friend, as not to content myself with mere 
solicitations in his favour. I propose, if my calculation be near the 
truth, to engage for the reimbursement of all that you shall lose by an 
impression of 500; [irovided, as you very generously propose, that the 
profit, if any, be set aside for the authour’s use, excepting the present 


“ His Ode Ad Urbanum probably. 
Nichols. Boswell. 

" Johnson, on his death-bed, had 
to own that ‘ Cave was a penurious 
paymaster; he would contract for 


lines by the hundred, and expect the 
long hundred.’ Sce;)oji, Dec. 1784. 

^ Cave sent the present by John¬ 
son to the unknown author. 

Sec post., p. [51, note 5, 


you 
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Mrs. Carter. 
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you made, which, if he be a gainer, it is fit he should repay. I beg that 
you will let one of your servants write an exact account of the expense 
of such an impression, and send it with the poem, that I may know 
what I engage for. I am very sensible, from your generosity on this 
occasion, of your regard to learning, even in its unhapjricst state; and 
cannot but think such a temper deserving of the gratitude of those who 
suffer so often from a contrary disposition. I am. Sir, 

‘Your most humble servant, 

‘Sam. John.son‘.’ 


‘To Mr. Cave. 

[No rfo/c''.] 

‘Sir, 

‘ I waited on you to take the copy to Dodsley’s: as I remember 
the number of lines which it contains, it will be no longer than Jlugemo'^^ 
with the quotations, which must be subjoined at the bottom of the page; 
part of the beauty of the performance (if any beauty be allowed it) 
consisting in adapting Juvenal’s sentiments to modern facts and persons. 
It will, with those additions, very conveniently make five sheets. And 
since the expense will be no more, I shall contentedly insure it, as I 
mentioned in my last. If it be not therefore gone to Dodsley’s, I beg 
it may be sent me by the penny-post, that I may have it in the evening. 
I have composed a Greek epigram to Eliza'', and think she ought to 


‘ The original letter has the fol¬ 
lowing additional paragraph;—‘ I beg 
that you will not delay your answer.’ 

” In later life Johnson strongly in¬ 
sisted on the importance of fully 
dating all letters, After giving tire 
date in a letter to Mrs. Thrale, he 
would add,—‘Now there is a date, 
look at it’ {PiosziLetters, ii. 109); or, 
‘ Mark that—you did not put the year 
to your last ’ {Jb. p. 112); or, ‘ Look at 
this and learn ’ {Ib. p. 138). She never 
did learn. The arrangement of the 
letters in the Piozzi Letters is often 
very faulty. For an omission of the 
date by Johnson in late life see post, 
under March 5, 1774. 

^ A poem, published in 1737, of 
which see an account under April 30, 
1773 - Boswell. 

“ TheleamedMrs.EIizabelhCarter. 
Boswell, She was bom Dec. 1717, 


and died Feb. 19, 1806. She never 
married. Herfathergave heralearjicd 
education. Dr. Johnson, speaking of 
some celebrated scholar [perhaps 
Langton], said, ‘ that he understood 
Greek better than any one whom he 
had ever known, except Elizabeth 
Carter.’ Penningrton’s Carter, i. 13. 
Writing to her in 1756 he said, 
‘ Poor dear Cave ! I oweel him much j 
for to him I owe that I have known 
you ' [Ib. p. 40). Her father wrote to 
her on June 25, t738;—‘ You mention 
Johnson; but that is a name with 
which I am utterly unacquainted. 
Neither his sclrolastic, critical, or po¬ 
etical character ever reached my ears, 
I a little suspect his Judgment, if he is 
very fond of Martial’ (/i^.p. 39). Since 
1734 she had written verses for the 
Gent. Mag. under the name of Eliza 
[Ib. p, 37), They are very poor. Her 

be 
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be celebrated in as many different languages as Lewis Ic Grand Pray 
send me word when you will begin upon the poem, for it is a long way 
to walk. I would leave my Epigram, but have not daylight to transcribe 
it I am. Sir, 

‘Your’s, iSrc., 

‘Sam. Johnson^.’ 


‘To Mr. Cave. 

[Al; dalet\ 

‘Sir, 

‘ I am extremely obliged by your kind letter, and will not fail to 
attend you to-morroiv with Iretie, who looks upon you as one of her 
best friends. 

‘ I was to day with Mr. Dodsley, who declares very warmly in favour 
of the paper you sent him, which he desires to have a share in, it being, 
as he says, a creditable thing to be co)iceriicd in. I knerv not what answer 
to make till I had consulted you, nor what to demand on the authour’s 
part, but am very willing that, if you please, he should have a part in it, 
as he will undoubtedly be more diligent to disperse and promote it. 
If you can send me word to-morrow what I shall say to him, I will settle 
matters, and bring the poem with me for the press, which, as the town 
empties, we cannot be too quick with. I am. Sir, 

‘Your’.s, &c., 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

To us who liavc long known the manly force, bold spirit, and 
masterly versification of this poem, it is a matter of curio.stty to 


Ode to Melancholy her biographer 
calls her best. How bad it is tlii'ce 
lines will show :— 

‘ Here, cold to pleasure's airy forms, 
Consociate with my sister worms, 
And mingle with the dead.’ 

Gent. Mag. ix. 599. 
Hawkins records that Johnson, 
upon hearing a lady commended for 
her learning, said;—-‘A man is in 
general bettor pleased when he has 
a good dinner upon his table than 
when liis wife talks Greek. My old 
friend, Mrs. C.arter, could make a 
pudding as well as translate Epic¬ 
tetus.’ Johnson’s Works (1787), xi. 
205. Johnson, joining her with Han¬ 
nah More and Fanny Burney, said :— 
‘ Three such women are not to be 
found.’ Post, May 15, 1784, 


' .See Vnltiiire’s Siklc do Louis 
XIV, ch. XXV. 

At t!)c end of his letter to Cave, 
quoted fci.d, 1743, he says;—‘The 
boy found me writing' this almost in 
llic dark, when 1 could not quite 
easily read yours.’ A man who at 
times was forced to walk the streets, 
for want of money to pay for a lodg¬ 
ing, was likely also at times to be 
condemned to idleness for want of 
a light. 

^ At the back of this letter is writ¬ 
ten :—‘ Sir, Please to publish the en¬ 
closed in your jiapcr of first, and 
place to acc‘ of Mr. Edward Cave. 
For whom I am. Sir, your hum. 
ser'‘ J. Bland. St. John’s Gate, 
April 6, 1738.’ T.ondon therefore 
was written before April 6. 


ob-serve 
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Payment for London. 


[A.D, 


observe the diffidence with which its authour brought it for 
into publick notice, while he is so cautious as not to avow 
be his own production ; and with what humility he offc 
allow the printer to ‘ alter any stroke of satire which he i 
dislike'.’ That any such alteration was made, we do not 1 
If we did, we could not but feel an indignant regret; but 
painful is it to see that a writer of such vigorous powc 
mind was actually in such distress, that the small profit whi 
short a poem, however excellent, could yield, was courted 
‘ relief.’ 

It has been generally said, I know not with what 
that-Johnson offered his London to several booksellers, 
of whom would purchase it. To this circumstance Mr, Di 
alludes in the following lines of his Fortune, a Rhapsody ; 

‘ Will no kind ])atron Jomn.son own ? 

Shall Johnson friendless range the town ? 

And every jaibli-sher refuse 

The offspring of his happy Muse'-*?’ 

But we have seen that the worthy, modest, and ingc 
Mr. Robert Dodslcy^ had taste enough to perceive ib 
common merit, and thought it creditable to have a slui 
it. The fact is, that, at a future conference, he barg 
for the whole property of it, for which he gave Johnsoi 
guineas'*; who told me, ‘ I might, perhaps, have accept 
less ; but that Paul Whitehead had a little before go 
guineas for a poem and I would not take less than 
Whitehead.’ 

' Boswell misread the letter. John- 1751. Gent. Mag. xxi. 527. 

son does not offer to allow the printer described in Humphrey Clin 

to make alterations. He says ‘ I the letters of April 6 and May 

will take the trouble of altering any ^ SeeySoj/, March 20, 1776. 

stroke of satire which you may dis- '* Six years later Johnsoi 
like.’ The law against libel was as wrote of Savage’s :— 

unjust as it was severe, and printers a poem so diligently labourc 
ran a great risk. so successfully finished, it mi 

” Derrick was not merely a poet, reasonably expected that he 
but also Master of the Ceremonies have gained considerable adva 

at Bath; post. May 16, 1763. For nor can it without some deg 

Johnson’s opinion of his ‘ Muse’ see indignation and concern be tol 

ySojr, under March 30, 1783. Fortune, he sold the copy for ten gi 

a Rhapsody, was published in Nov. Johnson’s Works, viii. 131. 
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I may here observe, that Johnson appeared to me to under¬ 
value Paul Whitehead upon every occasion when he wa.s 
mentioned, and, in my opinion, did not do him ju.stice ; but 
when it is considered that Paul Whitehead was a member of 
a riotous and profane club', wc may account for Johnson’s 
having a prejudice against him. Paul Whitehead was, indeed, 
unfortunate in being not only slighted by Johnson, but 
violently attacked by Churchill, who utters the following 
imprecation : 

‘ May I (can worse disgrace on manhood fall ?) 

Be born a Whitehead, and baptiz’d a Paul”!’ 

yet I shall never be persuaded to think meanly of the authotir 
of so brilliant and pointed a satire as Manners^. 

Johnson’s London was published in May, 1738'’; and it i.s 


Piozzi sold in 1788 the copyright of 
lier collection of Johnson’s Letters 
for .^500 i Feb. 1767. 

‘ The Monks of Meclmonham Alr- 
Ijcy. Sec Alnion’s Life of Wilkes, iii. 
60, for Wilkes’s account of this club. 
Horace Walpole {Letters, i. 92) calls 
Whitehead ‘an infamous, but not 
despicable poet.’ 

” From The Conference, Churchill’s 
Poems, ii. 15. 

^ In the Life of Pope Johnson 
writes ;—‘ Paul Whitehead, a small 
poet, was summoned before the 
Lords for a poem called Manners, 
together with Dodsley his publisher. 
Whitehead, who hung loose upon 
society, sculked and escaped; but 
Dodsley’s shop and ftunily made his 
appearance necessary.’ Johnson’s 
Works, viii. 297. Manners was pub¬ 
lished in 1739. Dodsley was kept 
in custody for a week. Gent. Mag'. 
ix. 104. ‘ The whole process was 

supposed to be intended rather to 
intimidate Pope [who in his Seven¬ 
teen Hundred and Thirty-Eight had 
given offence] than to punish White¬ 
head, and it answered that purpose.’ 
Chalmers, quoted in Pari. Hist. x. 

1325- 


■* SirJohnI-Iawkins,p.86, tells us:— 
‘ The event is antedated, in the poem 
of London-, but in every particular, 
except the difference of a year, what 
is there said of the dcpartui-e of 
Thales, must be understood of 
Savage, and looked upon as true 
history.' This conjecture is, 1 believe, 
entirely groundless. I have been 
assured, that Johnson said he was 
not so much as acc|uaintcd with 
Savage when he wrote his I.o/idon. 
If the departure mentioned in it was 
the departure of Savage, the event 
was not antedated but foreseen-, for 
London was published in May, 1738, 
and Savage did not set out for Wales 
till July, 1739. However well John¬ 
son could defend the credibility of 
second sight pn.st, Feb. 1766], ho 

did not pretend that he himself was 
possessed of that faculty. BOSWELL. 
I am not sure that Hawkins is al¬ 
together wrong in his account. Bos¬ 
well does not state of his own knosiu- 
that Johnson was not acquainted 
with Savage when he wrote London. 
The death of Queen Caroline in Nov. 
1737 deprived Savage of her yearly 
bounty, and ‘abandoned him again to 
fortune’ (Johnson’s Works, viii. 166). 

remarkable, 
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remarkable, that it came out on the same morning with Pope’s 


The elegy on her that he composed on 
her birth-day (March i) brought him 
no reward. He was ‘for some time 
in suspense,’ but nothing was done. 

‘ Me was in a short time reduced to 
the lowest degree of distress, and 
often wanted both lodging and food ’ 
{^Ib. p. 169). His friends formed a 
scheme that ‘ he should retire into 
Wales.’ ‘ While this scheme was 
ripening’ he lodged ‘in the liberties 
of the Fleet, that lie might be secure 
from his creditors’ (/A. p. 170). 
After many delays a subscription was 
at length raised to provide him with 
a small pension, and he left London 
in July 1739 P- 173)- London, 
as I have shewn, was written before 
April 6, 1738. Tliat it was written 
with grciit rapidity we might infer 
from the fact that a hundred lines of 
The Vanity of Human Wishes were 
written in a day. At this rate London 
might have been the work of three 
days. That it was written in a very 
short time seems to be shown by a 
passage in the first of these letters to 
Cave. Johnson says ;—‘When I 
took the liberty of writing to you a 
few days ago, I did not expect a 
repetition of the same pleasure so 
soon ; . . . but having the enclosed 
poem, &c.’ It is probable that in 
these few days the poem was written. 
If we can assume that Savage’s elegy 
was sent to the Court not later than 
March i-—it may have been sent 
earlier—and that Johnson’s poem 
was written in the last ten days of 
March, we have three weeks for the 
intervening events. They are cer¬ 
tainly not more than sufficient, if 
indeed they are sufficient. The 
coincidence is certainly very striking 
between Thales’s retirement to ‘Cam¬ 
bria’s solitary shore’ and Savage’s 
retirement to Wales. There are be¬ 
sides lines in the poem—additions to 
Juvenal and not translations—which 


curiously correspond with what John¬ 
son wrote of Savage in his Life. Thus 
he says that Savage ‘ imagined that 
he should be transported to scenes 
of flowery felicity; ... he could not 
bear ... to lose the opportunity of 
listening, without intermission, to the 
melody of the nightingale, which he 
believed was to be heard from eveiy 
bramble, and which he did not fail 
to mention as a very important part 
of the happiness of a country life’ 
{Ib. p. 170). In like manner Thales 
prays to find :— 

‘ Some pleasing bank where verdant 
osiers play. 

Some peaceful vale, with nature’s 
paintings gay. 

There every bush with nature's 
musick rings ; 

There every breeze bears health 
upon its wings.’ 

Mr. Crokcr objects that ‘if Thales 
had been Savage, Johnson could 
never have admitted into his poem 
two lines that point so forcibly at 
the drunken frtiy, in which Savage 
stabbed a Mr. Sinclair, for which he 
was convicted of murder :— 

“ Some frolic drunkard, reeling from 
a feast. 

Provokes a broil, and stabs you in 
a jest.” ’ 

But here Johnson is following Juve¬ 
nal. Mr. Croker forgets that, if 
Savage was convicted of murder, ‘he 
was soon after admitted to bail, and 
pleaded the King’s pardon.’ ‘ Per¬ 
sons of distinction ’ testified that he 
was ‘a modest inoffensive man, not 
inclined to broils or to insolence 
the witnesses against him were of 
the lowest character, and liis judge 
had shewn himself as ignorant as he 
was brutal. Sinclair had been drink¬ 
ing in a brothel, and Savage asserted 
that he had stabbed him ‘ by the 
necessity of self defence ’ (/A. p. 117). 

.satire. 
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General Oglethorpe. 


satire, entitled ‘ 1738' i so that England had at once its Juvenal 
and Horace^ as poetical monitors. The Reverend Dr. Douglas, 
now Bishop of Salisbury, to whom I am indebted for some 
obliging communications, was then a student at Oxford, and 
remembers well the effect which London produced. Every 
body was delighted with it; and there being no name to it, the 
first buz of the literary circles was ‘here is an unknown poet, 
greater even than Pope.’ And it is recorded in the Gentleman's 
Magazine of that year^, that it ‘ got to the second edition in the 
course of a week.’ 

One of the warmest patrons of this poem on its first appear¬ 
ance was General Oglethorpe, whose ‘strong benevolence of soul ',’ 


It is, however, not unlikely that Wales 
was suggested to Johnson as Thalc.s’s 
retreat by Swift’s lines on .Steele, in 
Miscellanies in Prose and Verse (v. 
181), published only three years be¬ 
fore London :— 

‘ Thus Steele who owned what 
others writ. 

And flourished by imputed wit. 

From perils of a hundred jails 

Withdrew to starve and die in 
Wales.’ 

‘ The first dialogue was registered 
at Stationers’ Hall, I2lh May, 1738, 
under the title One Thousand Se 7 icn 
Hundred and Thirty Right. The 
second dialogue was registered 17 th 
July, 1738, as One Thousand Seven 
Hundred and Thirty Eight., Dialogue 
2. Elwin’s ill. 455. 

■ David Hume was in London this 
spring, finding a publisher for his first 
work, A Treatise of Human Nature. 
J. H. Burton’s i. 66. 

° Pope had published of 
Horace. 

^ P. 269. Boswell. ‘Short ex¬ 
tracts from London, a Poem, become 
remarkable for having got to the 
second edition in the space of a week.’ 
Gent. Mag. viii. 269. The price of 
the poem was one shilling. Pope’s 
satire, though sold at the same price, 
was longer in reaching its second 
edition [Ib. p. 280). 


■* ‘ One driven by strong benevo¬ 
lence of soul 

Shall fly, like Oglethorpe, from 
pole to pole.’ 

Pope’s hnitations of Horace, ii. 2. 276. 

‘General Oglethorpe, died 1785, 
earned cotnmemoration in Pope’s 
gallciy of worthies by his Jacobite 
politics. He was, 'however, a re¬ 
markable man. He first directed 
attention to the abuses of the London 
jails. His rclinciuishincnt ofall the at¬ 
tractions of English life and fortune for 
the sctticmcntof the colonyofGcorgia 
is as romantic astoryat that of Bishop 
Berkeley’ (Pattison’s Pofc, p. 152). 
It is very likely that Johnson’s regard 
for Oglethorpe was greatly increased 
by the stand that he and his brother- 
trustees in the settlement of Georgia 
made against slavery (see fwst. 
Sept. 23, 1777). ‘ The first principle 
which they laid clown in their laws 
was that no slave should be employed. 
This was regarded at the time as 
their great and fundamental error ; 
it was afterwai'ds repealed’ (Southey’s 
Wesley, i. 75). In spite, however, of 
Oglethorpe’s ‘ strong benevolence of 
soul ’ he at one time treated Charles 
Wesley, who was serving as a mis- 
sionaiy in Georgia, with great brutality 
{Ib. p. 88). According to Benjamin 
Franklin (Memoirs, i. 162) Georgia 
was settled with little forethought. 

was 
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Pope admires London. 




was unabated during the course of a very long life’ ; thoi 
painful to think, that he had but too much reason to 
cold and callous, and discontented with the world, fr 
neglect which he experienced of his publick and privat 
by those in whose power it was to gratify so g; 
veteran with marks of distinction. This extraordinaiy 
was as remarkable for his learning and taste, as for h 
eminent qualities ; and no man was more prompt, acti 
generous, in encouraging merit. I have heard Johnson gi 
acknowledge, in his presence, the kind and effectual 
which he gave to his London^ though unacquainted ’ 
authour. 

Pope, who then filled the poetical throne without a 
may reasonably be presumed, must have been particular!; 
by the sudden appearance of such a poet; and, to his ci 
it be remembered, that his feelings and conduct on the c 
were candid and liberal. He requested Mr. Richardsor 
the painter^, to endeavour to find out who this new authi 
Mr. Richardson, after some inquiry, having informed h 
he had di.scovcred only that his name was Johnson, and 


‘ Instead of being made with hardy in¬ 
dustrious husbandmen, it was with 
families of broken shop-keepers, and 
other insolvent debtors; many of 
idle habits, taken out of the jails, who 
being set down in the woods, un¬ 
qualified for clearing land, and unable 
to endure the hardships of a new 
settlement, perished in numbers, leav¬ 
ing many helpless children unpro¬ 
vided for.’ Johnson wished to write 
Oglethorpe’s life; ^ost, April lo, 
1775 - 

’ Horace Walpole {Letters, viii. 
548), writing of him 47 years after 
London was published, when he was 
87 years old, says :—‘ His eyes, ears, 
articulation, limbs, and memory 
would suit a boy, if a boy could 
recollect a century backwards. His 
teeth are gone ; he is a shadow, and 
a wrinkled one; but bis spirits and 
Ills snirit are in full bloom : two 


neighbouring gentleman for 
ing on his manor.’ 

“ ‘ Once J ohnson being 
at Sir Joshua’s in comp 
many painters, in the conn 
versation Richardson’s Tr 
Painting happened to be m 
“ Ah ! ” said Johnson, “ I r( 
when I was at college, I 1 : 
found that book on my stair 
it up with me to my chamber 
it through, and truly I did li 
possible to say so much upo 
Sir Joshua desired of on 
company to be informed w 
son had said ; and it being 
to him so loud that Johns 
it, the Doctor seemed 1 
added, " But I did not wish 
Sir Joshua should have been 
I then said.’” Northcote’sT? 
236. JonathanRichardson tl 

liarl nnhlidipfl cpvnrsil wnvlrc 
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was some ob.scure man, Pope said, ‘ he will soon be 
We shall presently sec, from a note written by Pope, that he 
was himself afterwards more successful in his inquiries than his 
friend. 

That in this justly-celebrated poem may be found a few 
rhymes^ which the critical precision of English prosody at this 
day would disallow, cannot be denied ; but with this small 
imperfection, which in the general blaze of its excellence is not 
perceived, till the mind has subsided into cool attention, it is, 
undoubtedly, one of the noblest productions in our language, both 
for sentiment and expression. The nation was then in that 
ferment against the court and the ministry, which some years 
after ended in the downfall of Sir Robert Walpole ; and as it 
has been said, that Tories are Whigs when out of place, and 
Whigs, Tories when in place ; so, as a Whig administration ruled 
with what force it could, a Tory opposition had all the animation 
and all the eloquence of resistance to power, aided by the common 
topicks of patriotism, liberty, and independence 1 Accordingly, 
w'o find in Johiuson’s London the most spirited invectives against 
tyranny and oppression, the warmest predilection for his own 
country, and the purest love of virtue ; interspersed with traits of 
his own particular character and situation, not omitting his 
prejudices as a ‘true-born English man V not only against foreign 


He and his son, Jonathan Richardson, 
junior, brought out together Ex^da- 
natory Notes on Paradise Lost. 

' Sir Joshua Reynolds, from the 
information of the younger Richard¬ 
son. Boswell, .See post, Oct. i6, 
1769, where Johnson Irimsclf relates 
this anecdote. According to Murphy, 

‘ Pope said, “The author, whoever he 
is, will not be long concealed; ” 
alluding to the passage in Terence 
lEun. ii. 3,4], UN, ttbi cst, din celari 
non potest.' Murphy’s Johnson, p. 35. 

° Such as far and air, which comes 
twice; vain and man,despair smA bar. 

^ It is, however, remarkable, that 
he uses the epithet, which undoub¬ 
tedly, since the union between Eng¬ 
land and Scotland, ought to deno- 
YOL, I. K 


niinatc the natives of both parts of 
our island :— 

‘Was early taught a Button’s 
rights to prize.’ BOSWEI.L. 

Swift, in his Journal to Stella 
(Nov. 23, 1711), having to mention 
EnglaTid, continues :—‘ I never will 
call it Britain, pray don’t call it 
Britain.’ In a letter written on Aug. 
8, 1738, again mentioning England, 
he adds,—‘ Pox on thd modern phrase 
Great Britain, which is only to dis¬ 
tinguish it from Little Britain, where 
old clothes and old books are to be 
bought and sold’ (Swift’s Works, 
1803, XX. 185). George III ‘gloried 
in being born a Briton ;’1760. 
BosAvell thrice more at least de¬ 
scribes Johnson as ‘a true-born 
countries, 
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countries, but against Ireland and Scotland'. On some of tl 
topicks I shall quote a few passages : 

‘ The cheated nation’s happy fav’rites see ; 

Mark whom the great caress, who frown on me.’ 

‘ Has heaven reserv’d in pity to the poor. 

No pathless waste, or undiscover’d shore? 

No secret island in the boundless main ? 

No peaceful desart yet unclaim’d by Spain ? 

Quick let us rise, the happy seats explore, 

And bear Oppression’s insolence no more”.’ 

‘ How, when competitors like these contend, 

Can surfy Virtue hope to fix a friend?’ 

‘ This mournful truth is every where confess’d, 

Slow rises worth, by poverty depress’d^!’ 

We may easily conceive with what feeling a great mind 
his, cramped and galled by narrow circumstances, uttered 
last line, which he marked by capitals. The whole of the pc 
is eminently excellent, and there are in it such proofs of a kn 
ledge of the world, and of a mature acquaintance with life 
cannot be contemplated without wonder, when we consider 1 
he was then only in his twenty-ninth year, and had yet beei 
little in the ‘ busy haunts of men"'.’ 


Etiglishman ;’^wI',utrdcrFeb.7,1775, their lives, and fix their posterit; 
under March 30, 1783, and Boswell’s the remotest corners of the worh 
Hebrides \miicx hwg. n, 1773. The avoid those hardships which 
quotation is from Richard II,- Act i. suffer or fear in their native pi 
sc. 2. may very properly enquire, why 

‘ ‘ For who would leave, unbrib’d, legislature does not provide a 
Hibernia’s land, inedy for these miseries, rather 

Or change the rocks of Scotland encourage an escape from them. 

for the Strand ? may conclude that the flight of e 

There none are swept by sudden honest man is a loss to the con: 

fate away, ' , nity. . . . The poet guides the 

But all, whom hunger spares, happy fugitive from want and p( 
with age decay.’ cution to plenty, quiet, and seer 

London, 1 . g-12. and seats him in scenes of pcai 
° In the Life of Savage, Johnson, solitude, and undisturbed rep 
criticising the settlement of colonies, John.son’s Worhs, viii. 156. 
as it is considered by the poet and ” Three years later Johnson wrol 

the politician, seems to be criticising ' Mere unassisted merit adva 
himself. ‘The politician, when he slowly, if, what is not very comi 












Yet, while vve admire the poetical excellence of this poem, 
candour obliges us to allow, that the flame of patriotism and zeal 
for popular resistance with which it is fraught, had no just cause. 
There wa.s, in truth, no ‘oppression;’ the ‘nation’ was not 
‘ cheated.’ Sir Robert Walpole was a wise and a benevolent 
minister, who thought that the happiness and prosperity of a 
commercial country like ours, would be best promoted by 
peace, which he accordingly maintained, with credit, during a 
very long period. Johnson himself afterwards honestly acknow¬ 
ledged the merit of Walpole, whom he called ‘a fixed star;’ 
while he characterised his opponent, Pitt, as ‘a meteor'.’ But 
Johnson’s juvenile poem was naturally impregnated with the fire 
of opposition, and upon every account was universally admired. 

Though thus elevated into fame, and conscious of uncommon • 
powers, he had not that bustling confidence, or, I may rather 
say, that animated ambition, Avhich one might have supposed 
would have urged him to endeavour at rising in life. But such 
was his inflexible dignity of character, that he could not stoop to 
court the great; without which, hardly any man has made his 
way to a high station”. He could not expect to produce many 
such works as his London^ and he felt the hardships of writing 
for bread ; he was, therefore, willing to resume the office of a 


' See Boswell’s Oct. 21, 

1773, and fast, March 21, 1775, for 
Johnson’s attack on Lord Chatham. • 
In the Life of Thomson Johnson 
wrote ;—‘At this time a long course 
of opposition to Sir Robert Walpole 
had filled the nation with clamours 
for liberty, of which no man felt the 
want, and with care for liberty, which 
was not in danger.’ Johnson’s Works, 
viii. 370. Hawkins says {Life, p. 
514):—‘ Of Walpole he had a high 
opinion. He said of him that he was 
a fine fellow, and that his very ene¬ 
mies deemed him so before his death. 
He honoured his memory for having 
kept this country in peace many 
years, as also for the goodness and 
placability of his temper.’ Horace 
Walpole {LeUers,v. 509), says -‘My 
father alone was capable of acting on 

K 


one great plan of honesty from the 
beginning of his life to the end. He 
could for ever wage war with knaves 
and malice, and preserve his temper; 
could know men, and yet feel for 
them; could smile when opposed, 
and be gentle after triumph.’ 

” Johnson in the Life of Milton 
describes himself:—‘ Milton was na¬ 
turally a thinker for himself, con¬ 
fident of his own abilities, and dis¬ 
dainful of help or hindrance, From 
his contemporaries he neither courted 
nor received support; there is in his 
writings nothing by which the prida 
of otlrer authors might be gratified, 
or favour gained; no exchange of 
praise, nor solicitation of support.’ 
Johnson’s Works, w. 142. Seefost, 
Feb. 1766, for Johnson’s opinion on 
‘ courting great men.’ 
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schoolmaster, 
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Appleby School. 


[A.D. 1738. 


schoolma.3ter, so as to have a sure, though moderate income for 
his life; and an offer being made to him of the mastership of a 
school', provided he could obtain the degree of Master of Arts, 


' In a billet written by Mr. Pope 
in the following year, this school is 
said to have been in Shropshire; 
but as it appears from a letter from 
Earl Gower, that the trustees of it 
were ‘some worthy gentlemen in 
Johnson’s neighbourhood,’ I in my 
first edition suggested that Pope 
must have, by mistake, written Shrop¬ 
shire, instead of Stalifordshire. But 
I have since been obliged to Mr. 
Spearing, attorney-at-law, for the 
following information ; ■— ‘ William 
Adam.s, formerly citizen and haber¬ 
dasher of London, founded a school 
at Newport, in the county of Salop, 
by deed dated 27th November, 1656, 
by which he granted “ the yearly sum 
of six/y pnttiids to such able and 
learned schoolmaster, from time to 
time, being of godly life and conver¬ 
sation, who should have been edu¬ 
cated at one of the Universities of 
Oxford or Cambridge, and had 
taken the degree (A Master of Arts, 
and was weil read in the Greek and 
Latin tongues, as should be nomi¬ 
nated from time to time by the said 
William Adams, during his life, and 
after the decease of the said William 
Adams, by the Governours (namely, 
the Master and Wardens of the 
Haberdashers’ Company of the City 
of London) and their successors.” 
The manour and lands out of which 
the revenues for the maintenance of 
the school were to issue are situate 
at Knight 07 t and Adbaston, m the 
county of Stafford! From the fore¬ 
going account of this foundation, 
particularly the circumstances of the 
salary being sixty pounds, and the 
degree of Master of Arts being a re¬ 
quisite qualification in the teacher, it 
seemed probable that this was the 
school in contemplation; and that 


Lord Gower erroneously supposed 
that the gentlemen who possessed 
the lands, out of which the revenues 
issuetd, were trustees of the charity. 

Such was probable conjecture. 
But in the Gent. Mag. for Ma)', 1793, 
there is a letter from Mr. Henn, one 
of the masters of the school of Apple¬ 
by, in Leicestershire, in which he 
writes as follows :— 

‘ I compared time and circumstance 
together, in order to discover whether 
the school in question might not be 
this of Appleby. Some of the trus¬ 
tees at that period were “ worthy gen¬ 
tlemen of the neighbourhood of Litch¬ 
field.” Appleby itself is not far from 
the neighbourhood of Litchfield. The 
salary, the degree requisite, together 
with the time of election, all agreeing 
with the statutes of Appleby. The 
election, as said in the letter, “ could 
not be delayed longer than the nth 
of next month,” which was the nth 
of September, just three months after 
the annual audit-day of Appleby 
school, wliich is always on the 11 th 
of June; and the statutes enjoin ne 
iillitts prceccptonim electio diutius 
tribus me7Jsibus 7 noraretur, etc. 

‘These I thought'to be convincing 
proofs that my conjecture was not 
ill-founded, and that, in a future edi¬ 
tion of that book, the circumstance 
might be recorded as fact. 

‘But what banishes every shadow of 
doubt is th&Mhu/te-bookoi the school, 
which declares the headmastership 
to be at that ti 7 /ie vacant.’ 

I cannot omit returning thanks to 
this learned gfentlcman for the very 
handsome manner in which he has 
in that letter been so good as to 
speak of this work. BosWELL. 

Hawkins {.Life, p. 61) says that 
‘ Johnson went to Appleby in Aug. 

Dr. 
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I'Jr, Adams was applied to, by a common friend, to know 
whether that could be granted him as a favour from the Univer¬ 
sity of Oxford. But though he had made such a figure in 
the literary world, it was then thought too great a favour to be 
asked. 

Pope, without any knowledge of him but from hi.s London, 
recommended him to Earl Gower, who endeavoured to procure 
for him a degree from Dublin, by the following letter to a 
friend of Dean ^wift: 

‘ Sir, 

‘ Mr. Samuel Jolinson (authour of London, a satire, and some other 
poetical pieces) is a native of this country, and much respected by some 
worthy gentlemen in his neighbourhood, who are trustees of a charity 
school now vacant; the certain salary is sixty pounds a year, of which 
they are desirous to make him master; but, unfortunately, he is not 
callable of receiving their iiounty, which would make him happy for life, 
lay not being a Master of Arts; which, by the statutes of this school, 
the master of it must be. 

‘ Now these gentlemen do me the honour to think that I have interest 
enough in you, to prevail upon you to write to Dean Swift, to persuade 
the University of Dublin to send a diploma to me, constituting this 
poor man Master of Arts in their University. They highly extol the 
man’s learning and probity; and will not be persuaded, that the Uni¬ 
versity will make any difficulty of conferring such a favour upon a 
stranger, if he is recommended by the Dean. They say he is not afraid 
of the strictest examination, though he is of so long a journey; and will 
venture it, if the Dean thinks it necessary; choosing rather to die uiion 
the road, than be starved to death in translating for booksellers; which 
has been his only subsistence for some time past. 

‘ I fear there is more difficulty in this affair, than those good-natured 
gentlemen apprehend; especially as their election cannot be delayed 
longer than the nth of next month. If you .see this matter in the same 
light that it appears to me, I hope you will burn this, and pardon me for 
giving you so mucli trouble about an impracticable thing; but, if you 


1738, and offered Iiimsclf as a can¬ 
didate for the mastership.’ The date 
of 1738 seems to be Hawkins’s infer¬ 
ence. If Johnson went at all, it was 
in 1739. Pope, the friend of Swift, 
would not of course have sought 
Loi'd Gower’s influence with Swift. 
1-Ic applied to his lordship, no doubt. 


as a great midland-county landowner, 
likely to have influence with the 
trustees. Why, when the difficulty 
al:)out the degree of M.A. was dis¬ 
covered, Pope was not asked to 
solicit Swift cannot be known. See 
post, beginning of 1780 in BOSWELL’S 
account of the Life of Sioift. 


think 
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Johnsons wish to practise law. 
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think there is a probability of obtaining the favour asked, I am sur 
your humanity, and propensity to relieve merit in distress, will inclin 
you to serve the poor man, without my adding any more to the troubl 
I have already given you, than assuring you that I am, with gre: 
truth. Sir, 

‘ Your faithful servant, 

‘ Gower. 

‘Trentham, Aug. i, 1739.’ 

It was, perhaps, no small disappointment to Johnson that thi 
respectable application had not the desired effect; yet how muc 
reason has there been, both for himself and his country, to rejoic 
that it did not succeed, as he might probably have wasted i 
obscurity those hours in which he afterwards produced h 
incomparable works. 

About this time he made one other effort to emancipate hirt 
.self from the drudgery of authourship. He applied to Dr, Adam 
to consult Dr. Smalbrokc of the Commons, whether a perso 
might be permitted to practice as an advocate there, without 
doctor’s degree in Civil Law. ‘ I am (said he) a total stranger t 
these studies ; but whatever is a profession, and maintains nun 
bers, must be within the reach of common abilities, and son- 
degree of industry.’ Dr. Adams was much pleased with Join 
son’s design to employ his talents in that manner, being confidei 
he would have attained to great eminence. And, indeed, I canin 
conceive a man better qualified to make a distinguished figure as 
la-wyer ; for, he would have brought to his profession a rich stoi 
of various knowledge, an uncommon acuteness,and a command i 
language, in which few could have equalled, and none haA 
surpassed him*. He who could display eloquence and wit 1 
defence of the decision of the House of Commons upc 
Mr. Wilkes’s election for Middlesex”, and of the unconstitution 
taxation of our fellow-subjects in America^, must have been 
powerful advocate in any cause. But here, also, the want of 
' degree was an insurmountable bar. 

He was, tlrerefore, under the necessity of persevering in th 

' ‘What a pity it is, Sir,’ said to might have been Lord Chancellor 
him Sir Williarn Scott, afterwards Great Britain.’ Post, April 17, 17; 
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course, into which he had been forced ; and we find, that his 
proposal from Greenwich to Mr. Cave, for a translation of Father 
Paul Sarpi’s Plistory, was accepted'. 

Some sheets of this translation were printed off, but the design 
was dropt; for it happened, oddly enough, that another person 
of the name of Samuel Johnson, Librarian of St. Martin’s in the 
Fields, and Curate of that parish, engaged in the same under¬ 
taking, and was patronised by the Clergy, particularly by 
Dr.. Pearce, afterwards Bishop of Rochester. Several light 
skirmishes passed between the rival translators, in the news¬ 
papers of the day; and the consequence was, that they destroyed 
each other, for neither of them went on with the work. It is 
much to be regretted, that the able performance of that celebrated 
genius FRA PAOLO, lost the advantage of being incorporated 
into British literature by the masterly hand of Johnson. 

I have in my possession, by the favour of Mr. John Nichols, a 
paper in Johnson’s hand-writing, entitled ‘Account between 
Mr, Edward Cave and Sam. Johnson, in relation to a version of 
Father Paul, &c. begun August the ad, 1738 by which it appear.s, 
that from that day to the aist of April, 1739, Johnson received 
for this work ;^49 ']s. in sums of one, two, three, and sometimes 
four guineas at a time, most frequently two. And it is curious 
to observe the minute and scrupulous accuracy with which John¬ 
son has pasted upon it a slip of paper, which he has entitled 


' In the Weekly Miscellany, Octo¬ 
ber 21, 1738, there appeared the fol¬ 
lowing advertisement:—‘Just pub¬ 
lished, Proposals for printing the 
History of the Council of Trent, 
translated from the Italian of Father 
Paul Savpi; with the Authour’s Life, 
and Notes theological, historical, and 
critical, from the French edition of 
Dr, Lc Courayer. To which are 
added. Observations on the History, 
and Notes and Illustrations from 
various Authours, both printed and 
manuscript. By S, Johnson, i. The 
work will consist of two hundred 
sheets, and be two volumes in 
quarto, printed on good paper and 
letter. 2. The price will be i8j, each 
volume, to be paid, half-a-guinea at 


the delivery of the first volume, and 
the rest at flic delivery of the .second 
volume in sheets. 3. Two-pence to 
be abated for every sheet less than 
two hundred. It may be had on a 
large paper, in three volumes, at the 
price of three guineas j one to be 
paid at the time of subscribing, an¬ 
other at the delivery of the first, and 
the rest at the delivery of the other 
volumes. The work is now in the 
press, and will bo diligently prose¬ 
cuted. Subscriptions are taken in 
by Mr. Dodsley in Pall-Mall, Mr. 
Rivington in St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
by E. Cave at St. John’s Gate, and 
the Translator, at No. 6, in Castle- 
street, by Cavendish-square.’ Bos- 

WBLL. 


‘ Small 
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Mr. Cave's insinuation. 
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‘ Small Account,’ and which contains one article, ‘ Sept, ptl 
Mr. Cave laid down as. 6d.’ There is subjoined to this accoun' 
a list of some subscribers to the work, partly in Johnson’s hand 
writing, partly in that of another person; and there follows a lea 
or two on which arc written a number of characters which hav 
the appearance of a short hand, which, perhaps, Johnson wa 
then trying to learn. 


‘ To Mr. Cave. 

‘ Wednesday. 

‘ Sir, 

‘ I did not care to detain your servant while I wrote an answer t 
your letter, in which you seem to insinuate that I had promised moi 
than I am ready to perform. If I have raised your expectations by ar 
thing that may have escaped my memory, I am sorry; and if yc 
remind me of it, shall thank you for the favour. If I made fewi 
alterations than usual in the Debates, it was only because there appcarei 
and still appears to be, less need of alteration. The verses to Lac 
Firebrace' may be had when you please, for'you know that such 
subject neither dcserv'es much thought, nor requires it. 

‘ The Chinese Stories' may be had folded down when you please 
send, in which I do not recollect tliat you desired any alterations to 1 
made. 

‘ An answer to another query I am very willing to write, and had co 
suited with you about it last night if there had been time ; for I thii 
it the most proper way of inviting such a correspondence as may be ; 
advantage to the paper, not a load upon it. 

‘ As to the Prize Verses, a backwardness to determine their degre 
of merit is not peculiar to me. You may, if you please, still have wli 
I can say; but I shall engage with little spirit in an affair, which I sh; 
hardly end to my own satisfaction, and certainly not to the satisfacli( 
of the parties concerned 

‘As to Father Paul, I have not yet been just to my proposal, but ha 
met with impediments, which, I hope, are now at an end; and if yi 
find the progress hereafter not such as you have a right to expect, yi 
can easily stimulate a negligent translator. 


‘ They afterwards appeared in the 
Gent. Mag. [vili. 486] with this title 
—Verses to Lady Firebrace, at Bury 
Assises. Boswell. 

' Du Haldc’s Description of China 
was then publishing by Mr. Cave in 
weekly numbers, whence Johnson 


was to select pieces for the embcllis 
ment of the Magazine. NiCHO 
Boswell. 

^ The premium of forty pour 
proposed for the best poem on ( 
Divine Attributes is here alluded 
N iCHOLS. Boswell. 
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‘ If any or all of these have contributed to your discontent, I will 
endeavour to remove it; and desire you to propose the question to 
which you wish for an answer. 

‘ I am, Sir, 

‘Your humble servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘To Mr. Cave. 

[No date.^ 

‘Sir, 

‘ I am pretty much of your opinion, that the Commentary cannot 
be prosecuted with any appearance of success ; for as the names of the 
authours concerned are of more weight in the performance than its own 
intrinsick merit, the publick will be soon satisfied with it. And I think 
the Examen should be pushed forward with the utmost expedition. 
Thus, “ This day, &c.. An Examen of Mr. Pope’s Essay, &c., containing 
a succinct Account of the Philosophy of Mr. Leibnitz on the System of 
the Fatalists, with a Confutation of their Opinions, and an Illustration 
of the Doctrine of Free-will;” [with what else you think proper.] 

‘ It will, above all, be necessary to take notice, that it is a thing 
distinct from the Commentary. 

‘ I was so far from imagining they stood stillthat I conceived them 
to liave a good deal before-hand, and therefore was less anxiou.s in pro¬ 
viding them more. But if ever they stand still on my account, it must 
doubtless be charged to me; and whatever else shall be reasonable, I 
shall not oppose; but beg a suspense of judgment till morning, when 
I must entreat you to send me a dozen proposals, and you shall then 
have copy to spare. 

‘ I am. Sir, 

‘Your’s, impransus^, 

‘Sam. Johnson. 

‘ Pray muster up the Proposals if you can, or let the boy recall them 
from the booksellers.’ 

But although he corresponded with Mr. Cave concerning a 
translation of Crousaz’s Examen of Pope’s Essay on Man, and 
gave advice as one anxious for its success, I was long ago 

‘ The Compositors in Mr. Cave’s fasted for two days at a time; ‘he 
printing-office, who appear by this had drunk tea, but eaten no bread; 
letter to have then waited for copy, this was no intentional fasting, but 
Nichols. Boswell. happened just in the course of a 

. “ Twenty years later, when he was literary life.’ Boswell’s Oct, 

lodging in the Temple, he had 4, 1773. Secposi, Aug. S, 1763. 

convinced 
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convinced by a perusal of the Preface, that this translation v 
erroneously ascribed to him ; and I have found this po 
ascertained, beyond all doubt, by the following article in ] 
Birch’s Manuscripts in the British Museum: 

‘Elisa; Cartera:. S.P. D. Thomas Birch. 

‘ Versionetn tuam JSxammis Croitsaziani jam perlegi. Summam s 

et e/egantiam, et in re dijfficillimdproprietatem, adniiratiis. 

Dabam Novemb. 27° 1738'^.’ 

Indeed Mrs. Carter has lately acknowledged to Mr. Sewr 
that she was the translator of the Exanien. 

It is remarkable, that Johnson’s last quoted letter to Mr. C 
concludes with a fair confession that he had not a dinner ; < 
it is no less remarkable, that, though in this state of w 
himself, his benevolent heart was not insensible to the necessi 
of an humble labourer in literature, as appeal's from the v 
next letter: 


‘To Mr. Cave. 


\j!Sto dat 


‘Dear Sir, 

‘You may remember I have formerly talked with you abo 
Military Dictionary. The eldest Mr. Macbean who was with 
Chambers®, has very good materials for such a work, which I have s 
and will do it at a very low rate'*. I think the terms of War 
Navigation might be comprised, with good explanations, in one 
Pica, which he is willing to do for twelve shillings a sheet, to be n 
up a guinea at the second impression. If you think on it, I will 
on you with him. 

‘ I am. Sir, 

‘Your humble servant, 


‘ Sam. J ohnso: 


‘ Pray lend me Topsel on Animals ®.’ 


' Birdr MSS. Brit. Mus. 4323. 
Boswell. 

’ See post, under Dec. 30, 1747, 
and Oct. 24, 1780. 

® SeejJpj/, 1750. 

* This book was published. Bos* 
.WELL. 1 have not been able to 
find it. 


® The Histone of four-footed t 
and serpents. By Edward To 
London, 1607. Isaac Walton, i 
Complete Angler, more than 
quotes Topsel. See p. 99 in th 
print of the first edition, whe 
says;—‘As our Topsel hath 
great diligence obsei-ved.’ 


I 
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I must not omit to mention, that this Mr. Macbean was a 
native of Scotland. 

In the Gentlemans Magazine of this year, Johnson gave a 
Life of Father Paul ;* and he wrote the Preface to the Volume’,! 
which, though prefixed to it when bound, is always published 
with the Appendix, and is therefore the last composition 
belonging to it. The ability and nice adaptation with which 
he could draw up a prefatory address, was one of his peculiar 
excellencies. 

It appears too, that he paid a friendly attention to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Carter; for in a letter from Mr. Cave to Dr. Birch, 
November a8, this year, I find ‘Mr. Johnson advises Miss C. 
to undertake a translation of Boethins de Cons, because there 
is prose and verse, and to put her name to it when published.’ 
This advice was not followed ; probably from an apprehension 
that the work was not sufficiently popular for an extensive 
sale. How well Johnson himself could have executed a 
translation of this philosophical poet, we may judge from 
the following specimen which he has given in the Rambler : 
{Motto io No. 7.) 

‘ 0 qui pcrj)eb'-l‘ niundum rationc gube?-naSy 

Terrartm coilique sator! - 

Disjice terrena nebulas et pondcra molts, 

Atque tuo splendors mica! Tn namque serenum, 

Tu requies tranquilla pits. Te cernere finis, 

Principium, vector, dux, semita, terminus, idem! 

' O thou whose power o’er moving worlds presides, 

Whose voice created, and whose wisdom guides, 

On darkling man in pure effulgence .shine, 

And cheer the clouded mind with light divine. 

’Tis thine alone to calm the pious breast. 

With silent confidence and holy rest; 

From thee, great God! we spring, to thee we tend. 

Path, motive, guide, original, and end 1 ’ 

In 1739, beside the a,ssistance which he gave to the Parlia¬ 
mentary Debates, his writings in -the Gentleman's Magazine'' 

' In this preface he describes some ’ The letter to Mr. Urban in the 
pieces as ‘deserving no other fate January number of this year (p. 3) is, 
than to be hissed, torn, and forgotten. I believe, by Johnson. 

Johnson’s Works, v. 346. 


were, 


^ 4^ A bridgmcnts. \ 

wcie, ‘ Ihc Life of Boerhaave,’* in which it is to be 
tlMt he discovers that love of chymistry' which neve 
him ; ‘ An Ai)pcal to the publick in behalf of the 1 
'An Address to the Reader ;’t ‘An Epigram both 
and Latin to Eli/a-’,’* and also English verses to he 
A (iieek Itpigram to Dr. Birch''.’* It has been cri 
sinijjjnsed, that an Itssay published in that Magazine ‘ 
entitled 1 he A])otheosi.s of Milton,’ was written by 
anil on that supposition it has been improperly insert 
eilition of his works by the Booksellers, after his deccas 
there no positive testimony as to this point, the sty 
performance, and the name of Shakspeare not being n 
iti an E.ssay professedly reviewing the principal Engl 
would ascertain it not to be the production of John; 
there is here no occasion to resort to internal evidence 
Lord Hishoi) of .Salisbury (Dr. Douglas) has assured 
it was written by Guthrie. His separate publicatio 
'A Gomplele Viiulication of the Liccn.sers of the St 
the malicious and scandalous A.sper.sions of Mr. Brooke 
of (iiislavus Vasa,’* being' an ironical Attack upon 

' 'Yet (lid l’i(U'vliaiivci not suffer Sermons. Abridged by 
mu', hvandi of science to wiihclraw 17395 first published ir 
his iUtciuion from others ; anatomy Mttg. of July 1787. (See 
did not withhold him from chymistry, Nov. 5, 1784, note.) Cavf 
nm cliymistry,en(;hantingiis it is,rrom to pulslish in the Gem 
the' study of liotany.’ jolmson’s I Vorks, abridgment of four sevmo 
vi. 374 See under Hept. 9, 1779. by Trapp against 'Whit 

^ Henl. Mag. viii. 210, and John- stopped short in the 
son's If 'iirk.t, i. 170. deterred perhaps by the 

' Wlial these verses arc is not clear. prosecution for an infri 
tin p. 372 iherc is an c]n[>ram Ad copy-right. ‘On all dii 
J-.ti.mm J'o/ii J/nr/o Lttnro.s enrpen- sions,’ writes the Edit( 
/t7/r, of which on p. 42(; there arc ‘Johnson was Cave’s orai 
three Iransliilious. Tluit by Urbanus paper now before us w; 
tuny Ik; Jolmson’s. written on that occasior 

lb. p. 654, and Johnson’s Works., argues that abridgments 
i, 170. On p. 31 r of lliis volume of legal but also justifiable 
the Gent. Mag. is given the epigram sign of an abridgment i 
‘ 'I'o Ji lady wiio spoke in dtd'cncc of mankind by facilitating 
lilierly.’ This was ‘Molly Aston’ ment of knowledge . . 
mentioned ante, p. 83. inconc(pt book is lawful 

5 'I'o llie year 1739 Irclongs Con- and false assertions jus 
sideralionsonthc Casco Dr. T\ra^^j^s ... so a tedious volume 
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their Suppression of that Tragedy*; and, ‘ Marmor Norfolciensc ; 
or an Essay on an ancient prophetical In.scription in monkish 
Rhyme, lately discovered near Lynne in Norfolk, by Probus 
BritaNNICUS.'* In this performance, he, in a feigned in¬ 
scription, supposed to have been found in Norfolk, the county 
of Sir Robert Walpole, then the obnoxious prime minister of 
this country, inveighs against the Brunswick succession, and 
the measures of government consequent upon it^ To this 
supposed prophecy he added a Commentary, making each 
expression apply to the times, with warm Anti-Hanoverian 
zeal. 

This anonymous pamphlet, I believe, did not make so much 
noise as was expected, and, therefore, had not a very extensive 
circulatioiH. Sir John Hawkins relatesthat, ‘warrants were 
issued, and messengers employed to apprehend the autliour; 
who, though he had forborne to subscribe his name to the 
pamphlet, the vigilance of those in pursuit of him had dis¬ 
covered ; ’ and we arc informed, that he lay concealed in 
Lambeth-marsh till the scent after him grew cold. This, 
liowever, is altogether without foundation ,- for Mr, Steele, 
one of the Secretaries of the Treasury, who amidst a variety 
of important bu.sinc.s.s, politely obliged me with his attention 
to my inquiry, informed me, that ‘he directed every possible 
search to be made in the records of the Treasury and Secretary 


lawfully be abridged, l:ccause it is 
better that tiie proprietors should 
suffer some damage, tlian that the 
acquisition of knowledge should be 
obstructed with unneccssuiy diffi¬ 
culties, and the valuable hours of 
thousands thrown away.’ Johnson’s 
Works, V. 465. Whether we have 
here Johnson’s own opinion cannot 
be known. He was writing as Cave’s 
advocate. See also Boswell’s He¬ 
brides, Aug. 20, 1773. 

‘ In \\\z Life of Thom son 
writes :—‘About this time the act 
was passed for licensing plays, of 
which the first operation was the 
prohibition of Cusiavus Vasa, a tra¬ 
gedy of Mr. Brooke, whom the public 


recompensed by a very liberal sub¬ 
scription ; the next was the refusal 
of Edward and Eleonora, offered by 
Thomson. 11 is hard to discover why 
either play should have been ob¬ 
structed.’ Johnson’s Works, viii. 
373- 

” The Inscription and the Trans¬ 
lation of it are preserved in the 
London Magasme for the year 1739, 
p. 244. Boswell. See Johnson’s 
Works, vi. 89. 

^ It is a little heavy in its humour, 
and does not compare well with the 
like writings of Swift and the earlier 
wits. 

^ Hawkins’s Johnson, p. 72. 


of 
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Reprint of Marmor Norfolciense. [a.d.i7S9, 


of State’s Office, but could find no trace whatever of any 
warrant having been issued to apprehend the authour of this 
pamphlet.’ 

Marnior Norfolciense became exceedingly scarce, so that 
I, for many years, endeavoured in vain to procure a copy of 
it. At last I was indebted to the malice of one of Johnson’s 
numerous petty adversaries, who, in 1775, published a new 
edition of it, ‘ with Notes and a Dedication to Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D. by Tribunes;’ in which some puny 
scribbler invidiously attempted to found upon it a charge of 
inconsistency against its authour, because he had accepted of 
a pension from his present Majesty, and had written in support 
of the measures of government. As a mortification to such 
impotent malice, of which there are so many instances towards 
men of eminence, I am happy to relate, that this teliim imbelle' 
did not reach its exalted object, till about a year after it thus 
appeared, when I mentioned it to him, supposing that he knew 
of the rc-publication. To my surprize, he had not yet heard 
of it. He requested me to go directly and get it for him, 
which I did. He looked at it and laughed, and seemed to 
be much diverted with the feeble efforts of hi.s unknown ad¬ 
versary, who, I hope, is alive to read this account. ‘Now (said 
he) here is somebody who thinks he has vexed me sadly; yet, if 
it had not been for you, you rogue, I should probably never have 
seen it’ 

As Mr. Pope’s note concerning Johnson, alluded to in a 
former page, refers both to his London, and his Marmot 
Norfolciense, I have deferred inserting it till now. I am 
indebted for it to Dr. Percy, the Bishop of Dromore, who 
permitted me to copy it from the original in his possession. 
It was presented to his Lordship by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
to whom it was given by the son of Mr. Richardson the painter, 
the person to whom it is addressed. I have transcribed it with 
minute exactness, that the peculiar mode of writing, and 
imperfect spelling of that celebrated poet, may be exhibited 
to the curious in literature. It justifies Swift’s epithet of ‘ paper- 

' ' Sic fatus senior, telumque im- ‘ So spake the elder, and cast forth 
belle sine ictu a toothless spear and vain.’ Morris, 

Conjecit.’ AEneids, ii. 544. 


sparing 
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sparing Pope',’ for it i.s written on a slip no larger than a 
common mes.sage-card, and was sent to Mr. Richardson, along 
with the Imitation of Juvenal. 

‘ This is imitated by one Johnson who put in for a Publick-school in 
Shropshire but was disappointed. He has an infirmity of the convul¬ 
sive kind, that attacks him sometimes, so as to make him a sad 
Spectacle. Mr. P. from the Merit of this Work which was all the 
knowledge he had of him endeavour’d to serve him without his own 
application; & wrote to my L"! gore, but he did not succeed. Mr. 
Johnson published afterw<l“ another Poem in Latin with Notes the 
whole very Hunierous call’d the Norfolk Prophecy 

‘P.’ 


Johnson had been told of this note ; and Sir Joshua Reymolds 
informed him of the compliment which it contained, but, from 
delicacy, avoided shewing him the paper itself. When Sir 
Joshua observed to Johnson that he seemed very desirous 
to see Pope’s note, he answered, ‘ Who would not be proud 
to have such a man as Pope so solicitous in inquiring about 
him ? ’ 

The infirmity to which Mr. Pope alludes, appeared to me 
also, as I have elsewhere'' observed, to be of the convulsive 
kind, and of the nature of that distemper called St. Vitus’s 
dance ; and in this opinion I am confirmed by the description 
which Sydenham gives of that disease. ‘ This disorder is a kind 
of convulsion. It manifests itself by halting or unsteadiness of 


' Get all your verses printed fair, 
Then let them well be dried ; 
And Curll must have a special 
care 

To leave the margin wide. 
Lend these to paper - sparing 
Pope; 

And when he sits to write. 

No letter with an envelope 
Could give him more delight.’ 
Advice to the Grub-Street 
• Verse-Writers. 

(Swift’s Works., 1803, xi. 32.) Ni¬ 
chols, in a note on this passage, 
says :—‘ The original copy of Pope’s 
Homer is almost entirely written on 
the covers of letters, and sometimes 
between the lines of the letters them¬ 
selves.’ Johnson, in his Life of 


Pole, writes :—‘ Of Pope’s domestic 
character frugality was a part emi¬ 
nently remarkable . . . This general 
care must be universaliy approved ; 
but it sometimes appeared in petty 
artifices of parsimony, such as the 
practice of writing his compositions 
on the back of letters, as maybe seen 
in the remaining copy of the Iliad, 
by which perhaps in five years five 
shillings were saved.’ Johnson’s 
Works, viii. 312. 

“ See note, p. 132. Boswell. 

^ The Marmor Norfolciense, irrice 
one shilling, is advertised in the 
Gesit. Mag. for 1739 (p. 220) among 
the books for April, 

^ fournal of a Tour to the Hebri¬ 
des, 3rd edit. p. 8. Boswell. 


one 
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Jolmsods tricks of body. 


[A.D.1730. 


one of the legs, which the patient draws after him like an ideot. 
If the hand of the same side be applied to the breast, or any 
other part of the body, he cannot keep it a moment in the same 
posture, but it will be drawn into a different one by a convulsion, 
notwithstanding all his efforts to the contrary.’ Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, however, was of a different opinion, and favoured 
me with the following paper. 


‘ Those motions or tricks of Dr. Johnson are improper’y called con¬ 
vulsions ^ He could sit motionless, when he was told so to do, as well 
as any other man ; my opinion is that it proceeded from a habit which 
he had indulged himself in, of accompanying his thoughts with certain 
untoward actions, and those actions always appeared to me as if they 
were meant to reprobate some part of his past conduct. Whenever he 
was not engaged in conversation, such thoughts were sure to rush into 
his mind; and, for this reason, any company, any employment whatever, 
he preferred to being alone®. The great business of lus life (he said) 


' According to Sir Joshua Rcri'- 
nolcls, ‘Every person who knew Dr. 
Johnson must have oljscrvcd that 
the moment he was left out of the 
conversation, whctlicr from his (leaf- 
ness or from whatever cause, but a 
few minutes without speaking or 
listening, his mind appeared to be 
preparing itself. lie fell into a re¬ 
verie accompanied with strange antic 
gestures; but this he never did when 
his mind was engaged by the con¬ 
versation. These were therefore im¬ 
properly called convulsions, which 
imply involuntary contortions ; 
whereas, a word addressed to liim, 
his attention was recovered. Some¬ 
times, indeed, it would be near a 
minute before he would give an 
answer, looking as if he laboured 
to bring his mind to bear on the 
question.’ (Taylor’s Reynolds, ii. 
456). ‘ I still, however, think,’ wrote 

Boswell, ‘ that these gestures were 
involuntary; for surely had not that 
been the case, ho would have re¬ 
strained them in the public streets ’ 
(Boswell’s Hebrides, under date of 
Aug. II, 1773, note). Dr. T. Camp¬ 


bell, in his Diary of a Visit to 
Ejigland, p. 33, writing of Jolmson 
on March 16, 1775, says;—‘He 
has tlic aspect of an idiot, witluuit 
the faintest ray of sense gleaming- 
from any one feature—with the most 
awkward garb, and nnpowclerocl grey 
wig, on one side only of bis bead— 
he is for ever dancing the devil’s jig-, 
and sometimes he makes the most 
driveling effort to whistle some 
thought in his absent paroxysms.’ 
Miss Burney thus describes him 
when she first saw him in 1778 ;— 
‘Soon after we were seated this great 
man entered, I have so true a vene¬ 
ration for him that the very sight of 
him inspires me with delight and 
reverence, notwithstanding the cruel 
infirmities to which he is subject ; 
for he has almost perpetual convul¬ 
sive movements, either of his hands, 
lips, feet, or knees, and sometimes 
of all- together.’ Mme, D’Arblay’s 
Diary, i. 63. See/lOst, under March 
30, 1783, Boswell’s note on Johnson’s 
peculiarities. 

® ‘ Solitude,’ wrote Reynolds, ‘ to 
him was horror ; nor would he ever 


w'as 
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was to escape from himself; this disposition he considered as the 
disease of his mind, which nothing cured but company. 

‘ One instance of his absence and particularity, as it is characteristick 
of the man, may be worth relating. When he and I took a journey 
together into the West, we visited the late Mr. Banks, of Dorsetshire; 
the conversation turning upon pictures, which Johnson could not well 
see, he retired to a corner of the room, stretching out his right leg as 
far as he could reach before him, then bringing up his left leg, and 
stretching his right still further on. The old gentleman observing him, 
went up to him, and in a very courteous manner assured him, that 
though it was not a new house, the flooring was perfectly safe. The 
Doctor started from his reverie, like a person waked out of his sleep, 
but spoke not a word.’ 

While we are on this subject, my readers may not be dis¬ 
pleased with another anecdote, communicated to me by the 
same friend, from the relation of Mr. Hogarth. 

Johnson used to be a pretty frequent visitor at the house 
of Mr. Richardson, authour of Clarissa, and other novels of 
extensive reputation. Mr. Hogarth came one day to see 


trust himself alone but when em¬ 
ployed in writing or reading. He 
has often begged me to go home 
with him to prevent his being alone • 
in the coach. Any company was 
better than none; by whicli he con¬ 
nected himself with many mean 
persons whose presence he could 
command.’ Taylor’s Reytiolds, ii. 455. 
Johnson writing to Mrs. Thrale, 
said :—‘ If the world be worth win¬ 
ning, let us enjoy it; if it is to be 
despised, let us despise it by con¬ 
viction. But the world is not to be 
despised but as it is compared with 
something better. Company is in 
itself better than solitude, and plea¬ 
sure better than indolence.’ Pioszi 
Letters, i. 242. In The Idler, No. 
32, he wrote :—‘ Others are afraid 
to be alone, and amuse themselves 
by a perpetual succession of com¬ 
panions ; but the difference is not 
great ; in solitude we have our 
dreams to ourselves, and in com- 
VOL, I. L 


pany we agree to dream in concert. 
The end sought in both is forgetful¬ 
ness of ourselves,’ In The Rambler, 
No. 5, be wrote :—‘ It may be laid 
down as a position which will seldom 
deceive, that when a man cannot 
bear his own company, there is some¬ 
thing wrong. He must fly from 
himself, either because he feels a 
tediousness in life from the equi¬ 
poise of an empty mind .... or 
he must be afraid of the intrusion 
of some unplcasing ideas, and, per¬ 
haps, is struggling to escape from 
the remembrance of a loss, the fear 
of a calamity, or some other thought 
of greater horror.’ 

Cowper, whose temperament was 
in some respects not unlike John¬ 
son’s, wrote ;—‘ A vacant hour is my 
abhorrence ; because, when I am 
not occupied, I suffer under the whole 
influence of my unhappy tempera¬ 
ment.’ Southey’s Cowper, vi. 146. 

Richardson, 
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Hogarth meets Johnson. 
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Richardson, soon after the execution of Dr, Cameron, for 
having taken arms for the house of Stuart in 1745-6 ; and 
being a warm partisan of George the Second, he observed to 
Richardson', that certainly there must have been some very 
unfavourable circumstances lately discovered in this particular 
case, which had induced the King to approve of an execution 
for rebellion so long after the time when it was committed, 
as this had the appearance of putting a man to death in cold 
blood", and was very unlike his Majesty’s usual clemency. 
While he was talking, he perceived a person standing at a 
window in the room, shaking his head, and rolling himself 
about in a strange ridiculous manner. He concluded that he 
was an ideot, whom his relations had put under the care of 


Richardson was of the same way 
of thinking as Hogarth. Writing of 
a speech made at tlie Oxford Com¬ 
memoration of 1754 hy the Jacobite 
Dr. King (see jiost., Feb. 1755), he 
said :—‘ Tlicrc cannot be a greater 
instance of the lenity of the govern¬ 
ment he abtises than his pestilent 
harangues so publicly made with im¬ 
punity furnishes (r/c) all his readers 
with.’— Rich. Corresp. ii, 197, 

" Impartial posterity may,perhaps, 
be as little inclined as Dr, Johnson 
was to justify the uncommon rigour 
exercised in the case of Dr. Archi¬ 
bald Cameron. He was an amiable 
and truly honest man ; and his 
offence was owing to a generous, 
though mistaken principle of duty. 
Being obliged, after 1746, to give up 
his profession as a physician, and 
to go into foreign parts, he was 
lionoured with the rank of Colonel, 
both in the French and Spanish 
service. He was a son of the an¬ 
cient and respectable family of Ca¬ 
meron, of Locbiel ; and his brother, 
who was the Chief of that brave 
clan, distinguished himself by mo¬ 
deration and humanity, while the 
Highland army marched victorious 
through Scotland. It is remarkable 
of this Chief, that though he had 


earnestly remonstrated against the 
attempt as hopeless, he was of too 
heroick a spirit not to venture his 
life and fortune in the cause, when 
personally asked by him whom hC' 
thought his priticc. Eo.swell. 

Sir Walter Scott states, in his In¬ 
troduction to Red};auntlet, that the 
government of George 11 were in pos¬ 
session of sufficient evidence that Dr, 
Cameron had returned to the High¬ 
lands, not, as he alleged on his trial, 
for family affairs merely, but as the 
secret agent of the Pretender in a new 
scheme of rebellion : the ministers, 
however, preferred trying this indefa¬ 
tigable partisan on the ground of his 
undenialile sliare in the insurrection 
of I74S, rather than rescuing them¬ 
selves and their master from the 
charge of harshness, at the expense 
of making it universally known, that 
a fresh rebellion had been in agita¬ 
tion so late as 1752. Lockhart. 
He was executed on June 7, 1753. 
Gent. Mag. xxiii. 292. Lord Camp¬ 
bell {Lives of the Chancellors, v. log) 
says :—‘ I regard his execution as 
a wanton atrocity.’ Horace Wal¬ 
pole, however, inclined to the belief 
that Cameron was engaged in a new 
scheme of rebellion. Walpole’s Me^ 
moirs of George II, i. 333. 


Mr. 
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Mr, Richardson, as a very good man. To his great surprize, 
however, tliis figure stalked forwards to where he and Mr. 
Richardson were sitting, and all at once took up the argument, 
and burst out into an invective against George the Second, 
as one, who, upon all occasions, was unrelenting and barbarous'; 
mentioning many instance.s, particularly, that when an officer 
of high rank had been acquitted by a Court Martial, George 
the Second had with his own hand, struck his name off the 
list. In short, he displayed such a power of eloquence, that 
Hogarth looked at him with astonishment, and actually imagined 
that this ideot had been at the moment in.spii-ed. Neither 
Hogarth nor Johnson were made known to each other at this 
interview^. 

1740^: /ETAT. 31.]—In 1740 he wrote for the Gentlemans 
Magazme the ‘ Prcface'Vt ‘Life of Sir Francis Drake,’* and 
the first parts of those of ‘Admiral BlakeV* and of ‘Philip 

'Horace Walpole says that to- of Dr. Johnson, “whose conversation 

wards convicts under sentence of was to the talk of other men, like 

death ‘George It’s disposition in Titian’s painting compared to Hud- 

general was merciful, if the ofTenco son’s,” he said. . . . Of Dr. Johnson, 

was not murder.’ He mentions, when my father and he were talking 

however, a dreadful exception, when together about him one day, “ That 

the King sent to the gallows at man,”says Hognirth, “is not contented 

Oxford a young man who had been with believing the Bible, but he fairly 

‘guilty of a most trifling forgery,’ resolves, I think, to believe nothing 

thougii he had been recommended but the Bible.”’ Piozzi’s A 7 icc. p. 

to mercy by the Judge, who ‘had 136. 

assured him his pardon,’ Mercy ^ On October 29 of this year James 
was refused, merely because the Boswell was born. 

Judge, Willes, ‘was attached to ^ In this preface is found the fol- 
the Prince of Wales.’ It is very lowing lively passage:—‘The Roman 

likely that this was one of John- Gazetteers arc defective in several 

son’s‘instances,’as it had happened material ornaments of style. They 

about four years earlier, and as an never end an article with the mysti- 

account of the young man had been cal hint, this occasions great specu- 

published by an Oxonian. Walpole's lalioti. They seem to have been 

Memoirs of the Reign of George If, ignorant of such engaging introduc- 

i. 175. tions as, we hear it is strongly re- 

“ It is strange that when Johnson ported; and of that ingenious, but 

had been sixteen years in London thread-bare excuse for a downright 

he should not be known to Hogarth lie, it wants confinnationi 

by sight. ‘ Mr. Hogarth,’ writes Mrs. ^ The Lives of Blake and Drake 
Piozzi, ‘ was used to be very earnest were certainly written with a political 

that I should obtain the acquaint- aim. The war with Spain was going 

auce, and if possible, the friendship on, and the Tory party was doing 

L a Baretier 
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Epitaph ou Philips. 
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Beircticr’,’* both which he finished the following year, tl 
al.so wrote an ‘E.ssay on Epitaphs^,’t and an ‘Epitaph a 
Philip.s, a Musician,’* which wa.s afterwards published wil 
some other pieces of his, in Mrs. Williams’s Miscellanies. Th 
Epitaph is so exquisitely beautiful, that I remember eve 
Lord Karnes^, strangely prejudiced as he was against Dr. Join 
son, was compelled to allow it very high praise. It has bee 
ascribed to Mr. Garrick, from its appearing at first with tl 
signature G ; but I have heard Mr. Garrick declare, that 
was written by Dr. Johnson, and give the following accou 
of the manner in which it was composed. Johnson and 1 
were sitting together ; when, amongst other things, Garrii 
repeated an Epitaph upon this Philips by a Dr. Wilkes, 
these words : 


‘ E.valted soul I whose harmony could please 
The lovC'Sick virgin, and the gouty ease; 

Gould jarring di.scord, like Amphion, move 
I’o beauteous order and harmonious love; 

Lest here in peace, till angels bid thee rise, 

And meet thy blessed Saviour in the skies.’ 

Johnson shook his head at these common-place funereal lin 
and said to Garrick, ‘ I think, Davy, I can make a betti 
Then, stirring about his tea for a little while, in a sti 
of meditation, he almost extempore produced the followi 
verses : 


its utmost to rouse the country against 
the Siianiards. It was ‘a time,’ ac- 
cmdiiig to Johnson, ‘when the 
nation was engaged in a war with 
an enemy, whose insults, ravages, 
and baiharitics have long called 
for vengeance.’ Jolinson’s PVorks, vi. 
29.3- 

' l.iarrctier’s childhood surpassed 
even that of J. S. Mill. At the age 
of nine lie was aiastcr of five lan- 
giiagc.s, Greek and Hebrew being 
two of them. ‘ In his twelfth year 
lie applied more particularly to the 
study of the fathers.’ At the age of 
fourteen he published Anti-Arte- 
■Nioniusj sive inititnn evangelii S, 


Joanuis adversus Artemonhtm 1 
dicaliim. The same year the L 
versity of Halle offered him the 
gree of doctor in philosophy. ‘ 
theses, or philosophical positic 
which he printed, ran through sc 
ral editions in a few weeks.’ He ■ 
a deep student of mathematics, i 
astronomy was his favourite subj 
His health broke clown under 
studies, and lie died in 1740 in 
twentieth year of his age. Johnsi 
Works., vi. 376. 

” He wrote also in 1756 A Dis 
iation on the Epitaphs written 
Pope. 

^ Sec post, Oct. 16, 1769. 

' Phil 
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‘ Philips, whose touch harmonious could remove 
I'he pangs of guilty power or’ hapless love; 

Rest here, distress’d by poverty no more, 

Here find that calm thou gav’st so oft before; 

Sleep, undisturb’d, within this peaceful shrine, 

Till angels wake thee with a note like thine ^ 1 ’ 

At the same time that Mr. Garrick favoured me with this 
anecdote, he repeated a very pointed Epigram by Johnson, 
on George the Second and Colley Cibber, which has never yet 
appeared, and of wliich I know not tlie exact date^ Dr. Johnson 
afterwards gave it to me himself'': 

' Augustus still survives in Maro’s strain, 

And Spenser’s verse prolongs Eliza’s reign; 

Great George’s acts let tuneful Cibber sing; 

Eor Nature form’d the Poet for the King.' 

In T''4i^ he wrote for the Gentleman s Magazine'' the Preface,’'*'' 


‘ In the original and. Cent. Afag. 
X. 464. The title of this poem as 
there given is;—‘An epitaph upon 
the celebrated Claudy Philips, Mu¬ 
sician, who died very poor.’ 

’ The epitaph of Phillips is in the 
porch of Wolverhampton Church, 
.'rhe prose part of it is curious :— 

‘ Near this place lies 
Charles Claudius Phillips, 
Whose absolute contempt of riches 
Eiiid inimitable performances upon the 
violin 

made him the admii'ation of all that 
knew him. 

He was born in Wales, 
made the tour of Europe, 
and, after the c-xperience of both 
kinds of fortune, 

Died in 1732.’ 

TAr. Garrick appears not to have 
recited the verses correctly, the ori- 
.ginal being as follows ;— 

‘ Exalted soul, thy various sounds 
could please 

The love-sick virgin and the 
gouty ease; 

Could jarring crowds, like old 
Amphion, move 


To beauteous order and harmo¬ 
nious love; 

Rest here in peace, till Angels 
bid thee rise. 

And meet thy Saviour’s consort 
in the skies.’ Bi.akeway. 
Consort is defined in Johnson’s 
Dictionary as a number of instru¬ 
ments flaying together. 

^ 1 have no doubt that it was writ¬ 
ten in 1741 ; for the second line is 
clearly a parody of a line in the 
chorus of Cibber’s Birthday Ode for 
that year. The chorus is as follows : 
‘While thou our Master of the Main 
Revives Eliza’s glorious reign, 

The great Plantagenets look down, 
Andsee/ozzrrace adorn your crown.’ 

Ce 7 it. A'lag. xi. S 49 - 
In the Life of Barretter Johnson 
had also this fling at George II 
‘ Princes ai‘e commonly the last by 
whom merit is distinguished.’ John¬ 
son’s Works, vi. 381. 

See Boswell’s Hebrides, Oct. 23 
and Nov. 21, 1773. 

® Hester Lynch Salusbury, after¬ 
wards Mrs. Thnilc, and later on Mrs. 
Piozzi, was born on Jan. 27, 1741. 

‘ Conclusion 



15° 


[A.D.17< 


One of Crontweirs speeches. 


' Conclusion of his lives of Drake and Baretier,’t ‘ A free tran 
lation of the Jests of Hierocles', with an Introduction ;’t an 
I think, the following pieces : ‘ Debate on the Proposal 
Parliament to Cromwell, to assume the Title of King, abridge 
modified, and digestecD ;’t ‘ Translation of Abbd Guyoi 
Dissertation on the Amazons ;’t ‘Translation of Fontenelk 
Panegyrick on Dr. Morin.’f Two notes upon this appear 
me undoubtedly his. He this year, and the two followii 
wrote the Parliamentary Debates. Pie told me himself, th 
he was the sole composer of them for those three years on 
He was not, however, precisely exact in his statement, whi 
he mentioned from hasty recollection ; for it is sufficiem 
evident, that’his composition of them began November 19, 17. 
and ended February 33, 1742-3^ 

It appears from .some of Cave’s letters to Dr. Birch, that C? 
had better assistance for that branch of his Magazine, than I 
been generally supposed ; and that he was indefatigable 
getting it made as perfect as he could. 


” This piece is certainly not by 
Johnson. It contains more than one 
ungrammatical passage. It is im¬ 
possible to believe that he wrote 
such a sentence as the following ;— 

‘ Another having a cask of wine 
sealed up at the top, but his servant 
boring a hole at the bottom stole the 
greatest part of it away; sometime 
after, liaving called a friend to taste 
his wine, he found the vessel almost 
empty,’ &c. 

” Mr. Carlyle, by the use of the 
term‘I maginavy Editors’(Crotnwef/’r 
Letters and Speeches., iii. 229), seems 
to imply that he does not hold with 
Boswell in assigning this piece to 
Johnson. I am inclined to think, 
nevertheless, that Boswell is right. 
If it is Johnson’s it is doubly inter¬ 
esting as showing the method which 
he often followed in writing the Par¬ 
liamentary Debates. When notes 
were given him, while for the most 
part he kept to the speaker’s train 
of thoughts, he dealt with the lan¬ 


guage much as it pleased him. 
the Cent. Mag. Croiirwell speaks 
if he were wearing a flowing 
and were addressing a Parliam 
of the days of George II. Pic 
thus made to conclude .Speech xi 
‘ For my part, could I multiply 
person or diltitc my power, I she 
dedicate myself wholly to this gi 
end, in the prosecution of wl 
I shall implore the blessing of C 
upon your counsels and cndcavoi 
Cent. Mag. xi. too. The follow 
arc the words which correspont 
this in ibe original:—‘ If 1 cc 
help you to many, and multixjly : 
self into many, that would be 
serve you in regard to settlement 
But I shall pray to God Almif, 
that He would direct you to 
what is according to PI is will, j 
this is that poor account I am i 
to give of myself in this thing.’ ( 
lyle’s Cronnuell, iii. 255. 

^ See Appendix A. 


'ri 
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Thus, aist July, 1735. ‘I trouble you with the inclosed, 
because }-'ou said you could easily correct what is here given 

for Lord C-Id’s' speech. I beg you will do so as soon 

as you can for me, because the month is far advanced.’ 

And 15th July, 1737. ‘As you remember the debates so far 
as to perceive the speeches already printed arc not exact, I beg 
the favour that you will peruse the inclosed, and, in the best 
manner your memory will serve, correct the mistaken passages, 
or add any thing that is omitted. I should be very glad to have 

something of the Duke of N-le’s"' speech, which would be 

particularly of service. 

‘A gentleman has Lord Bathurst’s speech to add some¬ 
thing to.’ 

And July 3, 1744. ‘You will .sec what stupid, low, abominable 
stuff is put^ upon your noble and Icamed friend’s'' character, 
such as I should quite reject, and endeavour to do something 
better towards doing justice to the character. But as I cannot 
expect to attain my desires in that respect, it would be a great 
satisfaction, as well as an honour to our work to have the favour 
of the genuine speech. It is a method that .several have been 
pleased to take, as I could show, but I think myself under a 
restraint. I shall say .so far, that I have had some by a third 
hand, which I understood well enough to come from the first; 
others by 23cnny-po.st’, and others by the speakers themselves, 
who have been pleased to visit, St. John’s Gate, and show 
particular marks of their being pleased'^.’ 

There is no reason, I believe, to doubt the veracity of Cavo. 
It is, however, remarkable, that none of these letters are in the 
years during which Johnson alone furnished the Debates, and one 
of them is in the very year after he ceased from that labour. 


' Lord Chesterfield. 

° Duke of Newcastle. 

^ 1 suppose in another compilation 
of the same kind. Boswell. 

■' Doubtless, Lord Hardwick. Dos- 

WELI,. 

® The delivery of letters by the 
penny-post ‘was originally confined 
to the cities of London and West¬ 
minster, the borough of Southwark 
and the respective suburbs thereof.’ 


In T 8oi the postage was raised to two¬ 
pence. The term ‘ suburbs ’ must 
have had a very limited signification, 
for it was not till 1831 that the limits 
of this delivery were extended to all 
pilaces within three miles of the 
General Post Office. JMtnth Report 
of the Commissioners of the Post 
Ofice, 1837, p. 4. 

® Birch’s AfSS. in the British 
Museum, 4302, Boswei.l. 

John.son 



IS- yo/iusoit'x Par/tanit'nlayy Ih'itafcx. [A.n.ivii. 

Jdhiisdii tditl UK' tluit as siidii as lu‘ lniiiiil that tlic sjK'cchc.s 
wci'o tlK>ii;;hl m'luiiiu'. hr (Iftmiiini'il ilial hr umilil writi; no 
nitnr Ilf tlinii ; I'lH-‘hr uriihl iml lir airr .'.iiy tu t!ir pninarii- 
lidii of ralHfhddtl,' Aiul Mu ll was ihr Irmlrriu--. df lus nm- 
scic'iicr, thal a sluirl liiiu- lirldir liis ild.uh hr c-Npicssc'd hLs 
rcf^i'ct Idi- his haviiij; hmi the atiilidur nl ru tiniis, wliirh had 
juisst'd fdi' rralilirs’. 

IIc ncvri'Uu'k'ss ai;ii'ril witli iiir in (hinkinp., that ihr (It-hales 
\vhic:h ho liatl n.-uual wrrr tu lir valnrtl as dr.Uidns upon 
quoslidiis df pulilirk iiitpnrtaiKc. Tliry ha\r arimilinpjy lit'ini 
odlloctocl in Vdluntrs. pKipnly aiiaiip.ril, and irri.ininrnilod to 
iho iidlirr of parliainmlaiy spi al,, !-. l.y a pirhur, writlrn by 
lid infri'inr hand', 1 imist. h'*«. \ri, iiltM iu', lh.it ahhniijrp 
i.H in llidsc drlialrs a Wont Ini til sinir n( pnlitii .d inbu inalinii.aiul 
vory powi'iliil (•liMiunirr, I r.inn"t apirr that ihry r\hihil die 
manner nl" rarli p.ulinilar s|ii'.d»ri. as .*->11 b'lm ll.uvkins sri'ins 
Id tliink. Ihil, indrril. wh.tl dpini'-n 1 .m wr h.nr nl his jiidt'c;- 
mnU, and lasir in pulilirk sprakni;;. wlm piraiinrs pi pivo, 
as Uu' rhararinislii ks iwu tfU-lu.ili d laalMis, 'ilir drop- 
mnullu'd laiu'dur nC I'ullmry', ami ihr jrlpiny pnlinarily of 
I’iltV 

'I'liis your I I'md lhal his ti.ipnly i-l h.td hrrn liii' soma 

tirno ready for llu; siajp*. amt ih.il his nrirs .itirs niadr liiin 
dosii'oim of qrttind as inm h as hr i "uld Imi it. vnlhutii delay; 
for there is the I'dUdwin}' lelln in.in Mt, ('.ur lu hi, Hireh, in 
the .same Vdliiiiie of niainisi npis in ilir Hnilsh Miisrnni, iVom 
wliieh I rdpirtl those alKoe (jmiinl. I In \ wnr m>' .i t<hli;;inply 
pdinleil citil Id me hy Sir William Mu -pi.m-, niir ul the t'uiatoi'.s 
df that iidhlo repiisitory. 

' .Sre/i'i 7 , plfi-, ill Nnlii.P's 
Allfiihi/i's. If «'e may tniM I(.ovUiii-,, 
it is likely llial Juliitsini's ’ tnnlriur s 

of I HUM inn I" ' Ur,I t .IM- .1 

ileal ; fm he uiiie-, ih.ii, uhiie |■•lul 

son eiiltipir.eil ||ic /V.''.//,'!, ilit- -..lii* 

of the .l/i/y.iww lilt ir.ui'il t■■■ul It 11 
to tifteni ihtttis.mil iti|tirs .i iii*,iiiti, 

‘lave liialtllr'ileil Ills i;tttt(| |,tiiitii>, 
liy hiiyilii! an old 1 ttm h ami .1 p.111 it( 
older horses.* Il.iivkiin's 
p. I 2 J. 


“ I atti .I'.’.mnl ili.il ihe edilor il 
Ml. l,t-,.i,;< I It.iliiHis, wltitsr dint- 
liit i.i.il «.,il.s iiie ut I! klltiwil aiul 

e->!ftpiu',I Ill t.HIM, 

* the 1 li.ii.t'o Br.m of I'liheney'ti 
iti.iO'n t> (lit!* Kiieii III ll.i/lin'fi 

X ‘'’1 i.i.'.sou |i, JUKI: 

' 11!.| .Ml I .-Si !it i U'.ril 111 s.iy Ilf 
the I.Oid.jr, i'li'lriirj, " My l.iiol 
li.iSh in til,oik irr,e, *' 

* H 5-.i.B.B5ri ■. i sh i".r fi, 

11 n I t: I, Bi, I i a 


‘ Si pt. ‘A 
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‘Sept. 9, 1741. 

‘ I have put Mr. Johnson’s play into Mr. Gray’s ‘ hands, in order to 
11 it to him, if he is inclined to buy it; but I doubt whether he will 
not. He would dispose of the copy, and whatever advantage may 
made by acting it. Would your society or any gentleman, or 
■dy of men that you know, take such a bargain? He and I are very 
■ fit to deal with theatrical persons. Fleetwood was to have acted it 
it season, but Johnson’s diffidence or ^ prevented it.’ 

I have already mentioned that Irem was not brought into 
tblick notice till Garrick was manager of Drury-lane theatre. 
3743: /KTAT. 33.] —In 1743'* he wrote for the Gentleman's 
'agazine the ‘Preface,’t the ‘Parliamentary Debates,’* ‘Essay on 
e Account of the conduct of the Duchess of Marlborough,’* then 
e popular topick of conversation. This ‘ Essay ’ is a short but 
asterly performance. We find him in No. 13 of his Rambler, 
n.suring a profligate sentiment in that ‘Account®;’ and again 
sisting upon it strenuously in conversation®. ‘An account of 
e Life of Peter Burman,’* I believe chiefly taken from a foreign 
tblication ; a.s, indeed, he could not himself know much about 
urman; ‘Additions to his Life of Baretier;’* ‘The Life of Syden- 
.nn,’* afterwards prefixed to Dr. Swan’s edition of his works ; 
roposals for Printing Bibliotheca Harleiana, or a Catalogue of 
e Library of the Earl of Oxford^.’* Plis account of that 

* A bookseller of London. Bos- into whom I have scarcely looked for 

Xi.L. many years. Keep Irene close, you 

” Not the Royal Society; but the may send it back at your leisure.’ 
icicty for the encouragement of Notes and Queries, 6th ,S., v. 303. 
rrning, of which Dr. Birch was a C/tai'les oj S^veden must have been 
xding member. Their object was a play which lie projected. 

assist authors in printing expen- ^ The profligate sentiment was, 
/e works. It existed from about that ‘ to tell a secret to a friend is no 
•35 to 1746, when having incurred breach of fidelity, because the num- 
considerable debt, it was dissolved, her of persons trusted is not multi- 
OSWKLL. plied, a man and his friend being 

^ There is no erasure here, but a virtually the same.’ Rambler, No. 
lere blank ; to fill up which may be 13. 

a exercise for ingenious conjecture. ® Journal of a tour to the Hebrides, 

• OSWELL. 3rcl edit. p. 167. [Sept. 10, 1773.] 

■* Johnson, writing to Dr. Taylor BosWELL. 
n June 10, 1742, says ;—‘ I propose ' This piece contains a passage in 
3 get Charles of Sweden ready for honour of some great critic. ‘ May 
.lis winter, and shall therefore, as I the shade, at least, of one great 
aiagine, be much engaged for some English critick rest without disturb- 
aonths with the dramatic writers ance; and may no man presume to 

celebrated 
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Osboi'iie the bookseller. 


[a.d. : 


celebrated collection of books, in which he displays the imj: 
ance to literature of what the French call a catalogue raise 
when the subjects of it are extensive and various, and ; 
executed with ability, cannot fail to impress all his readers 
admiration of his philological attainments. It was afterw 
prefixed to the first volume of the Catalogue, in which the I 
accounts of books were written by him. He was employe 
this business by Mr. Thomas Osborne the bookseller, 
purchased the library for 13,000/., a sum w'hich Mr. Oldys’ 
in one of his manuscripts, was not more than the binding c 
books had cost; yet, as Dr. Johnson assured me, the slownc 
the sale was such, that there was not much gained by it. I 
been confidently related, with many embellishments, that j 
son one clay knocked Osborne down in his shop, with a 
and put his foot upon his neck. The simple truth I had 
John.son himself. ‘Sir, he was impertinent to me, and I 
him. But it was not in his shop : it was in my own chamb 
A very diligent observer may trace him where we shouh 
easily .suppose him to be found. I have no doubt that he 
the little abridgement entitled ‘Foreign History,’ in the Maj, 
for December. To prove it, I shall quote the Introduction, 
tliis is that season of the year in which Nature may lie .s 
command a suspension of hostilities, and which seems intc 
by putting a .short stop to violence and slaughter, to afford 
for malice to relent, and animosity to subside; we can 
expect any other accounts than of plans, negotiations 
treaties, of proposals for peace, and preparations for war 


insult his memory, who wants his 
learning, his reason, or his wit.’ 
Jcjhnson’s IVaris, v. 182. Bentley 
had died on July 14 of this year, and 
there can be little question that 
Bentley i.s meant. 

' .Secend of 1744. 

‘ There is nodiing to tell, dearest 
lady, but that he was insolent and I 
heat him, and that he was a block- 
licad and told of it, which I should 
never have done. ... 1 ha’i’c beat 
many a fellow, but the rest had the 
wit to hold their tongues.’ Piozzi’s 
Amc. p. 233. In the JJ/c of Pope 


Johnson thus mentions Osbc 
‘ Pope was ignorant enough 
own interest to make another 1 
and introduced Osborne con 
for the prize among the boo 
llAinciad., ii. 167]. Osbonie 
man entirely destitute of 
without sense of any disgn 
that of poverty. . . . The s'. 
satire were directed equally 
against Cibber and Osborne 
repelled by the impenetrabl' 
clence of one, and deadened 
impassive dulness of the 
Johnson’s Works, viii. 302. 
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also thi.3 passage: ‘ Let those who despise the capacity of the 
Swiss, tell us by what wonderful policy, or by what happy 
conciliation of interests, it is brought to pass, that in a body 
made up of different communities and different religions, there 
should be no civil commotions', though the people are so warlike, 
that to nominate and raise an army is the same.’ 

I am obliged to Mr. Astic'' for his ready permission to copy 
the two following letters, of which the originals arc in his posses¬ 
sion. Their contents shew that they were written about thi.s 
time, and that Johnson was now engaged in preparing an 
historical account of the British Parliament. 

‘To Mr. Cave. 

\No daiei] 

‘Sir, 

‘ I believe I am going to write a long letter, and have therefore 
taken a whole sheet of paper. The first thing to be written about is 
our historical design. 

‘You mentioned the proposal of printing in number.s, as an alteration 
in the scheme, but I believe you mistook, some way or other, my 
meaning; I had no other view than that you might rather print too 
many of five sheets, than of five and thirty. 

‘With regard to what I shall say on the manner of proceeding, 
I would have it understood as wholly indifferent to mo, and my 
opinion only, not my resolution. Emptoris sit cligcrc. 

‘I think the insertion of the exact dates of the most important 
events in the margin, or of so many events as may enable the reader 
to regulate the order' of facts with .sufficient cxaetne.ss, the projier 
medium between a journal, which has regard only to time, and a 
history which ranges facts according to tln^b- dependence on eae.h 
other, and postpones or anticipates according to the convenience of 
narration. I think the work ought to partake of the spirit of history, 
which is contrary to minute exactness, and of the regularity of 
a journal, which is inconsistent with spirit. For this reason, I neither 
admit numbers or dates, nor reject them. 

‘ I am of your opinion with regard to jilacing most of the resolutions 
&c., in the margin, and think wm shall give the most complete account 
of Parliamentary proceedings that can be contrived. The naked 
papers, without an historical treatise interwoven, require some other 

’ In the original contentions, Astlc, who lives like moths on old 

^ ‘Dec. 21, 1775. In the Paper parchments.’ Walpole’s Letters,! vi. 
Office there is a wight, called Thomas 299. 


book 



Payment for work. 


book to make them understood. I will date the succeeding 
with some exactness, but I think in the margin. You told m 
Saturday that I had received money on this work, and founc 
down 13/. 2^. 6</., reckoning the half guinea of last Saturday, 
you hinted to me that you had many calls for money, I woulc 
press you too hard, and therefore shall desire only, as I send i 
two guineas for a sheet of copy; the rest you may pay me ’ 
it may be more convenient; and even by this sheet-payment I; 
for some time, be very expensive, 

‘ The Life of Savage ‘ I am ready to go upon ; and in Great Pr 
and Pica notes, I reckon on sending in half a sheet a day; bu 
money for that shall likewise lye by in your hands till it is done, 
the debates, shall not I have business enough ? if I had but good 
‘Towards Mr. Savage’s Life what more have you got? I v 
willingly have his trial, &c., and know whether his defence 1; 
Bristol, and would have his collection of poems, on account 0 
Preface.— The Plain Dealer ^,—all the magazines that have any 
of his, or relating to him. 

‘I thought my letter would be long, but it is now ended; 
I am. Sir, 

‘Yours, &c. Sam. Johnso 
‘ The boy found me writing this almost in the dark, when I 1 
not quite easily read yours. 

‘ I have read the Italian—nothing in it is well. 

‘ I had no notion of having any thing for the Inscription I 
you don’t think I kept it to extort a price. I could think of not 
till to day. If you could spare me another guinea for the hii 
I should take it very kindly, to night; but if you do not I shal 
think it an injury.—I am almost well again.’ 

‘To Mr. Cave. 

‘Sir, 

‘You did not tell me your determination aliout the ‘Sol 
I.iCtter'’,’ which I am confident was never printed. I think it wil 
do by itself, or in any other place, so well as the Mag. Extraordin 


' Savage died on Aug. r, 1743, so 
that this letter is mi.splaccd. 

“ The Plain Dealer was published 
in 1724, and contained some account 
of Savage. Boswell. 

•’ In the Gent. Mag. for Sept, 1743 
(p, 490) there is an epitaph on R—d 
S—c. Esq., which may perhaps be 
this inscription. ‘ tUs life was want,’ 
this epitaph declares. It is certainly 


not theRunick Inscription in the 
her for March 1742, as Malone 
gest's ; for the earliest possible 
of this letter is seventeen months 

■* I have not discovered wha 
was. Boswell. 

^ The Mag.-Extraordinary i 
haps the Supplement to the Di 
her number of each year. 
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If you ^Yill have it at all, I believe you do not think I set it high, and 
I will be glad if what you give, you will give quickly. 

‘You need not be in care about something to print, for I have got 
the State Trials, and shall extract Layer, Atterbury, and Macclesfield 
from them, and shall bring them to you in a fortnight; after which 
I will try to get the South Sea Report.’ 

[No date, 7ior sig?iature.~\ 

I would also ascribe to him an ‘Essay on the Description of 
China, from the French of Du Haldeb’f 

His writings in the Gentleman s Magazine in 1743, are, the 
‘Preface‘’,’t the ‘Parliamentary Debates,’t ‘Considerations on the 
Dispute between Crousaz^ and Warburton, on Pope’s Essay on 
Man ;’t in which,while he defends Crousaz, he shews an admirable 
metaphysical acuteness and temperance in controversy'*; ‘Ad 
Lauram parituram Epigramma^;’* and, ‘A Latin Translation of 
Pope’s Verses on his Grotto^;’* and, as he could employ his pen 


' This essay contains one senti¬ 
ment eminently Johnsonian. The 
writer had .shown how patiently Con¬ 
fucius endured extreme indigence. 
He adds ;—‘This constancy cannot 
raise our admiration after his former 
conquest of himself; for how easily 
may he support pain who has been 
able to resist pleasure.’ Gent. Mag. 
xii. 355. 

° In this Preface there is a com¬ 
plaint that has been often repeated 
—‘ All kinds of learning have given 
way to politicks.’ 

^ In the Life of Pope (Johnson’s 
Works, viii. 287) Johnson says that 
Crousaz, ‘however little known or 
regarded here, was no mean antago¬ 
nist.’ 

*■ It is not easy to believe that 
Boswell had read this essay, for there 
is nothing metaphysical in what 
Johnson wrote. Two-thirds of the 
paper are a translation from Crousaz. 
Boswell does not seem to have dis¬ 
tinguished between Cronsaz’s writings 
and Johnson’s. "We have here a 
striking instance of the way in which 
Cave sometimes treated his readers. 


One-third of this essay is given in 
the number for March, the rest in 
the number for November. 

* Angliacas inter pulchcrriina 
Laura pueltas, 

Mox uteri pojidus depositura 
g>-ave, 

Adsit, Laura, tibi facilis Lucina 
dolenti. 

Neve tibi nocent preenituisse 
Deec. 

Ml'. Hector was present when this 
Epigram was made impromptu. The 
first line was proposed by Dr. James, 
and Johnson was called upon by the 
company to finish it, which he in¬ 
stantly did. Boswell. Macaulay 
{Essays, i. 364) criticises Mr. Croker’s 
criticism of this epigram. 

^ The lines with which this poem 
is introduced seem to show that it 
cannot be Johnson’s. He was not 
the man to allow that haste of per¬ 
formance was anypica for indulgence. 
They are as follows :—‘ Though 
several translations of Mr. Pope’s 
verses on his Grotto have already 
appeared, we hope that the following 
attempt, which, we ai'e assured, wa? 

with 
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Friendship, an Ode. 


[A.D.1743. 


with equal success upon a small matter as a great, I suppose him 
to be the authour of an advertisement for Osborne, coneerning 
the great Harleian Catalogue’. 

But I should think myself much wanting, both to my illustrious 
friend and my readers, did I not introduce Irere, with more than 
ordinary respect, an exquisitely beautiful Ode, which has not 
been inserted in any of the collections of Johnson’s poetry, 
written by him at a very early period, as Mr. Hector informs me, 
and inserted in the Gentleman's Magazine of this year, 

Frienuship, an Ode.* 

‘ Friendship, peculiar boon of hcav’n, 

The noble mind’s delight and pride, 

To men and angels only giv’n. 

To all the lower world deny’d. 

While love, unknown among the blest. 

Parent of thousand wild desires. 

The savage and the human breast 
Torments alike with raging fires; 

With bright, but oft destructive, gleam, 

Alike o’er all his lightnings fly; 

Thy lambent glories only beam 
Around the fav’rites of the sky. 


Thy gentle flows of guiltless joys 
On fools and villains ne’er descend; 

In vain for thee the tyrant sighs, 

And hugs a flatterer for a friend. 

Directress of the brave and just, 

O guide us through life’s darksome way 1 
And let the tortures of mistrust 
On selfish bosoms only prey. 


the casual amusement of half an hour 
during several solicitations to pro¬ 
ceed, will neither be unacceptable to 
our readers, nor (these circumstances 
considered) dishonour the persons 
concerned by a hasty publication.’ 
Gent. Mag. xiii. 550. 

’ See xiii. 560. I doubt 

whether this advertisement be from 
Johnson’s hand. It is very unlikely 


that he should make the advertiser 
in one and the same paragraph when 
speaking of himself use us and mine. 
Boswell does not mention the Preface 
to vol. iii. of the Harleian Catalogue, 
It is included in Johnson’s Works 
(v. 198). Its author, be be who he 
may, in speaking of literature, says ; 
—‘ I have idly hoped to revive a 
taste well-nigh extinguished.’ 


Nor 
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Dr. James and Dr, Mead. 
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Nor shall thine ardours cease to glow, 
When souls to blissful climes remove; 
What rais’d our virtue here below, 

Shall aid our happiness above.’ 


Johnson had now an opportunity of obliging his schoolfellow 
Dr. James, of whom he once observed, ‘no man brings more 
mind to his profession'.’ James published this year his Medi¬ 
cinal Dictionary three volumes folio. Johnson, as I understood 
from him, had written, or assisted in writing, the proposals for this 
work; and being very fond of the study of physick, in wliich 
James was his master, he furnished some of the articles”. He, 
however, certainly wrote for it the Dedication to Dr. Mead,t 
which is conceived with great address, to conciliate the patronage 
of that very eminent man^ 

It has been circulated, I know not with what authenticity, that 
Johnson considered Dr. Birch as a dull writer, and said of him, 
‘Tom Birch is as brisk as a bee in conversation ; but no sooner 
does he take a pen in his hand, than it becomes a torpedo 
to liim, and benumbs all his faculties"'.’ That the literature 


' Johnson did not speak equally 
well of Dr. James’s morals. ‘He 
will not,’ he wrote, ‘ pay for three box 
tickets which he took. 11 is a strange 
fellow.’ The tickets were no doubt 
for Miss Williams’s benefit (Croker’s 
Boswell, 8vo. p. loi). See ante, 
p. 81, 7 sxid.post, March 28, 1776, end 
of 1780, note. 

See/oj/, April 5, 1776. 

^ ‘TO DU. MEAD. 

‘ Sir, 

‘That the Medicinal Dictionary 
is dedicated to you, is to be imputed 
only to your reputation for superior 
skill in those sciences which I have 
endeavoured to explain and facilitate; 
and you are, therefore, to consider 
this address, if it be agreeable to you, 
as one of the rewards of merit j and 
if, otherwise, as one of the incon¬ 
veniences of eminence. 

‘ However you shall receive it, 
my design cannot be disappointed; 
because this publick appeal to your 


judgement will shew that I do not 
found my hopes of approbation upon 
the ignorance of my readers, and 
that I fear his censure least, whose 
knowledge is most extensive. 

‘ I am. Sir, 

‘ Your most obedient 
‘ humble servant, 

‘ R. James.’ 

Boswei,],. See/ojf. May 16, 1778, 
where Johnson said, ‘ Dr. Mead lived 
more in the broad sunshine of life 
than almost any man.’ 

^ Johnson was used to speak of 
him in this manner ;—‘ Tom is a 
lively rogue ; he remembers a great 
deal, and can tell many pleasant 
stories ; but a pen is to "Tom a tor¬ 
pedo, the touch of it benumbs his 
hand and his brain.” ’ Hawkins’s 
Johnson, p. 209. Goldsmith in his 
Life of Nash tyunningham’s Gold- 
smith's Works, iv. 54) says :—‘ Nash 
was not born a writer, for whatever 
humour he might have in conversa- 

of 
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Dr. Birch. 


[A.D. 1743; 


of this country is much indebted to Birch’s activity and diligence 
must certainly be acknowledged. We have seen that Johnson 
honoured him with a Greek Epigram'; and his couespondcnce 
with him, during many years, proves that he had no mean 
opinion of him. 

‘To Dr. Birch. 

‘Thursday, Sept. 29, 1743. 

‘Sir, 

‘ I hope you will excuse me for troubling you on an occasion 
on which I know not whom else I can apply to j I am at a loss for 
the Lives and Characters of Earl Stanhope, the two Craggs, and the 
minister Sunderland; and beg that you will inform [me] wheic I may 
find them, and send any pamphlets, &c. relating to them to Mr. Cave, 
to be perused for a few days by, Sir, 

‘ Your most humble servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

His circumstances were at this time much embarrassed ; yet 
his affection for his mother was so warm, and so liberal, that he 
took upon himself a debt of her’s, which, though small in itself, 
was then considerable to him. This appears from the following 
letter which he wrote to Mr. Lovett, of Lichfield, the original of 
which lies now before me. 


‘To Mr. Levett; in Lichfield. 

‘December i, 1743. 

that we have encroached so much upon 
to the interest, which a great perplexity 
of with that attention that I ought, 
immediately able to remit to you, but will pay it 


‘Sir, 

‘ I am extremely sorry 
your forbearance with respect 
of affairs hindered me from thinking 
and which I am not 

tion, he used to c.all a pen his tor¬ 
pedo ; whenever he grasped it, it 
benumbed all his faculties.’ It is 
very likely that Nash borrowed this 
saying from Johnson. In Boswell’s 
Hebrides, Sept. 24, 1773, we read :— 

‘ Dr. Birch being mentioned. Dr. 
Johnson said he had more anecdotes 
than any man. I said, Percy had a 
great many ; that he flow'ed with 
them like one of the brooks here. 
Johnson. “ If Percy is like one of 


the brooks here, Birch was like the 
River Thames. Birch excelled Percy 
in that as much as Percy excels 
Goldsmith.”’ Disraeli {Curiositiesoj 
Literature, iii. 425) describes Dr. 
Birch as ‘one to whom British history 
stands more indebted than to any 
superior author. He has enriched 
the British Museum by thousands of 
the most authentic documents of 
genuine secret history.’ 

' Ante, p. 140. 


(I think 
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The Life of Savage. 
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(I think twelve pounds,) in two months. I look upon this, and on the 
future interest of that mortgage, as my own debt; and beg. that you 
will be pleased to give me directions how to jjay it, and not mention it 
to my dear mother. If it he nccessaiy to pay thi.s in less time, I 
believe I can do it; but I take two months for certainty, and beg an 
answer whether you can allow me so much time. I think my.self very 
much obliged to your forbearance, and shall esteem it a great happiness 
to be able to serve you. I have great opportunities of dispensing any 
thing that you may think it proper to make publick h I will give a note 
for the money, payable at the time mentioned, to any one here that you 
shall appoint. I am, Sir, 

‘ Your most obedient, 

‘ And ino.st humble .servant, 

‘Sam, Johnson. 

‘At Mr. Osborne’s, bookseller, in Clray’s Inn.’ 

1744; y-ETAT. 35.]—It does not appear that he wrote 'any¬ 
thing in 1744 for the Gentlanaiis Magazine, but the Preface. 
His Life of Baretier was now rc-publishcd in a pamphlet by 
itself. But he produced one work this year, fully sufRcicnt to 
maintain the high reputation which he had acquired. Thi.s was 
The IJfe of Richard Savage;'^ a man, of whom it i.s difficult to 
speak impartially, without wondering that he was for .sonic time 
the intimate companion of Johnson’; for his cliuracter wa.s 
marked by profligacy, insolence, and ingratitude^: yet, ns he 


' In 1761 Mr, John Levett was 
returned for Lichfield, but on petition 
was declared to be not duly elected 
(Pari. Plist. XV. 10S8). Perhaps he 
was already aiming at public life. 

° One explanation may be found 
of Johnson’s intimacy with Savage 
and with other' men of loose charac¬ 
ter. ‘ He was,’ writes Hawkins, ‘one 
of the most quick-sighted men I ever 
knew in discovering the good and 
amiable qualities of others’ (Haw¬ 
kins’s Jolmison, p. so). ‘ He was,’ 
says Boswell (j)ost, April 13, 1778), 
•willing to take men as they are, 
imperfect, and with a mixture of 
good and bad qualities.’ How 
intiinatG the two niGii were is 
shown by the following passage in 
Johnson’s Zzy 9 of Sauage :—‘ Savage 


left London in July, 1739, Imviiig 
taken leave with great tenderness of 
his friends, and parted from the 
author of this narrative with tears in 
his eyes.’ Johnson’s HAvAr, viii. 173. 

^ As a specimen of his temper, I 
insert the following letter from him 
to a noble Lord, to wllom be wius 
under great obligations, but who, on 
account of his bad conduct, wn.s 
obliged to discard him. The original 
was in the hands of the late Francis 
Cockayne Cust, Esq., one of His 
Majesty’s Counsel learned in the 
law: 

‘ Right Honotirable B.UUTK, and 
Booby, 

‘ I FIND you want (as Mr.-is 

pleased to hint,) to swear away my 
life, that is,- the life of your creditor, 
undoubtedly 



162 Johnson’s friendship zvith Savage. [a.d.i?^ 

undoubtedly had a warm and vigorous, though unregulat( 
mind, had seen life in all its varieties, and been much in tl 
company of the statesmen and wits of his time', he cou 
communicate to Johnson an abundant supply of such materic 
as his philosophical curiosity most eagerly desired ; and 
Savage’s misfortunes and misconduct had reduced him to tl 
lowest state of wretchedness as a writer for bread his visi 
to St. John’s Gate naturally brought Johnson and him togethe: 


because he asks you for a debt.— 
The publick shall soon be acquainted 
with this, to judge whether you are 
not fitter to be an Irish Evidence, 
than to be an Irish Peer.—I defy and 
despise you. 

‘ I am, 

‘ Your determined adversary, 

‘R. S.’ 

Boswell. The noble Lord was no 
doubt Lord Tyrconnel. See John¬ 
son’s Works, viii. 140. Mr. Cust is 
mentionedp. 170. 

' ‘ Savage took all opportunities of 
conversing familiarly with those who 
were most conspicuous at that time 
for their power or their influence; 
he watched their looser moments, 
and examined their domestic be¬ 
haviour witli that acuteness which 
nature had given him, and which 
the uncommon variety of his life had 
contributed to increase, and that in-- 
quisitiveness which must always be 
produced in a vigorous mind by an 
absolute freedom from all pressing 
or domestic engagements.’ John¬ 
son’s Works, viii. 135. 

“ ‘ Thus he spent his time in mean 
expedients and tormenting suspense, 
living for the greatest part in the fear 
of prosecutions from his creditors, and 
consequently skulking in obscure 
parts of the town; of which he was 
no stranger to the remotest corners.’ 
Id. p. 165. 

^ Sir John Hawkins gives the 
world to understand, that Johnson, 
‘being an admirer of genteel man¬ 
ners, was captivated by the address 


and demeanour of Savage, who, 
to his exterior, was, to a rcmarkal 
degree, accomplished.’ Hawkin 
Lt/e, p. 52. But Sir John’s notio 
of gentility must appear somewl- 
ludicrous, from his stating the folio 
ing circumstance as presumptive e 
deuce that Savage was a go 
swordsman : ‘ That he understo 
the exercise of a gentleman’s weape 
may be inferred from the use ma 
of it in that rash encounter which 
related in his life.’ The dexter 
here alluded to was, that Savaj 
in a nocturnal fit of dninkenne 
stabbed a man at a coffee-house, a 
killed him; for which he was tri 
at the Old-Bailey, and found gui: 
of murder. 

Johnson, indeed, describes him 
having ‘a grave and manly depo 
ment, a solemn dignity of mien ; I 
which, upon a nearer acquaintam 
softened into an engaging easinf 
of manners.’ [Johnson’s Works, v 
187.] How highly Johnson admir 
him for that knowledge which 
himself so much cultivated, and wl 
kindness he entertained for him, e 
pears from the following lines in t 
Gentleman's Magazine toyK'^rW, 17. 
which I am assured were written 
Johnson : 

'Ad Ricardum Savage. 

‘ Htmani stiuUuvi generis cut p 
tore fervet 

0 colat humanum te foveatg 
genus! 

Boswell. The epigram is inscrib 
Ad Ricardum Savage, Arm. Hiimt 
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reflect, that Johnson and Savage were 
indigence^ that they could not pay 
have wandered together whole nights 
Yet in these almost incredible scenes of distre.ss, 
that Savage mentioned many of the anecdote's 


It is melancholy to 
sometimes in such extreme 
for a lodging ; so that they 
in the streets’'^, 
we may suppose 

Generis Ainatorem. Gent. Mag. viii. 
210. 

‘ The following- striking proof of 
Johnson’s extreme indigence, when 
he published the Life of Savage, was 
communicated to the author, by Mr. 
Richard Stow, of Apsley, in Beclford- 
shire, from the information of Mr. 
Walter Harte, author of the Life of 
Gustavus A dolfhus : 

‘ Soon after Savage’s Life was 
published, Mr. Harte dined with 
Edward Cave, and occasionally 
praised it. Soon after, meeting him, 
Cave said, ‘ You made a man very 
happy t’other day.’—‘ How could 
that be,’ says Harte ; ‘ nobody was 
there but ourselves.’ Cave answered, 
by reminding him that a- plate of 
victuals was sent behind a screen, 
which was to Johnson, dressed so 
shabbily, that he did not choose to 
appear ; but on heaving Lite conver¬ 
sation, was highly delighted with the 
encomiums on his boolt.’ MALONE. 

‘ He desired much to be alone, yet 
he always loved good talk, and often 
would get behind the screen to hear 
it.’ Great-Heart’s account of Fear¬ 
ing, Pilgrim's Progress, Part II. 
Harte was tutor to Lord Chester¬ 
field’s son. See post, 1770, in Dr.- 
Maxwell’s Collectanea, and March 
30, 1781. 

” ‘Johnson has told me that -Nvhole 
nights have been spent by bim and 
Savage in a perambulation round the 
squares of 'Westminster, St. James’s 
in particular, when all the money 
they could both raise was less than 
sufficient to purchase for them the 
shelter and sordid comforts of a 
night’s cellar.’ Hawkins’s folinson, 
p. 53 - Where was Mrs. Johnson 


living at this time ? This perhaps 
was the time of which Johnson wrote, 
when, after telling of a silver cup 
which his mother hjid bought him, 
and marked SAM. I., he says :— 
‘ The cup was one of the ktst pieces 
of plate which dc.ar Tctty sold in our 
distress.’ Account of yolmson'sEarly 
Life, p. 18. Yet it is not easy to 
understand how, if there was a lodg¬ 
ing for her, there was not one for 
him. She might have been living 
with friends. Wc have a statement 
by Hawkins (p. 89) that there was ‘a 
temporary separation of Johnson 
from his wife.’ He adds that, ‘ while 
he was in a lodging in Elect Street, 
she was harboured by a friend near 
the Tower.’ This separation, ho in¬ 
sinuates, rose by an estrattgement 
caused by Johnson’s ‘ indilTeronce in 
the discharge of the domestic virtues.’ 
It is far more likely that it rose from 
destitution. 

Shonstonc, in a letter written in 
1743) gives a curious account of the 
streets ofLondon through which John¬ 
son wandered. He says :—‘ London 
is really dangerous at this time ; the 
pickpockets, formerly content -vvichi 
mere filching,inakenoserupletO'knock 
people down with bludgeons in Elect 
Street and the Strand, and that at no 
later hour than eight o’clock at night; 
but in the Piazzas, Covent Garden,- 
they come in lafge bodies, armed with 
couteaus, and attack whole parties,, 
so that tlie danger of coming out of 
the play-houses is of some weight in 
the opposite scale, when I sun dis¬ 
posed to go to them ofteiier than 
I ought.’ Shenstone’s Works (3rd 
edit.-), iii, 73. 


M 3 
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Johnson in wani of a lodging. [a.d. via 


with which Johnson afterwards enriched the life of his unhap] 
companion, and those of other Poets. 

He told Sir Joshua Reynolds, that one night in particuL 
when Savage and he walked round St. James’s-square for wa 
of a lodging,- they were not at all depressed by their situatio 
but in high spirits and brimful of patriotism, traversed the squa 
for several hours, inveighed against the minister, and ‘ resolv 
they would stand by their country'll 

I am afraid, however, that by associating with Savage, w 
was habituated to the dissipation and licentiousness of the tov 
Johnson, though his good principles remained steady, did r 
entirely preserve that conduct, for which, in days of great 
simplicity, he was remarked by his friend' Mr. Plector ; but w 
imperceptibly led into some indulgencies which occasioned mu 
distress to his virtuous mind°. 

That Johnson was anxious that an authenti'ek and favoural 
account of his extraordinary friend should first get possession 
the publick attention, is evident from a letter which he wrote 
the Gentlemans Magazine for August of the year preceding 
publication. 

‘Mr. Urban,- 

‘As your collections show how often you have owed the orname 
of your poetical pages to the correspondence of the unfortunate a 
ingenious Mr. Savage, I doubt not but you have so much regard to 
memory as to encourage any design that may have a tendency to 
preservation of it from insults or calumnies ; and therefore, with so 
degree of assurance, intreat you to inform the publick, that his life ’ 
speedily be published by a person who was favoured with his c 
fidence, and received from himself an account of most of the tra 
actions which he proposes to mention, to the time of his retirera 
to Swansea in Wales. 

‘From that period, to his death in the prison of Bristol, the acco 


‘ ‘ Savage lodged as much by 
accident as he dined, and passed the 
night sometimes in- mean houses,... 
and sometimes, when he had not 
money to support even tlie expenses 
of these receptacles, walked about 
the streets till he was weary, and lay 
down in the summer upon a bulk, or 
in the winter, with his associates in 


poverty, among the ashes of a gli 
house. In this manner were pas 
those days and those nights wl 
nature had enabled him to have 
ployed in elevated speculations, us 
studies, or pleasing conversati 
Johnson’s Works^ viii. 159. 

” See ante, p. 94. 
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will be continued from materials still less liable to objection ; his own 
letters, and those of his friends, some of which will be inserted in the 
work, and abstracts of others subjoined in the margin. 

‘ It may be reasonably imagined, that others may have the same 
design; but as it is not .credible that they can obtain the same 
materials, it must be expected they will supply from invention the 
want of intelligence ; and that under the title of “ The Life of Savage,” 
they will publish only a novel, filled with romantick adventures, and 
imaginary amours. You may therefore, perhaps, gratify the lovers of 
truth and wit, by giving me leave to inform them in your Magazine, 
that my account will be published in 8vo. by Mr. Roberts, in Warvvick- 
lane h’ 

[JVb sig.nahtre.'] 

In February, 1744, it accordingly came forth from the shop of 
Roberts, between whom and Johnson I have not traced any 
connection, except the casual one of this publication”. In John¬ 
son’s Life of Savage, although it must be allowed that its moral 
is the reverse of—‘ Resficere exemplar vitce morumqite jzibebo’^,’ 
a very useful lesson is inculcated, to guard men of warm passions 
from a too free indulgence of them; and the various incidents 
are related in so clear and animated a manner, and illuminated 
throughout with so much philosophy, that it is one of the most 
interesting narratives in the English language. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds told me, that upon his return from Italy'' he met with 
it in Devonshire, knowing nothing of its authour, and began 
to read it while he was standing with his arm leaning against a 
chimney-piece. It seized his attention so strongly, that, not 
being able to lay down the book till he had finished it, when he 
attempted to move, he found his arm totally benumbed. The 


‘ Cave was the purchaser of the 
copyright, and the following is a copy 
of Johnson’s receipt for the money: 
—‘ Tlie 14th day of December, re¬ 
ceived of Mr. Ed. Cave the sum of 
fifteen guineas, in full, for compiling 
and writing The Life of Richard- 
Savage, Esq., deceased ; and in full 
for all materials thereto applied, and 
not found by the said Edward 
Cave. I say, received by me, Sam. 
Johnson. Dec. 14,1743.’ Wright. 
The title-page is as follows;—‘An 
account of the Life of Mr. Richard 


Savage, son of the Earl Rivers. Lon¬ 
don. Printed for J. Roberts, in 
Wanwek-Lane. MDCCXUV. It 
reached a second edition in 1748, a 
third in 1767, and a fourth in 1769. 
A French translation was published 
in 1771. 

” Roberts published in 1745 John¬ 
son’s Observations on Macbeth. See 
Gent. Mag. xv. 112, 224. 

^ Plorace, Ars Poetica, I. 317. 

In the autumn of 1752. North- 
cote’s Reynolds, i. 52. 
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Resemblance of Johnson io Savage. [a.d,: 


rapidity with which this work was composed, is a wondc 
circumstance. Johnson has been heard to say, ‘ I wrote fo 
eight of the printed octavo pages of the Zz/e of Savage \ 
sitting ; but then I sat up all night'.’ 

He exhibits the genius of Savage to the be.st advantag( 
the specimens of his poetry which he has selected, some of w! 
are of uncommon merit. We, indeed, occasionally find s 
vigour and such point, as might make us suppose that 
generous aid of Johnson had been imparted to his frii 
Mr. Thomas Warton made this rerpark to me ; and, in sup; 
of it, quoted from the poem entitled T/te Bastard, a lin( 
which the fancied superiority of one ‘ stamped in Nature’s r 
with extasyV is contrasted with a regular lawful descenc 
of some great and ancient family: 

‘ No tenth transmitter of a foolish face 

But the fact is, that this poem was published some y 
before Johnson and Savage were acquainted 


' Journal of a Tour to the Hebri¬ 
des, srd ed. p. 3 $ [p. 55. Aug. 19, 
1773]. Boswelu 
’ ‘mint of ecstasy;’ Savage’s 
Works ii. 91. 

^ ‘He lives to build, not boast a 
generous race : 

No tenth transmitter of a foolish 
face.’ Ib. 

‘ ‘ The Bastard-. Apoem, inscribed 
with all due reverence to Mrs. Bret, 
once Countess of Macclesfield. By 
Richard Savage, son of tlie late Earl 
Rivers. London, printed for T. 
Worrall, 1728.’ Fol. first edition. P. 
Cunningham. Between Savage’s 
character, as drawn by Johnson, and 
Johnson himself there are many 
points of likeness. Each ‘always 
presented a steady confidence in his 
own capacity,’ and of each it might 
be said ;—‘ Wliatever faults may be 
imputed to him, the virtue of suffer¬ 
ing well cannot be denied him,’ 
Each ‘excelled in the arts of con¬ 
versation and therefore willingly 
practised them.’ In Savage’s refusal 
to enter a house till some clothes had 


been taken away that had beer 
for hiin ‘ with some neglect of 
monies,’ we ’have the counterpa 
Johnson’s throwing away the 
pair of shoes that had been set a 
door. Of Johnson the following 
are as true as of Savage:— 
distresses, however afflictive, 1 
dejected him ; in his lowest sta 
wanted not spirit to assert the na 
dignity of wit, and was always r 
to repress that insolence whicl 
superiority of fortune incited ; 
he never admitted any gross fa 
arities, or submitted to be tri 
otherwise than as an equal.’ Of 
men it might be said that ‘it \v 
no time of his life any part 0 
character to Ire the first of tire 
pany that desired to separate,’ ! 
‘would prolong iris conversatio 
midniglit, without considering 
business might require his fri 
application in the morning;’ and 
could plead the same excuse 
‘ when he left his company, he 
abandoned to gloomy reflect 
Each had the same ‘accurate 
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It is remarkable, that in this biographical disquisition there 
appears a very strong symptom of Johnson’s prejudice against 
players'; a prejudice which maybe attributed to the following 
causes : first, the imperfection of his organs, which were so 
defective that he was not susceptible of the fine impressions 
which theatrical excellence produces upon the generality of 
mankind ; secondly, the cold rejection of his tragedy; and, 
lastly, the brilliant success of Garrick, who had been his pupil, 
who had come to London at the same time with him, not in 
a much more prosperous state than himself, and whose talents 
he undoubtedly rated low, compared with his own. His being 
outstripped by his pupil in the race of immediate fame, as 
well as of fortune, probably made him feel some indignation, 
as thinking that whatever might be Garrick’s merits in his ai't, 
the reward was too great when compared with what the most 
successful efforts of literary labour could attain. At all periods 
of his life Johnson used to talk contemptuously of players®; but 
in this work he speaks of them with locculiar acrimon}^; for 


ment,’ the same ‘quick apprehen¬ 
sion,’ the same ‘ tenaeious memory.’ 
In reading such lines as the following 
■who does not think, not of the man 
■whose biography was ■written, but of 
the biographer himself?—‘ He had 
the peculiar felicity that his atten¬ 
tion never deserted him; he was 
present to every object, and regardful 
of the most trifling occurrences . . . 
To this quality is to be imputed the 
extent of his knowledge, compared 
with the small time which he spent 
in visible endeavours to acquire it. 
He mingled in cursory conversation 
with the same steadiness of attention 
as others apply to a lecture . . . His 
judgment was eminently exact both 
with regard to writings and to men. 
The knowledge of life was indeed his 
chief attainment.’ Of J ohnson’s Zon- 
(/on, as of Savage’s TAe Wanderer, 
it might equally well be said ‘ Nor 
can it without some degree of indig¬ 
nation and concern be told that he 
told the copy for ten guineas.’ 

' ‘Savage was now again aban¬ 


doned to fortune without any other 
friend than Mr. Wilks ; a man who, 
whatever were his iibililios or skill a.s 
an actor, deserves at least to be 
remembered for his virtues, which 
arc not often to be found in the 
world, and perhaps less often in his 
profession than in others. To bo 
humane, generous, and candid is a 
very high degree of merit in any 
case, but those qualities deserve still 
greater praise rvhen they are found 
in that con’dition which makes almost 
every other man, for whatever reason, 
contemptuous, insolent, petulant, self¬ 
ish, and brutal.’ Johnson’s Works, 
viii. 107. 

” In his old age he wrote as ho 
had written in the vigour of his man¬ 
hood ;—‘To the censure of Collier 
. .. he [Dryden] makes little reply; 
being at the age of sixty-eight atten¬ 
tive to better things than the claps 
of a play-house.’ Johnson’s Works, 
vii. 295. See i>ost, 'April 29, 1773, 
and Sept. 2i, 1777. 


which, 
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which, perhaps, there was formerly too much reason from the 
licentious and dissolute manners of those engaged in that 
profession'. Itfs but justice to add, that in our own time such 
a change has taken place, that there is no longer room for such 
an unfavourable distinction''. 

His schoolfellow and friend. Dr. Taylor, told me a pleasant 
anecdote of Johnson’s triumphing over his pupil David Garrick. 
When that great actor had played some little time at Goodman’s 
fields, Johnson and Taylor went to see him perform, and after¬ 
wards passed the evening at a tavern with him and old Giffardh 
Johnson, who was ever depreciating stage-players, after censuring 
some mistakes in emphasis which Garrick had committed in the, 
course of that night’s acting, said, ‘ the players. Sir, have got 
a kind of rant, with which they run on, without any regard either, 
to accent or emphasis'*.’ Both Garrick and Giffard were offended 
at this sarcasm, and endeavoured to refute it; upon which John¬ 
son rejoined, ‘Well now. I’ll give you something to speak, with 
which you are little acquainted, and then we shall sec how just 
my observation is. That shall be the criterion. Let me hear 


' Johnson, writing of the latter 
half of the seventeenth century, 
says;—‘ The playhouse was abhorred 
by the Puritans, and avoided by 
those who desired the character of 
seriousness or decency. A grave 
lawyer would have debased his dig¬ 
nity, and a young trader would have 
impaired his credit, by appearing in 
those mansions of dissolute licen¬ 
tiousness.’ Johnson’s Works, vii. 270. 
The following lines in Churchill’s 
Apology [Poems, i. 65), published in 
1761, shew how strong, even at that 
time, was the feeling against strolling 
players :— 

‘The strolling tribe, a despicable 
race. 

Like wand’ring Arabs shift from 
place to place. 

Vagrants by law, to Justice open 
laid, 

, They tremble, of the beadle’s lash 
afraid. 


And fawning cringe, for wretched 
means of life, 

To Madam May’ross, or his 
Worship’s Wife.’ 

“ Johnson himself recognises the 
change in the public estimation ;— 
‘In Dryden’s time,’ he writes, ‘the 
drama was very far from that 
universal approbation which it has 
now obtained.’ Works, vii. 270. 

^ Giffard was the manager of the 
theatre in Goodman’s Fields, where 
Garrick, on Oct. 19, 1741, made his 
first appearance before a London, 
audience. Murphy’s Garrick, pp. 13, 
16. 

'* ‘ Colonel Pennington said, Gar¬ 
rick sometimes failed in emphasis;- 
as, for in.stancc, in Hamlet, 

“ I w.ill speak daggers to her; but 
use none ; ” 
instead of 

" I will speak daggers to her ; but 
use none.” ’ 

Boswell’s Hebrides, Aug. 28, 1773. 

you 
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you repeat the ninth Commandment, “ Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbour.”’ Both tried at it, said Dr. Taylor, 
and both mistook the emphasis, which should be upon not and 
false witness\ Johnson put them right, and enjoyed his victory 
with great glee. 

His Life of Savage was no sooner published, than the following 
liberal praise was given to it, in The Chamfion, a periodical 
paper ; ‘ This pamphlet is, without flattery to its authour, as just 
and well written a piece as of its kind I ever saw; so that at the 
same time that it highly deserves, it certainly stands very little 
in need of this recommendation. As to the history of the 
unfortunate person, whose memoirs compose this work, it is 
certainly penned with equal accuracy and spirit, of which I am 
so much the better judge, as I know many of the facts mentioned 
to be strictly true, and very fairly related. Besides, it is not 
only the story of Mr. Savage, but innumerable incidents relating 
to other persons, and other affairs, which renders this a very 
amusing, and, withal, a very instructive and valuable performance. 
The author’s observations are short, significant, and just, as his 
narrative is remarkably smooth, and well disposed. His reflec¬ 
tions open to all the recesses of the human heart; and, in a word, 
a more just or pleasant, a more engaging or a more improving 
treatise, on all the excellencies and defects of human nature, is 
scarce to be found in our own, or, perhaps, any other language^’ 

Johnson’s partiality for Savage made him entertain no doubt 
of his story, however extraordinary and improbable. It never 
occurred to him to question his being the son of the Countess of 
Macclesfield, of whose unrelenting barbarity he so loudly com¬ 
plained, and the particulars of which are related in so strong and 


' I suspect Dr. Taylor was in¬ 
accurate in this statement. The 
emphasis should be equally upon 
shalt and not^ as both concur to form 
the negative injunction ; and false 
witness, like the other acts prohibited 
in the Decalogue, should not be 
marked by any peculiar emphasis, 
but only be distinctly enunciated. 
Boswell, 

’ This character of the Life oj 
Savage was not written by Fielding 


as has been supposed, but most 
probably by Ralph, who, as appears 
from the minutes of the partners of 
The Champion, in the possession 
of Mr. Reed of Staple Inn, succeeded 
Fielding in his share of the paper, 
before the date of that eulogium. 
Boswell. Ralph is mentioned in 
The Dunciad, iii. 165. A curious 
account of him is given in Benjamin 
Franklin’s Memoirs, i. 54 - 87 ) and 
245. 


affecting 
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affecting a manner in Johnson’s life of him. Johnson was 
certainly well warranted in publishing his narrative, however 
offensive it might be to the lady and her relations, because her 
alledged unnatural and cruel conduct to her son, and shameful 
avowal of guilt, were stated in a Life of Savage now lying before 
me, which came out so early as and no attempt had been 
made to confute it, or to punish the authoiu 01 pi inter as a 
libeller : but for the honour of human nature, we should be glad 
to find the shocking tale not true; and, from a respectable 
gentleman* connected with the lady’s family, I have leceived 
sueli information and remarks, as joined to my own inquiries, 
will, I think, render it at least somewhat doubtful, especially 
when we consider that it must have originated from the person 
himself who went by the name of Richard Savage. 

If the maxim falsum in unofalstm in omnibus, were to be 
received without qualification, the credit of Savage’s narrative, as 
conveyed to us, would be annihilated ; for it contains some 
assertions which, beyond a question, are not trucb 

I. In order to induce a belief that Earl Rivers, on account of 
a criminal connection with whom. Lady Macclesfield is said 
to have been divorced from her husband, by Act of Parliament^, 
had a peculiar anxiety about the child which she bore to him, it 
is alledged, that his Lordship gave him his own name, and had 
it duly recorded in the register of St. Andrew’s, Holborn I have 
carefully inspected that register, but no such entry is to be 
found^. 


‘ The late Francis Cockayne Cust, 
Esq., one of his Majesty’s Counsel. 
Boswell, 

” ‘Savage’s veracity was questioned, 
but with little reason ; his accounts, 
though not indeed always the same, 
were generally consistent. When 
he loved any man, he suppressed all 
his faults : and, when he had been 
offended by him, concealed all his 
virtues: but his characters wore 
generally true so far as he pro¬ 
ceeded ; though it cannot be denied 
that his partiality might have some¬ 
times the effect of falsehood.’ John¬ 
son’s Works, viii. 190. 


^ 1697. POSWEI.L. 

■' Johnson’s Works, viii. 98. 

® The story on which Mr. Cust so 
much relics, that .Savage was a sup¬ 
posititious child, not the son of Lord 
Rivers and Lady Macclesfield, but 
the offspring of a shoemaker, intro¬ 
duced in consequence of her real 
son’s death, was, without doubt, 
grounded on the circumstance of 
Lady Macclesfield having, in 1696, 
previously to the birth of Savage, 
had a daughter by the Earl Rivers, 
who died in her infancy; a fact 
which was proved in the course of 
the proceedings on Lord Maccles- 

3 . It 



perused the Journals of both houses of Parliament at the period 
of her divorce, and there find it authentically ascertained, that so 
far from voluntarily submitting to the ignominious charge of 
adultery, she made a strenuous defence by her Counsel ; the bill 
having been first moved 15th January, 1697, in the House of 
Lords, and proceeded on, (with various applications for time 
to bring up witnesses at a distance, &c.) at intervals, till the 
3d of March, when it passed. It was brought to the Commons, 
by a message from the Lords, the 5th of March, proceeded on 
the 7th, loth, nth, 14th, and 15th, on which day, after a full 
examination of witnesses on both sides, and hearing of Counsel, 


field’s Bill of Divorce. Most fictions 
of this kind have some admixture of 
truth in them. MaUONE. From 
The Earl of MacclesJieMs Case, it 
appears that ‘Anne, Countess of 
Macclesfield, under the name of 
Madam Smith, in Fox Court, near 
Brook Street, Holborn, was delivered 
of a male child on the i6th of 
January, 1696-7, who was baptized 
on the Monday following, the i8th, 
and registered by the name of 
Richard, the son of John Smith, by 
Mr, Burbridge; and, from the pri¬ 
vacy, was supposed by Mr. Burbridge 
to be “a by-blow or bastard.’” It 
also appears, that during her delivery, 
the lady wore a mask; and that 
Mary Pegler, on the next day after 
the baptism, took a male child, whose 
mother was called Madam Smith, 
from the house of Mrs. Pheasant, in 
Fox Court [running from Brook Street 
in Gray’s Inn Lane], who went by 
the name of Mrs. Lee. 

Conformable to this statement is 
the entry in the register of St. 


Andrew’s, I-Iolborn, which is as 
follows, and which unqiicstionaljly 
records the baptism of Richard 
Savage, to whom Lord Rivers gave 
his own Christian n.amc, prefixed to 
the assumed surname of his niotlicr: 
—‘ Jitu. 1696-7. Richard, son of John 
Smith and Mary, in Fox Court, in 
Gray’s Inn Lane, Ijnjilizcd the 18th.’ 
Binot.ey. According to J olmson’s ac¬ 
count Savage did not letirn w)io his 
parents were till the death of hi.s 
nurse, who had always treated him 
as her son. Among her papers ho 
found some letters written by Lady 
Macclesfield’s mother proving his 
origin. Johnson’s Works, viii. 102. 
Why these letters were not laid 
before the public is not slated. 
J ohnsonwas one of the least credulous 
of men, and he was convinced by 
Savage’s story. Korace Walpole, 
too, does not seem to have doubted 
it. Walpole’s Inters, i. cv. 

* Johnson’s Works, viii. 97. 

° /A p. 142. 


It 
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it was reported without amendments, passed, and carried to the 
Lords. 

That Lady Macclesfield was convicted of the crime of which 
she was accused, cannot be denied ; but the question now is, 
whether the person calling himself Richard Savage was her son._ 

It has been said’, that when Earl Rivers was dying, and 
anxious to provide for all his natural children, he was informed 
by Lady Macclesfield that her son by him was dead. Whether, 
then, shall we believe that this was a malignant lie, invented by 
a mother to prevent her own child from receiving the bounty of 
his father, which was accordingly the consequence, if the person 
whose life Johnson wrote, was her son ; or shall we not rather 
believe that the joerson who then assumed the name of Richard 
Savage was an impostor, being in reality the son of the shoe¬ 
maker, under whose wife’s care® Lady Macclesfield’s child was 
placed; that after the death of the real Richard Savage, he 
attempted to personate him ; and that the fraud being known to 
Lady Macclesfield, he was therefore repulsed by her with just 
resentment? 

There is a strong circumstance in support of tlie last supposi¬ 
tion, though it has been mentioned as an aggravation of Lady 
Macclesfield’s unnatural conduct, and that is, her having pre¬ 
vented him from obtaining the benefit of a legacy left to him by 
Mrs. Lloyd his god-mother. For if there was such a legacy left, 
his not being able to obtain payment of it, must be imputed 
to his consciousness that he was not the real person. The just 
inference should be, that by the death of Lady Macclesfield’s 
child before its god-mother, the legacy became lapsed, and 
therefore that Johnson’s Richard Savage was an impostor. If 
he had a title to the legacy, he could not have found any 
difficulty in recovering it; for had the executors resisted his 
claim, the whole costs, as well as tlie legacy, m.ust have been 
paid by them, if he had been the child to whom it was given^. 

The talents of Savage, and the mingled fire, rudeness, pride. 


‘ Johnson’s Works, p. loi. 

® According to Johnson’s account 
(Johnson’s Works, viiu 102), tlie shoe¬ 
maker under whom Savage was 
placed on trial as an apprentice was 
not the husband of his nurse. 


^ He was in his tenth year when 
she died. ‘ He had none to prosecute 
his claim, to shelter him from oppres¬ 
sion, or call in law to the assistance 
of justice.’ 16 . p. 99. 


meanness, 
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meanness, and ferocity of his character", concur in making it 
credible that he was fit to plan and carry on an ambitious and 
daring scheme of imposture, similar instances of which have not 
been wanting in higher spheres, in the history of different 
countries, and have had a considerable degree of success. 

Yet, on the other hand, to the companion of Johnson, (who 
through whatever medium he was conveyed into this world,—be 
it ever so doubtful ‘ To whom related, or by whom begot^,’ was, 
unquestionably, a man of no common endowments,) we must 
allow the weight of general repute as to his Status or parentage, 
though illicit; and supposing him to be an impostor, it seems 
straqge that Lord Tyrconnel, the nephew of Lady Macclesfield, 
should patronise him, and even admit him as a guest in his 
family^ Lastly, it must ever appear very suspicious, that three 

‘ Johnson’s companion appears to ceived the voluntai-y bounty of Lord 
liave persuaded that lofty-minded Tyrconnel, and had been dismissed 
man, that he resembled him in having by him, long before the nrurder was 
a noble pride; for Johnson, after committed, and that his Lordship 
painting ill strong colours the quarrel was very instrumental in procuring 
between Lord Tyrconnel and Savage, Savage’s pardon, by his intercession 
asserts that ‘the spirit of Mr. Savage, with the Queen, through Lady Hert- 
indeed, never suffered him to solicit ford. If, therefore, he had been 
a reconciliation: he returned re- desirous of preventing the publication 
proach for reproach, and insult for by Savage, he would have left him to 
insult.’ \lb. p. 141.] But the re- his fate. Indeed I must observe, 
spectable gentleman to whom I have that although Johnson mentions that 
alluded, has in his possession a letter Lord Tyrconnel’s patronage of Sa- 
from Savage, after Lord Tyrconnel vage was‘upon his promise to lay 
had discarded him, addressed to the aside his design of exposing the 
Keverend Mr. Gilbert, his Lordship’s cruelty of his mother,’ [Johnson’s 
Chaplain, in which he requests him. Works, v\\\. 124], the great biographer 
in the humblest manner, to represent has forgotten that he himself has 
his case to the Viscount. Boswell, mentioned, that Savage's story had 
“ ‘Howloved, how honoured once, been told several years before in 
avails thee not. The Plain Dealer ; from which he 

To whom related, or by whom quotes this strong saying of the 
begot.’ generous Sir Richard Steele, that 

Elegy to the Memory of ‘the inhumanity of his mother had 
an Unfortunate Lady. given him a right to find every good 

^ Trusting to Savage’s information, man his father.’ \Jb. p. 104.] At the 
Johnson represents this unhappy same time it must be acknowledged, 
man’s being received as a companion that Lady Macclesfield and her re- 
by Lord Tyrconnel, and pensioned lations might still wish that her story 
by his Lordship, as if posteriour to should not be brought into more 
Savage’s conviction and pardon. But conspicuous notice by the satirical 
I am assured, that Savage had rc- pen of Savage. BOSWELL. 

different 
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different accounts of the Life of Richard Savage, one publish 
in The Plain Dealer, in 1724, another in 1737, and another 
the powerful pen of Johnson, in 1744 ) S-rid all of them wh 
Lady Macclesfield was alive, should, notwithstanding the sevf 
attacks upon her', have been suffered to pass without a 
publick and effectual contradiction. 

I have thus endeavoured to sum up the evidence upon t 
case, as fairly as I can ; and the result seems to be, tl 
the world must vibrate in a state of uncertainty as to what v 
the truth. 

This digression, I trust, will not be censured, as it relates tc 
matter exceedingly curious, and very intimately connected w 
Johnson, both as a man and an authour^. 


^ According to J ohnson, she was at 
Bath when Savage’s poem of The 
Bastard was published. ‘ She could 
not,’ he wrote, ‘enter titc assembly- 
rooms or cross the walks without 
iDcing saluted with sonic lines from 
The Bastard. This was perhaps the 
first time that she ever discovered' a 
sense of shame, and on this occasion 
the power of wit was very con¬ 
spicuous ; the wretch who had with¬ 
out scruple proclaimed herself an 
adulteress, and who had first en¬ 
deavoured to starve her son, then to 
transport him, and aftei-warcls to 
hang him, was not able to bear the 
representation of her own conduct; 
but fled from reproach, though she 
felt no pain from guilt, and left Bath 
with the utmost haste to shelter her¬ 
self among the crowds of London.’ 
Johnson’s Works, viii. 14J. 

“ Miss Mason, after having forfeited 
the title of Lady Macclesfield by 
divorce, was married to Colonel 
Brett, and, it is said, was well known 
in all the polite circles. Colley 
Cibber, I am informed, had so high 
an opinion of her taste and judgement 
as to genteel life, and manners, that 
he submitted cvci'y scene of his 
Careless Husband to Mrs. Brett’s 
revisal and correction. Colonel 
Brett was reported to be too free 


in his gallantly with his Lady’s mi 
Mrs. Brett came into a room < 
day in her own house, and found 
Colonel and her maid both 1 
asleep in two chairs. She tied 
white handkerchief round her h 
band’s neck, which was a sulhci 
proof that she had discovered 
intrigue ; but she never at any ti 
took notice of it to him. This 
ciclent, as I am told, gave occas 
to the well-wrought scene of 
Charles and Lady Easy and Edgi 
BOSWELU. Lady Macclesfield d 
17 S 3 ) above 80. Her cW 

daughter, by Col. Brett, was, for 
few last months of his life, 
mistress of George I. (Walpo 
Reminiscences, i. cv.) Her m 
riage ten years after her ro 
lover’s death is thus announced 
the Gejit. Mag., 1737;— 'Sept. 
Sir W. Leman, of North all, Ba 
to Miss Brett [Britt] of Bond Sir 
an heiressp and again next mo 
—‘ Oct. 8. Sir William Leman 
Northall, Baronet, to Miss Br 
half sister to Mr. Savage, son to 
late Earl Rivers f for the differci 
of date I know not how to accoii 
but the second insertion was, 
doubt, made by Savage to count 
ance hiS own pretensions. Crok 
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He this year wrote the Preface to the Harleian Miscellany'-P 
The selection of the pamphlets of which it was composed was 
made by Mr. Oldys^, a man of eager curiosity and Indefatigable 
diligence, who first exerted that spirit of inquiry into the litera¬ 
ture of the old English writers, by which the works of our great 
dramatick poet have of late been so signally illustrated. 

In 1745 he published a pamphlet entitled Miscellatieons Obser¬ 
vations on the Tragedy of Macheih, with remarks on Sir T. 
His {Sir Thomas Haniners) Edition of Shaksfeare.* To which 
he affixed, proposals for a new edition of that poet^. 

As we do not trace any thing else published by him during 
the course of this year, we may conjecture that he was occupied 
entirely with that work. But the little encouragement which 
was given by the publick to his anonymous proposals for the 
execution of a task which Warburton was known to have under¬ 
taken, probably damped his ardour. His pamphlet, however, 
was highly esteemed, and was fortunate enough to obtain the 
approbation even of the supercilious Warburton himself, who, in 
the Preface to his Shakspeare published two years afterwards, 
thus mentioned it; ‘As to all those things which have been 


' ‘ Among the names of subscribers 
to the Harleian Miscellany there 
occurs that of “ Sarah Johnson, book¬ 
seller in Lichfield.”’ Johnsoniana, 
p. 466. 

” A brief account of Oldys is given 
in the Gent. Mag. liv. 161, 260. Like 
so many of his fellows he was thrown 
into the Fleet. ‘ After poor Oldys’s 
release, such was his affection'for the 
place that he constantly spent his 
evenings there.’ 

^ In the Felj. number of the Cent. 
Mag. for this year (p. 112) is the 
following advertisement;—‘ Speedily 
will be published (price u.) Miscel¬ 
laneous Observations on the Tragedy 
of Macbeth^ with remarks on Sir T.- 
H.’s edition of Shakes fear; to which 
is affix’d proposals for a new edition 
of Shakesfear, with a specimen. 
Printed for J. Roberts in Warwick 
Lane.’ In the March number (p. 114), 
under the date of March 31, it is 


announced that it will be published 
on April 6. In spite of the two ad¬ 
vertisements, and the title-page which 
agrees with the advertisements, I be¬ 
lieve that the Proposals were not 
published till eleven years later (see 
fast, end of 1756). I cannot hear of 
any copy of the Miscellaneous Obser- 
vations Which contains them. The 
advertisement is a third time repeated 
in the April number of the Gent. 
Mag. for 1745 (p. 224), but the Pro¬ 
posals are not this time mentioned. 
Tom Davies the bookseller gives 1756 
as the date of their publication {Misc. 
and Fugitive Pieces, ii. 87). Perhaps 
Johnson or the booksellers were dis¬ 
couraged by Hanmer’s Shakesfeare 
as well as by Warburton’s. Johnson 
at the end of the Miscellaneotts Obser¬ 
vations says :—‘ After the foregoing 
pages were printed, the late edition 
of Shakespeare ascribed to Sir T. H. 
fell into my hands.' 


published 
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published under the titles of Essays, Remarks, Observations, &c, 
on Shakspeare, if you except some critical notes on Macbeth, 
given as a specimen of a projected edition, and written, as 
appears, by a man of parts and genius, the rest are absolutely 
below a serious notice.’ 

Of this flattering distinction shewn to him by Warburton, 
a veiy grateful remembrance was ever entertained by Johnson, 
who said, 'He praised me at a time when praise was of value 
to me.’ 

1746: ^TAT, 37,]—In 1746 it is probable that he was still 
employed upon his Shakspeare, which perhaps he laid aside for 
a time, upon account of the high expectations which were formed 
of Warburton’s edition of that great poet'. It is somewhat 
curious, that his literary career appears to have been almost 
totally suspended in the years 1745 and 1746, those years which 
were marked by a-civil war in Great-Britain, when a rash attempt 
was made to restore the House of Stuart to the throne. That 
he had a tenderness for that unfortunate House, is well known; 
and some may fancifully imagine, that a sympathetick anxiety 
impeded the exertion of his intellectual powers ; but I am 
inclined to think, that he was, during this time, sketching the 
outlines of his great philological work“. 


' ‘ The excellence of the edition 
proved to be by no means propor¬ 
tionate to the arrogance of the editor.’ 
Cambridge Shakespeare, i. xxxiv. 

“ ‘When you see Mr. Johnson 
pray [give] my compliments, and tell 
him I esteem him as a great genius 
—quite lost both to himself and the 
world.’ Gilbert Walmesley to Gar¬ 
rick, Nov. 3, 1746. Garrick Corre¬ 
spondence, i. 45. Mr. Walmesley’s 
letter does not shew that Johnson 
was idle. The old man had expected 
great things from him. ‘ I have 
great hopes,’ he had written in 1737 
(see a 7 ite, p. 102), ‘ that he will turn 
out a fine tragedy writer.” In the 
nine years in which Johnson had been 
in town he had done, no doubt, much 
admirable work ; but by his poem of 
Londo 7 t only was'he known to the 


public. His Life of Savage did 
not bear his name. His Observa¬ 
tions 071 Macbeth were published in 
April, 1745 ; his Pla 7 i of the Dic- 
tio 7 xary in 1774. What was Johnson 
doing meanwhile? Boswell con¬ 
jectures that he was- engaged on his 
Shakespeare and his Dictionary. 
That he went on working at his 
Shakespeare when the prospect of 
publishing was so remote that he 
could not issue his proposals is very 
unlikely. That he had been for 
some time engaged on his Dictio 7 ia 7 y 
before he addressed Lord Chester¬ 
field is shewn by the opening sen¬ 
tences of the Ptan. Mr. Croker’s 
conjecture that he was absent or 
concealed on account of some diffi¬ 
culties which had arisen through the 
rebellion of 1745 is absurd. At no 

None 


he been master of his own will, have engaged himself, rathcr 
than on any other subject,’ 

1747 : /ETAT. 38.] — In 1747 it.is .supposed that the Gentleman's 
Magazine for May was enriched by him with five' short poetical 
pieces, distinguished by three asterisks. The first is a translation, 
or rather a paraphrase, of a Latin Epitaph on Sir Thomas 
Hanmer. Whether the Latin was his, or not, I have never 
heard, though I should think it probably was, if it be certain 
that he wrote the English” ; as to which my only cause of doubt 


time' of his life had he been an- ardent 
Jacobite. ‘I have heard him de¬ 
clare,’ writes Boswell, ‘that if holding 
up his right hand would have secured 
victory at Culloden to Prince 
Charles’s army, he was not sure he 
would have held it up;’ ^osi, July 
14, 1763. ‘He had never in his life 
been in a nonjuring meeting-house ; ’ 
^ost, June g, 1784. 

For the fact that he wrote- very 
little, if indeed anything, in the Gent. 
Mag. during these years more than 
one reason may be given. In the 
first place, public affairs take up an 
unusual amount of room in its 
columns. Thus in the number for 
Dec. 1745 we read:—‘Our readers 
being too much alarmed by tite 
present rebellion to relish with their 
usual delight the Debates in the 
Senate of LilUput we shall post¬ 
pone them for a season, that we, may 
be able to furnish out a fuller enter¬ 
tainment of what we find to be more 
suitable to their present taste,’ In lire 
Preface it is stated;—‘We have sold 
more of our books than we desire 
for several months past, and are 
heartily sorry for the occasion of it, 

VOL, I. 


tile present troubles.-’ During these 
years then much less space was 
given to literature. But besides this, 
Johnson likely enough refused to 
write for the Magazine when it 
shewed itself strongly Hanoverian. 
He would highly disapprove of A 
Nev) Protestant Litany, which was 
written after the following fashion ;— 
‘ May Spaniards, or French, all who 
join with a Highland, 

In disturbirtg the peace of this our 
blcss’d island, 

Meet tempests on sea and halters 
on dry l.^nd. 

We beseech Thee to hear us, 
good Lord,’ 

Gent. Mag. xv. 551. 
He would be disgusted the following 
year at seeing the Duke of Cumber¬ 
land praised as ‘ the greatest man 
alive’ (Gent. Mag. xvi. 235), and 
sung in verse that would have almost 
disgraced Cibber (p. 36). It is re¬ 
markable that there is no mention of 
Johnson’s Plan of a Dictioiiary in the 
Magazine. Perhaps some coolness 
had risen between him and Cave. 

‘ Boswell proceeds to mention six. 

° In Mrs. Williams’s Miscellanies, 

is, 




N 
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is, that his slighting character of Hanmer as an editor, in 
Observations on Macbeth, is very different from that in 1 
‘ Epitaph.’ It may be said, that there is the same contrari< 
between the character in the Observations, and that in his o 
Preface to Shakspeare' ; but a considerable time elaps 
between the one publication and the other, whereas 1 
Observations and the ‘ Epitaph ’ came close together. 1 

others are ‘To Miss-, on her giving the Authour a g< 

and silk net-work Purse of her own weaving;’ ‘Stella 
Mourning ‘The Winter’s Walk ‘An Ode ;’ and, ‘To Ly 
an elderly Lady.’ I am not positive that all these were 
productions®; but as ‘The Winter’s Walk’ has never be 


in which this paraphrase is inserted, 
it is stated that the Latin epitaph 
was written by Dr. Freind. I do 
not think that the English version is 
by Johnson. I should be sorry to 
ascribe to him such lines as :— 
‘Illustrious age! how bright thy 
glories shone. 

When Ilanmcr filled the chair— 
and Anne the throne.’ 

’ In the Observations, Johnson, 
writing of Hanmer, says ;—‘ Surely 
the weapons of criticism ought not 
to be blunted against an editor who 
can imagine that he is restoring 
poetry while he is amusing himself 
with alterations like these :— 

For,—This is the sergeant 

Wlio like a good and hardy 
soldier fought; 

—This is the sci'gcant who ■ 
Like a right good and hardy 
scyldier fought. 

Such hannless industry may surely 
be forgiven, if it cannot be praised ; 
may he therefore never want a mono¬ 
syllable \vIio can use it with such won¬ 
derful dexterity.’ Johnson’s Works, 
V. 93. In his Preface to Shakespeare 
published eighteen years later, he 
describes Hanmer as ‘ A man, in my 
opinion, eminently qualified by nature 
for such studies.’ Jb. p. 139. The 
editors of the Cambridge Shakespeare 

(\ llnnc u/ritP* nf _ 


‘A countiy gentleman of great 
genuity and lively fancy, but with 
knowledge of older literature, 
taste for research, and no ear for 
rhythm of earlier English ve 
amused his leisure hours by sc: 
bling down his own and his frier 
guesses in Pope’s Shakespeare! 

® In the Universal Visiter, to wl 
Johnson contributed, the mark wl 
is affixed to some pieces imqucsti 
ably his, is also found subjoinec 
others, of which he certainly was 
the author. The mark therefore 
not ascertain the poems in quesi 
to have been written by him. T 
were probably the productions 
Hawkesworth, who, it is bcliei 
was afflicted witli the gout. Malo 
It is most unlikely that John 
wote such poor poems as these, 
shall not easily be persuaded I 
the following lines are his ;— 

‘ Love warbles in the vocal gro 
And vegetation paints the ph 

‘ And love and hate alike imploi 
The skies—“ That Stella me 
no more.” ’ 

‘The Winter’s Walk’has two g 
lines, but these may have been : 
plied by Johnson. The lines 
‘ Lyce, an elderly Lady,’ woulc 
written by him, have been taker 

o enPivA Lie? iiiiTa 
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controverted to be his, and all of them have the same mark, 
it is reasonable to conclude that they are all written by the 
same hand. Yet to the Ode, in which we find a passage 
very charactcristick of him, being a learned description of the 
gout, 

‘Unliappy, whom to beds of pain 
A 7 -thritkk tyranny consigns;’ 

tliere is the following note : ‘ The authoiir being ill of the gout: ’ 
but John.son was not attacked with that distemper till at a very 
late period of his life’. May not this, however, be a poetical 
fiction ? VVIty may not a poet suppose himself to have the gout, 
as well as suppose himself to be in love, of which we have 
innumerable instances, and which has been admirably ridiculed 
by Johnson in his Life of Covelcy'^ ? I have also some difficulty 
to believe that he could produce such a group of conceits^ as 
appear in the verses to Lyce, in which he claims for this ancient 
IDcrsonagc as good a right to be assimilated to heaven^ as 
nymphs whom other poets have flattered ; he therefore 
ironically ascribes to her the attributes of the shy^ in such 
stanzas as this: 

' Her teeth the 7 iiyht with darkness die.s, 

She’s starr'd with pimples o’er; 

Her tongue like nimble Hylitiiiiig plies, 

And can with ihnndcr roar.’ 

But as at a very advanced age he could condescend to trifle 
in namby-pamby'^ rh3^mcs, to please Mrs. Thrale and her 
daughter, he may have, in his earlier years, composed such a 
piece as this. 

It is remarkable, that in tlii.s first edition of The Winter^s 
Walk, the concluding line is much more John.sonian than it was 
afterwards printed ; for in subsequent editions, after praying 
Stella to ‘ snatch him to her arm.s,’ he says, 

‘And shield me from the ills of life.’ 


' See under Sept. 18, 1783. 

■ “ See Johnson’s Works, vii. 4, 34. 

^ Boswell italicises conceits to 
shew that he is using- it in the sense 
in which Johnson uses it in his criti- 
cism of Cowley‘Those conceits 
Addison calls mi.xed wit; that is. 


wit which consists of thoughts true 
in one sense of the expression and 
false in the other.’ Ib. vii. 35. 

^ Namby Paniby was the name 
given to Ambrose Philips by Pope. 
Ib. viii. 39S 

N 3 


Whereas 
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Whereas in the first edition it is 


. ‘And hide me from the' sight of life.’ 

A hoiTOui' at life in general is more consonant with Johns 
habitual gloomy Cast of thought. 

I have heard him repeat with great energy the follov 
verses, which appeared in the GentUmm's Magazine for h 
this year ; but I have no authority to say they were his c 
Indeed orie of the best criticks of our age' suggests to me, 

‘ the word indifferently being used in the sense of wit, 
concernl and being also very unpoetica), renders it improb 
that they should have been his composition. 


‘ On Lord Lovat’s Exeention. 

‘ Pity’d by gentle litinds Kilmarnock died • 
The brave, B.\i, merino, were on thy side; 
Radclifce, unhappy in his crimes of youth 
Steady in what he still mistook for truth. 
Beheld his death so decently unmov’d. 

The soft lamented, and the brave approv’d. 
But Lovat’s fate^ indifferently we view, 
'J'rue to no King, to no religion true; 

No fair forgets the ruin he has done; 

No child laments the tyrant of his son ; 


* Malone most likely is meant. 
Mr. Croker says :—‘ Johnson has 
differetitly” in the sense of “ without 
concern ” in his Dictionary, with this 
example frorh Shakespeare, “And I 
will look on death indifferently.” ’ 
Johnson however here defines indif¬ 
ferently as in a neutral statej with¬ 
out wish or aversionj which is not 
the same as without concern. The 
passage, which is from Julius Ccesar, 
I, 2, is not correctly given. It is— 

‘ Set honour in one eye and death 
i’ the other 

And I will look on both indiffer¬ 
ently.’ 

We may compare Johnson’s use 
of mdifferent in liis Letter to 
Chesterfield, post, Feb. 7, 1755 :— 
‘The notice which you have been 
pleased to take of my labours .. . lias 


been delayed till 1 am indiffc 
and cannot enjoy it.’ 

® ‘ Radcliffe, when quite a boy 
been engaged in the rebellio 
1715, and being attainted hat 
caped'from Newgate. . . . Durin 
insurrection [of I74S]) having 
captured on board a French v 
bound for Scotland, he was airai 
on his original sentence which 
slumbered so long. The only 
now conceded fo him was con 
to his identity. For such a o 
there was no precedent, exce; 
the case of Sir Walter Ra: 
which had brought shame upo 
reign of James I.’ Campbell’s L 
cellars (edit. 1846), v. 108. Carr 
adds, ‘his execution, I think, re 
great disgrace upon Lord Hardv 
[the Lord Chancellor].’ 

^ In the original end. 
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No tory pities, thinking what he was ; 

No whig compassions, ybr he left the muse; 

The brave regret not, for he was not brave; 

The hottest mourn not, knowing him a knave' I ’ 

This year his old pupil and friend, David Garrick, having 
become joint patentee and manager of Drury-lane theatre, 
Johnson honoured his opening of it with a Prologue'^,* which for 
just and manly dramatick criticism, on the whole range of the 
English stage, as well as for poetical excellence^, is unrivalled. 
Like the celebrated Epilogue to the Distressed Mother^, it was. 


' These verses are somewhat too 
severe on the e.vtraordinary person 
who is the chief figure in them, for 
he was undoubtedly Ijrave. His 
pleasantly during his solemn trial 
(in which, by the way, I have heard 
Mr. David Hume observe, that we 
have one of the very few speeches of 
Mr. Murray, now Earl of Mansfield, 
authentically given) was very remark¬ 
able. When asked if he had any 
questions to put to Sir Everard 
Fawkener, who was one of tlic 
strongest witnesses against him, he 
answered, ‘ I only wish him joy of 
his young wife.’ And after sentence 
of death, in the horrible terms in 
cases of treason, was pronounced 
upon him, and he was retiring from 
the bar, he said, ‘ Fare you well, my 
Lords, we shall not all meet again in 
one place.’ He behaved with per¬ 
fect composure at his execution, and 
called out 'Duke et decorum est fro 
fatriA mark 

[‘ What joys, what glories round him 
wait. 

Who bravely for his country 
dies ! ” 

Fkancis. Horace, Odes, iii. 2. 13.] 
Boswkll. 

‘ Old Lovat was beheaded yesterday,’ 
wrote Horace Walpole on April 10, 
1747, ‘and died extremely well: with¬ 
out passion, affectation, buffoonery, 
or timidity; his behaviour was natural 
and intrepid.’ Letters, ii. 77. 


^ Sec fast, 1780, in Mr. Langton’s 
Collection. 

^ My friend, Mr. Courtenay, whose 
eulogy on Johnson’s Latin Poetry 
has been inserted in this Work \atite, 
p. 62], is no less happy in praising 
his English Poetry. 

But hark, he sings 1 the strain ev’n 
Pope admires ; 

Indignant virtue her own bard 
inspires. 

Sublimcasjuvenalhepourshis lays, 

And with the Roman shares con¬ 
genial praise;— 

In glowing numlrcrs noty he fires 
the age, 

And Shakspeare’s sun relumes the 
clouded stage. Boswiti^i,. 

“ The play is by Ambrose Philips. 
‘ It was concluded with the most suc¬ 
cessful Epilogue that was over yet 
spoken on the Engdish theatre. The 
three first nights it was recited twice ; 
and not only continued to be de¬ 
manded through the run, as it is 
termed, of the play; but, whenever 
it is recalled to the stage, where by 
peculiar fortune, though a copy from 
the French, it yet keeps its place, the 
Epilogue is still expected, and is still 
spoken.’ Johnson’s Works, viii. 389. 
See fast, April 21, 1773, note on 
Eustace Budgel. The Epilogue is 
given in vol. v. p. 228 of Bohn’s 
Addison, and the great success that 
it met with is described in The Sfec- 
/rt/w, No. 341. 

during 
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during the season, often called for by the audience. The most 
striking and brilliant pas.sages of it have been .so often repeated, 
and are so well recollected by all the lovers of the drama and of 
poetry, that it would be superfluous to point them out. In the 
Gentleman's Magarsine for Deceijrber this year, he inserted an 
‘ Ode on Winter,’ which is, I think, an admirable specimen of his 
genius for lyrick poetryh 

/. But the year 1747 is- distinguished as the epoch, wlien 
Johnson’s arduous and important work, his Dictionary of 
THE English Language, was announced to the woj-ld, by the 
publication of its Plan or Prospectus. 

How long this immense undertaking had been the object of 
his contemplation, I do not know. I once asked him by what 
means he had attained to that astonishing knowledge of our 
language, by which he was enabled to realise a design of such 
extent, and accumulated difficulty. He told me, that ‘it was 
not the effect of particular study; but that it had grown up in 
his mind insensibly.’ I have been informed by Mr. James 
Dodsley, that several years before this period, when Johnson 
was one day sitting in his brother Robert’s shop, he heard his 
brother suggest to him, that a Dietionary of the English 
Language would be a work that would be well received by 
the publick’; that Johnson seemed at first to catch at the 
proposition, but, after a pause, said, in his abrupt decisive 
manner, ‘ I believe I shall not undertake it.’ That he, however, 
had bestowed much thought upon the subject, before he 
published his Plan, is evident from the enlarged, clear, and 
accurate views which it exhibits ; and we find him mentioning 
in that tract, that many of the writers whose testimonies were to 
be produced as authorities, were selected by Popc^ ; which 


^ Such poor stuff as the following 
is certainly not by Johnson :— 

‘Let niusick sound the voice of joy! 
Or mirth repeat the jocund talc ; 

Let Love his wanton wiles employ. 
And o’er the season wine pre¬ 
vail.’ 

” ‘Dodsley first mentioned to me 
the scheme of an English Dictionai-y; 
but I had long thought of it.’ Post, 
Oct. 10, 1779. 


^ It would seem from the passage 
to which Boswell refers that Pope 
had wished that Johnson should 
undertake the Dictionary. Johnson, 
in mentioning Pope, says ;—‘ Of 
whom f may be justified in affirming' 
that were he still alive, solicitous as 
he was for the success of this work, 
he would not bo displeased tliat I. 
have undertaken it.’ Works, v. 20. 
As Pope died on May 30, 1744, this 


proves 
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proves that he had been furnished, probably by Mr. Robert 
Dodslcy, with whatever hints that eminent poet had contributed 
towards a great literary project, that had been the subject of 
important consideration in a former reign. 

The booksellers who contracted with Johnson, single and 
unaided, for the execution of a work, which in other countries 
has not been effected but by the co-operating exertions of many, 
were Mr. Robert Dodslcy, Mr. Charles Hitch', Mr. Andrew 
Millar, the two Messieurs Longman, and the two Messieurs 
Knapton. The price stipulated was fifteen hundred and seventy- 
five pounds^. 

The Plan was addressed to Philip Dormer, Earl of 
Chesterfield, then one of his Majcst3/’s Principal Secretaries 
of State^; a nobleman who was very ambitious of literary 
distinction, and who, upon being informed of the design, had 
expressed himself in terms very favourable to its success. There 
is, perhaps in every thing of any consequence, a secret history 
which it would be amusing to know, could we have it 
authentically communicated. Johnson told me"*, ‘Sir, the way 
in which the Plan of my Dictionary came to be inscribed to 
Lord Chesterfield, was this : I had neglected to write it by 
the time appointed. Dodsley suggested a desire to have it 
addressed to Lord Chesterfield. I laid hold of this as a pretext 
for delay, that it might be better done, and let Dodsley have his 
desire. I said to ray friend. Dr. Bathurst, “ Now if any. good 
comes of my addressing to Lord Chesterfield, it will be ascribed 
to deep policy, when, in fact, it was only a casual excuse for 
laziness.”' 


It is worthy of observation, that the Plan has not only the 


renders it likely that the work was 
begun earlier than Boswell thought. 

' In the title-page of the first 
edition after the name of Hitch 
comes that of L. Hawes. 

' ‘During the progress of the 
work he had received at different 
times the amount of his contract; 
and when his receipts were produced 
to him at a tavern-dinner given by 
the booksellers, it appeared that he 
had been paid a hundred pounds 
and upwards .more than his due.’ 


Murphy’s Johnson, p. 78. See post, 
beginning of 1756. 

^ ‘The truth is, that the several 
situations which I have been in 
having made me long the plastron 
[butt] of dedications, I am become 
as callous to flattery as some people 
are to abuse.’ Lord Chesterfield, 
date of Dec. 15, 1755 ; Chesterfield’s 
Misc. Works, iv. z66. 

■' September 22, 1777, going from 
Ashbourne in Derbyshire, to see 
Islam. Boswell. 


substantial 
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The style of the Plan'. 
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substantial merit of comprehension, perspicuity, and precision, 
but that the language of it Ls uncxceptionably excellent; it 
being altogether free from that inflation of style, and those 
uncommon but apt and cnergetick words", which in some of hi.s 
writings have been censured, with more petulance than justice ; 
and never was. there a moi'e dignified strain of compliment 
than that in which he courts the attention of one who, 
he had been persuaded to believe, would be a respectable 
patron. 

‘With regard to questions of purity or propriety, (says he) I was 
once in doubt whether I should not attribute to myself too much in 
attempting to decide them, and whether my irrovince was to extend 
beyond the proposition of the question, and the display of the suffrages 
on each side; hut I have been since determined by your Lordship’s 
o[)inion, to interpose my own judgement, and shall therefore endeavour 
to sujrport what apjrcars to me most consonant to grammar and reason. 
Aiisonius thought that modesty forbade him to plead inability for a 
task to which C,ia:.sar had judged him ecjual: 

■Cur me posse negeui posse quod ilk pulat'-l 
And I may hope, my I.ord, that since you, who.se authority in our 
-language is so generally acknowledged, have commissioned me to 
declare my own opinion, I shall be considered as exercising a kind of 
vicarious juri.scliction ; and that the power which might have been 
denied to my own claim, will be readily allowed me as the delegate of 
your l^ordship,’ 

This passage proves, that Johnson’s addressing hl.s Plan to 
Lord Chesterfield was not merely in consequence of the result 
of a report by means of Dodsley, that the Earl favoured the 
clc.sign ; but that there had been a particular communication 
with hi.s Lordship concerning it. Dr. Taylor told me, that 
Johnson sent his Plan to him in manuscript, for his perusal; 
and that when it was lying iqjon his tabic, Mr. William 


' Iloswcll Iicrc says too much, as 
the following passage.s in the Plan 
prove :—‘ Who upon thi.s survey can 
forbear towisli that these fundamental 
atoms of mil' speech might obtain the 
firmness and immutability of the 
primogenial and constituent p.articles 
of matter ? ’ ‘ Those translators who, 
for want of understanding thccharac- 


tcristical difTcrcncc of tonguc.s, have 
formed a chaoliclc dialect of hetero¬ 
geneous phrases; ’ ‘In one part 
refinement will be subtilised beyond 
exactness, and evidence dilated in 
another beyond perspicuity.’ Jolin- 
son’s Wori/s, v. 12, 2r, 22. 

” Ausoniits, Epigram i. 12. 


Whitehead 
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Whitehead'^ happened to pay him a visit, and being shewn it, 
was highly pleased with such parts of it as he had time to read, 
and begged to take it home with him, which he was allowed to 
do ; that from him it got into the hands of a noble Lord, who 
carried it to Lord Chesterfield^ When Taylor observed this 
might be an advantage, Johnson replied, ‘No, Sir; it would 
have come out with more bloom, if it had not been seen before 
by any body.’ 

The opinion conceived of it by another noble authour, appears 
from the following extract of a letter from the Earl of Orrery to 
Dr. Birch ; 

‘ Caledon, Dec. 30, 1747. 

‘I have just now seen the speeijnen of Mr. Johnson’s Dictionary, 
addressed to Lord Chesterfield. I am much pleased with the plan, 
and I think the specimen is one of the best that I have ever read. 
Most specimens disgust, rather than prejudice us in favour of the work 
to follow; but the language of Mr. Johnson’s is good, and the 
arguments arc properly and modestly expressed. However, some 
expressions may be cavilled at, but they are trifles. I’ll mention 
one. The batren .Laurel. The laurel is not barren, in any sense 
whatever; it bears fruits and flowers J Sed hm sunt nugee, and I 
have great expectation from the performance ■*.’ 

That he was fully aware of the arduous nature of the 
undertaking, he acknowledges; and shews himself perfectly 
sensible of it in the conclusion of his Platt but he had a noble 

‘Whitehead in 1757 succeeded adopted all these suggestions.’ 

Colley Cibber as poet-laureate, and ^ This poor piece of criticism con- 
dying in 1785 was followed by firms what Johnson said of Lord 

Thomas Warton. From Warton the Orrery:—‘He grasped at more than 

line of succession is Pye, Southey, his abilities could reach ; tried to 

Wordsworth, Tennyson. See post, pass for a better talker, a better 
under June 13, 1763. writer, and a better thinker than he 

’ Hawkins {Life, p. 176) likewise was.’ Boswell’s Hebrides, Sept. 22, 

says that the manuscript passed 1773. See post, under April 7, 

throughWhiteheadand ‘other hands’ 1778. 

before it reached Chesterfield. Mr. '' Birch, MSS. Brit. Mus. 4303. 
Croker had seen ‘ a draft of the BosWELL. 

prospectus carefully written by an ® ‘ Wlien I survey the Plan which 
amanuensis, but signed in great form I have laid before you, I cannot, my 
by Johnson’s own hand. It was Lord, but confess that I am frighted 

evidently that which was laid before at its extent, and, like the soldiers of 

Lord Chesterfield. Some useful re- Csesar, look on Britain as a new 

marks are made in his lordship’s world, which it is almost madness to 

hand, and some in another. Johnson invade.’ Johnson’s v. 21. 

con.sciousncss 
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consciousness of his own abilities, which enabled him to go on 
witli undaunted spirit'. 

Dr. Adams found him one day busy at his Dictionary, Avhen 
the following dialogue ensued. ‘ Adams. This is a great work, 
Sir. How are you to get all the etymologie.s ? JOHNSON. 
Why, Sir, here is a shelf with Junius, and Skinner"', and others ; 
and there is a Welch gentleman who has published a collection 
of Welch proverbs, who will help me with the Welch^. Adams, 
But, Sir, how can you do this in three years? JOHNSON. Sir, 
I have no doubt that I can do it in three years. ADAMS. But 
the French Academy, which consists of forty members, took 
forty years to compile their Dictionary. JOIIN.SON. Sir, thus it 
is. This is the proportion. Let me sec ; forty times forty is 
sixteen hundred. As three to sixteen hundred, so is the 
proportion of an Englishman to a Frenchman.’ With so much 
ease and pleasantry could he talk of that prodigious labour 
which he had undertaken to execute. 

The publick has had, from another pen'', a long detail of what 
had been done in this country by prior Lexicographers ; and no 
doubt Johnson was wise to avail himself of them, so far as they 
went: but the learned, yet judicious research of etymology^, 


’ There might be applied to liigi. Windsor, at the house of his nephew 
what, ,said.,..of .Poper—'"'Self-'j Isaac'Vossius, in 1678. \Y\h Etynio- 

^•■donfidence is the first requisite to,/ loj^icum Anglicanuni was not pub¬ 
lished till 1743. Stephen Skinner, 


^ great undertakings. He, indeed, who 
forms liis’opinion of himself in soli¬ 
tude without knowing the powers of 
other men, is very liable to ciTor; but 
it was the felicity of Pope to rate 
liimself at his real value.’ Johnson’s 
IVorks, viii. 237. 

“ ‘For the Teutonick etymologies I 
am commonly indebted to Junius 
and Skinner . . .' , Junius appears to 
have excelled in extent of learning 
and Skinner in rectitude of under¬ 
standing .... Skinner is often ig¬ 
norant, but never ridiculous : Junius 
is always full of knowledge, but his 
variety distracts his judgment, and his 
learning is very frequently disgraced 
by his absurdities.’ /i. v. 29. Francis 
Junius the younger was born at 
Fleidclberg in 1589, and died at 


M.D., was born in 1623, and died in 
1667. His Eiymologkon Lingua: 
Anglicana was published in 1671. 
Knight’s Eng. Cyclo. 

^ Thomas Richards published in 
1753 Antiquee Lingua Britannicce 
Thesaurus, to which is prefixed a 
Welsh Grammar and a collection of 
British provcibs. 

■' See Sir John Hawkins’s Life of 
Johnson\y. 171]. Boswiii.r.. 

^‘Tlie faults of the book resolve 
themselves, for the most part, into 
one great fault. Johnson was a 
wretched etymologist.’ Macaulay’s 
Misc. Writings, p. 382. See fast, 
May 13, 1778, for mention of Horne 
Tooke’s criticism of Johnson’s ety¬ 
mologies. 


the 
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the various, yet accurate display of definition, and the rich 
collection of authorities, were reserved for the superior mind of 
our great philologist'. For the mechanical part he employed, as 
he told me, six amanuenses ; and- let it be remembered by the 
natives of North-Britain, to whom he is supposed to have been 
so hostile, that five of them were of that country. There were 
two Messieurs Macbean ; Mr. Shiels, who we shall hereafter see 
partly wrote the Lives of the Poets to which the name of Cibber 
is affixecF ; Mr. Stewart, .son of Mr. George Stewart, bookseller 
at Edinburgh \ and a Mr. Maitland. The sixth of these humble 
assistants was Mr. Peyton, who, I believe, taught French, and 
published some elementary tracts. 

To all these painful labourers, Johnson shewed a never-ceasing 
kindness, so far as they stood in need of it. The elder Mr. 
Macbean had afterwards the honour of being Librarian to 
Archibald, Duke of Argylc, for many years, but was left without 
a .shilling. Johnson wrote for him a Preface to A System of 
Andcnt Geography; and, by the favour of Lord Thurlow, got 
him admitted a poor brother of the Charterhouse^ For Shiels, 
who died of a consumption, he had much tenderness; and it 
has been thought that some choice sentences in the Lives of 
the Poets were supplied by him'. Peyton, when reduced to 
penury, had frequent aid from the bounty of Johnson, who at 
last was at the expense of burying both him and his wife^. 


‘ ‘ The etyinolog-y, so far as it is 
yet known, was easily found in the 
volumes where it is particularly and 
professedly delivered . . . But to COL- 
1,ECT the WORDS of our language 
was a task of greater difficulty: the 
deficiency of dictionaries was iinine- 
diatcly apparent ; and when they 
were exhausted, what was yet want¬ 
ing must be sought by fortuitous and 
unguided excursions into books, and 
gleaned as industry should find, or 
chance should offer it, in the bound¬ 
less chaos of a living speech.’ John¬ 
son’s Works, V. 31. 

° See post, under April 10, 1776. 
Boswell. 

■’‘Mr. Macbean,’ said Johnson in 
1778, ‘ is a man of great learning, and 


for his learning I respect him, and I 
wish to serve him. He knows many 
languages, and knows them well; 
but he knows nothing of life. I ad¬ 
vised him to write a geographical 
dictionary; but I have lost all hopes 
of his ever doing anything properly, 
since 1 found he gave as much 
labour to Capua as to Rome.’ Mme. 
D’Arblay’s i. II 4 - See post, 

beginning of 1773, and Oct. 24, 
1780. 

’ Boswell is speaking of the book 
published under the name of Cibber 
mentioned above, but ‘entirely com¬ 
piled,’ according to Johnson, by 
Shiels. Z&e^post, April 10, 1776. 

^ See Piozzi Letters, i. 312, and 
post. May 21, 1775, note. 


While 
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The upper room in Gougk-sqtcare. 
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While the DicHonary was going forward, Johnson lived par 
of the time in Holborn, part in Gough-squarc, Fleet-street; an 
he had an upper I'oom fitted up like a counting-house for th 
purpose, in which he gave to the copyists their several tasks 
The words, partly taken from other dictionaries, and parti; 
>supplied by himself, having been first written down with space 
left between them, he delivered in writing their etymologic; 
definitions, and vaidous significations®. The authorities wer 
copied from the books themselves, in which he had marked th 
passages with a black-lead pencil, the traces of which coul 
easily be effaced*. 1 have seen several of them, in which ths 
trouble had not been taken ; so that they were just as whe 
used by the copyists ■*. It is remarkable, that he was so attenfiv 


' ‘ We ourselves, not without labour 
and risk, lately discovered Gough 
Square . . . and on the second day of 
search lire very House there, wherein 
the English Dictionary was com¬ 
posed. It is the first or corner house 
on the right hand, as you enter 
through the arched way from the 
North-west... It is a stout, old- 
fashioned, oak-balustraded house: “I 
have spent many a pound and penny 
on it since then,” said the worthy 
Landlord : “ here, you see, this bed¬ 
room was the Doctor’s study; that was 
the garden ” (a plot of delved ground 
somewhat larger than a bed-quilt) 
“ where he walked for exercise; these 
three garret bedrooms ” (where his 
three [six] copyists sat and wrote) 
“were the place he kept \\\%—-pupils 
in”! Tempusedaxrcrum! '^^t/erax 
also : for our friend now added, with 
a wistful look, which strove to seem 
merely historical : “ I let it all in 
lodg'ings, to respectable gentlemen ; 
by the quarter or the month ; it’s all 
one to me.”—“To me also,” whis¬ 
pered the ghost of Samuel, as we 
wont pensively our ways.’ Carlyle’s 
Miscellastus, edit, of 1872, iv. 112. 

“ Boswell’s account of the manner 
in which Johnson compiled his 
Dictionary is confused and erroneous. 


He began his task (as he himself e; 
prcssly described to me), by devotin 
his first care to a diligent perusi 
of all such English writers as wci 
most correct in their langu.ige, an 
under every sentence whidr he meal 
to quote he drew a line, and note 
in the margin the first letter of tl 
word under which it was to occu 
He then delivered these books to h 
clerks, who transcribed each scntoiK 
on a separate slip of paper, an 
arranged the same under the woi 
referred to. By these means ho cc 
lected the several words and the 
different significations ; and whe 
the whole arrangement was alpliab 
tically formed, he gave the dofinitioi 
of their meanings, and collected the 
etymologies from Skinner, Juniii 
and other writers on the subjee 
Percy. 

* ‘ The books he used for this pu 
pose were what he had in his ow 
collection, a copious but a miscrab 
ragged one, and all such as lie cou 
borrow; which latter, if ever tiu 
came back to those that lent ihci 
were so defaced as to be scarce wor 
owning, and yet some of his frieni 
were glad to receive and enterta 
them as curiosities.’ liawkiiis, p. ly 

■' In the copy that he thus marlv 
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in the choice of the passages in which words were authorised, 
that one may read page after page of his Dictionary with 
improvement and pleasure ; and it should not pass unobserved, 
that he has quoted no authour whose writings had a tendency to 
hurt sound religion and morality'. 

The necessary expense of preparing a work of such magnitude ^ 
for the press, must have been a considerable deduction from the 
price stipulated to be paid for the copy-right. I understand 
that nothing was allowed by the booksellers on that account; 
and I remember his telling me, that a large portion of it having 
by mistake been written upon both sides of the paper, so as to 
be inconvenient for the compositor, it cost him twenty pounds to 
have it transcribed upon one side only. 

He is now to be considered as ‘ tugging at his oai'Y as 


of Sir Matthew Halo’s Primitive 
Origination of Mankind, opposite 
the passage where it is stated, that 
‘ Averroes says that if the world were 
not eternal ... it could never have 
been at all, because an eternal dura¬ 
tion must necessarily have anteceded 
the first production of the world,’ he 
has written :—‘ This argument will 
hold good equally against the writing 
that I now write.’ 

’ Boswell must mean ‘ whose writ¬ 
ings taken 0.1 a whole had a ten¬ 
dency,’ &c. Johnson cpiotcs Drj'den, 
and of Drydcn he says :—‘ Of the 
mind that can trade in corruption, 
and can deliberately pollute itself 
with ideal wickedness for the sake of 
spreading the contagion in society, I 
wish not to conceal or excuse the 
depravity. Such degradation of the 
dignity of genius, such abuse of 
superlative abilities, cannot be con¬ 
templated but with grief and indig¬ 
nation. What consolation can be 
had Dryden has afforded by living to 
repent, and to testify his repentance.’ 
Johnson’s Works, vii. 293. He 
quotes Congreve, and of Congreve 
he says : ‘ It is acknowledged, with 
universal conviction, that the perusal 
of his works will make no man 


better; and that their ultimate effect 
is to represent pleasure in alliance 
with vice, and to relax those obliga¬ 
tions by which life ought to be 
regulated.’ lb. viii. 28. He would 
not quote Dr. Clarke, much as he 
admired him, because he was not 
sound upon the doctrine of the 
Trinity. Post, Dec.,- <784, note. 

° In the Plan to the Dictmiary, 
written in 1747, he describes his task 
as one that ‘ may be successfully 
performed without any higher quality 
than that of bearing burdens with 
dull patience, and beating the track 
of the alphabet with sluggish reso¬ 
lution.’ Works, V. I. In 1751, in the 
Rambler, No. 141, he thus pleasantly 
touches on his work: ‘ The task 
of every other slave [except the 
‘ wit ’] has an end. The rower in 
time reaches the port; the lexico¬ 
grapher at last finds the conclu¬ 
sion of his alphabet.’ On April 
i 5 i I 75 S> be writes to his friend 
Hector ;—‘ I wish, come of wishes 
what will, that my work may please 
you, as much as it now and then 
pleased me, for I did not find 
dictionary making so vety unpleasant 
as it may be thought.’ Notes and 
Queries, 6 th S. in, 301- He told 
engaged 
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engaged in a steady continued course of occupation, suffic 
to employ all his time for some years ; and which was the 
preventive of that constitutional melancholy which was 
lurking about him, ready to trouble his quiet. But bis enla 
and lively mind could not be satisfied without more dive 
of employment, and the pleasure of animated relaxation b 
therefore not only exerted his talents in occasional compos: 
very different from Lexicography, but formed a club in Ivy-! 
Paternoster-row, with a view to enjoy literary discus.sion, 
amuse his evening hours. The members associated with hii 
this little society were his beloved friend Dr. Richard Bathu 
Mr. Hawkesworth^, afterwards well Icnown by his writ 
Mr. John Hawkins, an attorney'*, and a few others of diffe 
professions^ 

Dr. Dlacldock that ‘ it was easier to Another day he said to her :—‘ 
him to write poeliy than to compose Bathurst was a man to my very h 
his Dictionary. His mind was less content; he hated a fool, an 
on the stretch in doing- the one than liatcd a rogue, and he hated a V 
the other.’ Boswell’s Hebrides., Aug. he was a very good hater.’ Ib. 
t 773 - h’ Ihs Meditations on Easter- 

'The well-known picture of the 1764, he records ;—‘ After serir 
company at Tunbridge Wells in recommended Totty in a pray( 
Aug-. 1748, with the references in hei’self; and my father, me 
Richardson’s o-wn writing, is given brother, and Bathurst in ano 
asafrontispiecctovol.iii. of Richard- Pr. and Mcd.,-^. 54. Sec also 
Correspondence. There can be under March 18, 1752, and 17 
no doubt that the figure marked by Mr. hangton’s Collection. 
Richardson as Dr. Johnson is not ^ Of Hawkesworth Johnson 
Samuel Johnson, who did not receive wrote: ‘An account of Dr. 
a doctor’s degree till more than four has been already collected, with 
years after Richardson’s death. diligence and acuteness, by 

° ‘Johnson hardly ever spoke of Hawkesworth, according to a sc 
Bathurst without tears in his eyes.’ which I lai(;l before him in th 
Murphy’s Johnso7i, p. 56. Mrs. timacy of our friendship. I c: 
Piozzi, after recording an anecdote therefore be expected to say 1 
that he had related to her of his of a life concerning which I had 
childhood, continues :—‘ “ I cannot since communicated my thougl 
imagine,” said he, “what makes me a man captible of dignifying 
talk of myself to you so, for I really narrations with so much elegan 
never mentioned this foolish story to language and force of sciuir 
anybody except Dr. Taylor, not even Johnson’s Works, viii. 192. Ha: 
to my dear, dear Bathurst, whom I worth was an imitator of John 
loved better than ever I loved any styia-, post, under Jan. i, 1753. 
human creature; but poor Bathurst ■* He was aftcrwai'ds for sc 
is dead 1 ” Here along pause and a few years Chairman of the MickI 
tears ensued.’ Piqzzi’s Atiec., p. 18. Justices, and upon occasion of 
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In the Gentleman s Magazine for May of this year he wrote a 


senting an address to the King, ac¬ 
cepted the usual offer of Knighthood. 
He is authour of ‘A Histoiy of 
Musick,’ in five volumes in quarto. 
By assiduous attendance upon John¬ 
son in his last illness, he obtained 
the office of one of his executors ; in 
consequence of which, the booksellers 
of London employed him to publish 
an edition of Dr. Johnson’s vvorks,and 
to write his Life. Boswell. This 
description of Hawkins, as ‘Mr. John 
Hawkins, an attorney,’ is a reply to 
his description of Boswell as ‘ Mr. 
James Boswell, a native of Scotland.’ 
Hawkins’s Johnso7i, p. 472. Accord¬ 
ing to Miss Hawkins, ‘ Boswell com¬ 
plained to her father of the manner in 
which he was described. Where was 
the offence ? It was one of those which 
a complainant hardly dares to em¬ 
body in words ; he would only repeat, 
“ Well, but Mr.James surely, 

surely, Mr. James Boswell."' Miss 
Hawkins’s Memoirs, i. 235. Boswell 
in thus styling Hawkins remembered 
no doubt Johnson’s sarcasm against 
attorneys. See post, 1770, in Dr. 
Maxwell’s Collectanea. Hawkins’s 
edition of Johnson's PVorhs was pub¬ 
lished in 1787-9, in 13 vols., 8vo., the 
last two vols. being edited by Stock- 
dale. In vol. xi. is a collection of 
Johnson’s sayings, under the name of 
Apothegms, many of which I quote 
in my notes. 

® Boswell, it is clear, has taken his 
account of the club from Hawkins, 
who writes:—Johnson had, in the 
winter of 1749, formed-a club that 
met weekly at the King’s Head, a 
famous beef-steak house in Ivy Lane, 
near St. Paul’s, every Tuesday even¬ 
ing. Thither he constantly resorted 
with a disposition to please and be 
pleased. Our conversations seldom 
began till after a supper so very 
solid and substantial as led us to 
think that with him it was a dinner. 


By the help of this refection, and no 
other incentive to hilarity than 
lemonade, Johnson was in a short 
time after our assembling transfoiTned 
into a new creature ; his habitual 
melancholy and lassitude of spirit 
gave way; his countenance bright¬ 
ened.’ Hawkins’s Johnson, pp. 219, 
250. Other parts of Hawkins’s 
account do not agree with passages 
in Johnson’s letters to Mrs. Thrale 
written in 1783-4. ‘ I dined about a 
fortnight ago with three old fHcnds 
[Hawkins, Ryland, and Payne]; we 
had not met together for thirty years. 
In the thirty years two of our set have 
died.’ Ptozzi Letters,\\. ‘We 

used to meet weekly about the year 
fifty.’ Ib. p. 361. ‘The people 
whom 1 mentioned in my letter are 
the remnant of a little club that used 
to meet in Ivy Lane about three and 
thirty years ago, out of which we 
have lost Hawkesworth and Dj'cr, 
the rest are yet on this side the 
grave.’ lb. p. 363. Hawkins says 
the club broke up about 1756 {J..iJe, 
p. 361). Johnson in the first of 
the passages says they had not met 
at all for thirty years—that is to 
say, not since 1753 ; while in the 
last two passages he implies that 
their weekly meetings came to an 
end about 1751. I cannot under¬ 
stand moreover how, if Bathurst, 
‘ his beloved friend,’ belonged to the 
club, Johnson should have forgotten 
it. Bathurst died in the expedition 
to the Havannah about 1762. Two 
others of those given in Hawkins’s 
list were certainly dead by 1783. 
M‘Ghie, who died while the club ex¬ 
isted {Ib. p. 361), and Dr. Salter. A 
writer in the Builder {'Dtc. 1884) says, 

‘ The King’s Head was burnt down 
twenty-five years ago, but the cellar¬ 
age remains beneath No. 4, Alldis’s 
dining-rooms, on the eastern side.’ 


‘Life 
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‘Life of Roscommon,’* with Notes, which he afterwards muc 
improved, indented the notes into text, and inserted it among 
his Lives of the English Poets. 

Mr. Dodsley this year brought out his Preceptor, one of tl 
most valuable books for the improvement of young minds th; 
has appeared in any language; and to this meritorious woi 
Johnson furnished ‘The Preface,’* containing a general sketc 
of the book, with a short and perspicuous recommendation < 
each article; as also, ‘The Vision of Theodore the Hermit, four 
in his Cell,’* a most beautiful allegory of human life, under tl 
figure of ascending the mountain of Existence. The Bishop ( 
Dromore heard Dr. Johnson say, that he thought this was tl 
best thing he ever wrote’. 

1749 : y®TAT. 40 .]—In January, 1749,110 published The Vani 
of Htimaii Wishes, being the Tenth Satire of Juvenal imitated 
He, I believe, compo-sed it the preceding year^ Mrs. Johnso 
for the sake of country air, had lodgings at Plampstead, to whic 
he resorted occasionally, and there the greatest part, if not tl 
whole, of this Imitation was written'*. The fervid rapidity wi1 
which it was produced, is scarcely credible. I have heard hii 
say, that he composed seventy lines of it in one day, witl 
out putting one of them upon paper till they were finished 


* Tom Tyers said that Johnson ‘in 
one night composed, after finishing 
an evening in Holborn, his Hermit 
of Teneriffe' Gent. Mag. for 1784, 
p. 901. The high value that he set 
on this piece may be accounted for 
in his own words. ‘ Many causes 
may vitiate a writePs judgment of 
his own works. . . . What has been 
produced without toilsome efforts is 
considered with delight, as a proof of 
vigorous faculties and fertile inven¬ 
tion.' Johnson’s Works, vii. 110. He 
had said much the same thirty years 
earlier in The Rambler (fio. 21). 

” ‘On Januai-y 9 was published, 
long wished, another satire from 
Juvenal, by the author of Londont 
Gent. Mag. xviii. 598, 9. 

^ Sir John Hawkins, with solemn 
inaccuracy, represents this poem as 


a consequence of the indifferent r 
ception of his tragedy. But the fa 
is, that the poem was published on tl 
9th of January, and the tragedy w 
not acted till the 6th of the Februa 
following. Boswell. I-Iawkins pc 
haps implies what Boswell says th 
he represents; but if so, he impli 
it by denying it. Flawkins’s Johnso 
p. 201. 

■' ‘I wrote,’he said, ‘the firstseven 
lines in The Vanity ofHwndn Wish 
in the course of one morning in th 
small house beyond the church 
Hampstead.’ Works (1787), xi. 21 

® See post under Feb. 15, r;t 
That Johnson did not think that 
hasty composition there is any gre 
merit, is shewn by The Rambler, ISl 
169, entitled Labour necessary to e 
cellence. There he describes ‘ pri' 
I rememb 
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I remember when I once regretted to him that he had not given 
us more of Juvenal’s Satires, he said he probably should give 
more, for he had them all in his head ; by which I understood 
that he had the originals and correspondent allusions floating in 
his mind, which he could, when he pleased, embody and render 
permanent without much labour. Some of them, however, he 
observed were too gross for imitation. 

The profits of a single poem, however excellent, appear to 
have been very small in the last reign, compared with what 
a publication of the .same .size has since been known to yield. 
I have mentioned, upon Johnson’s own authorit)'', that for 
his London ho had only ten guineas; and now, after hi.s fame 
was established, he got for his Vanity of Hnman Wishes but five 
guineas more, as is proved by an authentick document in my 
possession b 

It will be observed, that he reserves to him.self the rigid of 
printing one edition of this satire, which was hi.s practice 
upon occasion of the sale of all his writings; it being hi.s fixed 
intention to publish at some period, for hi.s own profit, a complete 
collection of hi.s works b 

His Vanity of Human Wishes has lc.ss of commoir life, l,)Ut 
more of a philosophick dignity than hi.s London. More i-cad(;rs, 
therefore, will be delighted with the pointed spirit of London, than 
with the profound reflection of The Vanity of Jfinnan lVishes\ 


and indigence as ilic two groat 
hasteners of modern poems.’ He con¬ 
tinues :—‘ that no other metluid of 
attaining lasting praise [than nudta 
dies et muHa liturd] htis lietm yet 
discovered may lie conjectured from 
the blotted manuscripts of Milton 
now remaining, ami from the tardy 
emission of Pope's compo.sitions.’ He 
made many corrections for the hitcr 
editions of his poem. 

' ‘Nov. 25,1748. I received of Mr. 
Dodsley fifteen guineas, for which [ 
assign to him the right of c:opy of an 
imitation of the J'en/h Stt/ire of 
Juvenal, written by me; resca-ving 
to myself the right of printing one 
edition. Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘London, 29 Jvtne., lyKd. A true 

VOL, I, 


co]iy, from the original in Dr. Juhn- 
sou’s handwritiuj;'. jA". DoOSl.r.V. 
Hoswki.i.. 

T.om/on was sold at a .'diilliiig- a 
copy. Johnson was fiaid al the r.ate 
of about up/, a line? for this iioein ; 
for The Vniiily of Hitinoit ir/shesiil 
the raUi of :iboul ivd. a line. 1 Irytleil 
by hi.s cngiigeinenl with Jaeob Ton- 
son (see Johnson’s ll'nrtw, vii. ayH) 
undertook to furnish 10,tax) vei-ses iit 
a liul(! over fir/a vr-rse. Cioldsiuith 
was paid for The 'I'raveller or 
about I i.jr/ a line. 

He never [>ublishe<l it. Site Jost 
under Dec. y, 1784. 

' ‘Jan. y, 1.S21. Read Johnson’s 
Voni/y of lluniuii M’ixhes, all tin; 
examples and itnule: tif giving them 

t larrifk, 
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Charle.s of Sweden, is, I think, as highly finished a picture as 
can possibly be conceived. 

Were all the other excellencies of this poem annihilated, it 
must ever have our grateful reverence from its noble conclusion ; 
in vvhich we are consoled with the assurance that happiness may 
be attained, if we ‘ apply our hearts ‘ ’ to piety : 


‘AVhere then shall hope and fear their objects find? 

Shall dull suspense corrupt the stagnant mind? 

Must helpless man, in ignorance sedate, 

Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate? 

Shall no dislike alarm, no‘wishes rise. 

No cries attempt the mercy of the skies? 

Enthusiast'*', cease; petitions yet remain, 

AVhich Heav’n may hear, nor deem Religion vain. 

Still raise for good the supplicating voice, 

But leave to Heaven the measure and the choice. 

Safe in hlis hand, whose eye discerns afar 
The secret ambush of a specious pray’r; 

Implore His aid, in His decisions rest, 

Secure whate’er He gives He gives tlic best. 

Yet when the sense of sacred presence fires, 

And strong devotion to the skies aspires, 

Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind, 

Obedient passions, and a will resign’d; 

For love, which scarce collective man can fill. 

For patience, sovereign o’er transmuted ill; 

For faith, which panting for a hapjiicr scat. 

Counts death kind Nature’s signal for retreat. 

These goods for man the laws of Heaven ordain. 

These goods He grants, who grants the power to gain; 
With these celestial wisdom calms the mind. 

And makes the happiness she does not find,’ 


above 600 .Sermons on the harmony 
of the Evangelists. Being unsuc¬ 
cessful in publishing his works, he lay 
in the prison of Bocardo at Oxford, 
and in the King’s Bench, till Bishop 
Usher, Dr. Laud, Sir William Bos¬ 
well, and Dr. Pink, released him by 
paying his debts. He petitioned King 
Charles I. to be sent into Ethiopia, 
etc., to procure MSS. Having spoken 


in favour of Monai'chy and bishops, 
lie was plundered by the parliament 
forces, and twice carried away prisoner 
from his rectory; and afterwards had 
not a shirt to shift him in tliree 
months, without he borrowed it, and 
died very poor in 1646. BOSWELL. 

' Psalm xc. 12. 

“ In the original Inquirer. 


Garrick 



Irene on the stage. 


[A.D. 1749. 
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Garrick being now vested with theatrical power by being 
manager of Drury-lane theatre, he kindly and generously made 
use of it to bring out Johnson’s tragedy, which had been long 
kept back for want of encouragement. But in this benevolent 
purpose he met with no small difficulty from the temper of 
Johnson, which could not brook that a drama which he had formed 
with much study, and had been obliged to keep more than the 
nine years of Horace', should be revised and altered at the 
pleasure of an actor^ Yet Garrick knew well, that without 
some alterations it would not be fit for the stage. A violent 
dispute having ensued between them, Garrick applied to the 
Reverend Dr. Taylor to interpose. Johnson was at first very 
obstinate. ‘ Sir, (said he) the fellow wants me to make Mahomet 
run mad, that he may have an opportunity of tossing his hands 
and kicking his heelsV He was, however, at last, with difficulty, 
prevailed on to comply with Garrick’s wishes, so as to allow 
of some changes ; but still there were not enough. 

Dr. Adams was present the first night of the representation of 
Irene, and gave me the following account: ‘ Before the curtain 
drew up, there were catcalls whistling, which alarmed Johnson’s 
friends. The Prologue, which was written by himself in a manly 
strain, soothed the audienceand the play went off tolerably, till 


' . nonumque piematur in an¬ 

num.’ Horace, Ars Poet. 1 . 388. 

” ‘Of all authors,’ wrote Johnson, 
‘ those are the most wretched who ex¬ 
hibit their productions on the theatre, 
and who are to propitiate first the 
manager and then the public. Many 
an humble visitant have I followed 
to the doors of these lords of the 
drama, seen him touch the knocker 
with a shaking hand, and after long 
deliberation adventure to solicit en¬ 
trance by a single knock.’ Works, v. 

360. 

^ Mahomet was, in fact, played by 
Mr. Ban-y, and Demetrius by Mr. 
Garrick : but probably at this time 
the parts were not yet cast. BOS¬ 
WELL. 

^ The expression used by Dr. 
Adams was ‘soothed.’ I should 
rather think the audience was aiveti 


by the extraordinary spirit and dignity 
of the following lines : 

‘ Be this at least his praise, be this 
his pride, 

To force applause no modern arts 
are tried ; 

Should partial catcalls all his hopes 
confound. 

He bids no trumpet quell the fatal 
sound; 

Should welcome sleep relieve the 
weary wit, 

He rolls no thunders o’er the 
drowsy pit; 

No snares to captivate the judge¬ 
ment spreads. 

Nor bribes your eyes to prejudice 
your heads. 

Unmov’d, though witlings sneer 
and rivals rail. 

Studious to please, yet not asham’d 
to fail, 


it 
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it came to the conclu.sion, when Mrs. Pritchard', the heroine 
of the piece, was to be strangled upon the stage, and was to 
speak two lines with the bow-string round her neek. The 
audience cried out “Murder! Murder’ll" She several times 
attempted to speak ; but in vain. At last she was obliged to 
go off the stage alive.’ This passage was afterwards struck 
out, and she was carried off to be put to death behind the 
scenes, as the play now has it^ The Epilogue, as Johnson 
informed me, was written by Sir William Yonge"*. I know 
not how his play came to be thus graced by the pen of a 
person then so eminent in the political world. 

Notwithstanding all the support of such performers as Garrick, 
Barry, Mrs. Cibber, Mrs. Pritchard, and every advantage of 
dress and decoration, the tragedy of Irene did not please the 
publick®. Mr. Garrick’s zeal carried it through for nine 


He scorns the meek address, the 
suppliant strain. 

With merit needless, and without 
it vain I 

In Reason, Nature, Truth, he dares 
to trust ; 

Ye fops bo silent, and ye wits bo 
just!’ Boswf.ll. 

' Johnson said of Mrs. Pritchard’s 
playing in general that ‘it was quite 
mechanical;’ post, April 7, 1775. See 
also/M 7 under Sept. 30, 1783. 

■ ” ‘The strangling of Irene in the 
view of the audience was suggested 
by Mr. Garrick.’ Davies’s Garrick, i. 
128. Dfyden in his Essay of Dra- 
matick Poesie (edit. 1701, i. 13), says: 
—‘I have observed that in all our 
tragedies the audience cannot for¬ 
bear laughing when the actors are to 
die; ’tis the most comick part of 
the whole play.’ ‘ Suppose your 
piece admitted, acted; one single ill- 
natured jest from the pit is sufficient 
to cancel all your labours.’ Gold¬ 
smith’s Prese 7 tt Siate of Polite Lea 7 -n- 
ing, chap. x. 

^ In her last speech two of the 
seven lines are very bad ;— 

‘Guilt and despair, pale spectres I 
grin around me. 


And stun me with the yollings of 
damnation 1 ’ Act v. sc. 9. 

’ Murphy referring to Boswell’s 
statement says ;—‘ The Epilogue, we 
are told in a late publication, was 
written by Sir William Young. This 
is a new discovery, but by no means 
probable. When the appendages to 
a Dramatic Performance are not 
assigned to a friend, or an unknown 
hand, or a person of fashion, tlicy are 
always supiJoscd to be written by the 
author of the Play.’ Murphy’s fohn- 
S 071 , p. 154. He overlooks altogether 
the statement in the Gc 7 U. Mag. (xix. 
85) that the Epilogue is ‘ by another 
hand.’ Mr. Croker points out that 
the words ‘as Johnson informed me’ 
first appear in the second edition. 
The wonder is that Johnson accepted 
this Epilogue, which is a little coarse 
and a little profane. Yonge was 
Secretary at War in Walpole’s minis¬ 
try. Walpole said of him ‘ that nothing 
but Yonge’s character could keep 
down his parts, and nothing but his 
parts support his character.’ Plorace 
Walpole’s Letters, i. 98, note. 

® I know not what Sir John Haw¬ 
kins means by the cold receftio 7 t of 
Irene. (Sec note, p. 192.) I was at 
nights, 



Trejie, considered as a poem, is intitled to the praise of superiour 
excellenceh Analysed into parts, it will furnish a rich store of 
noble sentiments, fine imagery, and beautiful language; but it is 
deficient in pathos, in that delicate power of touching the 
human feelings, which is the principal end of the drama''. In¬ 
deed Garrick has complained to me, that Johnson not only had 
not the faculty of producing the impressions of tragedy, but 


the first representation, and most of 
the subsequent. It was much ap¬ 
plauded the first night, particularly 
the speech on io-morrotv [Act iii. sc. 
2]. It ran nine nights at least. It 
did not indeed become a stock-play, 
hut there was not the least opposition 
during the representation, except the 
first night'in the last act, where Irene 
was to be strangled on the stage, 
which John could not bear, though a 
dramatick poet may stab or slay by 
hundreds. The bow-string was not 
a Christian nor an ancient Greek or 
Roman death. But this offence was 
removed after the first night, and Irene 
went off the stage to be strangled,— 
Burney. 

' According to the Gent. Mag. 
(xix. 76) ‘ it was acted from Mon¬ 
day, Feb. 6, to Monday, Feb. 20, 
inclusive.’ A letter in the Garrick 
Carres, (i. 32), dated April 3, 1745, 
seems to shew that so long a run 
was uncommon. The writer ad¬ 
dressing Garrick says :—‘'Vou have 
now performed it [^Tancredl for nine 
nights; consider the part, and whether 
nature can well support the frequent 
repetition of such shocks. Permit 
me to advise you to resolve not to 
act upon any account above three 
times a week.’ Yet against this may 
be set the following passage in the 


Rambler., No. 123:—‘At last a malig¬ 
nant author, whose performance I 
had persecuted through the nine 
nights, wrote an epigram upon Ta))c 
the critic, which drove me from the 
pit for over.’ Murphy writing in 1792 
said that Ire 7 ie had not been ex¬ 
hibited on any stage since its first 
representation. Murphy’s Johnson, 

p. 52 . 

“ Mr. Croker says that ‘it appears 
by a MS. note in Isaac Reed’s copy 
of Murphy’s Life, that the receipts 
of the third, sixth, and ninth nights, 
after deducting sixty guineas a night 
for the expenses of the house, 
amounted to ;,fi95 17J. ; Johnson 
cleared therefore, with the copyright, 
very nearly .!f3oo.’ Ire^ie was sold 
at the price of ir. bd. a copy {Ge 7 it. 
Magr. xix. 96); so that Dodsley must 
have looked for a very large sale. 

^ See1780, in Mr. Langton’s 
Collection for Johnson’s estimate of 
Iretie in later life. 

■' Aaron Hill (vol. ii. p. 355), in a 
letter to Mr. Mallett, gives the follow¬ 
ing account of Iretie after having 
seen it : ‘I was at the anomalous 
Mr. Johnson’s benefit, and found the 
play his proper representative | strong 
sense ungraced by sweetness or de¬ 
corum.’ Boswei.i.. 
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that he had not the sensibility to perceive them. His great 
friend Mr, Walmslcy’s prediction, that he would ‘ turn out 
a fine tragedy-writer',’ was, therefore, ill-founded. Johnson was 
wise enough to be convinced that he had not the talents neces¬ 
sary to write successfully for the stage, and never made another 
attempt in that species of composition". 

When asked how he felt upon the ill success of his tragedy, he 
replied, ‘ Like the Monument^ meaning that he continued firm 


‘ See ante, p. 102. 

" Murphy {Life, p, 53) says that 
‘some years afterwards, when he 
knew Johnson to be in distress, he 
asked Garrick why he did not pro¬ 
duce another tragedy for his Lichfield 
friend? Garrick’s answer was remark¬ 
able ; “ When J ohnson writes tragedy, 
declamation roars, and passion sleeps; 
when Shakespeare wrote, ho dipped 
his pen in his own heart.”’ Johnson 
was perhaps aware of the causes of 
his failure as a tragedy-writer. In 
his criticism of Addison’s Cato he 
says ;—‘ Of Cato it has been not un¬ 
justly determined, that it is rather a 
poem in dialogue than a drttma, 
rather a succession of Just sentiments 
in elegant language than a repre¬ 
sentation of natural affections, or of 
any state probable or possible in 
human life. . . . The events are ex¬ 
pected without solicitude, and are 
remembered without joy or sorrow. 
... Its success has introduced or con¬ 
firmed among us the use of di.'doguo 
too declamatory, of unaffccting ele¬ 
gance and chill philosophy.’ Works, 
vii. 456. ‘Johnson thought Cato the 
best model of tragedy we had; yet 
he used to say, of all things the most 
ridiculous would be to sec a girl cry 
at the representation of it.’ Johnson’s 
Works (1787), xi. 207. Cato, if 
neglected, has added at least eight 
‘habitualquotations’ to the language 
(see Thackeray’s English Hu¬ 
mourists, p. gS). Irene has perhaps 
not added a single one. It has 


nevertheless some quotable lines, 
such as— 

‘ Crowds that hide a monarch from 
himself.’ Act i. sc. 4. 

‘ To cant... of reason to a lover.’ 

Act iii. sc, I. 

‘When e’en as love was breaking 
off from wonder, 

.^nd tender accents quiver’d on my 
lips.’ Ib. 

‘And fate lies crowded in a narrow 
space.’ Act iii. sc. 6. 

‘ Reflect that life and death, afTcct- 
ing sounds. 

Arc only varied modes of endless 
being.’ Act iii. sc. 8. 

'Directs the planets with a careless 
nod.’ Ib. 

‘ Far as fuluriiy’s untravell’d waste.’ 

Act iv. sc. I. 

‘And wake from ignorance the 
western w'orld.’ Act iv. sc. 2. 

‘ Through hissing ages a proverbial 
coward, 

The talc of women, and the scorn 
of fools.’ Act iv. sc. 3. 

‘ N o records but the records of the 
sky.’ Ib. 

. tliou art sunk beneath re¬ 
proach,’ Act V, sc. 2. 

‘ Oh hide me from myself.’ 

Act V. sc, 3, 

^Johnson wrote of Milton:—‘I 
cannot but conceive him c.abn and 
confident, little disappointed, not at 
all dejected, relying on his own merit 
with steady consciousness, and wait¬ 
ing without impatience the vicissi¬ 
tudes of o]>inion,and the impartiality 

and 
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effect even upon strong minds than one should suppose, without 
having had the experience of it. His necessary attendance while 
his play was in rehearsal, and during its performance, brought 
him acquainted with many of the performers of both sexes, which 
produced a more favourable opinion of their profession than 
he had harshly expressed in his Life of Savage^. With some 
of them he kept up an acquaintance as long as he and they 
lived, and was ever ready to shew them acts of kindness. He 
for a considerable time used to frequent the Green Room, and 
seemed to take delight in dissipating his gloom, by mixing in 
the sprightly chit-chat of the motley circle then to be found 
there”. Mr. David Hume related to me from Mr. Garrick, that 
Johnson at last denied himself this amusement, from considera¬ 
tions of rigid virtue; saying, ‘ I’ll come no more behind your 
scenes, David ; for the silk stockings and white bosoms of your 
actresses excite my amorous propensities.’ 

1750: /ETAT. 41.]—In 1750 he came forth in. the character 
for which he was eminently qualified, a majestick teacher of moral 
and religious wisdom. The vehicle which he chose was .that of 
a periodical paper, which he knew had been, upon former occa¬ 
sions, employed with great success. The Tatler, Spectator, 
and Guardian, were the last of the kind published in England, 
which had stood the test of a long triaP; and such an interval 
had now elapsed since their publication, as made him justly 
think that, to many of his readers, this foi'in of insti-uctibn would, 
in some degree, have the advantage of novelty. A few days 
before the first of his Essays came out, there started another 
competitor for fame in the same form, under the title of The 


great gravity, ‘ I soon laid aside my 
gold-laced hat, lest it should make 
lire proud.’ Murphy’s Jolmson, p. 52. 
In The Idler (No. 62) we have an 
account of a man who had longed to 
‘ issue forth in all the splendour of 
embroidery.’ When his fine clothes 
were brought, ‘ I felt myself ob¬ 
structed,’ he wrote, ‘ in the common 
intercourse of civility by an uneasy 
consciousness of my new appearance; 
as I thought myself more observed, 
I was more anxious about my mien 


and behaviour ; and the mien which 
is formed by care is commonly 
ridiculous.’ 

' See ante, p. 167. 

” See post, 1780, in Mr. Langton’s 
Collection. 

^ The Taller came to an end on 
Jan. 2, 1710-1 ; the first series of 
The Spectator on Dec. 6, 1712 ; The 
Guardian on Oct. i, 1713 ; and the 
second series of The Spectator on 
Dec. 20, 1714. 


Tatler 
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Tatier Revived^, which. I believe was ‘born but to dic'^.’ John¬ 
son was, I think, not very happy in the choice of his title, The 
Rambler, which certainly is not suited to a scries of grave and 
moral discourses; which the Italians have literally, but ludi¬ 
crously translated by II Vagabonded; and which has been lately 
assumed as the denomination of a vehicle of licentious tales. 
The Rambler s Magazine. He gave Sir Joshua Reynolds the 
following account of its getting this name : ‘ What must be clone. 
Sir, will be done. When I was to begin publishing that paper, 
I was at a loss how to name it. I sat down at night upon my 
bedside, and resolved that I would not go to sleep till I had 
fixed its title. The Rambler seemed the best that occurred, and 
I took if*.’ 

With what dei’out and conscientious sentiments this paper 
was undertaken, is evidenced by the following prayer, which 
he composed and offered up on the occasion : ‘ Almighty GOD, 
the giver of all good things, without whose help all labour is 
ineffectual, and without whose grace all wisdom is folly; grant, I 
beseech Thee, that in this undertaking® thy Holy Spirit may not 
be with-held from me, but that I may promote thy glory, and 
the salvation of myself and others : grant this, 0 Lord, for the 
sake of thy son jESUS CHRIST. AmenV 

The first paper of the Rambler was published on Tuesday the 
30 th of March, 1750; and its authour was enabled to continue it, 
without interruption, every Tuesday and Friday, till Saturday the 

‘ ‘ Two new designs have appeared Sallad, which, by a curious coinci- 
about the middle of this month dence, was afterwards applied to 
[March, 1750], one entitled, The himself by Goldsmith : 

Taller Revived ; or The Christian ' Our Garrick’s a sallad, for in him 
Philosopher and Politician, half a we see 

sheet, price 2d. (stamped); the other, Oil, vinegar, sugar, and saltness 
The Rambler, three half sheets (un- agree!’ ^Retaliation, line ii.] 

stamped); price 2;/.’ Getit. Mag.-xx. At last, the company having sepa- 
^ 26. rated, without any thing of which they 

” Pope’s Essay on Man, ii. 10. approved having been offered, Dods- 
d See post, under Oct. 12, 1779. ley himself thought of The World. 
“• I have heard Dr. Warton men- Boswell. 
tion, that he was at Mr. Robert = In the original MS. ‘ in this 
Dodsley’s with the late Mr. Moore, undertaking,’ and below, ‘the salva- 
and several of his friends, considering tion both of myself and others.’ 
what should be the name of the ® Prayers and Meditations, p. 9. 
periodical paper which Moore had Boswell. 
undertaken. Garrick pi'oposed The 

lyLli 
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17th of March, 1752’, on which day it closed. This is a strong 
confirmation of the truth of a remark of his, which I have had 
occasion to quote elsewhere’, that ‘a man may write at any time, if 
he will set himself doggedly to it^;' for, notwithstanding his con¬ 
stitutional indolence, his depression of spirits, and his labour in 
carrying on his Dictionary, he answered the stated calls of the 
press twice a week from the stores of his mind, during all that 
time; having received no assistance, except four billets in 
No. 10, by Miss Mulso, now Mrs. Chapone'*; No. 30, by Mrs. 
Catharine Talbot^; No. 97, by Mr. Samuel Richardson, whom 
he describes in an introductory note as ‘ An author who has 
enlarged the knowledge of human nature, and taught the 
passions to move at the command of virtueand Nos. 44 and 
100 by Mrs. Elizabeth Carter. 

Posterity will be astonished when they are told, upon the 
authority of Johnson himself, that many of these discourses, 
which we should suppose had been laboured with all the slow 
attention of literary leisure, were written in haste as the moment 
pressed, without even being read over by him before they were 
printed^. It can be accounted for only in this way; that by 


' In the original folio edition of 
the Rambler the concluding paper is 
dated Saturday, March 17. But 
Saturday was in fact March 14. 
This circumstance is worth notice, 
for Mrs. Johnson died on the 17th. 
Malone. 

= Journal of a Tour to the Heb) ides, 
3d edit. p. 28. [Aug. 16, 1773]. Bos¬ 
well. 

^ ‘Gray had a notion not veiy pecu¬ 
liar, that he could not write but at cer¬ 
tain times, or at happy moments ; a 
fantastic foppery, to which my kind¬ 
ness for a man of learning and virtue 
wishes him to have been superior.’ 
Johnson’s Works, v\\\. ifii. St^^osl, 
under April 15, 1758. 

* Her correspondence with Rich¬ 
ardson and Mrs. Carter was pub¬ 
lished in 1807. 

^ The correspondence between her 
and Mrs. Carter was published in 
1808. 


® Dr. Birch says :—‘ The proprie¬ 
tor of the Rambler, Cave, told me 
that copy was seldom sent to the 
press till late in the night before the 
day of publication,’ Croker’s Bos¬ 
well, p. I2I, note. See post, April 
12, 1776, and beginning of 1781. 

Johnson carefully revised tire 
Ramblers for the collected edition. 
The editor of the Oxford edition of 
Johnson’s Works states (ii. x), that 
‘ the alterations exceeded six thou¬ 
sand.’ The following passage from 
the last number affords a good in¬ 
stance of this revision. 

First edition. 

‘ I have never complied with tem¬ 
porary curiosity, nor furnished my 
readers with abilities to discuss the 
topic of the day; I have seldom 
exemplified my assertions by living 
characters; from my papers there¬ 
fore no man could hope either 
reading 
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reading and meditation, and a very close inspection of life, he 
had accumulated a great fund of miscellaneous knowledge, which, 
by a peculiar promptitude of mind, was ever ready at his call, 
and which he had constantly accustomed himself to clothe in the 
most apt and energetick expression. Sir Joshua Reynolds once 
asked him by what means he had attained his extraordinary 
accuracy and flow of language. He told him, that he had early 
laid it down as a fixed rule to do his best on every occasion, and 
}n every company; to impart whatever he knew in the most 
forcible language he could put it in ; and that by constant prac¬ 
tice, and never suffering any careless expressions to escape him, 
or attempting to deliver his thoughts without arranging them in 
the clearest manner, it became habitual to him'. 

Yet he was not altogether unprepared as a periodical writer; 
for I have in my possession a small duodecimo volume, in which 
he has written, in the form of Mr. Locke’s Common-Place Book, 
a variety of hints for essays on different subjects. He has 
marked upon the first blank leaf of it, ‘To the laSth page, 
collections for the Rambler'^ and in another place, ‘In fifty-two 
there were seventeen provided ; in 97—21 ; in 190—25.’ At a 
subsequent period (probably after the work was finished) he 
added, ‘In all, taken of provided materials, 30“.’ 

Sir John Hawkins, who is unlucky upon all occasions, tells us, 
that ‘this method of accumulating intelligence had been practised 
by Mr. Addison, and is humourously described in one of the 


censures of his enemies or praises of 
himself, and they only could be ex¬ 
pected to peruse them, whose pas¬ 
sions left them leisure for the contem¬ 
plation of abstracted truth, and whom 
virtue could please by her native 
dignity without the assistance of 
modish ornaments.’ Gent. Mag. licm. 
117. 

Jievtsed edition. 

‘ I have never complied witli tem¬ 
porary curiosity, nor enabled my 
readers to discuss the topic of the 
day; I have rarely exemplified my 
assertions by living characters; in 
my papers no man could look for 
censures of his enemies, or praises 


of himself; and they only were ex¬ 
pected to peruse them, whose passions 
left them leisure for abstracted truth, 
and whom virtue could please by its 
naked dignity.’ Johnson’s lVorks,m, 
462. 

' ‘ Such rclicks [Milton’s early 
manuscripts] shew how excellence is 
acquired ; what we hope ever to do 
with ease, we must learn first to do 
with diligence.’ Johnson’s Works, 
vii. 119. 

“ Of the first 52 Ramblers 49 wore 
wholly by Johnson ; of the last 156, 
154. He seems to say that in the first 
49, 17 were written from notes, and 
in the last 154 only 13. 


Spectators, 
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Spectators^, wherein lie feigns to have dropped hi.s paper of 
notanda, consisting of a diverting medley of broken sentences 
and loose hints, which he tells us he had collected, and meant to 
make use of. Much of the same kind is Johnson’s Adversaria'^! 
But the truth is, that there is no resemblance at all between 
them. Addison’s note was a fiction, in which unconnected 
fragments of his lucubrations were purposely jumbled together, 
in as odd a manner as he could, in order to produce a laughable 
effect. Whereas Johnson’s abbreviations are all distinct, and 
applicable to each subject of which the head is mentioned. 

For instance, there is the following specimen: 

Youth’s Entry, &c. 

‘Baxter’s account of things in which he had changed his mind 
as he grew up. Voluminous.—^No wonder.—If every man was 
to tell, or mark, on how many subjects he has changed, it would 
make vols. but the changes not always observed by man’s self.— 
From pleasure to bus. [business'] to quiet; from thoughtfulness 
to reflect, to piety; from dissipation to domestic, by impercept, 
gradat, but the change is certain. DiaF non progredi, progress, 
esse conspicivius. Look back, consider what was thought at 
some dist. period. 

‘ Hope predom. in youth. ' Mind not willingly indulges un¬ 
pleasing thoughts. The world lies all enameled before him, as a 
distant prospect sun-gilf*; inequalities only found by coming to 
it. Love is to be all joy—children excellent —Fame to be con¬ 
stant—caresses of the great—applauses of the learned—^smiles of 
Beauty. 

‘ Fear of disgrace—bashfidness —Finds things of less import¬ 
ance. Miscarriages forgot like excellencies ;—if remembered, of 
no import. Danger of sinking into negligence of reputation. 
Lest the fear of disgrace destroy activity. 

‘ Confidence in himself. Long tract of life before him.—No 
thought of sickness.—Embarrassment of affairs.—Distraction of 

' No. 46. it is gone.’ Gianviile, quoted in John- 

^ Hawkins’s Life of Johnson, p. son’s Dictionary. 

268 [p. 265]. Boswell. ’ This most beautiful image of the 

^ ‘ The sly shadow steals away enchanting delusion of youthful pros- 
upon the dial, and the quickest eye pect has not been used in any of 
can distinguish no more than that Johnson’s essays. Boswell. 

family. 
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family. Publick calamitie.s.-—No sense of the prevalence of bad 
habits.—Negligent of time—ready to undertake—careless to 
pursue—all changed by time. 

‘ Confident of others —unsuspecting as unexperienced—imagin¬ 
ing himself secure against neglect, never imagines they will 
venture to treat him ill. Ready to trust; expecting to be 
trusted. Convinced by time of the selfishness, the meanness, the 
cowardice, the treachery of men. 

'Youth ambitious, as thinking honours easy to be had. 

‘ Different kinds of praise pursued at different periods. Of the 
gay in youth, dang, hurt, &c. despised. 

‘Of the fancy in manhood. Ambit.—stocks—bargains.—Of 
the wise and sober in old age—seriousness—formality—maxims, 
but general—only of the rich, otherwise age is happy—but at 
last every thing referred to riches—no having fame, honour, 
influence, without subjection to caprice. 

‘ Horace'. 

‘ Hard it would be if men entered life with the same views 
with which they leave it, or left as they enter it.—No hope— 
no undertaking—no regard to benevolence—no fear of dis¬ 
grace, &c. 

‘Youth to be taught the piety of age—age to retain the 
honour of youth.’ 

This, it will be observed, is the sketch of Number 196 of the 
Rambler. I shall gratify my j'eaders with another specimen ; 

‘ Confederacies difficnlt; tvhy. 

‘ Seldom in war a match for single persons—nor in peace ; 
therefore kings make themselves absolute. Confederacies in 
learning—every great work the work of one. Bruy. Scholar’s 
friendship like ladies. Scribebamus, &c. Mart." the apple of 
discord—the laurel of discord—the poverty of criticism; Swift’s 
opinion of the power of six geniuses united^ That union scarce 

‘ From Horace {Ars Poet. 1 , 175) Down with our ebb of life decreas- 

he takes his motto for the number:— ing glide.' Francis. 

‘ Malta ferunt anni venientes com- ^ Lib. xii. 96 [95]. ‘ In Tuccam 

moda secum, temulum omnium suorum studior- 

Multa rccedentes adimunt’ urn.’ Malone. 

The blessings flowing in with life’s ^ ' There never appear,’ says Swift, 
full tide ‘more than five or six men of genius 

possible. 
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possible. His remarks just; man a social, not steady nature. 
Di'awn to man by words, repelled by pa.ssions. Orb drawn by 
attraction rep. \i’epclled\ by centrifugal. 

‘ Common danger unites by crushing other passions—but they 
return. Equality hinders compliance. Superiority produces 
insolence and envy. Too much regard in each to private 
interest—too little. 

‘ The mischiefs of private and exclusive societies—the fitness 
of social attraction diffused through the whole. The mischiefs 
of too partial love of our country. Contraction of moral duties 
—01 <jjiXoi on (jitXos 

‘ Every man moves upon his own center, and therefore repels 
others from too near a contact, though he may comply with some 
general laws. 

‘ Of confederacy with superiours, every one knows the incon¬ 
venience. With equals, no authority;—every man his own 
opinion—his own interest. 

‘Man and wife hardly united;—scarce ever without children. 
Computation, if two to one against two, how many against five ? 
If confederacies were easy—useless ;—many oppresses many.—If 
possible only to some, dangerous. Principtmi amicitias'^'. 

Here we see the embryo of Number 45 of the Adventurer; 
and it is a confirmation of what I shall presently have occasion 
to mention that the papers in that collection marked T. were 
written by Johnson. 

This scanty preparation of materials will not, however, much 
diminish our wonder at the extraordinary fertility of his mind ; 
for the proportion which they bear to the number of essays 
which he wrote, is very small; and it is remarkable, that those 


in an age ; but if tliey were united, 
the world could not stand before 
them.’ Johnson’s Works, iv. 18. 

' In the first edition this is printed 
w 0iXoi ou (|)iXor; in the second, m 
</)iXoi out/nXor; in the ‘ Conections’ 
to the second, we find ‘ for S read ot; ’ 
in the third it is printed as above. In 
three editions we have therefore five 
readings of the first word. See^ur/, 
April 15, 1778, where Johnson says ; 


‘An old Greek said, “He that has 
friends has no friend,” ’ and April 24, 
1779 ) where he says ; ‘Garrick had 
friends but no friend.’ 

= ‘ gravesque 

Principum amicitias.’ 

‘ And fatal friendships of the guilty 
great.’ 

Francis, Horace, Odes, ii. i. 4. 
’ Post, under Jan. i, 1753. 


for 
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The Rambler's slow sale. 
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for which he had made no preparation, are as rich and as highly 
finished as those for which the hints were lying by him. It 
is also to be observed, that the papers formed from his hints are 
worked up with such strength and elegance, that we almost lose 
sight of the hints, which become like .‘drops in the bucket.' In¬ 
deed. in several instances, he has made a very slender use of 
them, so that many of them remain still unapplied'. 

As the Rambler was entirely the work of one man, there was, 
of course, such a uniformity in its texture, as very much to 
exclude the charm of variety"; and the grave and often solemn 
cast of thinking, which distinguished it from other periodical 
papers, made it, for some time, not generally liked, So slowly 
did this excellent work, of which twelve editions have now 
issued from the press, gain upon the world at large, that even in 
the closing number the authour says, ‘ I have never been much 
a favourite of the publick^’ 


‘ Sir John Hawkins has selected 
from this little collection of materials, 
what he calls the ‘ Rudiments of two 
of the papers of the Rambler! But 
he has not been able to read the 
manuscriptdistinctly. Thus he writes, 
.p. 366, ‘ Sailor’s fate any mansion 
whereas the original is ‘ Sailor’s life 
my aversion.’ He has also tran¬ 
scribed the unappropriated hints on 
Writers for bread, in which he de¬ 
cyphers these notable passages, one 
in 'LsAn, fatui 7 ton fama, instead of 
non fames', Johnson having in 
his mind what Thuanus says of the 
learned German antiquary and lin¬ 
guist, Xylander, ndio, he tells Us, 
lived in such poverty, that he was 
supposed fami no 7 t fa 7 /ia scribere; 
and another in French, Dege 7 tte de 
fate [fatu] et affa 7 / 7 i a'argent, instead 
of D^go 7 ite de fa 7 /ie, (an old word for 
re 7 t 07 )i 77 iie) ct affa 7 ni d'arge 7 it. The 
manuscript being written in an ex¬ 
ceedingly small hand, is indeed very 
hard to read ; but it would have 
been better to have left blanks than 
to write nonsense. BOSWELL, 

” Wlren we know that of the 208 


Ra 77 tble 7 's all but five were written by 
Johnson, it is amusing to read a 
passage in one of Miss Talbot’s 
letters to Mrs. Carter, dated' Oct, 
20, 1750:—‘Mr. Johnson would, 
I fear, be mortified to hear that 
people know a paper of his own by 
the sure mark of somewhat a little 
excessive, a little exaggerated in the 
expression.’ Ca 7 'ter Co 7 '/'es. i. 357. 

^ The Rai/tblers certainly were 
little noticed at first. Smart, the 
poet, first mentioned them to me as 
excellent papers, before I had lieard 
any one else speak of tliem. Wlien 
I w'cnt into Norfolk, in the autumn 
of 1751, I found but one person, (the 
Rev. Mr. Squires, a man of learning, 
and a general purcliaser of new 
books,) who knew anything of them. 
Before I left Norfolk in the year 
1760, the Ra 77 iblers word in high 
favour among persons of learning 
and good taste. Others there were, 
devoid of botli, who said that the 
hard words in tire Ra 7 /iblcr were 
used by the authour to render his 
Dictionary indispensalrly necessary. 
Burney. We have notices of the 

Yet, 
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Yet, very soon after its commencement, there were who felt 
and acknowledged its uncommon excellence. Verses in its 
praise appeared in the newspapers; and the editor of the 
Gentleman's Magadnc mentions, in October, his having received 
several letters to the same purpose from the learned'. The 
Student^ or Oxford and Cambridge' Miscellany, in which Mr. 
Bonnell Thornton and Mr. Colman were the principal writers, 
describes it as ‘a work that exceeds anything of the kind ever 
published in this kingdom, some of the Spectators excepted— 
if indeed they may be excepted.’ And afterwards, ‘May the 
publick favours crown his merits, and may not the English, 
under the auspicious reign of Georgk the Second, neglect 
a man, who, had he lived in the first century, would have been 
one of the greatest favourites of Augustus.’ This flattery of 
the monarch had no effect. It is too well known, that the 
second George never was an Augustus to learning or genius®. 


RainbUr in the Carter Corres .;— 
‘May 28, 1750. The author ought to 
be cautioned not to use over many 
hard words. In yesterday’s paper (a 
very pretty one indeed) we h<'id egui- 
pondcrant, and another so hard I 
cannot remember it [adscititious], 
both in one sentence.’ ‘Dec. 17, 1750: 
—Mr. Cave complains of him for not 
admitting corresiiondcnts ; this docs 
mischief. In the main I think he is 
to be applauded for it. But why 
then does he not write now and then 
on the living manners of the times ? ’ 
In writing on April 22, 1752, just 
after the Rambler had come to an 
end, Miss Talbot says :—‘ Indeed 
’tis a sad thing that such a paper 
should have met with discourage¬ 
ment from wise and learned and 
good people too. Many are the dis¬ 
putes it has cost me, and not once 
did I come off triumphant.’ Mrs. 
Carter replied:—‘ Many a battle have 
I too fought for him in the country, 
but with little success.’ Murphy 
says :•—‘ Of this ex'ccllent production 
the number sold on each day did not 
amount to five hundred ; of course 
the bookseller, who paid the author 
VOL. I. 


four guineas a week, did'not carry on 
a successful trade.’ Murphy’s lohn- 
son, p. 59. 

' Richardson wrote to Cave on 
Aug. 9, 1750, after forty-one numbers 
had appeared:—‘ I hope the world 
tastes them ; for its own sake I hope 
the world tastes them. The author 
I can only guess at. There is but 
one man, 1 think, that could write 
them.’ Rich. Corres. i. 165.- Cave 
replied :—‘Mr. Johnson is the Great 
Rambter, being, as you Obscr\'e, the 
only man who can furnish two such 
papers in a week, Ircsidcs his other 
great business.’ He mentioned the 
recommendation it received from 
high quarters, and continued:— 
‘ Notwithstanding, whether the price 
of two-pence, or the Unfavourable 
season of their first publication hin¬ 
ders the demand, no boast can be 
made of it.’ Johnson had not wished 
his name to be known. Cave says 
that ‘ Mr. Gainick and others, who 
knew the authors powers and style 
from the first, unaclviscdly asserting 
their suspicions, overturned the 
scheme of secrecy.’ /i. pp. 168-170. 

“ Horace Walpole, while justifying 
p Johnson 
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Johnson told me, with an amiable fondness, a little pleasing 
circumstance relative to this work. Mrs. Johnson, in whose 
judgement and taste he had great confidence, said to him, after 
a few numbers of the Rambler had come out, ‘ I thought very 
well of you before; but I did not imagine you could have 
written any thing equal to this'.’ Distant praise, from whatever 
quarter, is not so delightful as that of a wife whom a man loves 
and esteems. Her approbation may be said to ‘ come home 
to his bosom-,’ and being so near, its effect is most sensible and 
permanent. 

Mr. James Elphinston’’, who has since published various works, 
and who was ever esteemed by Johnson as a worthy man, 
happened to be in Scotland while the Rambler was coming out 
in single papers at London. With a laudable zeal at once for 
the improvement of his countrymen, and the reputation of his 
friend, he suggested and took the charge of an edition of those 
Essa)'s at Edinburgh, which followed progressively the London 
publication I 

The following letter written at this time, though not dated, 
will show how much pleased Johnson was with this publication, 
and what kindness and regard he had for Mr. Elphinston. 


‘To Mr. James Elphinston. 

[A'o datel\ 

' Dear Sir, 

‘ I cannot bat confess the failures of my correspondence, but hope 
the same regard which you express for me on every other occasion, will 
incline you to forgive me. I am often, very often, ill; and, when I am 
well, am obliged to work: and, indeed, have never much used myself 


George II. against ‘bookish men 
who have censured his neglect of 
literature,’ says ;—‘ In truth, I believe 
King George would have preferred a 
guinea to a composition as perfect as 
.ri lexauder's Feast’ Rcig?i of George 
//, iii. 304. 

‘ ‘ Dr. Johnson said to an acquaint¬ 
ance of mine, “ My other works arc 
wine and Water ; but my Rambler is 
pure wine.” ’ Rogers’s Table Talk, 
p. 10. 

” See ^osl, April 5, fyya ; April 19, 
1773; and April 9, 1778. 


^ It was executed in the printing- 
office of Sands, Murray, and Cochran, 
with uncommon elegance, upon writ¬ 
ing-paper, of a duodecimo size, and 
with the greatest correctness ; and 
Mr. Elphinston enriched it with 
translations of the mottos. When 
completed, it made eight handsome 
volumes. It is, unquestionably, the 
most accurate and beautiful edition 
of this work ; and there being but a 
small impression, it is now become 
scarce, and sells at a vciy high price. 
Boswell. 


to 
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to punctuality. You are, however, not to make unkind inferences, 
when I forbear to reply to your kindness ; for be assured, I never 
receive a letter from you without great pleasure, and a very warm sense 
of your generosity and friendship, which I heartily blame myself for not 
cultivating with more care. In this, as in many other cases, I go wrong, 
in opposition to conviction ; for I think scarce any temporal good 
equally to be desired with the regard and familiarity of worthy men. I 
hope we shall be some time nearer to each other, and have a more 
ready way of pouring out our hearts. 

‘ I am glad that you still find encouragement to proceed in your pub¬ 
lication, and shall beg the favour of six more volumes to add to my 
former six, when you can, with any convenience, send them me. 
Please to present a set, in my name, to Mr. Ruddiman', of whom, 1 
hear, that his learning is not his highest excellence. I have transcribed 
the mottos, and returned them, I hope not too late, of which I think 
many very happily performed. Mr. Cave has put the last in the maga- 
zine^ in which I think he did well. I beg of you to write soon, and 
to write often, and to write long letters, which I hope in time to repay 
you ; but you must be a patient creditor. I have, however, this of 
gratitude, that I think of you with regard, when I do not, perhaps, give 
the proofs which I ought, of being. Sir, 

‘ Your most obliged and 

‘ Most humble servant, 

‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 

This year he wrote to the .same gentleman another letter, 
upon a mournful occasion. 


‘To Ma. Jamf.s Et.piiinston. 

September 25, 1750. 

‘ Dear Sir, 

‘ Yon have, as I find by every kind of evidence, lost an excellent 
mother ; and I hope you will not think me incapable of partaking of 
your grief. I have a mother, now eighty-two years of age, whom, 


’ Mr. Thomas Ruclcliman, the 
learned grammarian of Scotland, 
well known for his various excellent 
works, and for his accurate editions 
of several authours. He was also a 
man of a most worthy private cha¬ 
racter. His zeal for the Royal House 
of Stuart did not render him less 


estimable ifi Dr. Johnson’s eye. 
Boswell. 

“ In the Cent. Mag. for Sept. 1750, 
and for Oct. 1752, translations of 
many of the mottoes were given ; 
but in each number there are several 
of Elphinston’s. Johnson seems to 
speak of only one. 

p a 


therefore. 



i‘\ri'i isc 1)1 Ukim' viilui-s (li wliK h \vf itn; l.iiiu'iUiMj'. tun (U'lmv.iluiu. 
'I'he f'l'catchi hfiiclU wliii h tint- iVii'Hil t.iii n)Uti.-i' aiintlK-r, i-. to 

guard, and and i-U-\atf Ids vinui's. 'l ids \tini inulln'i n\iI! still 

pcrfunn, if yon diligi-nily pii-si-rvi- ilin im'inury nl In i lid-, ami nl ln'r 
(K'adi: a lilf, so lar as 1 l an Icaiii, tisi-lnl, wise, and iininicm ; ami a 
death icsigned, pcaiciiil, ami holy. 1 iaum>l loilx-.n to im-ntiui), that 
neither nsisiin nnr revel.ilinn denies vuii to hupi', lh.it ymi m.iv im le.ise 
her happiness hy nlieyilig her piei epls; and ih.il she in.iv, in hel pii seiil 
state, hink with ple.isine npnii i-veiv ail nIMiliie 111 vvhiih hel im.irm 
tiolis III esaiuple ll.iVi- euiiliilillled. W'helhel this lie liime ih.lll a 
pleasilii; die.mi, nr a jlisl Upildnll lit sepamte spilits, IS, indeed, III III! 
gie.il impiiit.im I- tn iis, when we etim.idei iinisi Ues .e. .n ling iimlei the 
eye III tlnii; yet, siiieK, lliele is Millletlling pliMsing III the lu llel, that 
iiiir .sep.ir.niiin liuin ihu.e wlimn we Ime e. imiilv inipme.d; and u 
may lie ,i gie.n im iteiiieiit tn Mitimns It and .hip, it it laii lie ni.ide 
prnli.dile, tll.n ih.n lildnii th.it li.e. ii-i eiied the divine aiipliilt.itinli sh.ill 
eniiliiiiie In eti imiy. 

‘ 'I'heie is line i^spedieiit liy wlm h snii mai. in snme deg.iee, i niiuime 
her present 11. It ymi wnte ilnwii nnniilelv wh.it vmi leniemlu i nl hei 
rrntii yniir earliest ye.iis, ymi will le.td il with gn-.n ple.e.iiie, ami ti i i-ive 
(mill it many hints n('snniliilig ivenllei linii, when lime shall lelnnve het 
yet larlher Imni ymi, ami ymir gra l sli.ill he m.iiiiieit tn veiierannii. 
"tn tills, hnwever paininl Im the pieseiil, 1 i .iiiiint lint .idvise ymi, as In 
a sniirre nCeniiiAirt ami s.nj .(.n limi in the linn- tn inme ; Inr all t nmfnrt 
and all .satislaeiinii is sim erely wished ymi hy, de.ir Sir, 

* Vnlir lilnst nhliged, lilnsl nliedielll, 

' Ami iiinsl Inniilile servant, 

'Sam. JniiNMiN'.' 

'i'he Kiiiiihlri- li.ts im ic.f.eil in hnne as in ajp’. .Snnn alter 
its fust Inliii editinii w.e. (nnehitled, it was pnldislusl in si.v 
dlindeciitin vnlunie.'; ami its atillttiur lived tn see ten 


‘ Wtilillg 1(1 Miss I'nilei nil July 
12,1749, he said ; ‘ I was aliaiil ynur 

letter luid hniuj'lu me ill tiewH nf rny 
mother, whose tleath is one of the 
few enlainilics on wldeh I think with 


terror.' frnker's /An.vr//. |i. n,'. 

* Mr. .Siiahan w.e. Islpldnstim's 
lirotlier indaw. /'in/, Aptil n, lyyK. 

' In the (iVv;/. <l/.n,’, Inr J.imi.ity, 
1752, in the list n| limiks piihhsheil 
IllllltrmUs 
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numerous editions' of it in London, beside those of Ireland 
and Scotland 

I profess myself to have ever entertained a profound 
veneration for the astonishing' force and vivacity of mind 
which the Rambler exhibits. That Johnson had penetration 
enough to see, and seeing would not disguise the general misery 
of man in this state of being, may have given rise to the 
superficial notion of his being too .stern a philosopher. But 
men of reflection will be sen.sible that he has given a true 
representation of human existence, and that he has, at the same 
time, with a generous benevolence displayed every consolation 
which our state affords us ; not only tho.se arising from the 
hopes of futurity, but such as may be attained in the immediate 
progress through life. He has not depressed the soul to 
despondency and indifference. He has every where inculcated 
study, labour, and exertion. Nay, he has shewn, in a very 
odious light, a man whose practice is to go about darkening the 
views of others, by perpetual complaints of evil, and awakening 
those considerations of danger and distress, which are, for the 
most part, lulled into a quiet oblivion. This he has done very 
strongly in his character of Suspirius^, from which Goldsmith 
took that of Croaker, in his comedy of The Good-Natured Maid, 
as Johnson told me he acknowledged to him, and which is, 
indeed, very obvious^. 


is ;—‘ A correct and beautiful edition 
of the Rambler in 4 volumes, in i2mo. 
Price 12s.’ The Rambler was not 
.concluded till the following March. 
The remaining' two volumes were pub¬ 
lished in July. Gent. Mag. xxii. 338. 

' According to Hawkins {Life, 
p. 269) each edition consisted of 1250 
copies. 

“ See/oj^, July 20, 1763. 

^ No. 55 [ 59 ]. Boswell. 

* Miss Burney records in her 
Diary that one day at Streatham, 
while she and Mrs. Thrale ‘were 
reading this Rambler, Dr. Johnson 
came in. We told him what we 
were about. “Ah, madam!” cried 
he, “ Goldsmith was not scrupulous ; 


but he would have been a great man 
had he known the real value of his 
Q\Vii internal resources.”’ Mmc. D’Ar- 
blay’s Diary, i. 83. See j)ost, begin¬ 
ning of 1768. 

® It is possible that Mrs. Hard- 
castle’s drive in She Stoops to Con¬ 
quer was suggested by the Rambler, 
No. 34. In it a young gentle¬ 
man describes a lady’s terror on a 
coach journey. ‘ Our whole conver¬ 
sation passed in dangers, and cares, 
and fears, and consolations, and 
stories of ladies dragged in the mire, 
forced to spend all the night on a 
heath, drowned in rivers, or burnt 
with lightning... We had now a new 
scene of terror, every man we saw was 

To 


which they coiiliiin, uiiil whicli hiivc vci)- piniin ly hccii Ncls'ctcd 
under Uu; luune nf are nf emisiileralde Inilk. Hut 1 

may .sliorlly uhservo, llial the Riiiiihlcr liimedies sui li an 
aaseiubla'ffc ef disenurses on [iracUeal religion ami moral duty, 
of critical inveMli};ations. and allcf^orii al and oriental tales, ih.it 
no mind can he thoiiy.ht very delleient that has, hy (niistant 
study and meditation, assimilaleil to itself all that may he found 
there. No. 7, written in I'.eision acek on .ihsliaetion and 
.self't^xamination', ,tnd No. i to, on |iem‘tenee and tlu- [ilaeahilily 
(if the 1 tivine Natme, e.iimot he too olieii read. No, 7j.(, on tlie 
(dfeet which the de.Uh of a Irii-nd shoiikl have niioii us. lhoU|',h 
rather too dis|tiiitin};, may he o(( .e.ionally \cry medicinal to the 
mind, h'.veiy one must suitiiose the wiitei to ha\c heeii deeply 
iin|)ressed h)* a real .scene; hut he told me that (v.is not the 
case; which shew, how well his fam y tould (oudm t him to the 
'hou.se of moiirninj;'.' .'some of thest* moic solemn p.ipers, 1 
doulil not, particularly altiacled the notice of Ur. Vouny,, the 
authour of /'//c iVhi/t( of whom my esiim.ilion is sin h, 


ii relitier, amt we were iinlen-il sninc 
liincs to drive hard, lest a luivi-llet 
wliiim we maw Imliiml shimld nver 
take us ; and simietinies in slap, 
lest we shtiuld i iiiite up iti him aim 
was passiiiir lietiiir us. She al.iitiiril 
many an huiiesl man hy hefojiiit; 
him III sp.ire her hie as he [sissed 
hy the euai h.' 

' Dr. jiilmsiin w.e. rua'ilied hy 
seeiun ihi.s selrclinu, amt WnUe in 
Mr. Kr.itslry, hnnksellei m Men 
Slreel, the fullnwinn imie ; 

‘ iMr.Jnhnsiin semisi timplimeiiis in 
Mr. Kcarsley, ami lu>:s die lavniir nf 
aeeini;: him as suem as he can. Mr. 
Kearulcy is desired in hrinjt with 
him flu: last ediiiim nf whul he 
h»8 honoured with the name of 


111 M ill .. -M.iy ,si, ly.Sa,' Itiis 
will. file riioes|inmleiM e, /m/, 
-May 15 , lyti.', sliew-i iliat |iihnsnii 
sent I'lr this hnnk, lint tiei .mse he was 
planned, tun linatise hewasai ciised, 
nil ilieslieiiKlh nfniie nflhe /frnwfrVr, 
nl iri-inmiiendinK suicide. On thai 
ti.iy, lieiiiK in ihe enuntry, he wrote : 
' 1 never saw the bmik hut hy casual 
iiispri linn, and considered mysell as 
iiiiedy discnjjaired from its innse 
ipirnccM.' He adds; ' I hope Mime 
lime in the next week m h.ive all 
reelilied.' ’I'he leller nl ,M,iy 4ii 
shews that on hi itetuin in limn he 
Inst little lime, if any, in sending fur 
Kearsley. 

See Jitisf, April 12, iy«i. 

‘ Kccletiiasles vii. .(. 

as 
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as to reckon his applause an honour even to Johnson. I have 
seen some volumes of Dr. Young’s copy of the Rambler, in 
which he has marked the passages which he thought particularly 
excellent, by folding down a corner of the page ; and such as he 
rated in a super-eminent degree, are marked by double folds. 
I am sorry that some of the volumes are lost. Johnson was 
pleased when told of the minute attention with which Young 
had signified his approbation of his Essay.s. 

I will venture to say, that in no writings whatever can be 
found more bark and steel for the mind, if I may use the 
expression ; more that can brace and invigorate every manly 
and noble sentiment. No. 3a on patience, even under extreme 
misery, is wonderfully lofty, and as much above the rant of 
stoicism, as the Sun of Revelation is brighter than the twilight 
of Pagan philosophy. I never read the following sentence 
without feeling my frame thrill ; ‘ I think there is some reason 
for questioning whether the body and mind are not so 
proportioned, that the one can bear all which can be inflicted 
on the other; whether virtue cannot stand its ground as long as 
life, and whether a soul well principled, will not be sooner 
separated than subdued 

Though instruction be the predominant purpo.se of the 
Rambler, yet it is enlivened with a considerable portion of 
amusement. Nothing can be more erroneous than the notion 
which some persons have entertained, that Johnson was then 
a retired authour, ignorant of the world ; and, of consequence, 
that he wrote only from his imagination when he described 
characters and manners. He said to me, that before he wrote 
that work, he had been ‘ running about the world,’ as he 
expressed it, more than almost any body; and I have heard 
him relate, with much satisfaction, that several of the characters 
in the Rambler were drawn so naturally, that when it first 
circulated In numbers, a club in one of the towns in Essex 
imagined themselves to be severally exhibited in it, and were 

' In the original ‘ separated sooner anwium Catonis .. . Talking of his 
than subdued.’ Johnson acted up to illness he said:—“I will be con- 
what he said. When he was close quered ; I will not capitulate." ’ See 
on his end, ‘ all who saw him beheld post, Oct. 1784. 
and acknowledged the invktum 

much 
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niiich iiuciiscti ,i |ll•l'Sl>n 

iiuulf ihciu (ilijcil*; tif luililii'lc niiliic ; 
;uitlu'iilii'k a-iMiiaiiCf was tlniu, 

ut'illi'ii l)\’a piTsiiii whii liail iuwit luMiil 
Sdinr iiril\i' I'harai liTs ai'i’ liflirvcil 
iVniu llu' liiV, jiarlii-ulaiiy llial nf I’n 
lU'Vt’r fiUiifh' liiry.avi' ils [iiiiiilfil ■alin- 


' ill lilt* Xii. 

Ailili-'iin It 11-. Ill .1 vill.i)-.!- ill wliii li 
' llifit* aiiiif a iiiin iil rfiiiiil tli.il 
sniilfliiuty li.ul ttliltfii a liunl. .ly.-iili-a 
lllf ’'.i|uilc .iiul llll- will ill- |i.lll•■li.‘ 1 Ilf 
liimk M.ia /«!' If I’/i'i*.- /V//l•l'/ M.tH. 

' “‘1 Ilf I li.ii.H ii r 111 I'lM iifiii w.i 
Iifyiiiiii all i(ti‘'.liiiii. ill 1.1 •iiiiiril liy 
11.mill.-I II .li'iii.iiiiiii ■ til iil.iy "I 
(ill iiilllif anil I 'll ill 11 I Inna,' Mill 
|ili>'|. /.iv-vi.iv. |i. I 11 II liaiiiil. 
vi.i . .Him il at. il fi .111|iiI Ills, lli.it lllf 
M ii iil\ III lllf iliii illil iii'I I'liii): I" 
.III fill!, liiii •nil', .ill liaini lu|i, Init 
fifli .my .!• ijiMiiiI 111 ! !« I'.ifi II lllf 

(ivii Hint llll wiilii ill .1 iilii . Ifiu 

Ilf .Hill l‘ui'.|irlii ll.iil I t Hill Ml lllf 

HHilil li‘)a'll'fti ami liiiw li'i a liiiit: 
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The style of The Rambler. 


lUULy _ 

, j lancy, and accurate description of real life, I appeal 

illi nio * ^ wanders from one profession to another, 

slidio-Lis plausible reasons for every change. No. 34, female 
ho h' " and timorous refinement. No. 8a, a Virtuoso 

\lertaii-i"* collected curiosities. No. 88', petty modes of 

triune 1 ^ company, and conciliating kindness. No. i8a, 

j' ^^nting. No. 194-195, a tutor’s account of the follies 

l^Sacy-hunting. He has given 
1 le'ir' his nice observation of the mere external 

of life, in the following pa.ssage in No. 179, against 
at .St that frequent and most disgusting quality: ‘He 

■ " 11 els to contemplate the crouds that fill the streets of 
will 1 ^‘ty, will see many passengers whose air and motion 

„ j ^ ciifficult to behold without eontempt and laughter ; but 

, *“^^nnine what are the appearances that thus powerfully 
xciU. 113 I'isibility, he will find among them neither poverty nor 
iHc.ise, ^11 or any involuntary or painful defect. The disposition 
(1 tiiiHiori and insult, is awakened by the softness of foppery, 
lu’ swell of insolence, the liveliness of levity, or the solemnity of 
jraiulerir ; by the sprightly trip, the stately stalk, the formal 

drut, rtiici the lofty mien; by gestures intended to catch 
lu: cyo, and by looks elaborately formed as evidences of 

mportai-icc.’ 


I'.vci-y page of the Rambler shews a mind teeming with 
•las.sical allusion and poetical imagery: illustrations from 
illicr writers are, upon all occasions, so ready, and mingle so 
'asily ill liis periods, that the whole appears of one uniform 
w'ivtcl toctnre. 

'I’he stymie of this work has been censured by some shallow 
cfiticlcs as involved and turgid, and abounding with antiquated 
tincl liai'd words. So ill-founded is the first part of this 
objection, that I will challenge all who may honour this book 
with a. perusal, to point out any English writer whose language 
convey^s liis meaning with equal force and perspicuity. It must, 
iiulcGcl, be allowed, that the structure of his sentences is 
oxpanclecl, and often has somewhat of the inversion of Latin ; 
and tliat he delighted to express familiar thoughts in philo- 
.sophien .1 language; being in this the reverse of Socrates, who, it 

' No. 98. 


was 
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'roposal for his Diciionary\ He certainty was mistaken ; or if 
c imagined at first that he was imitating Temple, he was very 
nsuccessful ; for nothing can be more unlike than the simplicity 
f Temple, and the richness of Johnson. Their styles differ 
s plain cloth and brocade. Temple, indeed, .seems equally 
rroncous in supposing that he himself had formed his style 
pon Sandys’s Vieiv of the State of Religion in the Western 
arts of the World. 

The style of Johnson was, undoubtedly, much formed upon 
hat of the great writers in the last century, Hooker, Bacon, 
ianderson, Hakewell, and others; those ‘ GIANTS'*,’ as they 


/ere well characterised by 

re not troubled ; .arc content, be- 
aiise they think little of it; and 
cck their happiness in the common 
ascs and commodities of life, or the 
icrcase of riches ; not amusing 
acmselvcs with the more speculative 
ontrivanccs of p.assion, or refinc- 
lents of pleasure.’ Ib. p. 170. 
They send aln-oad the best of their 
wn butter into all parts, and buy 
ho cheapest out of Ireland, or the 
lOrth of England, for their own use. 
n short they furnish infinite luxury 
/hich they never practise, and traffic 
It pleasures which they never taste.’ 
b.]}. 195. post, April 9, 1778, 
dicrc J olinson says :—‘ I'emplc was 
he first writer who gave cadence to 
Jnglish prose.’ 

‘ Dean Stanley calls Ephr.aim 
ihambers ‘ the Father of Cyclo- 
latdias.’ Meuiorials of Westminster 
ibbey, p. 299, note. The epitaph 
.ihich Chambers wrote for himself 
he Dean gives .as ;—‘ Multis pcrvul- 
>atus, paucis notus, qui vitam inter 
uccm ct umbrain, ncc eruditus nec 
dioiicis literis deditus, transegit.’ In 
he Gent. Mag. for 1740, p. 262, the 
ast line is given, no doubt correctly, 
■s :—‘ Ncc eruditus nec idiota, literis 
leditus.’ The second edition of 
'hambers’s Cyclopcsdia was published 
n 1738. There is no copy of his 
.'’ropos.al in the British Museum or 


GREAT Personage^ whose 

Bodleian. The resemblance between 
his style and Johnson’s is not great. 
The following passage is the most 
Johnsonian that I could find :— 
‘None of my predecessors can blame 
me for the use 1 have made of them ; 
since it is their own avowed practice. 
It is a kind of privilege attached to 
the office of Icxicogi-apher ; if not by 
any formal grant, yet by connivance 
at least. I have already assumed 
the bee for my device, and who ever 
brought an action of trover or trespass 
against that .avowed free-booter ? 
’Tis vain to pretend anything of pro¬ 
perty in things of this nature. To 
offer our thoughts to the public, and 
yet pretend a right reserved therein 
to oneself, if it be not absurd, yet it 
is sordid. The words wc spe.ak, nay 
the breath wc emit, is not more 
vague and common than our thoughts, 
when divulged in print.’ Chambers’s 
Preface, p. xxiii. 

" ‘ There were giants in the earth 
in those d.ays.’ Gen. vi. 4. 

^AGREATPERSONAGEfirst appears 
in the second edition. In the first 
edition we mer ely find ‘ by one whose 
authority,’ &c. Boswell in his 
Hebrides, Aug. 28, 1773, speaks of 
George 111. as ‘a Great Personage.’ 
In his Letter to the People of Scot¬ 
land (p. go) he thus introduces an 
anecdote about the King and Paoli; 

authority. 
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The motlo to the Dictionary. 
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authority, were I to name him, would stamp a reverence on the 
opinion. 

Wc may, with the utmost propriety, apply to his learned style 
that passage of Horace, a part of which he has taken as the 
motto to his Dictionary '■ 

‘ Cum tabulis animum censoris sumet honesti; 

Audehit queeaunque pariim splendoris hahehunt 
Dt sine pondere erunt, et honore indigtia fe?'entur, 

Verba inovere loco, quainvis mvita recedant, 

JEt verseninr adhuc intra penetralia Vesta:. 

Obscurata din populo bonus eruet, atque 
Froferet in lucent speciosa vocabula rerum, 

Qua: priscis memorata Catonihus atque Cetkegls, 

Nimc situs informis premit et deserta vetustas ; 

Adsciscet nova, quee genitor produxent usus : 

Vehemens, et liquidus, puroque stmillunus anini, 

Fiindet opes Lafiumque beabit divite lingud^l 

To so great a master of thinking, to one of such vast and 
various knowledge as Johnson, might have been allowed a 


—‘ I have one other circumstance to 
communicate ; but it is of the highest 
value. I communicate it with a mix¬ 
ture of awe and fondness.—That 
Great Personage, who is allowed by 
all to have the best memory of any 
man born a Briton,' &c. In the 
Probationary Odes for the Laureate- 
ship, published a few months after 
Boswell’s Letter, a ‘ Great Per¬ 
sonage ’ is ludicrously introduced ; 
pp. XXX. 63. 

’ The first nine lines form the 
motto. 

” I-Iorat. Episl. Lib. ii. Epist. ii. 
[1. no], BoswEf.L. 

‘ But how severely with themselves 
proceed 

The men, who write such verse as 
wc can read 1 

Their own strict judges, not a word 
they spare 

That wants or force, or light, or 
weight, or care. 

Howe’er unwillingly it quits its 
place. 


Nay, though at court, perhaps, it 
may find grace: 

Such they’ll degrade ; and some¬ 
times, in its stead. 

In downright charity revive the 
dead ; 

Mark where a hold expressive 
phrase appears, 

Bright through the rubbish of some 
hundred years ;• 

Command old words thatlongliavo 
slept to wake. 

Words that wise Bacon or brave 
Rawleigh spake; 

Or bid the new be English, ages 
hence, 

(For use will father what’s begot 
by sense;) 

Pour the full tide of eloquence 
along. 

Serenely pimo, and yet divinely 
strong. 

Rich with the treasures of eaclt 
foreign tongue.’ 

Pope, Imitations of Horace, ii. a. 

157- 


liberal 
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liberal indulgence of that licence which Horace claims in 
another place; 

‘- Si forte nccesse est 

Imiidis monstrare reccntihu abdita re 7 -U 7 n, 

Fingere cindutis 7107 l exaudita Cetkegis 
Co 7 itinget, dabiliirque liceiitia su 7 /ipta pudeiiter 7 
El nova fidaque nnpcr habcbunt verba ftde 7 )i si 
Graco foiite cada 7 it, parce detorta. Quid 
Ccedlio Flantoqnc dabit Fo/zia/ius, ade//ipttii/i 
Vi/gi/io Va 7 -ioqtie ? Ego aa\ acqt/ire/'e pai/ca 
Si possn 771 , uwideor; ai 77 i Imgua. Calonis et E 7 / 7 ii 
Ser 77 / 07 ie 7 )i pat 7 'iu 77 i ditaverit, et nova rernin 
No//mia proUderit ? Liant se 77 ipe 7 -que liccbit 
Sig 7 iatu 77 i p 7 'CBse 7 iie 7 iotd prod 7 tcere 7 to 77 te 7 t'’ 

Yet Johnson assured me, that he had not taken upon him to 
add more than four or five words to the English language, of his 
own formation”; and he was very much offended at the general 
licence, by no means ‘modestly taken’ in his time, not only 
to coin new words, but to use many words in- senses quite 
different from their establi-shed moaning, and those frequently 
very fantasticaP. 

Sir Thomas BrowiP, whose life Johnson wrote, was remarkably 


‘ Horat. De Arte Poetica. [ 1 , 48.] 
Boswell, 

“ See Boswell’s Heb/ddes, Aug;. 29, 
1773, where Boswell says that up to 
that date he had twice heard J ohnson 
coin words, pereg 7 -i 7 izty and depedi- 
taiion. 

^ ‘ The words which our authors 
have introduced by their knowledge 
of foreign languages, or ignorance of 
their own, by vanity or wantonness, 
by compliance with fashion or lust 
of innovation, I have registered as 
they occurred, though commonly only 
to censure them, and warn otliers 
against the folly of naturalizing use¬ 
less foreigners to the injury of the 
natives. . . , Our language for almost 
a century has, by the concurrence 
of many causes, been gradually de¬ 
parting from its original Teutonick 
character, and deviating towards a 


Gallick structure and phraseology, 
from which it ought to be our en¬ 
deavour to rcctill it, by making our 
ancient volumes the groundwork of 
style. . . . From the authors which 
rose in the time of Elizabeth a speech 
might be formed adequate to till the 
purposes of use :ind elegance.’ John¬ 
son’s Works, V. pp. 31, 39. See post. 
May 12, 1778. 

If Johnson sometimes indulged 
his Brow 7 iis 77 t {s&c. post, beginning of 
1756), yet he saw much to censure in 
Browne’s style. ‘ His style is, indeed, 
a tissue of many languages; a mixture 
of heterogeneous words, brought to¬ 
gether from distant regions, with 
terms originally appropriated to one 
art, and drawn by violence into the 
service of another. He must how¬ 
ever be confessed to have augmented 
our philosophical diction. . . His in- 

fond 
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yoJmsons infi^ience on style. 
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fond of Anglo-Latian diction ; and to his example we a 
ascribe Johnson’s sometimes indulging himself in this ki 
phraseology'. Johnson’s comprehension of mind was the r 
for his language, Had his conceptions been narrowe 
expression would have been easier. FI is sentences hf 

dignified march ; and, it is certain, that his example has 
a general elevation to the language of his country, for 
of our best writei's have approached very near to him ; 
from the influence which he has had upon our compo: 
scarcely any thing is written now that is not better cxpi 
than was usual before he appeared to lead the national tast 
This circumstance, the truth of which must strike 
critical reader, has been so happily enforced by Mr. Cour1 
in his Moral and Literary Character of Dr. Johnson, t 
cannot prevail on myself to withhold it, notwith.stanclin 
perhaps, too great partiality for one of his friends ; 

‘ By nature’s gifts ordain’d mankind to rule. 

He, like a Titian, form’d his brilliant school; 

And taught congenial spirits to e.xccl. 

While from his lips impressive wisdom fell. 

Our boasted Got.dsmith felt the sovereign sway; 
From him deriv’d the sweet, yet nervous lay. 

To Fame’s proud cliff he bade our Raphael rise; 
Hence Reynolds’ pen with Reynolds’ pencil vies. 
With Johnson’s flame melodious Burney glows, 

While the grand strain in smoother cadence flows. 
And you,'M alone, to critick learning dear. 

Correct and elegant, refin’d though clear, 


novations ai’c sometimes pleasing, 
and his temerities happy.’ Johnson's 
Works, vi. 500. ‘It is remarkable 
that the pomp of diction, which has 
been objected to Johnson, was first 
assumed in the Rambler. His Dic¬ 
tionary was going on at the same 
time, and in the course of that work, 
as he grew familiar with technical 
and scholastic words, he thought that 
the bulk of his readers were equally 
learned ; or at least w'ould admire 
the splendour and dignity of the 
style.’ Murphy’s Johnson, p. 156. 


' The observation of his 
imitated Sir Thomas Brown hr 
made by many people ; and 1; 
has been insisted on, and illii 
by a variety of quotations from i 
in one of the popular Essays ■ 
by the Reverend Mr. Kno 
Essay is No. xxii, of WinterEVi 
Knox’s Works, ii. 397], mas 
Tunbridge school, whom I hf 
down in my list \_Lost, under ! 
t784] of those who have som 
not unsuccessfully imitated Dr 
son’s style. BOSWELL, 
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By studying him, acquir’d that classick taste, 

Wliich high in Shakspeare’s fane thy statue plac’d. 

Near Johnson Steevens stands, on scenick ground. 

Acute, laborious, fertile, and profound. 

Ingenious Hawkesworth -to this school we owe, 

And scarce the pupil from the tutor know. 

Here early parts accomplish’d JONics sublimes. 

And science blends with Asia’s lofty rhymes : 

Harmonious Jones ! who in his splendid strains 
Sings Camdeo’s sports, on Agra’s flowery plains : 

In Hindu fictions while we fondly trace 
Love and the Muses, deck’d with Allick grace. 

Amid these names can Boswell be forgot, 

Scarce by North Britons now esteem’d a Scot' ? 

Who to the sage devoted from his youth, 

■ Imbib’d from him the sacred love of truth ; 

The keen research, the exercise of mind, 

And that best art, the art to know mankind.— 

Nor was his energy confin’d alone 
To friends around his philosophick throne; 

Its hijluence wide improv'd our letter'd isle. 

And lucid vigour marked the general style : 

As Nile’s i^roud waves, swoln from their oozy bed. 

First o’er the neighbouring meads majcstick spread ; 

Till gathering force, they more and more cxisand. 

And with new virtue fertilise the land.’ 

. Johnson’s language, however, must be allowed to be too 
masculine for the delicate gentleness of female writing. His 
ladies, therefore, seem strangely formal, even to ridicule ; and 
are well denominated by the names which he has given them, 
as Misella’, Zozima, Properantia, Rhodoclia. 


' The following observation in Mr. 
Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides [p. g] may sufficiently ac¬ 
count for that Gentleman’s being 
‘now scarcely esteem’d a Scot’ by 
many of his countiymen ;—‘ If he 
[Dr. Johnson] was particularly pre¬ 
judiced against the Scots, it was 
because they were more in his way; 
because he thought their success in 

_ 1 . 1 .,--. ... 1 -_ j _ 


because he could not but see in them 
that nationality which, I believe, no 
liberal-minded Scotcliman will deny.’ 
Mr. Boswell, indeed, is so free from 
national prejudices, that he might 
with equal propriety have been de¬ 
scribed as— a 

‘ Scarce by South Britons now 
esteem’d a Scot.’ 

Courtenay. Boswell. 
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It has of late been the fashion to compare the style of Acidise 
and Johnson, and to depreciate, I think very unjustly, the sty 
of Addison as nerveless and feeble*, because it has not tl 
strength and energy of that of Johnson. Their prose may I 
balanced like the poetry of Dryden and Pope. Both are excc 
lent, though in different ways. Addison writes with the ca, 
of a gentleman. Plis readers fancy that a wise and accomplishc 
companion is talking to them ; so that he insinuates his sent 
ments and taste into their minds by an imperceptible influcnc 
Johnson writes like a teacher. lie dictates to his readers as 
from an academical chair. They attend with awe and admir 
tion ; and his precepts arc impressed upon them by his cor 
mantling eloquence. Addison’s style, like a light wine, pleas 
everybody from the first, Johnson’s, like a liquor of more bod 
seems too strong at first, but, by degrees, is highly relished ; ai 
such is the melody of his periods, so much do they captivate tl 
car, and seize upon tire attention, that there is scarcely ai 
writer, however inconsiderable, who docs not aim, in son 
degree, at the .same species of excellence.. But let us not u 
gratefully undervalue that beautiful style, which has pleasing 
conveyed to us much instruction and entertainment. Thou[ 
comparatively weak, opposed to Johnson’s Herculean vigoi 
let us not call it positively feeble. Let us remember the ch 
racter of his .style, as given by John.son himself”: ‘What 1 


thvougli the streets at night, and oc¬ 
casionally entered into conversation 
with the unfortunate women who 
frequent them, for the sake of hear¬ 
ing their stories. It was from a 
history of one of these, which a girl 
told under a tree in the King’s Bench 
Walk in the Temple to Barctti and 
Johnson, that he formed the story of 
Misclla in the A’ff?;/i/i»r[Nos. 170 and 
171].’ I’rior’s Malone., p. 161. ‘Of 
one [of these women] who was very 
handsome he asked, for what she 
thought God had given her so much 
beauty. She answered:—“To please 
gentlemen.”’ Hawkins’s Johnson, p. 
321. Sec also Jost, under Dec. 2, 

1784. 

‘ Hawkins JJ-Je, p. 270) had said 


that ‘ the characteristics of Addiso: 
style arc fcclrleness and inanit 
He was thus happily ridiculed 
Person:—‘ Soon after the publicati 
of Sir John’s book, a parcel of Et 
boys, not having the fear of G 
Ijeforc their eyes, etc., instead 
playing truant, robbing orchards, e 
noying poultry', or performing a 
other part of their school cxcrci 
fell foul in print (see the Microcos 
No. 36) up'on his Worship’s censt 
of Addison’s middling stylo. . 
But what can you expect, as Lr 
Kames justly observes, from a sclu 
where boys are taught to rob 
the highway ? ’ Person, Trai 
P- 339 . 

” Works, vii. 473. 


attemptc 
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attempted, he performed ; he is never feeble, and he did not wish 
to be encrgctick; he is never rapid, and he never stagnates. His 
sentences have neither studied amplitude, nor affected brevity: 
his periods, though not diligently rounded, are voluble and easy'. 
Whoever wishes to attain an English style, familiar but not 
coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, must give his days and 
nights to the volumes of Addison 

Though the Rambler was not concluded till the year 1752, 
I shall, under this year, say all that I have to observe upon it. 
Some of the translations of the mottos by himself are admirably 


done. He acknowledges to have 
many of them from Mr. James 
happily translated by a Mr. F. 

■ When Johnson shewed me a 
proof-sheet of the character of Ad¬ 
dison, in which he so highly extols 
ids style, I could not help observing, 
that it had not been his own model, 
as no two styles could differ more 
from each other.—‘ Sir, Addison had 
his style, and I have mine.’—When 
I ventured to ask him, whether the 
difference did not consist in this, that 
Addison’s style was full of idioms, 
colloquial phrases, and proverbs; and 
his own more strictly grammatical, 
and free from such phraseology and 
modes of speech as can never be 
literally translated or understood by 
foreigners ; he allowed the discrimi¬ 
nation to be just.—Let any one who 
doubts it, try to translate one of Addi¬ 
son’s Spectators into Latin, French, 
or Italian; and though so easy, 
familiar, and elegant, to an English¬ 
man, as to give the intellect no 
trouble ; yet he would find the trans¬ 
fusion into another language ex¬ 
tremely difficult, if not impossible. 
But z. Rambler, Adventurer, or Idler, 
of Johnson, would fall into any 
classical or European language, as 
easily as if it had been originally 
conceived in it. BURNEY. Mrs. Piozzi 
{Anec. p. 125) recounts how Johnson 
recommended Addison’s works as a 
VOL. I. 


received ‘ elegant tran.slations ’ of 
Elphinston ; and some are very 
Lcivis^, of whom I never heard 

model for imitation to Mr. Wood- 
house, a poetical shoemaker. ‘ “ Give 
nights and da)'s. Sir, (said he) to the 
study of Addison, if you mean either 
to be a good writer, or, what is more 
worth, an honest man.” When I saw 
something like the same expression 
in his criticism on that author, I put 
him in mind of his past injunctions 
to the young poet, to which he replied, 
“That he wished the shoemaker might 
have r-emembered them as well.’” 
Yet he says in his Life of Pojie 
{Works, viii. 284), ‘ He that has once 
studiously formed a style rarely writes 
afterwards with complete case.’ 

I shall probably, in another work, 
maintain the merit of Addison’s 
poetry, which has been very unjustly 
dcirrcciated. lioswEl.t.. He proposed 
also to publish an edition of Johnson’s 
poems {ante, p. 16), an account of 
his own travels {post, April 17, 1778), 
a collection, with notes, of old tenures 
and charters of Scotland {post, Oct. 
27, 1779), and a Flistory of James 
IV. of Scotland, ‘the patron,’ as 
he said, ‘of my family’ (Boswell’s 
Hebrides, Aug. 23, i 773 ). 

“ Lewis thus happily translates the 
lines in Martial ,— 

‘Diligat ilia sencin quondam ; sed 
et ipsa niarito. 
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to send you a Manuscript, which fell by chance within my notice. I 
perceive no proofs of forgery in my examination of it; and the owner 
tells me, that as lie^ has heard, the handwriting is Sir Walter’s. If you 
should find reason to conclude it genuine, it will be a kindness to the 
owner, a blind person^, to recommend it to the booksellers. I am. 
Sir, 

‘ Your most humble servant, 

‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 

His just abhorrence of Milton’s political notions was ever 
strong. But this did not prevent his warm admiration of 
Milton's great poetical merit, to which he has done illustrious 
justice, beyond all who have written upon the subject. And 
this year he not only wrote a Prologue, which was spoken by 
Mr; Garrick before the acting of Covtus at Drury-lanc theatre, 
for the benefit of Milton’s grand-daughter, but took a very 
zealous interest in the success of the charity ^ On the day pre¬ 
ceding the performance, he published the following letter in the 
‘ General Advertiser,' addressed to the printer of that paper : 


‘ Sir, 

‘ That a certain degree of reputation is acquired merely by ap¬ 
proving the works of genius, and te.stifying a regard to the memory of 
authours, is a truth too evident to be denied; and therefore to ensure 
a partieipation of fame with a celebrated poet, many who would, 
perhaps, have contributed to starve him when alive, have heaped 


expensive pageants upon his graven 

' The italics arc lloswell’s. 

“ Mrs. Williams is probably the 
person meant. Boswf.i.l. 

^ ‘In 1750, April 5, Comics was 
played for her benefit. She had so 
little acquaintance with diversion or 
gaiety, that she did not know what 
was intended wlien a benefit was 
offered her. The profits of the night 
were only ;£l30, though Dr. Newton 
brought a large contribution; and 
£20 were given by Tonson, a man 
who is to be praised as often as he 
is named... . This was the greatest 
benefaction that Paradise Lost ever 
procured the author’s descendants ; 
and to this he wlio has now attempted 
to relate his life had the honour of 
contributing a Prologue.’ Johnson’s 


Works., vii. irS. In the Gent. Mag. 
(xx. 152) we read that, as on ‘April 4, 
the night first appointed, many in¬ 
convenient circumstances happened 
to disappoint the hopes of success, 
the managers generously quitted the 
profits of another night, in which the 
theatre was expected to be fuller. 
Mr. Samuel Johnson’s prologue was 
afterwards printed for Mrs. Foster’s 
benefit.’ 

^ Johnson is thinking of Pope’s 
lines— 

‘But still the great have kindness 
in rederve, 

tie helped to bury whom he helped 
to starve.’ 

Prologue to the Satires, 1 . 247. 

In the Life of Milton he writes :— 
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‘ ll lluli-i'il, til-t iitlli'.-.ril, lll.ll lIUN tilrlliiid nl I in muilr,': kliiiw 

tn (iiisti'liu willi luuittm', I*, pci nil.If 111 tiu’ i-ic.it, til .it Ic.i .r til til 
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\ irtlte, .'iml .III ;l^l|Ul^illn|l nt h,lp|illlC', , .Uld hnli.iUI 

' U'hcil’Vet, lliell, ivnilld In" thniie.ilt I,ll'.l!i!c nt |.ir.i.uic III Ic.idlll}; til 
vviirks (ll (Hir iuniiu|i.ii,ililc Miltnn, .md iml -.n i!i .titr.ic nt ei.itiiiitle .i 
1(1 ri'l'iise 1(1 l.iv nut .1 tulle in i.ilinii.tl .tiid cii s;.iit( ctitcti.uiuitciil, It 
the tuMielil III hi'i In utc. iciu.iin .. fm llic iaci. i .c nl then im ii v itliic, ih 
itU'r(M'.e nl Ihcil icpllt.ltlnll, .Uld the plc.l .111.1; l nlc,. Ini;'.)|. . , m| dnin 
f,',iiiid, .-<111111111 appc.ii .it liiiitv line ihiilic l-i iimiinu, -\|>td 5, win- 
('iinilli will lie pcil-ilitii d Ini ihc liriii Sit n| Ml, I !i.-i'iitli hn'.tc 
j;r,llld il.Uli'dlfci In till- .ni'.h-il, .illd llsr nliH siliuili.:; lil.uuh nl h 
l.llllllv. 
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ailllllll lit //. V,'. .ind ll 111 Ml ti.llluk, .Uld, In pUtK lll.ll dlilti 
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Mhit It Ml I i.iiiii 1 . »ll! p. itniui 
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Stutkut: and the Kevt-iem! Ih. h.iiiej.i. h.n, ine., u sth iiiu nisimn 
nciiU nc'-'s (leaily dt-lci ted a jpn-.. Ime.i tv'.uid nn|in -iiii>n iijm 
tile [uiIiIhIc Ii)‘ Willi.ini (..utdei, a Smiih m l^*•'■f^l(•e‘lcl. wlin h>ii 
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hmi-.rlf *»ii>!r 
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with equal impudence and ingenuity' represented Milton as a 
plagiary from certain modern Latin poets, Johnson, who had 
been so far imposed upon as to furnish a Preface and Postscript 
to his work, now dictated a letter for Lauder, addressed to 
Dr. Douglas, acknowledging his fraud in terms of suitable 
contrition'. 

This extraordinary attempt of Lauder was no sudden effort. 
He had brooded over it for many years; and to this hour it 
is uncertain what his principal motive wa.s, unless it were a vain 
notion of his superiority, in being able, by whatever means, to 
deceive mankind. To effect this, he produced certain passages 
from Grotius, Masenius, and others, which had a faint resem¬ 
blance to some parts of the Paradise Lost. In these be in¬ 
terpolated some fragments of Plog’s Latin translation of that 


' Lest there should be any person, 
at any future period, absurd enough 
to suspect that Johnson was a par¬ 
taker in Lauder’s fraud, or had any 
knowledge of it, when he assisted 
him with his masterly pen, it is 
projjer here to quote the words of Dr. 
Douglas, now JJisliop of Salisbury, 
at the time when ho detected the 
imposition. ‘It is to be hoped, nay 
it is expected, that the elegant and 
nervous writer, whose judicious sen¬ 
timents and inimitable style point 
out the authour of Lauder's Preface 
and Postscript, will no longer allow 
one to phmie himself with his 
feathers, who appeareth so little to 
descrvc[his]assistancc: an assistance 
which I am persuaded would never 
have been communicated, had there 
been the least suspicion of those 
facts which I have been the instru¬ 
ment of conveying to the world in 
these sheets.’ Milton 710 Plagiary, 
and edit. p. 78. And his Lordship 
has been pleased now to authorise mo 
to say, in the strongest manner, that 
there is no ground whatever for any 
unfavourable reflection against Dr. 
Johnson, who expressed the strongest 
indignation against Lauder. Bo.S- 
WF.LT,. To this letter Lauder had 


the impudence to add a shameless 
postscript and some ‘testimonies’ 
concerning himself. Though on the 
face of it it is evident that this post¬ 
script is not by Johnson, yet it is in¬ 
cluded in his works (v. 283). The 
letter was dated Dec. 20, 1750. In 
the Cent. Mag. for the next month 
(xxi. 47) there is the following para¬ 
graph :—‘Mr. Lauder confesses here 
and exhibits all his forgeries ; for 
which he assigns one motive in the 
book, and after asking pardon as¬ 
signs another in the postscript ; 
he also takes an opportunity to 
ptiblish several letters and testimo¬ 
nials to his former character.’ Gold¬ 
smith in Reialialioii has a hit at 
Lauder:— 

‘ Here Douglas retires from his toils 
to relax. 

The scourge of impostors, the 
terror of quacks. 

New Landers and Bowers the 
Tweed shall cross over. 

No countryman living their tricks 
to discover.’ 

Dr. Douglas was afterwards Bishop 
of Salisbury (««*, p. 127). post, 
June 25, 1763, for the part he took 
in exposing the Cock Lane Ghost 
imiiosture. 


poem. 
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'I could all along observe that Johnson seemed to approve not only 
of the design, but of the argument; and seemed to exult in a per¬ 
suasion, that the reputation of Milton was likely to suffer by this 
discovery. That he was not privy to the imposture, I am well per¬ 
suaded ; but that he wished well to the argument, may be inferred 
from the Preface, which indubitably was written by Johnson.’ 

Is it possible for any man of clear judgement to suppose 
that Johnson, who so nobly praised the poetical excellence 
of Milton in a Postscript to this very ‘discovery,’ as he then 
supposed it, could, at the same time, exult in a persuasion 
that the great poet’s reputation was likely to suffer by it ? This 
is an inconsistency of which Johnson was incapable ; nor can 
any thing more be fairly inferred from the Preface, than that 
Johnson, who was alike distinguished for ardent curiosity and 
love of truth, was pleased with an investigation by which both 
were gi-atiflcd. That he was actuated by these motives, and 
certainly by no unworthy desire to depreciate our great epick 
poet, is evident from his own words; for, after mentioning the 
general zeal of men of genius and literature ‘ to advance the 
honour, and distinguish the beauties of Paradise Lost', he says, 

‘ Among the inquiries to which this ardour of criticism has naturally 
given occasion, none is more obscure in itself, or more worthy of 
rational curiosity, than a retrospect' of the progress of tins mighty 
genius in the construction of his work; a view of the fabrick gradually 
rising, perhaps, from small beginnings, till its foundation rests in the 
centre, and its turrets sparkle in the skies; to trace back the structure 
through all its varieties, to the simplicity of its first plan; to find what 
was first projected, whence the scheme was taken, how it was improved, 
by what assistance it was executed, and from what stores the materials 
were collected; whether its founder dug them from the quarries of 
Nature, or demolished other buildings to embellish his own.’ 

Is this the language of one who wished to blast the laurels of 
Milton® ? 


' In the original 7 'etrospeciio7t. 
Jolinson’s Works, v. 268. 

“ In this same year Johnson thus 
ends a severe criticism on Samson 
Agonistes :—‘ The everlasting ver¬ 
dure of Milton’s laurels has nothing 
to fear from the blasts of malignity; 


nor can my attempt produce any 
other effect than to strengthen 
their shoots by lopping their luxuri¬ 
ance.’ The Ratnbler, No. 140. ‘Mr. 
Nichols shewed Johnson in 1780 a 
book called Remarks on Jokttsott’s 
Life of Milton, in which the affair of 
Though 
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I'liniij'Ji ItiliiiMin''- rii't’UiU'U.inff'. \wir .tl tlii- tiiiir l.ii' iVuiii 
bcin;,'. ca-.v’, Iti-; liumaiif aiul rliatitalilf ili-.pM'.iiiiin wa-. imi-.t.inlly 
fxi iliii;,; ilM-ir. Mr-;. Anna Williani '. daiiy.ltli r til a vi iy in 
IHMiima. \\'cl--li phy'.iiian, atul a umnan nl than latlinary 

laU’iil': and litfraliirf, havin>’ ininr In l.i>ntlnn in lii<|n '. nl hfiiij; 
l ined Ilf a t atai'.u l in Imlli Iut t ye ^ whit li .dletuard-. eniletl in 
tnta! Iilintlness, waa kindly leieiied a. .1 enn-laiil li.iloral liia 
luHlse wllile Ml'.. JtillliM'll lived: .ilid .iller liei de.illi, li.iviiiy, 
cniiie under hi-; rni'f in miler tn li.ne .in itjieMliiin ii|tiin iiei 
eyes iierfnrined with innie eniidi'il In her tli.in in Intf'Jn;;-., she 
h.id an ajiarlmeiil IVnin lilni diiriii;.; tlie le- t nl lu i hie, al all 
liine'i when he h.ul .1 hnii e'. 


I.aiulfi' iv.e. ti nt rti ii v.icl: Miisli iiif 
III' If. ill llif titii lliiii. ]i.i ■ •.i;;f uilli 
allfiilinit, .iiiii ill (.iiilh u!.ill 1.(1 llif 
uiai!;iii ; " la llif l.ii .1111 .nl I nuifi 

I II.e. ilfii'iviil; p.iilU III tliutl.iti,': 

llie III. Ill Ini' ll.llilli In I'f leif.'.ll 

Inn. ■’ .Miiipln . A- e. •>:, p ' 

' ' |"lai '<11 liiiiif'l III. lini; f. « Hi' 

I.iilll M.li .illl.tV. 'iian.i pl.n ■■••1 !• I i. r 

fill .1 I I nwil nl If 1. Ill 1 ! nt.l I II .am.- ’. 
wllll inillil liltii tin nllifi .f.Umii , 
Hill I nlllil .ill lllfil pffii-.liin . .iii'i 

illjjraliUlili' vvr.ity mil lie. I'liifin 
Initf ' ^/•,'^I.lr<, I. i'fn. Ill lie. 

fU'oj^ttiphv !'/ ip. Ill- 

says ilial .Mf. Willi.iiiis'.. • I lull 
m iitiuneiiilalinie. wne lin li|iiitlitfs-i 
atul lifi piiveriy.’ Snilniilit m )nliii 
"itillVi IfUei"' III M|.>. '1 111. lie .lie l.niiiil 
aiiii|..iiij; ai 'imiilN nf (lie ili.innl i.l 
the iiiiii.ili”. nf lii-> linie.e. lint u e. 
almiiil.iiiily I le.ii lli.ii in .Me.. Wil 
li.ilie.''. I naip.iiiy Ilf liail fm jr.ie. 
rmiiiil plf.i itie. A I'-tt iiiniille. .ilifi 
her ilf.uli lie umie (■• Me. I lii.ile : 

* N*itll Ii.ive Ill'll I* ill.Ill I'll' e U'-ail'i'-il 
ill my I I'liipl.iiiit i.| ."liiiiilf, wlirii 

yntl lie.il ill,It 1 .till I i"ii<lfil milt 
visil"', //•('</(•«;/)/,• I('/;./ r<'.\ e.i 
liirs iiie till I'liipfi I ••iiip.tiiii'iis it) 
die (li.iiiilier III "'iikite-'S. . . . t he 
aimuu'tiietiln ami cnietii|.|{t"tet nf 
languor atul ilepre'isiiin are eimlerred 
Ity fnttiiliiir and ditinediu' cntn 


p.iuint:, ‘.It. it ." tfi't I li.iil uiih 

l.'-ifll .nnl Wilii.iiii. .e.- ' ;/'-AVt t, 

li. ijl 1 " Me 'InJit i.j'i Ic-m.'if 

' IhilU S'.II. .tail lii'.ie .tie li.nl 
I" '11 lav t ..ini'MH-.a, .nnl In i ilf.illi 
li.i. I'll an" vte, i!i ...Silr' 1 i.ihri'-. 

p ‘■.■I I’.-'.aiU '..IV . ill.a 

' li'i t|. p.tilme I'll .1 I'l.iali tii liei 
linii f ■ /' l;-:': 1 ' r.y hei 

ilf.ilh,' ivii!*-. ’'.Staple., * Ilf vva*. If|l 
III .1 -a,lie "I ill-'.nialinii, vvidt iinlinilv 
I'lil he. I'l.n 1 . M-iv.ial t.» -.“■.ihi* til-i 
.tUMnU-i lll.illlflll-. ' Miiiphv'-. /ohn 
p I .%•' 1 !.i»l.iie. ji iii)K 

...ly-i ili.il '-ilif ti.iit li"! nalv iliffiftl 
tiiai III he. -."hiuilr, .laiS In-lpfil him 
t'l p.ei-i with iH.Ial'.tfl shn-.e Inilil'' 
will. It nllifniiie vvnaiii h.nr lirni 
irh’.nair I" him, lint h.nl irln-vei! 
hull (inlll llnjilf'.lli l.ltf-., IffUll.ltfll 
.nil! vv.it'hf'l nvi th*' f'ipftef'i nl 
he. h"i!'.f, rti ' ' 'ihf h.iil," .1-1 iiif, 

vvi ll-. ii-. I‘.ihi.ililr 

ipl.tll!;!-" ‘IS.uS ’.hr h.l'l,' VVIntr 
|"Ull...|i, ' pninl tillllinill ,ili<l pinllipl 
finl lUinoi, hl’l HitUfe,.«l llUl'f.iiV 
.lull I "iiipirhrieaif kiinwlril,"- wniih 
h.ivr iii.nie her the ih'hpliJ nf .tl 
ih.ii kiieiv hi'r ’ t/'»./«•.'/.■> 1, 11 
III}. ‘I'll I..l!lj:lim he ttlntr ‘I 
have lira a 1.ninjutiiiui in vvhniii | 
h.eve h'u! leintie-.r fm tlnaifilii 
amu'ieitirrti fni dmiy >r.iei, .iiii! 
vvliiise vtiliely nf hinnvlfiljjr itrvei 
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1753: ^TAT. 43.]—In 1753 he was almo.st entirely occupied 
with his Dtctiouai'y. The last paper of his Ravibler was pub¬ 
lished March 3', this year; after which, there was a cessation 
for some time of any exertion of his talents as an essayist. But, 
in the same year. Dr. Hawkesworth, who was his warm admirer. 


was exhausted’ {post., Sept. 29, 1783). 
‘Her acquisitions,’ he wrote to Dr. 
I 3 urney, ‘ were many and her curi¬ 
osity universal ; so that she partook 
of every conversation ’ {post. Sept. 
1783). Murphy {Life p. 72) says:— 

‘ She possessed uncommon talents, 
and, though lolind, had an alacrity of 
mind that made her conversation 
agreeable, and even desirable.’ Ac¬ 
cording to Hawkins {Life, 322-4) 

‘ she had acquired a knowledge of 
French and Italian, and had made 
great improvements in literature. 
She was a woman of an enlightened 
understanding. Johnson in many 
exigencies found her an able counsel¬ 
lor, and seldom shewed his wisdom 
more than when he hearkened to her 
advice.’ Perhaps Johnson had her in 
his thoughts when, writing of Pope’s 
last years and Martha Blount, he 
said ;—‘ Their acquaintance began 
early; the life of each was pictured on 
the other’s mind ; their conversation 
therefore was cndearing,forwhen they 
met there wa.s an immediate coalition 
of congenial notions.’ (Johnson’s 
Wo7-ks, viii. 304.) Miss Mulso (Mrs. 
Chapone) writing to Mrs. Carter in 
> 753 ) :—‘ I was charmed with Mr. 

Johnson’s behaviour to Mrs. Wil¬ 
liams, which was like that of a fond 
father to his dauglrter. She shewed 
very good sense, with a great deal of 
modesty and humility; and so much 
patience and cheerfulness under her 
misfortune that it doubled my con¬ 
cern for her ’ {Mrs. Chapone's Life, 
p. 73). Miss Talbot wrote to Mrs. 
Carter in 1756:—‘My mother the 
other day fell in love with your friend, 


had met her], and is particularly 
charmed with the sweetness of her 
voice’ (Talbot and Carter Corresp. 
ii. 221). Miss Talljot was a niece of 
Lord Chancellor Talbot. Hannah 
More wrote in 1774;—‘Mrs. Wil¬ 
liams is engaging in her manners ; 
her conversation lively and entertain¬ 
ing’ (More’sd/mori-j,i.49). Boswell, 
however, more than once complains 
that she was ‘peevish’ {post, Oct. 26, 
1769 and April 7, 1776). At a time 
when she was very ill, and had gone 
into the country to try if she could 
improve her health, Johnson wrote ; 
—‘ Age, and sickness, and pride have 
made her so peevish, that I was 
forced to bribe the maid to stay with 
her by a secret stipulation of half-a- 
crown a week over her wages ’ {post, 
July 22, 1777). Malone, in a note on 
August 2, 1763, says that he thinks 
she had of her own ‘about ;£35 or 
;£4 o a year.’ This was in her latter 
days; Johnson had prevailed on 
Garrick to give her a benefit and 
Mrs. Montagu to give her a pension. 
She used, he adds, to help in the 
house-work. 

‘ March 14. See ante, p. 203, 
note I. He had grown weary of his 
work. In the last Rambler but one he 
wrote :—‘ When once our labour has 
begun, the comfort that enables us 
to endure it is the prospect of its end. 
. . , He that is himself weary will 
soon weary the public. Let him 
therefore lay down his employment, 
whatever it be, who can no longer 
exert his former activity or attention; 
let him not endeavour to struggle 
with censure, or obstinately infest 
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and a studious imitator of his style', and then lived in great 
intimacy with him, began a periodical paper, entitled The Ad- 
•ve7iturer.i in connection with other gentlemen, one of whom was 
Johnson’s much-loved friend, Dr. Bathurst; and, without doubt, 
they received many valuable hints from his conversation, most of 
his friends having been so assisted in the course of their works. 

That there .should be a suspension of his literary labours 
during a part of the year 1752, will not seem strange, when it is 
considered that soon after closing his Rambler, he suffered a loss 
which, there can be no doubt, affected him with the deepest 
distress". For on the 17th of March, O.S., his wife died. Why 
Sir John Hawkins should unwarrantably take upon him even 
to suppose that Johnson’s fondness for her was dissembled (mean¬ 
ing simulated or assumed,) and to assert, that if it was not the 
case, ‘it was a lesson he had learned by roteV I cannot conceive ; 
unless it proceeded from a want of similar feelings in his own 
breast. To argue from her being much older than Johnson, or 


' How successful an imitator 
Hawkesworth was is shewn Ijy the 
following- passage in the Carter and 
Talbot Corresp., ii. 109 :—‘ I discern 
Mr. Johnson through all the papers 
that are not marked A, as evidently 
as if I saw him through the keyhole 
with the pen in his hand.’ 

"In tlte Rambler for Feb. 25 of 
this year (No. 203) he wrote in the 
following melancholy strain:—‘Every 
period of life is obliged to borrow its 
happiness from the time to come. 
In youth we have nothing past to 
entertain us, and in age we derive 
little from retrospect but hopeless 
sorrow. Yet the future likewise has 
its limits which the imagination 
dreads to approach, but which we 
see to be not far distant. The loss 
of our friends and companions im¬ 
presses hourly upon us the necessity 
of our own departure ; we know that 
the schemes of man are quickly at an 
end, that we must soon lie down in 
the grave with the forgotten multi¬ 
tudes of former ages, and yield our 
place to others, who, like us, shall be 


driven a while by hope or fear about 
the surface of the earth, .and then 
like us be lost in the shades of death.’ 
In Prayers and Mediiaiions, pp. 12- 
15, in a service that he used on May 
6, ‘as preparatory to my return to life 
to-morrow,’ ho prays ;—‘ Enable me 
to begin and perfect that reforrnation 
which I promised her, and to per¬ 
severe in that resolution which she 
implored Thee to continue, in the 
purposes which I recorded in Thy 
sight when she lay dead before me.’ 
ScGposf, Jan. ao, 1780. The author 
of Memoirs of the Life and Writings 
of Dr. Johnson, 1785, says, p. 113, 
that on the death of his wife, ‘to 
walk the streets of London was for 
many a lonesome night Johnson’s 
constant substitute for sleep.’ 

^ ‘ I have often been inclined to 
think that, if this fondness of John¬ 
son for his wife was not dissembled, 
it was a lesson that he had learned 
by rote, and that, when he practised 
it, he knew not where to stop till he 
became ridiculous.’ Hawkins’s John¬ 
son, p. 313. 


any 
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any other circumstance.s, that he could not really love her, is 
absurd; for love is not a subject of reasoning, but of feeling, and 
therefore there are no common principles upon which one can 
persuade another concerning it. Every man feels for himself, 
and knows how he is affected by particular qualities in the 
person he admires, the impressions of which are too minute and 
delicate to be substantiated in language. 

The following very solemn and affecting prayer was found 
after Dr. Johnson’s decease, by his servant, Mr. Francis Barber, 
who delivered it to my worthy friend the Reverend Mr. Strahan’, 
Vicar of Islington, who at my earnest request has obligingly 
favoured me with a copy of it, which he and I compared with the 
original. I present it to the world as an undoubted proof of 
a circumstance in the character of my illustrious friend, which 
though some whose hard minds I never shall envy, may attack 
as superstitious, will I am sure endear him more to numbers 
of good menh I have an additional, and that a personal motive 
for presenting it, becau.se it sanctions what I myself have always 
maintained and am fond to indulge. 

‘April 26, 1752, being after 12 at Night of the 25th. 

‘ 0 Lord! Governour of heaven and earth, in whose hands are em¬ 
bodied and departed Spirits, if thou hast ordained the Souls of the 
Dead to minister to the Living, and appointed my departed Wife to 
have care of me, grant that I may enjoy the good effects of her atten¬ 
tion and ministration, whether exercised by appearance, impulses, 
dreams^ or in any other manner agreeable to thy Government. 
Forgive my presumption, enlighten my ignorance, and however meaner 


' The son of William Strahan, 
M.P., ‘Johnson’s old and constant 
friend. Printer to Plis Majesty’ 
under April 20, 1781). Pie attended 
Johnson on his death-bed, and pub¬ 
lished the volume called and 

Meditations. 

“ Southey in his Life of Wesley, 
i. 359, writes :—‘ The universal atten¬ 
tion which has been paid to dreams 
in all ages proves that the superstition 
is natural; and I have heard too 
many well-attested facts (facts to 
which belief could not be refused 


upon any known laws of evidence) 
not to believe that impressions are 
sometimes made in this manner, and 
forewarnings communicated, which 
cannot be explained by materia! 
philosophy or mere metaphysics.’ 

^ Warburton in his Divine Lega¬ 
tion, i. 284, quotes the ‘famous sepul¬ 
chral inscription of the Roman widow.’ 
‘ Ita peto VOS Manes sanctissimi 
commendatum habcatis meum con- 
jugem et velitis huic indulgentissimi 
esse horis nocturnis ut eum videam,’ 
etc. 


agents 



pleased bOD to amict in a similar manner to that which 
occasioned it, have certain experience of benignant communica¬ 
tion by dreams'. 

That his love for his wife was of the most ardent kind, and, 
during the long period of fifty years, was unimpaired by the 
lapse of time, is evident from various passages in the series 
of his Prayers and Meditations, published by the Reverend 
Mr. Strahan, as well as from other memorials, two of which 
I select, as strongly marking the tenderness and sensibility of 
his mind. 

‘March 28, 1753. I kept this day" as the anniversary of my Tetty’s 
death^, with prayer and tears in the morning. In the evening I prayed 
for her conditionally, if it were lawful.’ 


' Mrs. Boswell died in June 1789. 
J ohnson’s prayer with Boswell’s com¬ 
ments on it was first inserted in the 
Additions to the second edition. 

" Mrs. Johnson died on March 17, 

O. S., or March 28, N. S. The change 
of style was made in September, 
1752. He might have kept either 
the 17th, or the 28th as the anniver¬ 
sary. In like manner, though he 
was bom on Sept. 7, after the change 
he kept the i8th as his birth-day. 
See post, beginning of 1753, where 
he writes, ‘Jan. i, N. S., which I shall 
use for the future.’ 

^ In Prayers and Meditations, p. 
22, he recorded ; ‘ The melancholy 
of this day hung long upon me.’ P. 53: 
‘April 22, 1764, Thought on Tetty, 
dear, poor Tetty, with my eyes full.’ 

P. 91; ‘ March 28, 1770. This is the 
day on which, in 1752, I was deprived 
of poor, dear Tetty. . . . When I 
recollect the time in which we lived 
together, my grief for her departure 
is not abated; and I have less 
pleasure in any good that befalls me 


because she does not partake it.’ 
P. 170 ; ‘April 20, 1778. Poor Tetty, 
whatcr'cr were our faults and failings, 
we loved each other. I did not for¬ 
get thee yesterday [Easter Sunday]. 
Couldest thou have lived !—’ P, 210: 
‘March 28, 1782. This is the day 
on which, in 1752, dear Tetty died, 
I have now uttered a prayer of re¬ 
pentance and contrition j perhaps 
Tetty knows that I prayed for her. 
Perhaps Tetty is now praying for me. 
God help me,’ In a letter to Mrs. 
Thrale on the occasion of the death 
of her son (dated March 30, 1776) he 
thus refers to the loss of his wife ;— 
‘ I know that a whole system of hopes, 
and designs, and expectations is 
swept away at once, and nothing left 
but bottomless vacuity. What you 
feel I have felt, and hope that your 
disquiet will be shorter than mine.’ 
Piozzi Letters, i. 310. In a letter to 
Mr. Elphinston, who had just lost 
his wife, written on July 27, 1778, he 
repeats the same thought:—‘ A loss 
such as yours lacerates the mind, 

‘ April 
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‘April 23, 1753. I know not whether I do not too much indulge 
the vain longings of affection; but I hope they intenerate my heart, 
and that when I die like my Tetty, this affection will be acknowledged 
in a happy interview, and that in the mean time I am incited by it to 
piety. I will, however, not deviate too much from common and 
received methods of devotion.’ 

Her wedding-ring, when she became his wife, was, after her 
death, preserved by him, as long as he lived, with an affectionate 
care, in a little round wooden box, in the inside of which he 
pasted a slip of paper, thus inscribed by him in fair characters, 
as follows; 

‘ Eheu I 
Eliz. Johnson,, 

Nupta Jill. 9° 1736, 

Mortua, eheu I 
Mart. 170 1752'. 

After his death, Mr. Francis Barber, his faithful servant and 
residuary legatee, offered this memorial of tenderness to Mrs, 
Lucy Porter, Mrs. Johnson’s daughter; but she having declined 
to accept of it, he had it enamelled as a mourning ring for his 
old master, and presented it to bis wife, Mrs. Barber, who now 
has it. 

The state of mind in which a man must be upon the death of 
a woman whom he sincerely loves, had been in his contemplation 
many years before. In his Irene, we find the following fervent 
and tender speech of Demetrius, addressed to his Aspasia; 

‘ From those bright regions of eternal day. 

Where now thou shin’st amongst thy fellow saints, 

Array’d in purer light, look down on me ! 

In pleasing visions and delusive dreams, 

0 ! sooth my soul, and teach me how to lose thee”.’ 

I have, indeed, been told by Mrs. Desmoulins, who, before her 


and breaks the whole system of pur¬ 
poses and hopes. It leaves a distnal 
vacuity in life, which affords nothing 
on which the affections can fix, or to 
which endeavour may be directed. 
All this 1 have known.’ Croker’s 
Boswell, p. 66, note. See also post, 
his letter to Mr. Warton of Dec. 21, 


1754, and to Dr. Lawrence of Jan. 20, 
1780. 

' In the usual monthly list of 
deaths in the Gent. Mag. her name 
is not given. Johnson did not, I 
suppose, rank among ‘ eminent per¬ 
sons.’ 

” Irene, Act i. sc. i. 


marriage, 


1 A.», 176111 . 
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in;uTi;ij.;v, lival for .soim; time with Mr.s. Johii.'^on at I liunp.sU-iul 
that .slui iiiihil^md hcr.st“lf in country air aiul nice livinjj, at an 
iin.siiitahle cxiicnse'-', while her hii.sliaiul was ilriu4;in|.'; in llu' 
smoke of I.otulon, and that slu; liy no means treated him witli 
that eom[ilacency which is the most cnoat;ii4;’ (inalily in a wih‘. 
Hut all this is [lerfeetly compatible with his fondness for her, 
especially when it is remembered that he had a hiph opinion 
of her understanding;, and that the im[)re.ssions which her beauty, 
real or imaginary, had ori(;inally matle niam his fancj', beinj.'' 
continued by habit, had not been effaced, thoUj.;h she herself was 
doubtless much alteretl for the worse. I'he dreadful shot:k ol' 
.seiiaration took [ilaee in tlie ni^|ht; and he immediately dis¬ 
patched a letter to his friend, the Reverend Dr.'Taylor, which, 
as 'Taj'lor loUl me, e.x|>re.sst;d ^(rief in the sironpest manner he 
h:ul ever read; so that it is nuu:h to be rep;retleil it has not been 
jireserved'. 'The letter was bnmpht to 1 )r.'Taylor, at his house 
in the ('loislt!r.s, Westminster, about three in the morning''; and 
as it sipnifasl an earnest desire to see him, he pot up, and went 
In Johnson as .soon as he was dressed, and found him in Usus 
and in extreme apilalion. After beinp a little while topellier, 
Johnson retpiesled him to join with him in pi'iij’er. He then 
prayed exlem[K>re, as did Hr. 'Ta3’lor; and thus, by means of 
that piety which wtis ever his primary object, his troubled miiul 
was, in some degree, .soothed aiul composed. 

'The next day he wrote as follows: 


‘'To •rilK RKVKkKNI) Dk. 'T.wi.ou. 

' l)i:;\a Sir, 

‘l.ct me have your company and in.struclion. Do not live away 
from me. My distress is preal. 


' .Si-i-/jii.i/, Niiv. io, 17.S.1, iiiiif. 

■" 't ill' AiiiliTiloii M.S.S. foiuaiii au 
iiM|nii iiiii.Ui' lisiiT, il. licit July i, 171; I, 
loim one .Miiiltcll, a o.iitcMiiau in 
('ll.liwlos •.tiecl, lilc .'.iu); |o|iU'.im to 
pay iliie liy lii-i uilc ever siiue 
AuRif.l, I 7 ,|'», ami lliic.muiuu lenal 
pun eeililiR'. lo eiilime p.iymi lll. 
'Tliis IcUfi Mr. Ilosivell hail cmloe.eil, 
‘ i’loof of Dr. Jolmson’s wreti licit 
t in umstam r-i ill tyst.' Drori- u. 


' III the for |•'ellnlaly, 

170.1, (p. iiKi,) was printed a ll•Ul•l 
picicmlinp lo lie dial wiiucn liy 
lolnisoii on llic dcalli of his wile, 
liill il is iiu'icly a n.insciipt of the 
41SI iiiinilicr of jy/r .‘\ lii liiions 

date (Maiili 17, r/^i, I). .‘I.,i w.is 
added liy some pci son pi ciiims ui 
this paper liciii).! seiii lo ilie pnlilislier 
of dial litiscellany, lo pive u colour 
lo this det eplioii. MaI oNI.. 

• Tray 
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‘Pray desire Mrs. Taylor to inform me what mourning I should buy 
for my mother and Miss Porter, and bring a note in writing with you. 

‘ Remember me in your prayers, for vain is the help of man. 

‘ I am, dear Sir, &c. 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘March 18, 1752.’ 

That his sufferings upon the death of his wife were severe, 
beyond what are commonly endured, I have no doubt, from the 
information of many who were then about him, to none of 
whom I give more credit than to Mr. Francis Barber, his faithful 
negro servant’, who came into his family about a fortnight after 
the dismal event. These sufferings were aggravated by the 
melancholy inherent in his constitution; and although he 
probably was not oftener in the wrong than she was, in the 
little disagreements which sometimes troubled his married state”, 
during which, he owned to me, that the gloomy irritability of his 


' Francis Barber- was born in 
Jamaica, and was brought to England 
in 1750 by Colonel Bathurst, father 
of Johnson’s very intimate friend, 
Dr. Bathurst. He was sent, for some 
time, to the Reverend Mr. Jackson’s 
school, at Barton, in Yorkshire. The 
Colonel by his will left him his free¬ 
dom, and Dr. Bathurst was willing 
that he should enter into Johnson’s 
service, in which he continued from 
1752 till Johnson’s death, with the 
exception of two intervals ; in one of 
which, upon some difference with his 
master, he went and served an 
apothecary in Cheapside, but still 
visited Dr. Johnson occasionally; 
in another, he took a fancy to go to 
sea. Part of the time, indeed, he 
was, by the kindness of his master, 
at a school in Northamptonshire, 
that he might have the advantage of 
some learning. So early and so last¬ 
ing a connection was there between 
Dr. Johnson and this humble friend. 
Boswell. ‘ I believe that Francis 
was scarcely as much the object of 
Mr. Johnson’s personal kindness as 
the representative of Dr. Bathurst, 


for whose sake he would have loved 
anybody or anything.’ Piozzi’s Anec. 
p. 212. 

” ‘ I asked him,’ writes Mrs. Piozzi 
{Anec. pp. 146-150), ‘if he ever (dis¬ 
puted with his wife. “ Perpetually,” 
said he; “ my wife had a particular 
reverence for cleanliness, and desired 
the praise of neatness in her dress 
and furniture, as many ladies do, till 
they become troublesome to their 
best friends, slaves to their own 
besoms, and only sigh for the hour 
of sweeping their husbands out of 
the house as dirt and useless lumber. 
A clean floor is so comfortable, 
she would say sometimes by way of 
twitting ; till at last 1 told her that I 
thought we had had talk enough 
about the floor, we would now have 
a toucli at the ceiling.” I asked 
him if he ever huffed his wife about 
his dinner. “ So often,” replied he, 
“ that at last she called to me and 
said. Nay, hold, Mr. Johnson, and 
do not make a farce of thanking 
God for a dinner which in a few 
minutes you will protest not eat¬ 
able.’” 


existence 
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existence was more painful to him than ever, he might very 
naturally, after her death, be tenderly disposed to charge himself 
with slight omissions and offences, the sense of which would 
give him much uneasiness*. Accordingly we find, about a year 
after her decease, that he thus addressed the Supreme Being: 
‘ O Lord, who givest the grace of repentance, and hearest the 
prayers of the penitent, grant that by true contrition I may 
obtain forgiveness of all the sins committed, and of all duties 
neglected in my union with the wife whom thou hast taken from 
me ; for the neglect of joint devotion, patient exhortation, and 
mild instructionThe kindness of his heart, notwithstanding 
the impetuosity of his temper, is well known to his friends ; and 
I cannot trace the smallest foundation for the following dark 
and uncharitable assertion by Sir John Hawkins: ‘The 
apparition of his departed wife was altogether of the terrifick 
kind, and hardly afforded him a hope that she was in a state 
of happiness^.’ That he, in conformity with the opinion of many 
of the most able, learned, and pious Christians in all ages, 
supposed that there was a middle state after death, previous 
to the time at which departed souls are finally received to 
eternal felicity, appears, I think, unquestionably from his 
devotions'*; ‘And, O LORD, so far as it may be lawful in me®, 
I commend to thy fatherly goodness the sold of my departed 
zvife; beseeching thee to grant her whatever is best in her 


' ‘ When a friend is carried to his 
grave, we at once find excuses for 
every weakness, and palliations of 
eveiy fault; we recollect a thousand 
endearments, which before glided off 
our minds without impression, a 
thousand favours unrepaid, a thou¬ 
sand duties unperformed ; and wish, 
vainly wish, for his return, not so 
much that we may receive, as that 
we may bestow happiness, and re¬ 
compense that kindness which be¬ 
fore we never understood.’ Rambler., 
No. 54. 

“ Pr. and Med. p. ig. Boswell. 

^ Hawkins’s/.^;; of Johnson, p.316. 
Boswell. 

'' See Jost, Oct. 26, 1769, where 
the Roman Catholic doctrine of pur¬ 


gatory, or ‘a middle state,’ as Johnson 
calls it is discussed, and Boswell's 
Hebrides, Oct. 25, 1773. 

® In the original, ‘ lawful for me.' 
Much the same prayer Johnson made 
for his mother. Pr. and Med. p. 3H. 
On Easter Day, 1764, he records 
‘After sermon I recommended Tetty 
in a prayer by herself; and my father, 
mother, brother, and Bathurst in 
another. I did it only once, so far 
as it might be lawful for me.’ Ib. |). 
54. On the death of Mr. Thrale he 
wrote, ‘ May God that delightcth in 
mercy have had mercy on thee.’ Ib. 
p. 191 ; and later on, ‘for Henry 
Thrale, so far as is lawful, I humbly 
implore thy mercy in his present 
state.’ Ib. p. 197. 


present 
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present state, and finally to receive her to eternal happiness'll But 
this state has not been looked upon with horrour, but only as 
less gracious. 

He deposited the remains of Mrs. Johnson in the church of 
Bromley, in Kent“, to which he was probably led by the 
residence of his friend Hawkesworth at that place. The funeral 
sermon which he composed for her, which was never preached, 
but having been given to Dr. Ta3dor, has been published since 
his death is a performance of uncommon excellence, and full 
of rational and pious comfort to such as are depressed by that 
severe affliction which Johnson felt when he wrote it. When 
it is considered that it was written in such an agitation of mind, 
and in the short intez'val between her death and burial, it cannot 
be read without wonder"*. 

From Mr. Francis Barber I have had the following authentick 
and artless account of the situation in which he found him 
recently after his wife’s death : 

He was in great affliction. Mrs. Williams was then living in his 
house, which was in Gough-square. He was busy with the Dictionary. 
Mr. Shiels, and some others of the gentlemen who had formerly written 
for'him, used to come about him. He had then little for himself, but 
frequently sent money to Mr. Shiels when in distress^. The friends 


' Pr. and Med., p. 20. Boswell. 
“ Shortly before his death (scc/w/, 
July 12, 1784) Johnson had a stone 
placed over her grave with the follow¬ 
ing inscription ;— 

Hie condiintur reliquiae 
ELI 2 A 13 ETHAE 
Antique Jarvisiortim gente, 
Peatlingae, aptid Lciccstrienses, 
ortae ; 

Formosae, cultac, ingeniosae, piac ; 
Uxoris, primis nuptiis, Henvici 
Porter, 

Secundis Samtielis Johnson; 

Qtii multum amatam, diuqtie defletam 
PIoc lapide contexit. 

Obiit Londini Mense Mart. 

A.D. MDCCLIII. 

As Mrs. Johnson died in 1752, the 
date is wrong. 

VOL. I. 


■* SeejAo.W, Sept. 21, 1777. 

■* He described her as a woman 
‘whom none, who were capable of 
distinguishing' either moral or intel¬ 
lectual excellence, could know with¬ 
out esteem or tenderness. She was 
extensively charitable in her Judge¬ 
ments and opinions, grateful for every 
kindness that she received, and will¬ 
ing to impart assistance of every 
kind to all whom her little power 
enabled her to benefit. She passed 
through many months of languor, 
weakness, and decay without a single 
murmur of impatience, and often 
expressed her adoration of that mercy 
which granted her so long time for 
recollection and penitence.’ Johnson’s 
'Works, ix. 523. 

® Sec ante, p. rSy. 

R 


who 




had he lived. I here were also Mr. cave, Jjr. j-iawKcswoun, mr. r-^y- 
land^, merchant on 'J’ower Hill, Mrs. Masters, the poetess^, who lived 
with Mr. Cave, Mrs. Carter, and sometimes Mrs. Macaulay'*, also Mrs. 


Gardiner, wife of a tallow-chandler 
way, but a worthy good woman 

’ Dr. Bathurst, though a Physician 
of no inconsiderable merit, had not 
the good fortune to get much practice 
in London. He was, therefore will¬ 
ing to accept of employment abroad, 
and, to the regret of all who knew 
him, fell a sacrifice to the destructive 
climate, in the expedition against the 
Havannah. Mr. Lang-ton recollects 
the following passage in a letter from 
Dr. Johnson to Mr. JSeaticlerk; ‘The 
Havannali is taken ;—a coiicjuest too 
dearly obtained ; for, Bathurst died 
before it. “ K/.r Priamus tayiti tofa- 
que Troja fuit."' Bosu'EI.I., 

The quotation is from Ovid, He- 
raidcs^ i. 4. Johnson {post, Dec. 2t, 
1762) wrote to Baretti, ‘Bathurst 
went physician to the army, and died 
at the Havannah.’ Mr. Harwood 
in his Hislory of Lichfu'ld, p. 451, 
gives two letters from Bathurst to 
Johnson dated 1757. In the post¬ 
script to one he says ;—‘ I know you ■ 
will call me a lar.y dog, and in truth 
I deserve it; Init I am afraid I shall 
never mend. I have indeed long 
known that I can love my friends 
without Ircing able to tell them so. 

. . . Adieu my dearest friend.’ He 
calls Johnson ‘the best of friends, to 
whom I stand indebted for all the 
little virtue and knowledge that I 
have.’ ‘Nothing,’ ho continues, ‘I 
think, but absolute rvant can force 
me to continue where I am.’ Jamaica 
he calls ‘this execrable region.’ Haw¬ 
kins {Life, p. 235) says that ‘Bathurst, 
before leaving England, confessed to 
Johnson that in the course of ten 


on Snow-hill, not in the learned 
Mr. (now Sir Joshua) Reynolds^; 

years’ exercise of his faculty he had 
never opened his hand to more than 
one guinea.’ Johnson perhaps had 
Bathurst in mind when, many years 
later, he wrote ;—‘ A physician in a 
great city seems to be the mere 
plaything of fortune ; his degree of 
reputation is for the most [jart totally 
casual; they that employ him know 
not his excellence ; they that reject 
him know not his deficicncc. By 
any acute observer, who had looked 
on the transactions of the medical 
world for half a century, a very curious 
book might bo wjhtcn on the b'orttme 
of P/iy-ddcms.’ IVorh, viii. 471. 

- Ml". Ryland was o:ic of the mfcm- 
Ijcrs of the old club in Ivy Lane \vho 
met to dine in 1783. Mr. Pajme wa.s 
another, (pos/, end of 1783). 

■* Johnson revised her volmncs ; 
pos/, under Nov. ig, 1783. 

'* Catherine Sawbridge, sister of 
Mrs. [?Mr.] Alderman Sawbridge, 
was born in 1733 ; but it was not till 
1760 that she was married to Dr. 
Macaulay, a physician ; so that 
Barber’s account was incorrect cither 
in date or name. Croker. For 
Alderman Sawbridge see pos/. May 
17, 1778, note. 

® See pos/, under Nov. ig, 1783. 
Johnson bequeathed to her a hook to 
keepas a token of remembrance (ylnj/, 
Dec. g, 1784). I find her name in the 
year 1765 in the list of subscribers to 
the edition of Swift’s Wo7-ks, in 17 vols., 
so that perhaps she was more ‘ in the 
learned way ’ than Barber thought. 

® Reynolds did not return to Eng- 
Mr. Millar 
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Mr. Millar, Mr. Dodsley, Mr. Bouquet, Mr. Payne of Paternoster-row, 
booksellers ; Mr. .Strahan, the printer ; the ICarl of Orrery', I.ord South- 
welP, Mr. Garrick.’ 

Many arc, no doubt, omitted in thi.s catalogue of hi.s friends, 
and, in particular, lu.s humble friend Mr. Robert Levet, an 
obscure practiscr in physick amongst the lower people, his 
fees being .sometimes very small sum.s, sometimes whatever 
provi.sions his patients could afford him ; but of .such extensive 
practice in that way, that Mr.s. Williams ha.s told me, hi.s u’alk 
was from Hounsditch to Mary bone. It appears from Johnson’s 
diaiy that their acquaintance commenced about the year 1746; 
and such was Johnson’s predilection for him, and fanciful estima¬ 
tion of his moderate abilities, that I have heard him say he 
.should not be satisfied, though attended by all the College of 
Physicians, unless he had Mr. Levet with him. P'vcr since I 
was acquainted with Dr. Johnson, and many years before, as 
I have been assured by those who knew him earlier, Mr. Levet 
had an apartment in his house, or his chambers, and waited upon 
him every morning, through the whole course of his late and 
tedious breakfast. Pie was of a strange grotesque appearance, 
stiff and formal in his manner, and .seldom said a rvord while 
any company was present^. 

land from Italy till the October of him of tin inquisitive turn timl at- 

this year, seven months after Mr.s. lentive to their convorstuion, made 

Johnson’.s death. Ttiylor’s Riyni’/d.t, a |)tirse for hitn, and ^ftive liim Home 

i. 87. lie writes of his ‘ thirty years’ instnictions in their ;trt. They after- 

intimacy wltli Dr. Johnson.’ lie must wards furnished him with the mean.s 

have known him tliercforc ttt least as of other knowlodjre, hy procurintf him 

early tis t754. Ih. ii. 454. free admission to suclv lec.utres in 

‘ See ante, j). 1,85. phartiiacy tind anatomy tis were read 

' ‘Lord Southwell,’ said Johnson, Itythe ablest professors of that period.’ 

‘was the most (juaHticd man 1 ever When he lived with Johnson, ‘mucli 

saw.’ Post, Mitrch 23, 1783. of the day was employed in attend- 

^ The accoitnt given of Levet in ance on his patients, who were chiefly 

Gent. Mai;, b’. lot, .slicws that he ofthe lowest rank of tradesmen, Tlie 

was a man out of the common run. remainder of his hours he dedicated 

lie would not otherwise liavc tit- to Hunter’s lectures, and to as many 

tracted the notice of the french different oirportunitics of improvc- 
surgeons. The writer says:—‘Mr. ment as he could meet with on the 
Levet, though an Itnglishman by .same gratuitous conditions.’ ‘All his 
birth, became early in life a waiter medical knowledge,’ said Johnson, 

at a coffee-house in Paris. The ‘and it is not inconsiderable, was 

surgeons who frequented it, finding obtained through the car. Though 

R a The 
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The circle of his friends, indeed, at this time was extensive 
and various, far beyond what has been generally imagined. To 
trace his acquaintance with each particular person, if it could 
be done, would be a task, of which the labour would not be 
repaid by the advantage. But exceptions are to be made ; one 
of which must be a friend so eminent as Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
who was truly his dulce deals'^, and with whom he maintained 
an uninterrupted intimacy to the last hour of his life. When 
Johnson lived in Castle-street, Cavendish-square, he used fre¬ 
quently to visit two ladies, who lived opposite to him, Miss 


he buys books, he seldom looks into 
them, or discovers any power by 
which he can be supposed to judge 
of an author’s merit.’ ‘Dr. Johnson 
has frequently observed that Levet 
was indebted to him for nothing 
more than house-room, his share in 
a penny-loaf at breakfast, and now 
and then a dinner on a Sunday. His 
cliaracter was rendered valuable by 
repeated proof of honesty, tenderness, 
and gratitude to his benefactor, as 
well as by an unwearied diligence 
in his profession. His single failing 
was an occasional departure from so¬ 
briety. Johnson would observe, “he 
was perhaps the only man who ever 
became intoxicated through motives 
of prudence. He reflected that, if 
he refused the gin or brandy offered 
him by some of his patients, he could 
have been no gainer by their cure, 
as they might have had nothing else 
to bestow on him. This habit of 
taking a fee, in whatever shape it was 
exhibited, could not be put off by 
advice. He would swallow what he 
did not like, nay what he knew would 
injure him, rather than go home with 
an idea that his skill had been exerted 
without recompense. Though he 
took all that was offered him, he 
demanded nothing from the poor.’” 
The writer adds that ‘Johnson never 
wished him to be regarded as an 
inferior, or treated him like a de¬ 
pendent.’ Mrs. Piozzi says :—‘When 


Johnson raised contributions for some 
distressed author, or wit in want, he 
often mtulc us all more than amends 
by diverting descriptions of the lives 
they were then passing in corners 
unseen by anybody laut himself, 
and that odd old surgeon whom he 
kept in his house to tend the out- 
pensioners, iind of whom he said 
most truly and sublimely, that 

“ In misery’s darkest caverns 
known,'” etc. I’iozzi’s .. 4 m'., p. ii8. 

‘ Levet, madiim, is a brutal fellow, 
but I have a good regard for him; 
for his brutality is in his manners, 
not in his mind.’ Mmc. D’Avblay’s 
Diary, i. 115. ‘Whoever called in 
on Johnson at about midday found 
him and Levet at Ijrcakfast, Johnson, 
in deshabille, as just risen from bed, 
and Levet filling out tea for himself 
and his patron alternately, no con¬ 
versation passing between them. All 
that visited him at these hours were 
welcome. A night’s rest and break¬ 
fast seldom failed to refresh and fit 
him for discourse, and whoever with¬ 
drew went too soon.’ Hawkins’s John¬ 
son, p. 43S. 

How much he valued hi.s poor 
friend he showed at his death, post, 
Jan. 20, 1782. 

’ ‘ O et praesiclium et dnlce dccus 
mourn.’ 

‘ My joy, my guard, and sweetest 
good.’ 

Crekch. Horace, Odes, i. i. 2. 

CottcrelLs, 
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CotterelLs, daughters of Admiral Cottercll. Reynolds used also 
to visit there,-and thus they met*. Mr. Reynolds, as I have 
observed above had, from the first reading of his Life of Savage, 
conceived a very high admiration of Johnson’s powers of writing. 
His conversation no less delighted him; and he cultivated his 
acquaintance with the laudable zeal of one who was ambitious 
of general improvement^ Sir Joshua, indeed, was lucky enough 


■ It was in 1738 that Johnson was 
living in Castle Street. At the time of 
Reynolds’s arrival in London in 1752 
he had been living for some years in 
Gough Square. Boswell, I suppose, 
only means to say that Johnson’s 
acquaintance with the Cotterells was 
formed when he lived in their neigh¬ 
bourhood. North cote {Life of Rey¬ 
nolds, i. 69) says that the Cotterells 
lived ‘ opposite to Reynolds’s,’ but his 
account seems based on a misunder¬ 
standing of Boswell. 

° Antej-p. 165. 

^ ‘We are both of Dr. Johnson’s 
school,’ wrote Reynolds to some 
friend. ‘ For my own part, I acknow¬ 
ledge the highest obligations to him. 
He may be said to have formed my 
mind, and to have brushed from it 
a great deal of rubbish. Those very 
persons whom he has brought to 
think rightly will occasionally criticise 
the opinions of their master when he 
nods. But we should always recol¬ 
lect that it is he himself who taught 
us and enabled us to do it.’ Taylor’s 
Reynolds, ii. 461. Burke, writing to 
Malone, said :—‘ You state very pro¬ 
perly how much Reynolds owed to 
the writings and conversation of 
Johnson; and nothing shows more 
the greatness of Sir Joshua’s parts 
than his taking advantage of both, 
and making some application of them 
to his profession, when Johnson 
neither understood nor desired to 
understand anything of painting.’ Ib. 
p. 638. ■ Reynolds, there can be little 
question, is thinking of Johnson in 
the following passage in his Seventh 


Discourse :—‘ What partial and de¬ 
sultory reading cannot tifford may 
bo supplied by the conversation of 
learned and ingenious men, which is 
the best of all substitutes for those 
who have not the means or opjtor- 
tunitics of deep study. There arc 
many such men in this age; and 
they will be pleased with communi¬ 
cating their ideas to artists, when 
they see them curious and docile, if 
they are treated with that respect 
and deference which is so justly their 
due. Into such society young artists, 
if they make it the point of their 
ambition, will by degrees be ad¬ 
mitted. There, without formal teach¬ 
ing, they will insensibly come to feel 
and reason like those they live with, 
and find a rational and systematic 
taste imperceptibly formed in tlufir 
mind.s, which they will know how to 
reduce to a standard, by applying 
general truth to their own pui'poses, 
better perhaps than those to whont 
they owned [?owcd] the original 
sentiment.’ Reynolds’s Works, edit. 
1824, i. 149. ‘Another thing remark¬ 
able to shew how little Sir Joshua 
crouched to the great is, that he never 
gave them their proper titles. I 
never heard the words “your lord- 
ship” or “your ladyship” come from 
his mouth ; nor did he over say “Sir ” 
in speaking to any one but Dr. John¬ 
son ; and when he did not hear dis¬ 
tinctly what the latter said (which 
often happened) he would then say 
“Sir?” that he might repeat it.’ 
Northcote’s Convcrsatmis, p. 289. 
Gibbon called Johnson ‘ Reynolds’s 

af 
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Mis acquaintance with Bcnnct Langton, Esq. of Langton, in 
Lincolnshire, another much valued friend, commenced soon 
after the conelusion of his Rambler ; which that gentleman, then 
a youth, had read with so much admiration, that he came to 
London chiefly with the view of endeavouring to be introduced 
to its authour'. By a fortunate chance he happened to take 
lodgings in a house where Mr. Levet frequently visited; and 
having mentioned his wish to his landlady, .she introduced him 
to Mr. Levet, who readily obtained Johnson’s permission to 
bring Mr. Langton to him^; as, indeed, Johnson, during the 
whole course of his life, had no shyness, real or affected, but was 
easy of access to all who were properly recommended, and even 
wished to see numbers at his levee^, as his morning circle of 
company might, with strict propriety, be called. Mr. Langton 
was exceedingly surprised when the sage first appeared. He 
had not received the smallest intimation of his figure, dres.s, or 
manner. From perusing his writings, he fancied he should sec 
a decent, wcll-drest, in short, a remarkably decorous iDhilosophcr. 
Instead of which, down from his bedchamber, about noon, came, 
as newly risen, a huge uncouth figure, with a little dark wig 
which scarcely covered his head, and his clothes hanging loose 
about him. But his conversation was so rich, so animated, and 
so forcible, and his religious and political notions so congenial 
with those in which Langton had been educated, that he con¬ 
ceived for him that veneration and attachment which he ever 


' Johnson writing to Langton on 
Januaiy 9, i 7 S 9 i describes him as 
‘towering in the confidence of twenty- 
one.’ Tile conclusion of The Rambler 
was in March 1752, when Langton 
must have been only fourteen or just 
fifteen at most; Johnson’s first letter 
to him dated May 6, 1755, shews 
that at that time their acquaintance 
had been but short. Langton’s sub¬ 
scription to the Thirty-nine Articles 
in the Register of the University of 
Oxford was on July 7, 1757. John¬ 
son’s first letter to him at Oxford is 
dated June 28, 1757. 

” Senjiosl, March 20, 1783. 

‘My friend Maltby and I,’ said 


Samuel Rogers, ‘ when wo were very 
young men, had a strong desire to 
sec Ur. Johnson ; and we determined 
to call upon him, and introduce our¬ 
selves. We .accordingly proceeded 
to his house in Bolt Court; and I 
had my hand on the knocker when 
our couiaagc failed us, and we re- 
trc.atcd. Many years afterwards I 
mentioned this circumstance to Bos¬ 
well, who said, "What a pity that 
you did not go boldly in I he would 
have received you with all kindness."' 
Rogers’s Table Talk, p. 9. For John¬ 
son’s levee sec post, 1770, in Dr. 
Maxwell’s Collectanea. 


preserved. 
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preserved. Johnson was not the less ready to love Mr. Langton, 
for his being of a very ancient family; for I Iiave heard him 
say, with pleasure, ‘ Langton, Sir, has a grant of free warren 
from Henry the Second; and Cardinal Stephen Langton, in 
King John’s reign, was of this familyb’ 

Mr. Langton afterwards went to pursue his studies at Trinity 
College, Oxford, where he formed an acquaintance with his 
fellow student, Mr. Topham Beauclerk’; who, though their 
opinions and modes of life were so different, that it seemed 
utterly improbable that they should at all agree, had so ardent 
a love of literature, so acute an understanding, such elegance 
of manners, and so well discerned the excellent qualities of 
Mr. Langton, a gentleman eminent not only for worth and 
learning, but for an inexhaustible fund of entertaining conversa¬ 
tion^, that they became intimate friends. 

Johnson, soon after this acquaintance began, passed a con¬ 
siderable time at Oxford''. He at finst thought it strange that 
Langton should associate so much with one who had the 
character of being loose, both in his principles and practice; 
but, by degrees, he himself was fascinated. Mr. Beauclerk’s 
being of the St. Alban’s family, and having, in some particulars, 
a resemblance to Charles the Second, contributed, in Johnson’s 


‘ ‘George Langton,’ writes Mr. 
Best in his Memorials (p. 66), 
‘shewed me his pedigree with the 
names and arms of the families with 
which his own had intermarried. It 
was engrossed on a piece of parch¬ 
ment about ten inches broad, and 
twelve to fifteen feet long. “ It leaves 
off at the reign of Queen Elizabeth^” 
said he.’ 

° Topham Beauclerk was the only 
son of Lord Sidney Beauclerk, fifth 
son of the first Duke of St. Alban’s. 
He was therefore the great-grandson 
of Charles 11 . and Nell Gwynne. He 
was born in Dec. 1739. In my Dr. 
Johnson: His Friends and his Critics 
I have put together such facts as I 
could find about Langton and Beau¬ 
clerk. 

^ Mr. Best describes Langton as 


‘a very tall, meagre,’ long-visaged 
man, much resembling a stork stand¬ 
ing on one leg near the shore in 
Raphael’s cartoon of the Miraculous 
Draught of Fishes. His manners 
were, in the highest degree, polished; 
his conversation mild, equable and 
always pleasing.’ Best’s Memorials, 
p. 62. Miss Hawkins writes :—‘ If I 
were called, on to name the person 
with whom Johnson might have been 
seen to the fairest advantage, I should 
certainly name Mr. Langton.’ Miss 
Hawkins’s Memoirs, i. 144. Mrs. 
Piozzi wrote in 1817 ‘I remember 
when to have Langton at a man’s 
house stamped him at once a lite¬ 
rary character.’ Hayward’s Piozzi, 
ii. 203. 

' In the summer of 1759. See post, 
under April 15, 1758, and 1759. 

imagination, 
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iiTKigin.'ilion, In Uirnw :i Iu.'Uit' upon liis nllutr tpuililiii.s' ; and, 
in a .slinrl. liiiic!, tlu‘ moral, pimi.s Jnlui.-ion, and tin* p,ay, ili.'i.siiiali'd 
lk:aucK;rlc, wiTc! companions. ‘What a I'o.dition(.said (lan'ick, 
when l\c licard of tins;) I slnvll have my old iViend to liail out of 
tlu; R<au\il-houseHut i I'an Iiear testimony lliat it was a 
\'ery apreealile association. lieancltMk w.is too polite, and 
valued learninff and wit too much, to ofleiul Johnson hy.sallie.s 
of inlidelity or liccntiou.sness; and Johnson deli|;ht<Ml in the 
fuiod tiualities of Heaiulerk. and hopetl to correct the evil. 
Imumierahle were the scenes in which Johnson was amused 
by these! janni}.] men, He.iuch'rk cotiUl lake imu’e libert)' with 
him, than any bmly with whom I ever .saw !nm; but, on the 
other hand, Iteauclerk was n<it sjiared by his respect.ible com¬ 
panion, when reproof was proiier. Heauclerk had sin h a 
[iropensity to satire, that at one time Jolinsoit said to him, 
'You never oiR'M your mouth but with itUenlion to |,;ive pain; 
and you have often j[iven me pain, not from the [lower of 
what you .said, but from .si-einn intention.' At another time 
applyinp; to him, with a slip,lit alteration, ti line of I’ope, he said, 
‘Thy lore of folly, and thy scorn of tools ' 


' l.iiol t Itiulciiioiii -i.ilil dial ‘ III'. Ill 
lifik (III-,■,I".',I'll ail cMiui-.iic i.i-.o', 
various aiiouiiilisliuu'iiis, amt ilu' 
iiiosl iii'ili'i I r;iioi| lio'iiliiu;. Ilf W.IS 
011't'Mliii', iilicii c|iii'iiiliiiis, niii'ii.iiii 
illK a ciiiilfiii|il Im du' (•.'""I'lalilv of 
dir winlil, wliii li itir |iiililfiirs'. ol lii-. 
tlUintU'I's riilllil liol .llw.iys loior.il; 
1 ml lo diosr wlvoiu tir lit.t-il iiio-a 
(.[riiroms anil fiirinlly. lirMiO il .ii 
nnr dnir In iili-.i'aiir, .it .modni l«i 
liU'taUur, •.oiiirtiiurs alisodiril iii 
(ilay, •aniirdiiir"! in Imoks, hr was 
nitojji'diri oiir o( dll’ most arimil 
lilistunl, amt wltrn m koiuI luitiumr 
amt ‘mrimimlril hy ilio-.r wlm suilnl 
his f.nii y, mir of ihr must ,i};irralilr 
iium tiiat (uiitn pussilil) r\i-.i.' {.mil 
( liaiirmiml's I, .no. fl.iukiiis 
wrilrs(/>/r, |i, .iJ.'Mh.il ‘ovn all hr- 
lu'haviimr dirir Itramnl sm li a sun 
sliiiir of (hrrihiliirs'i amt j,;iiuil 
liiiminir as imnimiriii ainl itsrlf m all 
arimiul him.' Mrs. I'itwii smd ol 


him; 'Toiiham ltr;imlrik fwirkril 
amt |iiiilli};.itr as hr wi-.liril (u hr .ir 
(imulritl w.is yrt a m.m ol vriysiiiri 
vri.ii iiy. till l.iiol ! lio\v 1 lint half 
th.il hoiiiil I'r.iiii Irik.' 1 l.iyvi.lilt's 

/'(I' .-. /, I. i i.*;, Kojo l-. I 7'iii'sV I'lilky 

p. ,io> •..(ill th.tl ' 111'.nil Irik n.i'i a 
■, 0 .iin;rly .ihsrlil |irisim.' Hr nriir 
wi'iu to ilirs-i till a (tiimrr party 
ill Ills own liiitisr. Mir foia'>l all 
almiii lii'i rpir'il i: ihiiiiHhl dial it was 
lint itmr, ami j!"' *•"*' hi'd- His 
Ncrvani, I timing (n Irli liim that hiw 
nur'ii'4 wrrr waiting; for him, found 
Itim fast asirrp.' 

* It w.'ii to the Kimnd-hriuse that 
t aptain llnolh was tirst taknt in 
Fielilinx's AmMt, lltmk i, r hai>, a. 

* ‘ lilrmls, in r.\i rpiiim to all 

Kriirr.il rillrs, 

Shmr taste of follies with imr 
sc in n of fnnis.' 

I'lipr, .l/n/ii/ Aor/i'v, ii. lytf. 
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Aotat. 4 . 4 ,] A. frisk with Ikcauclci'k and I^aiii^'ion. 


honc.st ^'finlciKir.s .sUircd so at his fij^urc and manner, and odd 
inlcrfcrencc, that Im sexm saw his services were not relished. 
They then re^iaired to one of tlie ncii^hbourinfif tavcrn.s, and 
made a bowd of that licjiior called h'ishop^, which Johnson had 
ahvaj’s liked ; while in joyous contempt of sleep, from which 
he had been rousetl, he repeated the festive line.s, 

‘Sliort, O short then he thy reign, 

And give us to die world again I ’ 

They diil not stay lonp, but walked down to the Thames, Look 
a boat, and rowed to llillinjr.seate, Beauclerk and John.son W'ere 
SC) w’cll jileased with their amusement, that they resolved to 
persevere in dissi[)aLion for the rest of the day: but Langtoii 
dcserLisl them, being' engagred to breakfast with .some young 
Ladies. John.son .scolded him for ‘leaving his .social friends, 
to go and sit with a set of wretched itn-idcdd girls.’ Garrick 
being told of this ramble, .said to him .smartly, ‘ I heard of your 
frolick t’other night. You'll be in the Chronicle.’ Ui)on which 
john.son .afterwards oliserved, 'lie durst not do .such a thing. 
1 lis xvife would not Id him 1 ’ 

r75;5; dCTA'l', 44,] --1 le entered upon this year .1753 with his 
usiud [liety, as apiiears from the following prayer, w’hich I 
transcribed from that [lart of his diary which he burnt a few 
days before his death-': 

‘jiin. I, N. .S. which I shall use for the future. 

‘Almighty (Ion, who hast continued iny life to this day, grant that, 


' ‘ Bishop. A cant word for a 
mixture of wine, oranges, and sugar.’ 
j olinson’s Bictioiiiny, 

” Mr. I.angtou lias recollected, or 
Dr. Johnson reiieatisl, the passage 
wrong, 'file lines are in Lord Lans- 
downe’s Driuking .Song to Sleep, and 
run thus; 

‘ Short, very short be then thy 
reign, 

‘For I'm in haste to laugh and 
drink again.’ lioswia.i,. 

Lord I.ansdowne was the (Iranville of 
Pope’s cou[)let- ■ 

‘ Hut why then publish ? Cfranville 
the polite. 


And knowing Walsli, would tell 
me I could write.’ 

Broloyue to the Batirex, 1. 135. 

’ lioswell in his Jlchridex (Aug. 
iH) 1773) says that Johnson, on start¬ 
ing from Kdinburgh, left behind in 
;ui open drawer in lloswell’a house 
‘ one volume of a pretty full and 
curious Diary of his life, of which 1 
have a few fragments.’ He also 
states {post, under Dec. 9, 1784):— 
‘ 1 owned to him, that having acci¬ 
dentally seen them [two qiuuto 
volumes of his Life] I had rettd a 
great deal in them.’ It would seem 
that he had also transcribed a por¬ 
tion. 


by 
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The Adventurer. 


[A.D. 17C3. 


by the assistance of thy Holy Spirit, I may improve the time which 
thou shalt grant me, to my eternal salvation. Make me to remember, 
to thy glory, thy judgements and thy mercies. Make me so to consider 
the loss of my wife, whom thou hast taken from me, that it may dispose 
me, by thy grace, to lead the residue of my life in thy fear. Grant this, 
0 Lord, for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen.’ 

He now relieved the drudgery of his Dictionary, and the 
melancholy of his grief, by taking an active part in the com¬ 
position of The Advenhirer, in which he began to write April 
10', marking his essays with the signature T”, by which most 
of his papers in that collection are distinguished: those, however, 
which have that signature and also that of Mysargyrit-s, were not 
written by him, but, as I suppose, by Dr. Bathurst. Indeed 
Johnson’s energy of thought and richness of language, arc still 
more decisive marks than any signature. As a proof of this, my 
readers, I imagine, will not doubt that Number 39, on sleep, 
is his; for it not only has the general texture and colour of 
his style, but the authours with whom he was peculiarly con¬ 
versant are readily introduced in it in cursory allusion. The 
translation of a passage in Statius^ quoted in that paper, and 
marked C. B, has been erroneously ascribed to Dr. Bathurst, 
whose Christian name was Richard. How much this amiable 
man actually contributed to The Adventurer, cannot be known. 
Let me add, that Hawkesworth’s imitations of Johnson are 
sometimes so happy, that it is extremely difficult to distinguish 
them, with certainty, from the compositions of his great arche¬ 
type. Hawkesworth was his closest imitator, a circumstance of 
which that writer would once have been proud to be told; 
though, when he had become elated by having risen into some 


‘ This is inconsistent with what 
immediately follows, for No. 39 on 
Sleep was published on March 20. 

“ Hawkesworth in the last numlier 
of The Adventurer says that he had 
help at first from A.; ‘ biit this re¬ 
source soon failing, I was obliged to 
carry on the publication atone, except 
some casual supplies, till I obtained 
from the gentlemen who have dis¬ 
tinguished their papers by T and Z, 
such assistance as I most wished.’ 


In a note he says that the papers 
signed Z are by the Rev. Mr. Warton. 
The papers signed A are written in 
a light style. In Southey’s Cowper, 
i. 47, it is said that Bonnell Thorn¬ 
ton wTOte them. 

^ Boswell had read the passage 
carelessly. Statius is mentioned, 
but the writer goes on to quote 
Cowley, whose Latin lines C. B. 
has translated. Johnson’s Works, 
iv. 10. 


degree 
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egree of consequence, he, in a conversation with me, had the 
revoking effrontery to say he was not sensible of it'. 

Johnson was truly zealous for the success of The Adventurer ; 
id very soon after his engaging in it, he wrote the following 
tfer: 

‘'I'o THE Reverend Dr. Joseph Warton. 

‘ Dear Sir, 

' I ought to have written to you before now, but I ought to do 
any things which I do not; nor can I, indeed, claim any merit from 
is letter; for being desired by the authours and proprietor of The 
dve 7 iturer to look out for another hand, my thoughts necessarily fixed 
ion you, whose fund of literature will enable you to assist them, with 
;ry little interruption of your studies. 

‘ They desire you to engage to furnish one paper a month, at two 
lineas a paper, which you may very readily perform. We have con- 
dered that a paper should consist of pieces of imagination, pictures of 
e, and disquisitions of literature. The part which depends on the 
lagination is very well supplied, as you will find when you read the 
iper.; for descriptions of life, there is now a treaty almost made with 
1 authour and an authouress; and the province of criticism and litera¬ 
te they are very desirous to assign to the commentator on Virgil. 

‘ I hope this proposal will not be rejected, and that the ne.xt post will 
ing us your compliance. I speak as one of the fraternity, though 
have no part in the paper, beyond now and then a motto; but two of 
e writers are my particular friends, and I hope the pleasure of seeing 
third united to them, will not be denied to, dear Sir, 

‘ Your most obedient, 

‘ And most humble servant, 

‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘March 8, 1753.' 

The consequence of this letter was. Dr. Warton’s enriching 
e collection with several admirable essays. 

Johnson’s saying ‘I have no part in the paper beyond now and 
en a motto,’ may seem inconsistent with his being the authour 


‘ Malone says that ‘Johnson was 
id of him, but latterly owned that 
iwkesworth—who had set out a 
idest, humble man—was one of 
5 many whom success in the 
trld had spoiled. He was latterly. 


as Sir Joshua Reynolds told me, an 
affected insincere man, and a great 
coxcomb in his dress. He had no 
literature whatever.’ Prior’s Malone, 
p. 441. See ^osi, April 11 and May 7, 
1773, and Boswell’s Hebrides, Oct. 3. 

of 
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of the papers marked T. But he had, at this time, written only- 
one number'; and besides, even at any after period, he might 
have used the same expression, considering it as a point of 
honour not to own them; for Mrs. Williams told me that, ‘ as he 
had given those Essays to Dr. Bathurst, who sold them at 
two guineas each, he never would own them; nay, he used to 
say he did not write them ; but the fact was, that he dictated 
them, while Bathurst wrote.’ I read to him Mrs. Williams’s 
account; he smiled, and said nothing"’. 

I am not quite satisfied with the casuistry by which the 
productions of one person are thus passed upon the world for 
the productions of another. I allow that not only knowledge, 
but powers and qualities of mind may be communicated; but 
the actual effect of individual exertion never can be transferred, 
with truth, to any other than its own original cause. One 
person’s child may be made the child of another person by 
adoption, as among the Romans, or by the ancient Jewi.sh mode 
of a wife having children born to her upon her knees, by hei' 
handmaid. But these were children in a different sense from 
that of nature. It was clearly understood that they were not 
of the blood of their nominal parents. So in literary children, 
an authour may give the profits and fame of his composition to 
another man, but cannot make that other the real authour. A 
Highland gentleman, a younger branch of a family, once con¬ 
sulted me if he could not validly purchase the Chieftainship of 
his family, from the Chief who was willing to sell it. I told him 
it was impossible for him to acquire, by purchase, a right to be a 
different person from what he really was; for that the right of 


' Johnson’s statement to Warton 
is definite and is borne out by in¬ 
ternal evidence, if internal evidence 
can be needful when he had once 
made a definite statement. The 
papers signed A/tsargj'rus, the first 
of which appeared on .March 3, arc 
all below his style. They were not, 
I feel sure, written by him, and arc 
improperly given in the Oxford 
edition of his works. I do not 
find in them even any traces of his 
hand. The paper on Sleep, No. 39, 
is, I am almost sure, partly his, but 


I believe it is not wholly. In the 
frequency of quotations in llio first 
part of it I see another, ttnd probably 
a younger author. Tlic passage on 
the ‘low drudgery of digesting dic¬ 
tionaries ’ is almost certainly his. 
Dr. Bathurst, perhaps, wrote the 
Essay, and Johnson corrected it. 
Whether it was Johnson’s or not, it 
was published after the letter to Dr. 
Warton was written. 

“ See post, April 25, 177S, for an 
instance where Johnson’s silence did 
not imply assent. 


Chieftain.ship 
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Chieftainship attached to the blood of primogeniture, and, there¬ 
fore, was incapable of being transferred. I added, that though 
Esau sold his birth-right, or the advantages belonging to it, he 
still remained the fii'st-born of his parents; and that whatever 
agreement a Chief might make with any of the clan, the tierald’s 
Office could not admit of the metamorphosis, or with any de¬ 
cency attest that the younger was the elder; but I did not 
convince the worthy gentleman. 

Johnson’s papers in The Adventurer arc very similar to those 
of The Rambler ; but being rather more varied in their subjects, 
and being mixed with e.ssays by other writers, upon topicks 
more generallj'' attractive than even the most elegant ethical 
discourses, the sale of the work, at first, was more extensive. 
Without meaning, however, to dcpi-cciate The Adventurer^ I must 
obseiwc that as the value of The Rambler came, in the progress 
of time, to be better known, it grew upon the publick estimation, 
and that its sale has far exceeded that of any other periodical 
papers since the reign of Queen Anne. 

In one of the books of his diary I find the following entry: 

‘Apr. 3, 1753. I began the second vol. of my Dictionary, room 
being left in the first for Preface, Grammar, and History, none of them 
yet begun. 

‘ 0 God, who hast hitherto supported me, enable me to proceed in 
this labour, and in the whole task of my present state; that when 
I shall render up, at the last day, an account of the t.alent committed 
to me, I may receive pardon, for the sake of Jnsus Chuist. Amen.’ 

He this year favoured Mrs. Lennox' with a Dedication* to 
the Earl of Orrery, of her Shakspeare Illustrated. 

1754: /ETAT. 45.]—In 1754 I can trace nothing published 


" ‘One evening at the Club John¬ 
son proposed to us the celebrating 
the birtli of Mrs. Lennox’s first 
literary child, as he called her book, 
\The Life of Harriet Stuart., a novel, 
published Dec. 1750] by a whole nigdrt 
spent in festivity. Our supper was 
elegant, and Johnson had directed 
that a magnificent hot applc-pic 
should make a part of it, and this he 
would have stuck with bay-leaves, 
because, forsooth, Mrs. Lennox was 


an authoress, and had written verses; 
and further, he had prepared for her 
a crown of laurel, with which, but 
not till he had invoked the Muses by 
some ceremonies of his own inven¬ 
tion, he encircled her brows. About 
five Johnson’s face shone with me¬ 
ridian splendour, though his drink 
had been only lemonade.’ Hawkins’s 
fohnson, p. 286. See post, 1780, in 
Mr. Langton’s ‘Collection,’ and May 
15, T784. 

by 
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The Life of Edward Cave. 


[A.D.1764. 


by him, except his numbers of The Advenitirer^ and ‘ The Life 
of Edward Cave,’* in the Gentleman’s Magazine for February. 
In biography there can be no question that he excelled, beyond 
all who have attempted that species of composition; upon which, 
indeed, he set the highest value. To the minute selection of 
characteristical circumstances, for which the ancients were re¬ 
markable, he added a philosophical research, and the most 
perspicuous and energetick language. Cave was certainly a 
man of estimable qualities, and was eminently diligent and 
successful in his own business’, which, doubtless, entitled him 
to respect. But he was peculiarly fortunate in being recorded 
by Johnson, who, of the narrow life of a printer and publisher, 
without any digressions or adventitious circumstances, has made 
an interesting and agreeable narrative'*. 

The Dictionary, we may believe, afforded Johnson full occupa¬ 
tion this year. As it approached to its conclusion, he probably 
worked with redoubled vigour, as seamen increase their exertion 
and alacrity when they have a near prospect of their haven. 

Lord Cliesterfield, to whom Johnson had paid the high 
compliment of addrc.ssing to his Lordship the Plan of his 
Dictionary, had behaved to him in such a manner as to excite 
his contempt and indignation. The world has been for rpany 
years amused with a story confidently told, and as confidently 
repeated with additional circumstances^, that a sudden disgust 
was taken by Johnson upon occasion of his having been one 
day kept long in waiting in his Lordship’s antechamber, for 
which the reason assigned was, that he had company with him; 
and that at last, when the door opened, out walked Colley 
Cibber; and that Johnson was so violently provoked when he 
found for whom he had been so long excluded, that he went 
away in a passion, and never would return. I remember having 
mentioned this story to George Lord Lyttelton, who told me, he 
was very intimate with Lord Chesterfield; and holding it as a 


‘ In a document in the possession 
of one of Cave’s collateral descend¬ 
ants which I have seen dated May 3, 
1754, and headed, ‘Present state of 
the late Mr. Edward Cave’s effects,’ 
I found entered ''Magazine, ;£3,ooo. 
Daily Advertiser, £900.’ The total 


value of the effects was £8,708. ’ 

” Johnson records of his friend 
that ‘one of the last acts of reason 
which he exerted was fondly to press 
the hand that is now writing this 
little narrative.’ Works, vi. 433. 

See Hawkins’s Johnson, p. 189. 

well-known 
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well-known truth, defended Lord Chesterfield, by saying, that 
‘ Cibber, who had been introduced familiarly hy the back-stairs, 
had probably not been there above ten minutes.’ It may seem 
strange even to entertain a doubt concerning a story so long 
and so widely current, and thus implicitly adopted, if not sanc¬ 
tioned, by the authority which I have mentioned; but Johnson 
himself assured me, that there was not the least foundation for 
it. He told me, that there never was any particular incident 
which produced a quarrel between Lord Chesterfield and him; 
but that his Lordship’s continued neglect was the reason why 
he resolved to have no connection with him'. When the 
Dictionary \vas upon the eve of publication. Lord Chesterfield, 
who, it is said, had flattered himself with expeetations that 
Johnson would dedicate the work to him'’, attempted, in a 
courtly manner, to sooth, and insinuate himself with the Sage, 
conscious, as it should seem, of the cold indifference with which 
he had treated its learned authour; and further attempted to 
conciliate him, by writing two papers in The Worldly in re¬ 
commendation of the work; and it must be confessed, that they 
contain some studied compliments, so finely turned, that if there 


' Lord Chesterfield writing: to his 
son in 1751 {Letters, iii. 136) said;— 

‘ People in high life are hardened to 
the wants and distresses of mankind, 
as surgeons are to their bodily pains ; 
they sec and hear of tlicm all day 
long, and even of so many simulated 
ones, that they do not know wliich 
are real, and which are nut. Other 
sentiments are therefore to be applied 
to than those of mere justice and 
humanity; their favour must bo cap¬ 
tivated by the suaviier in mocto j 
their love of ease disturbed by un¬ 
wearied importunity; or their fears 
wrought upon by a decent intimation 
of implacable, cool resentment: this 
is the true fortiter in ret He was 
himself to experience an instance of 
the true fortiter in re. 

" If Lord Chesterfield had rend 
the last numl}er of The Rambler (pub¬ 
lished in March, 1752) he could 
scarcely have flattered himself with 
VOL. I, 


these expectations. Johnson, after 
saying that he would not endeavour 
to ovcrircar the censures of criticism 
by the inHucncc of a patron, added :— 
‘ The supplications of an author 
never yet reprieved him a moment 
from oblivion; and, though greatness 
has sometimes sheltered guilt, it can 
afford no jji'oteclion to ignorance or 
dulncss. Having hitherto attempted 
only the propagation of truth, I will 
not at last violate it by the confession 
of terrors which I do not feel; having 
laboured to maintain the dignity of 
virtue, I will not now degrade it by 
the meanness of dedication.’ 

^ On Nov. 28 and Dec. 5, 1754. 
The World, by Adam Fitz-Adaui, 
Jan. 1753 to Dec. 1765. The editor 
was Edward Moore. Among the 
contributors were the Earls of Ches¬ 
terfield and Corkc, Horace 'Walpole, 
R. O. Cambridge, and Soame jenyns. 
See July i, 17C3. 
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hiul l)C!t'ii no [)r(!vi()us (iffiMH’r, it is pniliiililr lliat Jnhnsnn wciukl 
hiivt! Ik'i'u highly <U'li;4l^U‘ilI’niisf, in p.iMicrul, Wiis phsisiiipf 
1(1 him; Inil by pniisi- IVdiii ;i m:m of rank and I'lcp.ant aci'inn- 
plishnu'tils, Im was jH-culiarly pralil’n'd. 

I lis lairdshij) says, 

‘ I think till' pttlilick in I'aiu'ial, and llu' mpnlilii k nl Irtlcis in parti 
I'ular, aiii uri'ally iihlij;fd tn Mr, Julnisnii, lin havini; nndcit.iki'n, and 
I'XL'i'Ult'd, .so gri'al and di-siralilf a work. I'l’tli-i lion is imi in he 
fKpcfli'd Irnni.inan; Imt il' wr am tn jiulnc I'V llin variniis wmks nf 
johiisnif’ almady pulilislird. wn liavn };nnd masnn In ln lu'Vf, lli.it lu> 
will hriii),', this as iii-ar In prili i linn as any in.in i niild dn. 'l lic IWtn nl 
it, which Ilf pnhlishfd snim- years apn, sci ins in me In he a prnnl nl il. 
Nnlhinp can he innm raliniuillv iin.(pined, nr innn' aiiinalclv and 
fli'panilv fSpmssfil. I tliciclnm ictnunncnd the pmvinns pctic-.d nl' 
il tn all tlinsf ivhn intend In liny the /t/i/.v/;.;/r, and vvlm, 1 Mippn-.e, 
lll'i; all thn'ie ivlin c.ni .lllnrd it.' 

*»*»««« 

It line.I he nwned, ih.il nni l.inf'n.ipe i'., at plc.riil, in a st.ile nf 
aiuncliy, and Inllieitn, peili.ip'., it ni.iv tint ll.ne hecit the unise Im It. 

I llirill}', (Mil liee and npen tl.ide, in.iiiv Wnids and evpic-.sinns li.iie heeli 
iinpniled, adnpied, and ii.tiiiialweil limn ntliei l.tne.ii.iee ., ivlin It li.ivt* 
pre.div einiilied mir nwii. I, el il ..lill pie.eiie iih.il le.il slieiipllt 
and heaiily il in.ty li.ive hnrtnised Imni nilu i.: hut le| ii nni, like 
the 'rarpeiaii maid, be nveiwtielnied .lad iin-.lied bv nnnei ess.ity 
ornaiiK'iits *, 'rite lime Im di m iimm.iiinn 'a'l ne. In lie nmv mine. 


' With ihest' papriH as a wlinle 
Jnlnisim wimld hair Ih'i-h liiphly 
cirrililrcl, 'riu* aiiiiiiyiiiniis iviiler 
linpc'i dial his rr.iileis ivill IIMI MIS 
liret him '<if heiiip a hiiril .nid in 
tercstril puli' nf this iinrk.' ‘ I inn a 
sntrmnly pmlcsl,' lie pnes nil In S.IV, 
'that iii'itlirr Mr. jnlni.nii, imi any 
hiinksellet■. Ii.ive riri n||i leil me llir 
usual enlil|illmfm "I .l p.ni nl plnii-, 
(11 a liniile 111 Mine.' It r. a pielly 
pits e nl jinny Int a ive.tllliv linhlr 
man snlrlitnl'i' in pinle a lli.il he li.i . 
lint lirril Inilieil by .i |'nni amlun, 
M'hnm M'leil yral . hfl.iii- hr h.id 
rrptilseil Innn Ills ilnnr, lUil ( lie an 
liflil (lid iinisr ih.iii this. Ily M.iy nf 
re(’nmn(rndinp a ivmk nf mi iiiiieh 
learning and so hum h lalnutr In* irlls 
a ftinlish stnry nf an assignaiinn that 


had l.tilrd ' liel«f|.n a lilir priillfin ill 
and .1 line l.nli I In Irllei dial h.id 
p.t .sril hi lMi'i n llieni li.td In rii h.idly 
spell, .mil ihev ll.id pniie In dilfeieiil 
linii .e ., ' .Sill 11 ei.iniples,' he ttinle, 

'le.ilh III. ike line lielnhle; .mil Mill, 

1 am inniinied, deiemimr my f.itr 
felliiM .idnei Is .nid (hen adheirlils 
tn .liinpl .Hid SI lilptdniisly I nlllninl 
In Ml Inhnsnit s lilies nl lull* nltlin 
pi.i|ih\ ' Jnhli ."11. in die Iasi ye.ir nf 
In . hie, at a time nf };ie,i| iie.daie .s 
and deplessinll, driended die tniiph 
nee, nl llis manner. '1 have dune 
innre gnnd as 1 am, (ili .ienily and 
impiety liave ativays been tepirs.eil 
in my imiipany ' '/m/, [nne 11. r,‘S,|;. 

' In die niigiiial * Mr. Jiihnsmi,' 

' In the iirtKinal “ tmnri ess.ny 
foreign nriiamems.' 

'I'uler.itiiin. 
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Toleration, adoption, and naturalization have run their lengths. Good 
order and authority arc now necessary. But where shall we find them, 
and, at the same time, the obedience due to them ? We must have 
recourse to the old Roman expedient in times of confusion, and chu.se a 
dictator. Upon this principle, I give my vote for Mr. Johnson to fill 
that great and arduous post. And I hereby declare, that I make a total 
surrender of all my rights and privileges in the English language, as a 
free-born British subject, to the said Mr. Johnson, during the term of 
his dictatorship. Nay more, I will not only obey him, like an old 
Roman, as my dictator, but, like a modern Roman, I will implicitly 
believe in him as my Po{)C, and hold him to be infallible while in the 
chair, but no longer. More than this he cannot well require; for, 
I presume, that obedience can never be expected, when there is 
neither terrour to enforce, nor interest to invite it.’ 

***■»*«* 

‘ But a Grammar, a Dictionary, and a History of our language through 
its several stages, were still wanting at home, and importunately called 
for from abroad. Mr. Johnson’s labours will now, I dare say', very 
fully supply that want, and greatly contribute to the farther spreading 
of our language in other countries. Learners were discouraged, by 
finding no standard to resort to; and, consequently, thought it in¬ 
capable of any. They will now be undeceived and encouraged,’ 

This courtly device failed of its effecU. Johnson, who thought 
that ‘all was false and hollowV despised the honeyed words, 
and was even indignant that Lord Chesterfield .should, for a 
moment, imagine that he could be the dupe of such an artifice. 
His expression to me concerning Lord Chesterfield, upon this 
occasion, was, ‘Sir, after making great professions'', he had, for 


' In the original, ‘will now, and, 

I dare say.’ 

” Hawkins {IJfi, p. 191) says that 
Chesterfield, further to appease John¬ 
son, sent to him Sir Thomas Robin¬ 
son (see post, July ig, 1763), who 
was ‘ to apologise for his lordship’s 
treatment of him, and to make 
him tenders of his future fricndsliip 
and patronage. Sir Thomas, whose 
talent was flattery, was profuse in 
iris commendations of Jolmson and 
his writings, and declared that, were 
his circumstances otlicr tlian tlrcy 
were, himself would settle pisoo a 
year on him. ‘And who are you,’ 

s a 


asked Johnson, ‘that talk tlms 
liberally? ’ ‘ I am,’ s!iid the other, 
‘ Sir Thomas Robinson, a Yorkshire 
baronet.’ ‘Sir,’ replied Johnson, ‘if 
the first peer of the realm were to 
make me such an- offer, I would 
shew him the way down stairs.’ 

^ Paradise Lost, ii. 112. 

* Johnson, perhajrs, was thinking 
of his interviews with Chesterfield, 
when in his Rambler on ‘The Mis¬ 
chiefs of following a Patron ’ (No. 
163) he wrote :—‘ If you, Mr. Ramlr- 
Icr, have ever ventured your philo¬ 
sophy within the attraction of great¬ 
ness, you know the force of such 

many 



I m.S \-y LlliU ^ rJWTIJUlU'll I' » ' . . 

luul about whicli tairiosily has bc-fii so Ions; o\i iti-il. uithnut 
boing gralirii'il. 1 for many jasirs soliiilitl John'.oii to lavoiir 
inu with a cop)'of itdial so om i-UimiI a fnuipo->iliou luip.ht not 
be lost to postfi'ily, lit* (U'la3'fil bom rtiuo to time (o p.ive it 
me'; till at last in 17M1, when we were on a vi-al at Mr. l)ill\'’s, 
at Southill in Heilfonlshiii", be w.is jilea^ed to ilietate it to mt; 
from memoiyb lb' af|.-ruar.ls foimd aimaip hi-, paper-, a eopy 
of it, whieli he had dieiated to Mr. H.netti, with it . title ,md 
(uirii'i'lion-;, in hi-; own handwrilinp,. 1 hi • he s'..t\e to Mr. l.anj;- 
ton; addin;; that if it were to loine into piint, he wi-hed it to be 
from that eojij-. H\' .Mr. l..m;;lon-. kindiie.-., I .im eii.dileil to 


lanj:n.ii;'‘, inn.iiliunl uiili a ■■mile i>l 
^;r.iiiiiii. Ifiiilii lie..-., anil illl|•le■• eil 
at till' oMii III .imi uiili an an >•! 
iiiilcinii '.nilI'liiy." 

‘ JiiliiiMiii •■.liil til tl.iiiiik; ‘I 
Inivf !..iilcil a Iiiuk aiul iiaiiilul \ny.ir;e 
rtiuml lliti wiidil nl the |•al};ll li 
liinj,'naa<' ; ainl ilnt”. In- iimv '.eiul 
nut twii eiii k linals In Inw me inln 
liarlmur?' .Murpliy'-. p. V-l. 

'I'li'l'i iiit't,i|iliii| may |ieili.i|i. have 
liceii iiunni 'ileil tn liitm .iin hy War 
liliriiitl. ‘ 1 limv hey.in 1“ see l.niil, 
(ifler li.iviii>; iv.lltilereil, a<iniiliii); I" 
Mr. W.idiiiiiiMi'-. plii.i.e, III till-, v.e.t 
Sea Ilf voii'l*..' /'»'i/, I'eli, I, iyy>. 

“ .Si e/ai/, N'nv. r.-'.'.i. anil A|iiil 
K, I'/iHii. .'ill lleniv I-lie. ■. ly. lli.tl 
' aililii”.’.' ill jiiliii .iin ■ nivii i..|ii'i.l 
lll'l ll'in r III I-Hill I tie .ll liirtil I. 
fipell itt ii e uilh mie i/. ti.*!.* ! -* 

('(i//('i. ii. ^1. In the -.eiii ■< nf 
Leliei'i liy Jiiliie.im piven m A'e/ei 
(inti Qiitrici, filli ,S. V, liiliiiKiii vvnlei 

■pflUiil (|i. t-'H?: ' I taiilinl/w//'til. 

‘111 rel.iiiU(«/rti/7‘ 4'-.M k't 
Viumi (|t. ilJij): imbecitUty (j>. «(K.j). 


Ill .1 li lli r III \i' Im! ■ i|i!iili il liy me, 
/i ll/, lieyilinilif; nl l.'S i. lie vviilei 
Hn.-w. Ill 1 iintiiiiiiili,, iiiili.i|i. at 
w.iv .. ''Ill It /.'.'I, /.■.■o. .-.', .mil 

Nil lull .n.iiiie 111 nlu- M in", nl 
lenei . lie -jii ll Nnlm! ., N ii Iml, .ilnl 

Nil 111 /'.'i.', Iiia;miiii‘.: "I innie. 

' |l|. InliliMili .igi|.r.iM'it III li.ive 

li.nl .1 II iii.iil..«li!e ill 111 .11 y ttiili 

ri'<)>i'il (II die I III nkilinll nl llii-i 
trllel ; Im t>l. 1 •||||>;!.I'.. rieilin|i nf 
.S.ile.liiiiV. iiil.'iiii'i me ih.il, li.niii}; 
III. Ill) )r.ti . .I,;n pii . .eil him In he 
allnvvi'il I" le.nt It tn the •■• i ninl I Mill 
ll.iiilivn ke, «lin VV.I-. VI ly ili ■.iinii'. 
in liiMi ll ■ |iiii|iie.ili(; at the i.uiie 
lime, dial tin i n|iy nl It '.Innitil he 
t.ikeir, Inhirmii -.remeil iiitii h l.li .e.eil 
lli.il It li.lil attl.nti il die .illriitinil n| 
a llnliti iU.llt nf ».»l> ll a le .Jil l l.lhle 
I li.iiiii ter ; hill alti t |i.iii .iii,: -.niiie 
time, tin Itlieil In t ..iiijilv with the 
leiinest, layili),', vvilli a -.imle, ' ,\n. 
Sit ; I have hint the dug tnn imn li 
iilre.nly;' nr vvnrdn tn that |»mjin'ie. 
Itoswi I I. 

■* .See/i'U', jniie 4 , lyHl. 
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‘To THE Right Honouraisi.ic ttik Eare of Chesterfield. 

‘Febniary 7, 1755. 

‘ My Lord, 

‘I have been lately informed, by the proprietor of the World, that 
two papers, in which my Eictionnry i.s recommended to the publick, 
were written by your Lordship. To be so distinguished, is an Ironour, 
which, being very little accustomed to favours from the great, I know 
not well how to receive, or in what terms to acknowledge. 

‘When, upon some slight encouragement, I first visited your Lord- 
ship, I was overpowered, like the rest of mankind, by the enchantment 
of your address; and could not forbear to wish that I might boast 
myself Le minqueur du vainqiimr de la terre^-, —that I might obtain 
that regard for which I saw the world contending; but I found my 
attendance so little encouraged, that neither pride nor modesty would 
suffer me to continue it. When I had once addrc.sscd your Lord- 
ship in publick, I had exhausted all the art of pleasing which a retired 
and uncourtly scholar can possess. I had done all that .T could ; and 
no man is well pleased to have his all neglected, be it ever so little. 

‘ Seven years, my Lord, have now past, since I waited in your outward 
, rooms, or was repulsed from your door; during which time I have been 
pushing on my work through difficulties, of which it is useless to com¬ 
plain, and have brought it, at last, to the verge of publication, without 
one act of assistance^, one word of encouragement, or one smile of 

‘ In 1790, the year before the Zryi.’ ^ The following note is subjoined 
of Johnson came out, IJoswclI pub- by Mr. I.angton :—‘Ur. Johnson, 

lished this letter in a sejiarate sheet when he gave me this copy of his 

of four quarto pages under the follow- letter, desired that 1 would annex to 

ing title ;— The cclchrated Loiter from it his information to me, that where- 

Samitol Johnson, LL.JX, to J'hilip ;is it is saitl in the letter that “no 

Dormer Stanhope, Dari of Chester- assistance has been received,” lie did 

fields Now Jirst published with once receive from I.ord Chesterfield 

Notes, by James Boswell, Esq,, Lon- the sum of ten pounchs ; but ns that 

don. Printed by Henry Baldwin; was so inconsiderable a sum, he 

for Charles Dilty in the Poultry, thought the mention of it could not 

MDCCX.C. Price Half-a-Ginnca. properly find place in a letter of tho 

Entered in the Hall-Book of the kind that this was.’ BosWKLt,. ‘This 

Company of Stationers. It belongs surely is an unsatisfactory excuse,’ 

to tho same impression as The Life writes Mr., Crokci'. He read John- 

of Johnson. son’s letter carelessly, as the rest of 

” ‘ Jc chante le valnqucur dcs vain- his note shews. Johnson says, that 

queurs do la terre.’ lloilcau, HArt during the seven years that hitd 

poltique, iii. 273. passed since he was repulsed fi-om 

fcivoitr. 



P. 

[■ ■ 
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til l.ikf 111 iiiv l.iliiiiu-*. Ii.nl il In i H i Milv. li.iil liri n ktuil ; liul it h.iM 
liL'i'll ilrl.iVril nil I .till illililli'inil, .lliil < .iliii'il riljnv II ; fill I .ilii ■.nllt.iiv, 
Kiiii (.iiiiml iiii|'.iil it‘; till 1 .till kiiiiivii, .tiiil till iiul w.iiii ii. I lni|H' il 
is nil VI ly iviiii.il .i .iii Mtv uut t<i iniitv .-. iililiy.itnni-. wlun' nn tu iu rn 
has lu i'ii III ^•ivl■ll, III III 111 - (nittilliiij 4 tli.il liu- I'tililn k slmiilil rniisiili i 


C'llf.U'l(irlil‘'i ill'll! Ill' ti.iil ||||-■ll«•ll 
nil Ills H"lk iilllliiill nlli- .111 lit 

iissi'.l.tiu I-. llir .i- Irll j;liinr.i-., ttf 

in.iy lii'l siiii', li.iil liiiii iiiiiii-il 
Ill-Inn- lilt' srntl VI'.II ■ |||■.;■•II inn. 
Nn ilniilil liny li.iil lurii ci'in m 
r/.|7 .1'. .Ill .n l.iiiiMli'il;;i nil lit nl lln- 
I niii|iliii|i'iil I'.iiil til 1 111''ll I III lit III 

tilt- I'liii. Ill' It.nl .It til .1 lin n 
inisli'il liy I lirsti I (irl'r-. mil- .n I nl 
kinillU">'i, lint Ilf tl.lil lull;; ll.iil III I 
fyi's mifiifil, l.ikf llif -.hi'iilifnl ill 
i/■ii'ii.i.-i/i''. '•III. .|i' Ilf innlil 
s.iy ; ' tVldli 'iiiiii(inil .It ,\inii|.‘ 

‘ III till'. |I. 1 '.S. 1 XI' Iti- jnlin-.nn 
eviilflitly iilliulfi in tin- In-... nl III', 
wifr. \Vf linil llii- '..mil' ti-nilii 
rpciillpt tinit ri't iitniiK tn liis unnil 
U|ini\ imiiiiiifialilf 111 1 .isiniis : anil, 
lU'iliiUft nil iiiaii Kvc'i innii' tnniliiy 
if It llu' liulli nf llif •.flllllin-llt sii 
flfuaiilly i'\|UfS'.i'il liy my liii'inl Mi. 
Malniif, ill Ilf. I*l'nlnj;ni' In .Mi, li'|ili 
snii'-i ll.'iynly nl Jl'l l,\ \ /ttihl n* ihi- 

Ihiliitn /.I'.'i'i iv.i. .nil'll Ini till' 111 -,I 
imii' nil Apiil I,’, i/.sy. i.V/i/, l.'.i.;- 
I 1'- ivi|: 

' V'.ini uf.ilili, .iiiil l.iiiii-, .mil ini 
llillf '• lii'.li'iin;; • .nr. 

If nil liiinl liii'.i'.i (Ilf '.|i|i'ni|itl 

liIf.sMiy'i '.li.iif ; 

Ami, fill II il.iy's lui-aliil;; I'.iKf 
aiilry nm r ii.f.l, 

'IIll'll', nnly llii-if, niir lilfis is 
fiiimtl ill Iasi.' llinWi I 1. 
Three yciirs earlipr, «licii his wife 


«.l-. ill ill;;, Ilf ll.lil uilfll'll III mil- nf 
till' 1 , 1 ',I A' i^*; > \n 'll IS 

III'' I - .,111,' 1 .1 I In' I I 'iiniti'l |. 'll nl I'l 1-1 V 
f;.'nil, tli,i| Il Ilf liiin K nlil.iiiii'il ; Im' 
nil,III Ml l.•llu', ,il till' il..,f n| llif 
II ill I "llif Inn l.tlf i.l ;;lli' llllll Ii l|r 
ll,;lil . W li.ll iM-,i. Ijitllf I.J III,111 I y 
n| ,.1111.1', 111 lllrlil.il 1.1 t..||i>.i.|| 

tllhj;i'{ll I , ,.. 1 , 1 . , ,ll l.f I lllll'lt Ilf 

■ .milnt I nlimnlllt. Ill , .tlill lln'li lnlf 

I .tilitnl f iigi'i II ' I ii' li I III III llllll-.i ll 

ii.f, III nn li.i|>|i', .i.iii I I .. Ui,m ,t 
Innlilll lirl.llr In IlllUrtl jnllll.nll'. 
Ir-lli 1 Ilf iiinlf n III. i'.M. 

'1 nl lln-.r -.11 iimiilli'. ji.i il - i i ni-i 
.Is il ,ill lln- I nni|il.ii!i! . Ill,It fifi' 
.lll.lt 1 , 1-.1 Ilf. 1*1 . ll.nl |nn|fl| In nlfl 
|t.iui I niiiif I niilnin.il nni.f, Ilf .III 
.■•Ilf, ;;iililini '.mil nn|if ii'li .il'lf 

ill iliif ; 1 1 ..nl.l nnl ■.|n..|i In II Mif ; 
.illil fli n If.llllll,', llif nill> If'.nllll f 
nl ihf ilt'.il, n r. |..miliil In niiIlf 
lllnlf In Ilf. .nn .1 yf.il f.ilill 1 / i'//r » f, 

II * Hf.irlin,;, llllll h ii.n .ilii.iys 
,i|i!i i iiif i.i nil III llif nnif fii'ii nf 
nil ,;n.iif'l ills'.i|>.limn, r. imiv In' 

• "■111, my nnlj a ln,;f ; ami I Ir.il 
I iniliil;;f i( Inn niiii II .il llif f\|K iisf 
nl my ryf'i. lint iih.ii • .m I iln;’ I 
innsl till •.nmnihing, I i.mnni lir.ii 
alfiiihlif iillfiu"i’i; my f.if. y.mw 
rifiy ilay innir nsfir-fi In nif, my 
fj'fs (nn'ifiim-iiily mnif m-i f i'..iiv. 
1 will mil Ini.iiil ilirm hkf .1 nii’.ri, 
tml will r.lthfl li .k (hr In.s lli.til linl 
flljiiy (Ilf li'.f III ilifiii.' 
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me as owing, that to a Patron, which Providence has enabled me to 
do for myself. 

‘ Having carried on my work thus far with so little obligation to any 
favourer of learning', I shall not be disappointed though I should 
conclude it, if less be possible, with less; for I have been long wakened 
from that dream of hope, in which I once boasted myself with so much 
exultation, 

‘ My Lord, 

‘ Your Lordship’s most humble, 

‘ Most obedient servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson'.’ 

‘ While this was the talk of the town, (says Dr. Adams, in 
a letter to me) I happened to visit Dr. Warburton, who finding 
that I was acquainted with Johnson, desired me earnestly to 
carry his compliments to him, and to tell him, that he honoured 
him for his manly behaviour in rejecting these condescensions of 
Lord Chesterfield, and for resenting the treatment he had re¬ 
ceived from him, with a proper spirit. Johnson was visibly 
pleased with this compliment, for he had always a high opinion 
of Warburton^ Indeed, the force of mind which appeared in 


’ ‘ The English Dictionniy was 
written with little assistance of the 
learned, and without any patronage of 
the great; not in the soft obscurities 
of retirement, or under the shelter of 
acadeinick bowers, but amidst incon¬ 
venience and distraction, in sickness 
and in sorrow.’ Johnson’s Worhs, 
V. sr. 

“ Upon comparing this copy with 
that which Dr. Johnson dict.'itcd to 
me from recollection, the variations 
are found to be so slight, that this 
must be added to the many other 
proofs which ho gave of the wonderful 
extent and accuracy of his memory. 
To gratify the curious in composition, 
I have deposited both the copies in 
the British Museum. BOSWELL. 

^ Soon after Edwards’s Canons of 
Criticism came out, Johnson was 
dining at Tonson the Bookseller’s, 
with Hayman the Painter and some 
more company. Hayman related to 


Sir Joshua Reynolds, lliat the con¬ 
versation having turned upon Ed¬ 
wards’s book, the gentlemen praised 
it much, and Johnson allowed its 
merit. But when they went farther, 
and appeared to put that aiithour 
upon !i level with Warburton, ‘ Nay, 
(said Johnson,) he has given him 
some smart hits to be sure; but 
there is no proportion between the 
two men ; they must not be named 
together. A fly, Sir, may sting a 
stately horse and make him wince ; 
but one is but an insect, and the 
other is a horse still.’ BosWELL. 
Johnson in \\\% Preface to Shakesfeare 
{Works, V. 141 ) wrote :— ‘ Dr. War- 
burton’s chief assailants are the 
authors of The Canons of Criticism, 
and of The Revisal of Shakespeare's 
Text. . . . The one stings like a fly, 
sucks a little blood, takes a gay flutter 
and returns for more ; the other bites 
like a viper. . . . When I think on 

thi.s 
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table, where any body might see it. He read it to me; said, 
“ this man has great powcr.s,” pointed out the severest passages, 
and observed how well they were exprc.sscd.’ This air of in¬ 
difference, which imposed upon the wnrtliy Dndslcy, rviis 
certainly nothing but a specimen of that dissimulation which 
Lord Chesterfield inculcated as one of the most essential le.ssons 
for the conduct of life'. His Lordshij) cndeavourctl to justify 
himself to Dodslcy from the charges brought against him by 
Johnson; but we may judge of the flimsinc.ss of his defence, 
from his having excused his neglect of Johnson, by saying tliat 
‘he had heard he liad changed his lodgings, and did not know 
where he lived as if there could have been the smallest 
difficulty to inform himself of that circum.stancc, by incfuiriug in 
the literary circle with which his Lord.ship was well acquainted, 
and wa.s, indeed, himself one of its ornaments. 

Dr. Adam.s expostulated with Johnson, and .suggc.stcd, that 
his not being admitted when he called on him, was, probably, 
not to be imputed to Lord Chesterfield; for his Lordship had 
declared to Dodslcy, that ‘ he would have turned off the best 
servant he ever had, if he had known that he denied him to 
a man who would have been always more than welcome;’ and, 
in confirmation of this, he insisted on Imrd Chesterfield’s general 
affability and easiness of access, especially to literary men. ‘.Sir, 
(said Johnson) that is not Lord Chesterfield; he is llie jiroudest 
man this day c.xisting'S’ ‘ No, (said Dr. Adams) there is one 
person, at least, as ijroud; I think, by your own ac;c;ount, j'ou 
arc tlic prouder man of the two.’ ‘ Hut mine (replied John¬ 
son, instantly) was defensive pride.’ This, as Dr. Adams well 

' Chesterfield, when he read John- yourself; acknowledge the hit to he 
son’s letter t (3 Dod.sley, was acting u |5 a fair one, and the je.st a godcl one, 

to the advice that he had given his and play off tlic vvliole tiling in 

own son six years earlier {Letters, ii. seeming good luiniour; l)ut Ijy no 

172);—‘When things of this kind moans reply in the same way ; which 

[bons mots] happen to be said of you, only shows that you arc hurt, and 

the most prudent way is to seem not puljlislies the victory whicli you miglit 

to suppose that they arc meant at have concealed.’ 

you, but to disscmljlc and conceal “ See March 23, 1783, where 
whatever degree of anger you may Johnson said that ‘ Lord Cliesterfield 

feel inwardly; and, sliould tlioy lie was dignified, lint ho was insolent;’ 

so plain, that you cannot be su|)posed and June 37, 1784, wlierc iie said 

ignorant of their meaning, to join in that ‘his manner was exquisitely 

the laugh of the company against elegant.’ 
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of the counsel for the proprietors, read this character as an 
exhibition of Johnson, Sir David Dalrymple, Lord Hailes, one of 
the Judges, maintained, with some warmth, that it was not 
intended as a portrait of Johnson, but of a late noble Lord, 
distinguished for abstruse science'. I have heard Johnson him¬ 
self talk of the character, and say that it was meant for George 
Lord Lyttelton, in which I could by no means agree; for his 
Lordship had nothing of that violence which is a conspicuous 
feature in the composition. Finding that my illustrious friend 
could bear to have it supposed that it might be meant for him, I 
said, laughingly, that there was one trait which unquestionably 
did not belong to him; ‘he throws his meat any where but down 
his throat’ ‘ Sir, (said he,) Lord Chesterfield never saw me eat 
in his life”.’ 

cipal Secretaries of State. Boswell, of my acquaintance whom I have 
■Afterwards Viscount Melville. honoured and respected, without 

' Probably George, second Earl being able to love.’ He then instances 
of Macclesfield, who was, in 1752, thecaseofthcmanwhomhcdcBcribos 
elected President of the Royal Society, as a respectable Hottentot. It is clear 
Croker, Horace Walpole {Loiters, that he is writing of a man whom he 
ii. 321) mentions him as ‘engaged to knows well and rvho has some claim 
a party for finding out the longi- upon his affection. Twice he says 
tilde.’ that it is impossible to love him. 

“In another work {Dr. Johnson; I'he date of this letter is Eeb. 28, 
His Friends and his Critics, 1751, move than three years nRcr 

I have shewn that Lord Chesterfield’s Johnson had for the last time waited 
‘Respectable Hottentot’ was not in Chesterfield’s outward rooms, 
Johnson. From the beginning of Moreover the same man is described 
1748 to the end of 1754 Chesterfield in three other letters (Sept. 22, 1749 ; 
had no dealings ofanykindwithjohu- Nov. 1749; and May 27, 1753), and 
son. At no time had there been the described as one with rvhom Chester- 
slightest intimacy between the great field lived on terms of intimacy. In 
nobleman and the poor author. the two former of tlicse letters he is 
Chesterfield had never seen Johnson called Mr. L. Lyttelton did not be- 
eat. The letter in which the character come Sir George Lyttelton till Sept, 
is drawn opens with the epigram : 14, 1751. He was raised to the 

Non amo te, Sabidi, nec possum peerage in 1757. Plorace Walpole 
dicere quare, {Reign of George III, i. 256) says of 

Hoc tantum possum dicere, non him :—‘ His ignorance of mankind, 
amo te. want of judgment, with strange 

Chesterfield goes on to show ‘how it absence and awkwardness, involved 
is possible not to love anybody, and him in mistakes and ridicule.’ Had 
yet not to know the reason why. . . . Chesterfield’s letter been published 
How often,’ he says, ‘have I, in the when it was written, no one in all 
course of my life, found myself in likelihood would have so much as 
this situation with regard to many dreamt that Johnson was aimed at. 

On 
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morable sentence upon the noble authour and his editor. ‘Sir, 
he was a scoundrel, and a coward^: a scoundrel, for charging 
a blunderbuss against religion and morality; a coward, because 
he had not resolution to fire it off himself, but left half a crown 
to a beggarly Scotchman, to draw the trigger after his death!’ 


But it did not come before the world 
till twenty-three years later, when 
Johnson’s quarrel with Chesterfield 
was known to every one, when John¬ 
son himself was at the very head of 
the literaiy world, and when his 
peculiarities had become a matter of 
general interest. 

‘ About four years after this time 
Gibbon, on his return to England, 
became intimate with Mr. and Mrs. 
Mallet. He thus wrote of them :— 
‘ The most useful friends of my father 
were the Mallets ; they received me 
with civility and kindness at first on 
his account, and afterwards on my 
own ; and (if I may use Lord Chester¬ 
field’s words) I was soon domesticated 
in their house. Mr. Mallet, a name 
among the English poets, is praised 
by an unforgiving enemy for the ease 
and elegance of his conversation, and 
his wife was not destitute of wit or 
learning.’ Gibbon’s Misc. Works^ i. 
115. Tlie ‘ unforgiving enemy ’ was 
Johnson, who wrote {Works, viii. 
46S):—‘His conversation was elegant 
and easy. The rest of his character 
may, without injury to his memory, 
sink into silence.’ Johnson once 
said :—‘ I have seldom met with a 
man whose colloquial ability ex¬ 
ceeded that of Mallet.’ Johnson’s 
Works, 1787, xi. 214. See post, 
March 27, 1772, and April 28, 1783 ; 


and Boswell’s Hebrides, Sept. 10, 

1773. 

” Johnson had never read Boling- 
broke’s Philosophy. ‘ 1 have never 
read Bolingbrolcc’s impiety,’ he said' 
{post, under March i, 1758). In the 
memoralale sentence that he, not¬ 
withstanding, pronounced upon the 
author, he exposed himself to the 
retort which he had recorded in his 
Life of Boerhaavc {Works, vi. 277). 
‘As Boerhaave was sitting' in a 
common boat, there arose a con¬ 
versation among- the passengers upon 
the impious and pernicious doctrine 
of Spihosa, which, as they all agreed, 
tends to the utter overthrow of all 
religion. Boerhaavc sat and attended 
silently to this discourse for some 
time, till one of the company . . . 
instead of confuting the positions of 
Spinosa by argument began to give 
a loose to contumelious language and 
virulent invectives, which Boerhaave 
was so little pleased with, that at 
last ho could not forbear asking him, 
whether he had ever read the author 
he declaimed against.’ 

^ Lord Shelburne said that ‘ Bo- 
lingbroke was both a political and 
personal coward.’ Fitzmauricc’s Shel- 
biir 7 ie, i. 29. 

■' It was in the summer of this 
year that Murphy Isecame acquainted 
with Johnson. (SceT^orif, 1760.) ‘The 
Garrick, 
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Garrick, who I can attest from my own knowledge, had his mind 
seasoned with pious reverence, and sincerely disapproved of the 
infidel writings of several, whom, in the course of his almost 
universal gay intercourse with men of eminence, he treated with 
external civility, distinguished himself upon this occasion. Mr. 
Pelham having died on the very day on which Lord Boling- 
broke’s worlcs came out, he wrote an elegant Ode on his death, 
beginning 

‘Let others hail the rising sun, 

I bow to that whose course is run 

in which is the following stanza : 

‘The same sad morn, to Church and State 
(So for our sins ’twas fix’d by fate,) 

A double stroke was given; 

Black as the whirlwinds of the North, 

St. John’s fell genius issued forth, 

And Pelham fled to heaven’.’ 


first striking sentence that he heard 
from him was in a few days after the 
publication of Lord Bolingbroke’s 
posthumous works. Mr. Garrick asked 
him, “ifhe had seen them.” “Yes, 
I have seen them.” “ What do you 
think of them ? ” “ Think of them 1 ” 
He made a long pause, and then re¬ 
plied : “Think of them! a scoundrel 
and a coward I A scoundrel wh(5 
spent his life in charging a gun 
against Christianity ; and a coward, 
who was afraid of hearing the report 
of his own gun ; but left half-a-crown 
to a hungiy Scotchmtin to draw the 
trigger after his death ! ” His mind, at 
this time strained and over laboured 
by constant exertion, called for an 
interval of repose and indolence. But 
indolence was the time of danger; 
it was then that his spirits, not em¬ 
ployed abroad, turned with inward 
hostility against himself.’ Murphy’s 
Johnson., p. 79, and Piozzi’s Anec., 
p. 235. Adam Smith, perhaps, had 
this saying of Johnson’s in mind, 
when in 1776 he refused the request 


of the dying I-Iumc to edit after his 
death liis Dialogues on Natural 
Religion. Hume wrote back :—‘ I 
think your scruples groundless. W;is 
Mallet anywise hurt by his publi¬ 
cation of Lord Bolingbroke ? He 
received an office afterwards fi-ojn 
the present King and Lord Bute, 
the most prudish man in the world.’ 
Smith did not yield. J. II. Burton’s 
Hume, ii. ^igi. 

' According to Horace Walpole 
{letters, ii. 374), I’elham died of a 
surfeit. As Johnson says {Works, 
viii. 310):—‘ The death of great men 
is not always proportioned to the 
lustre of their lives. The death of 
Pope was imputed by some of his 
friends to a silver saucepan, in which 
it was his delight to heat potted 
lampreys.’ Fielding in The Voyage 
to Lisbon {Works, x. 201) i-ecords :— 
‘ I was at the worst on that memor¬ 
able day when the public lost Mr. 
Pelham. From that day I began 
slowly, as it were, to draw my feet 
out of the grave.’ ‘ “ I shall now have 
Johnson 
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I know not how long I shall stay, or where I shall lodge : but shall be 
sure to look for you at niy arrival, and we shall easily settle the rest. 
I am, dear Sir, 

‘ Your most obedient, iSic. 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘[London] July 16, 1754.’ 

Of his conversation while at Oxford at this time, Mr. Warton 
preserved and communicated to me the following memorial, 
which, though not written with all the care and attention which 
that learned and elegant writer bestowed on those composition.s 
which he intended for the publick eye, is so happily expressed in 
an easy style, that I should injure it by any alteration : 

‘When Johnson came to O.xford in 1754', the long vacation was 
beginning, and most people were leaving the place. This was the 
first time of his being there, after quitting the University. The next 
morning after his arrival, he wished to see his old College, Pembroke. 
I went with him. He was highly pleased to find all the College- 
servants’ which he had left there still remaining, particularly a very old 
butler^; and expressed great satisfaction at being recognised by them, 
and conversed with them familiarly. He waited on the master. Dr. Rad- 
cliffe, who received him very coldly. Johnson at least expected, that the 
master would order a copy of his Dictionary, now near publication ; 


' Pitt this year described, in the 
House of Commons, a visit that he 
had paid to Oxford the summer 
before. He and his friends ‘ were 
at the window of the Angel Inn ; a 
lady was desired to sing' God save 
great George our King. The chorus 
was re-echoed by a set of young 
lads drinking at a college over the 
way [Queen’s], but with additions of 
rank treason.’ Walpole’s George II, 

i. 413. 

’ A Fellow of Pembroke College, 
of Johnson’s time, described the 
college servants as in ‘ the state of 
servitude the most miserable that 
can be conceived amongst so many 
masters.’ He says that ‘ the kicks 
and cuffs and bruises they submit to 
entitle them, when those who were 
displeased relent,’ to the compen¬ 
sation that is afforded by draughts 


of ale. ‘ There is not a college 
servant, but if he have learnt to 
suffer, and to be officious, and be 
inclined to tipple, may forget his 
cares in a gallon or two of ale every 
day of his life.’ Dr. Johnson:—Ilis 
Friends, Sr^c., p. 45. 

■’ It was against the liutlcr that 
Johnson, in his college days, had 
written an epigram ;— 

‘ Quid inirum Maro quod digne 
canit arma vivumque, 

Quid quod putidulum nostra 
Camoena sonat ? 

Limosum nobis Promus dat calli- 
dus haustum ; 

Virgilio vires uva Falerna dedit. 

Carmina vis nostri scribant 
mcliora Poetae? 

Ingenium jubeas purior haustus 
alat.’ 


but 
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Stories of old college days. 


[A.D. 1754. 


but the master did not choose to talk on the subject, never asked 
Johnson to dine, nor even to visit him, while he stayed at Oxford. 
■After we had left the lodgings, Johnson said to me, ‘■‘There lives 
a man, 'who lives by the revenues of literature, and will not move 
a finger to support it. If I come to live at O.xford, I shall take up my 
abode at Trinity.” We then called on the Reverend Mr. Meeke, one 
of the fellows, and of Johnson’s standing. Here was a most cordial 
greeting on both sides. On leaving him, Johnson said, “ I used to 
think Meeke had excellent parts, when we were boys together at the 
College ; but, alas! 

‘ Lost in a convent’s solitary gloom ’! ’ 

I remember, at the classical lecture in the Hall, I could not bear 
Meeke’s superiority, and I tried to sit as far from him as I could, that 
I might not hear him construe.” 

‘As we were leaving the College, he said, “Here I translated Pope’s 
Messiah. Which do you think is the best line in it?—My own fa¬ 
vourite is, 

‘ Vallis aromatkas fundit Saronica nnhes'\’" 

I told him, I thought it a very sonorous hexameter. I did not tell him, 
it was not in the Virgilian styled He much regretted that his first 
tutor'* was dead; for whom he seemed to retain the greatest regard. 
He said, “I once had been a whole morning sliding in Christ-Church 
Meadow, and missed his lecture in logiek. After dinner, he sent for 
me to his room. I expected a sharp rebuke for my idleness, and went 
with a beating heart. When we were seated, he told me he had sent 
for me to drink a glass of wine with him, and to tell me, he was not 
angry with me for missing his lecture. This was, in fact, a most severe 
reprimand. Some more of the boys were then sent for, and we spent 
a very pleasant afternoon.” Besides Mr. Meeke, there -was only one 
other Fellow of Pembroke now resident: from both of whom Johnson 


‘ Pope, Eloisa to Abelard., 1 . 38. 

“ Johnson or Warton misquoted 
the line. It stands ;— 

‘ Mittit aromaticas vallis Saronica 
mibes.’ 

HushanAs’s Miscellany, p. 112. 

^ De Qiiincey {Works, xiii. 162), 
after saying that Johnson did not 
understand Latin ‘ with the elaborate 
and circumstantial accuracy required 
for the editing critically of a Latin 
classic,’ continues :—‘ But if he had 


less than that, he also had more : 
he possessed that language in a way 
that no extent of mere critical know¬ 
ledge could confer. He wrote it 
genially, not as one translating into 
it painfully from English, but as one 
using it for his original organ of 
thinking. And in Latin verse he 
expressed himself at times with the 
energy and freedom of a Roman.’ 

'* Mr. Jorden. See ante, p. 59. 


received 
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received the greatest civilities during this visit, and they pre.ssed him 
very much to have a room in the College. 

■In the course of this visit (1754,) Johnson and I walked, three or 
four times, to Elisfield, a village beautifully situated about three miles 
from Oxford, to see Mr. Wise, Radclivian librarian, with whom Johnson 
was much pleased. At this place, Mr. Wise had fitted up a house and 
gardens, in a singular manner, but with great taste. Here was an 
excellent library; particularly, a valuable collection of books in Northern 
literature, with which Johnson was often very busy. One day Mr. Wise 
read to us a dissertation which he was preparing for the press, intitled, 
“A History and Chronology of the fabulous Ages.” Some old divinities 
of Thrace, related to the Titans, and called the CAnmi, made a very 
important part of the theory of this piece; and in conversation after¬ 
wards, Mr. Wise talked much of his Cabiri. As we returned to Oxford 
in the evening, I out-walked Johnson, and he cried out Sufflaviina, a 
Latin word which came from his mouth with peculiar grace, and was as 
much as to say. Put on your drag chain. Before we got home, I again 
walked too fast for him; and he now cried out, “ Why, you walk as if 
you were pursued by all the Cabiri in a body.” In an evening, w'e 
frequently took long walks from Oxford into the country, returning to 
supper. Once, in our way home, we viewed the ruins of the abbies 
of Oseney and Rewley, near Oxford. After at least half an hour’s 
silence, Johnson said, “I viewed them with indignation'!” We had 
then a long conversation on Gothick buildings; and in talking of the 
form of old halls, he said, “ In these halls, the fire place was anciently 
always in the middle of the room’, till the Whigs removed it on one 
side.”—About this time there had been an execution of two or three 
criminals at Oxford on a Monday. Soon afterwards, one day at dinner, 
I was saying that Mr. Swinton the chaplain of the gaol, and also a 
frequent preacher before the University, a learned man, but often 
thoughtless and absent, preached the condemnation-sermon on repent¬ 
ance, before the convicts, on the preceding day, Sunday; and that 
in the close he told his audience, that he should give them the re¬ 
mainder of what he had to say on the subject, the next Lord’s Day. 
Upon which, one of our company, a Doctor of Divinity, and a plain 
matter-of-fact man, by way of offering an apology for Mr. Swinton, 


' Boswell {Hebrides, Aug. 19,1773) 
says that Johnson looked at the ruins 
at St. Andrew’s ‘ with a strong indig¬ 
nation. I happened to ask where 
John Knox was buried. Dr. Johnson 
burst out, “ I hope in the highway. 
I have been looking at his reforma¬ 
tions.” ’ 

VOL, I. 


’ In Erasmus Philipps’s Diary it is 
recorded that in Pembroke College 
early in every November ‘ was kept a 
great Gaudy [feast], when the Master 
dined in public, and the juniors (by 
an ancient custom they were obliged 
to observe) went round the fire in the 
hall.’ Notes dr Queries, und S. x. 443, 
T gravely 
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gravely remarked, that he had probably preached the same scrmor 
before the University; “Yes, Sir, (says Johnson) but the University 
were not to be hanged the next morning.” 

‘I forgot to observe before, that when he left Mr. Meeke, (as ] 
have told above) he added, “About the same time of life, Meck( 
was left behind at Oxford to feed on a Fellow,shi]i, and I went tc 
.T,ondon to get my .living; now. Sir, see the difference of our literary 
characters!”’ 

The following letter tv'as writterf by Dr. Johnson to Mr 
Chambers, of Lincoln College, afterwards Sir Robert Chambers 
one of the judges in India'; 


‘To Mr. Chamrf.rs or Lincoln College. 

‘ De.ar Sir, 

‘The commission which I delayed to trouble you with at you 
departure, I am now obliged to send you; and beg that you will be s( 
kind as to carry it to Mr. Warton, of Trinity, to whom I should haw 
written immediately, but that I know not if ho be yet come back ti 
Oxford. 

‘ In the Catalogue of MSS. of Or. Brit, see vol. I. pag. 18. MSS. Bodl 
Mautvrium XV. inartyruni stth /tiiiano, nnckn-c Thcophylacto. 

‘ It is desired that Mr. Warton will inquire, and send word, wha 
will be the cost of transcribing this manuscript. 

‘Vol. II. pag. 32. Num. 1022. 58. Coll. Nov. — Commentaria i 
Acta ApostoL — Comment, in Scptcin Epistolas Catholkas. 

‘ He is desired to tell what is the age of each of these manuscripts 
and wliat it will cost to have a transcript of the two ilrst pages of each 

‘ If Mr. Warton be not in Oxford, you may try if you can get it don 
by any body else ; or stay till he comes, according to your own cot 
venience. It is for an Italian literato. 

‘ The answer is to be directed to his Excellency Mr. Zon, Venetia 
Resident, Soho-Sqtiare. 

‘ I hope, dear Sir, that you do not regret the change of London fc 
Oxford. Mr. Baretti is well, and Miss Williams^; and we shall all b 
glad to hear from you, whenever you shall be so kind as to write to. Si 

‘Your most humble servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘ Nov. 21, 1754.’ 


’ Communicated by the Reverend 
Mr. Thomas Warton, who had the 
original. Boswell. In the imagin¬ 
ary college which was to be opened by 
The Club at St. Andrew’s, Chamljers 


was to be the professor of the la 
of England. See Boswell’s Hebj'idc 
Aug. 2S, 1773 ; also-July 5, 17; 
and March 30, 1774. 

“ ‘ I presume she was a relation ( 

Th 
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The degree of Master of Arts, which, it has been observed', 
could not be obtained for him at an early period of his life, 
was now considered as an honour of considerable importance, 
in order to grace the title-page of his Dictionary, and his 
character in the literary world being by this time deservedly 
high, his friends thought that, if proper exertions were made, 
the University of Oxford would pay him the-complimenU. 

‘I’o THE Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton. 

‘ Dear Sir, 

‘ I am extremely obliged to you and to Mr. Wise, for the vinconv 


xnon care which you have taken of 
your kind design, I shall certainly 
you. 

‘ The books which I promised to 

Mr. Zadiarinh Williams, who died in 
his eighty-third year, July 12, 1755. 
When Dr. Johnson was with me at 
Oxford, in 1755, he gave to the 
Bodleian Library a thin quarto of 
twenty-one pages, a work in Italian, 
with an English transiation on the 
opposite page. The English title- 
page is this ; ‘ An Accotint of an 
Attempt to ascertain the Longitude 
at Scii, by an exact Variation of the 
Magnetical Necdlc, &c. ByZachttriah 
Williams. London, printed for Dods- 
ley, 1755.’ The English translation, 
from the strongc.st internal marks, is 
unquestionably the work of Johnson. 
In a blank leaf, Jolinson has written 
the age, and time of death, of the 
atithour Z. Williams, ;is 1 have sttid 
above. On another blank leaf, is 
pasted a paragraph from a newspnitcr, 
of the death and character of Wil¬ 
liams, which is plainly written by 
Johnson. He was very anxious about 
placing this book in the Bodleian : 
and, for fear of any omission or 
mistake, he entered, in tire great 
Catalogue, the title-page of it with 
his own hand.’ Warton.—BOSWEI.L, 

In this statement there is a slight 
mistake. Tlie English ticcount, v\'hich 

T 


my interest^: if you can accomplish 
take me a little habitation among 

Mr. Wise*, I have not been able to 

was written by Johnson, was the 
original; the Uatian was a transla¬ 
tion, done by Barctti. SceyloV, end 
of 1755. Mai.ONK. Johnson has twice 
entered in his own liand that ‘Zacha- 
riah Williams, died July !2, 1755, 
his eighty-third year,’ and also oh 
the title-page that he was 82. 

' Sec ante, p. 133. 

’ The compliment was, as it were, 
a mutual one. Mr. Wise urged 
Tho\nas Warton to got the degree 
confoned before the Dictionary was 
published. ‘ It is in truth,’ he wrote, 
‘doing ourselves more honour than 
him, to have such a work done by 
an Oxford hand, tnid so able a one 
too, and will show that we have not 
lost all regard for good letters, as has- 
been too often imputed to us by our 
enemies.’ Wooll’s Warton, p. 228. 

^ ‘ In procuring him the degree of 
Master of Arts by diploma at Oxford.’ 
Warton.—Boswell. 

'* ‘ Lately fellow of Trinity College, 
and at this time Radclivian librarian, 
at Oxford. He was a man of very- 
considerable learning, and eminently 
skilled in Roman and Anglo-Saxon 
antiquities. He died in 1767.’ War- 
•JON.—Boswei.l. 

2 


procure: 





n, iniiul Ut wiitf. 

‘ I am glad of ynur Itiiidraiirf in vdur Spi'iisfiian dt-iigiiyot I wiuild 
not liavu it dclayt'd. ‘riiivi- liuiirs a day Inmi and amiiM- 

inciU will iirodm i' it. l.cl a Si-rviunir’'iraiiM lilif du- qiiutatitms, aiul 
interleave them with rererenei-s, tn :.avi‘ time, ‘rhi^i will Nhnrien the 
work, and le.ssen the kitigiie. 

‘(!an 1 do any tidng to promoting the diploma? I would not he 
wanting to co oper.ne with your kiiidiu-.s ; ol \Uhi h, whatever he tlie 
efl’ei t, 1 shall he, di-.n Sir, 

‘ S oiir mosi ohiigeil, \ i. 

' S \M. ji'IIN' aiN.' 

‘(r.imdnii,| N'ii\. r/S.l.' 


‘ 1 am extremely sete.ilile ol iht 
and yt)in;a-ll. ’Ihi' hook* t.mnoi, 

' Ntiildulii 7 /V 

“ ‘ t'lilliie. (the ]Hiri) was at ihi-. 
time at (inford, mi a visit m Mi. 
Wartim i hut l.ihmiiin); under the 
most (leplor.ihle l.mguxr o( hody, and 
dejeetion of mind.' W.mmon. lio:. 
WI'.I.l,. Joliiison, wiitiiiK to Ih. 
Warton <m Maoh 8, ly^.i. ilms 
speaks of Collins; 'I knew liim a 
few years ago full of hopes, :inil lull 
of proj(s ts, veised m lit.iuy l.iugu.iges, 
liigli in l.iiK y, iind stouig iii leieiiiimi. 
't'his liilsy and loo ihlr iiiiud is now 
under the govi-nuueui ol those ttlin 
lately would not h.oe hei ii .dile to 
compo'liend the le.eu .iiid most uai 
row ol its desij;us,' Wooll s tl’iir/i'ti, 
i. 2(p. Ag.on, on 1 Us , e.|. i;*;;.) 

‘ I'oor de.ii t'olhu i'. l.et me know 
whether you think it would give him 
pleasure if 1 should write to him. I 
have often been near his state, and 
the.rcfore have it iit great roni- 


S \ MI , 

hiviuir ihuie me, hoth hv Mr. Wise 
llmik, he pimti'd m less ili.m six 

misei.ition.' /A. p .'.s). .Ag.iiii, ott 
Apnl m, ifsti ‘ 1 hat m.ni is no 
I ommon loss. 'I In- moi.dis Is all 
i.dk of the nm l■ll.lmlv ol humne, and 
die li.m.iloiiness ol hr.tiily; lint It 
is yet mote die.idini to loieudet that 
the [lowi-is nt the mind are fipi.illy 
h.lhle to 1 h.mge, lh.lt lllliieisl.liul 
iug m.iy III.ike Its .ip|ie.it,m> e .nid 
ih'p.iit, ih.il It may hhi.s* .md expire.' 
/fi, p. i lu, .See />!’>(, hegmumg of 
tyo j, 

' ' l il puhhshiiig a volume of ohser- 
v.itioiis oil tlte Itesl ol .S|ieusei's 
wmks. It was limderrd hy my 
l.ikiiig puinls in this College.' W.\M - 
■HIM. luiswm.i.. 

■' ‘ Votiug smdeiils of the lowest 
rank at tlxford .ire so t.dlrd,' W.xa 
•|li.V. ■ hosWl.l 1 ., See Itieiivell's 
/Mriitff, Aug. 48 , lyyj. 

"‘Ilis thi lionaty.' W.\kio.m. 
ItfisWM.!.. 

Wt'fk'i, 
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The death of a Wife. 

weeks, nor probably so soon \ and I will keep back the title-page, for 
such an insertion as you seem to promise me. Be pleased to let me 
know what money I shall send you, for bearing the expence of the 
affair; and I will take care that you may have it ready at your hand. 

‘ I had lately the favour of a letter from your brother, with some 
account of poor Collins, for whom I am much concerned. I have a 
notion, that by very great temperance, or more properly abstinence, he 
may yet recover'. 

‘There is an old English and Latin book of poems by Barclay, called 
“The Ship of Fools;” at the end of which are a number oi Eglogucs ■, so 
he writes it, from Egloga % which are probably the first in our language. 
If you cannot find the book I will get Mr. Dodsley to send it you. 

‘ I shall be extremely glad to hear from you again, to know, if the 
affair proceeds^. I have mentioned it to none of my friends for fear of 
being laughed at for my disappointment. 

‘You know poor Mr. Dodsley has lost his wife; I believe he is much 
affected. I hope he will not suffer so much as I yet suffer for the loss 
of mine. 

Oi/roc. ri 8 ' oifioi. j Qvtjra yap 

I have ever since seemed to myself broken off from mankind; a kind 
of solitary wanderer in the wild of life, without any direction, or fixed 
point of view: a gloomy gazer on a world to whidh I have little rela¬ 
tion. Yet I would endeavour, by the help of you and your brother, to 
supply the want of closer union, by friendship: and hope to have long 
the pleasure of being, dear Sir, 

‘ Most affectionately your’s, 

‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘[London,] Dec, 21, 1754.’ 

1755= TUT AT. 46.]—In 1755 we behold him to great advan¬ 
tage; his degree of Master of Arts conferred upon him, hi.s 


' Johnson says {JVor/cs, viii. 403) 
that when Collins began to feel the 
approaches of his dreadful malady 
‘ with the usual weakness of men so 
diseased he eagerly snatched that 
temporary relief with which the 
table and the bottle flatter and 
seduce.’ 

” ‘ Petrarch, finding nothing in the 
word eclogtiR of rural meaning, sup¬ 
posed it tobe corrupted by the copiers, 
and therefore called his own pastorals 
aeglogues, by \vhich he meant to ex¬ 


press the talk of goatherds, though 
it wilt mean only the talk of goats. 
This new name was adopted by 
subsequent writers.’ J ohnson’s Works, 
viii. 390. 

^ ‘ Of the degree at Oxford.’ WAR- 
TON.—BOSWELL. 

^ This verse is from the long-lost 
Bellerophon, a tragedy by Euripides. 
It is preserved by Suidas. CHARLES 
Burney. ‘Alas! but wherefore alas ? 
Man is born to sorrow.’ 


Dictionary 
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Land, after a vast sea of words. [a.d. 1766, 

Dictionary published, his correspondence animated, his benevo¬ 
lence exercised. 

‘To THE Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton. 

‘ Dear Sir, 

‘ I wrote to you some weeks ago, but believe did not direct accu¬ 
rately, and therefore know not whether you had my letter. I would, 
likewise, write to your brother, but know not where to find liim. I 
now begin to see land, after having wandered, according to Mr. AVar- 
burton’s phrase, in this vast sea of words. What reception I sh.all meet 
With on the shore, I know not; whether the sound of bells, and accla¬ 
mations of the people, which Ariosto talks of in his last Canto’, or a 
general murmur of dislike, I know not; whether I shall find upon the 
coast a Calypso that will court, or a Polyplieme that will resist. But if 
Polyiiheme comes, have at his eye. I hope, however, the critieks will 
let me be at peace; for though I do not much fear their skill and 
strength, I am a little afraid of myself, and would not willingly feel 
so much ill-will in my bosom .as literary ([u.arrels are apt to excite. 

‘Mr. Earetti is about a work for which he is in great want of Crcscim- 
beniy which you may have again when you ple.asc. 

‘There is nothing considerable done or doing among us here. Wc 
are not, perh.aps, as innocent as villagers, but most of us seem to be ns 
idle. I hope, however, you are bu.sy; and should be glad to know what 
you are doing. 

‘ I am, dearest Sir, 

‘Your humble servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘[London] Feb. 4, 1755.’ 


To THE Same. 

■ ‘Dear Sir, 

‘ I received your letter this d.ay, with great sense of the favour that 
has been done me^; for which I return my most sincere thanks: and 
entreat you to pay to Mr. Wise such returns as I ought to make for so 
fnuch kindness so little deserved. 

‘ I sent Mr. Wise the Lexicon, and afterwards wrote to him; but know 


’ ‘ Sento venir per allegrczza un 
tuono 

Que fremer I’aria, e rimbombar 
fa I’onde : 

Odo di squille,’ See. 

Orlando Furioso, c. xlvi. s. 2. 
^ ‘ His degree had now past, ac¬ 


cording to the usual form, the 
suffrages of the heads of Colleges ; 
but was not yet finally granted liy 
the University. It was carried with¬ 
out a single dissentient voice.’ War- 
ton.—-Bosweel. 


not 
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Dr.. King. 


not whether he had either the book or letter. Be so good as to contrive 
to enquire. 

‘But why does my dear Mr. Warton tell me nothing of himself? 
Where hangs the new volume'? Can I help? Let not the past labour 
be lost, for want of a little more; but snatch what time you can from 
the Plall, and the pupilsand the coffee-house, and the paries^, and 
complete your design. I am, dear Sir, &c. 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘[London,] Feb. 4 , 1755.' 


To THE Same. 

‘ Dear Sir, 

‘ I had a letter last week from Mr. Wise, but have yet heard nothing 
from you, nor know in what state my affair stands'*; of which I beg you 
to inform me, if you can, to-morrow, by the return of the jiost. 

‘ Mr. Wise sends me word, that lie has not had the Fimiick Lexicon 
yet, which I sent some time ago ; and if he has it not, you must enquire 
after it. However, do not let your letter stay for that. 

‘Your brother, who is a better correspondent than you, and not much 
better, sends me word, that your pupils keep you in College: but do 
they keep you from writing too ? Let them, at least, give you time to 
write to, dear Sir, 

‘ Your most alTectionatc, iSrc. 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘[London,] Feb. 13, 1755.’ 


To THE Same. 

‘ Dear Sir, 

‘Dr. King^ was with me a few minutes before your letter; this, 
‘On Spenser.’ Warton.—Bos¬ 


well. 

° Lord Eldon wrote of him 
‘Poor Tom Warton 1 He was a 
tutor at Trinity; at the beginning of 
every tci'in he used to send to his 
pupils to know whether they would 
wish to attend lecture that term.’ 
Twiss’s Eldon., iii. 302. 

^ The fields north of Oxford. 

^ ‘ Of the degree.’ Warton.— 
Boswell. 

” ‘ Principal of St. Mary Hall at 
Oxford. He brought with him the 
diploma from Oxford.’ Warton.— 
Boswell. Dr. King (Ancc. p. 196) 


says that ho w;is one of the Jacobites 
who were presented to the Pretender 
when, in .September 1750, he paid a 
stealthy visit to England. The Pre¬ 
tender in 1783 told .Sir Horace Mann 
that he was in London in that very 
month and year and had met fifty of 
his friends, among whom was the 
Earl of Westmoreland, the future 
Chancellor of the University of Ox¬ 
ford. Mahon’s England, iv. i(. 
•Hume places the visit in 1733. Bur¬ 
ton’s Hume, ii. 462. See also in 
Boswell’s Hebrides, the account of 
the Young' Pretender. In 1754, 
writes Lord Shelburne, ‘ Dr. King m 
hotvever, 
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The Chancellor of Oxford's letier. [ a . d . i 76 ^. 


however, is the first instance in which your kind intentions to me have 
ever been frustrated*. I have now the full effect of your care and 
benevolence; and am far from thinking it a slight honour, or a small 
advantage; since it will put the enjoyment of your conversation more 
frequently in the power of, dear Sir, 

‘ Your most obliged and affectionate 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘P.S. I have enclosed a letter to the Vice-Chancellor^, which you 
will read; and, if you like it, seal and give him. 

‘[London,] Feb. 1755 -’ 

As the Publick will doubtless be pleased to see the whole 
progress of this well-earned academical honour, I shall insert 
the Chancellor of Oxford’s letter to the University^, the diploma, 
and Johnson’s letter of thanks to the Vice-Chancellor. 

‘ To the Reverend Dr. Huddesford, Vice-Chancellor of the Univer¬ 
sity (jFO.xford; to be commwiicated to the Heads of Houses, and pro¬ 
posed in Convocation. 

‘Mr. VtCE-CHANCELLOR, AND GENTLEMEN, 

‘ Mr. Samuel Johnson, who was formerly of Pembroke College, 
having very eminently distinguished himself by the publication of a 
series of essays, excellently calculated to form the manners of the people, 
and in which the cause of religion and morality is every where main¬ 
tained by the strongest powers of argument and language; and who 
shortly intends to publish s. Dictionary of the English Tongue, formed on 
a new plan, and executed with the greatest labour and judgement; I 
persuade myself that I shall act agreeably to the sentiments of the 


his speech upon opening the Rad- 
cliffe Library at Oxford, before a full 
theatre introduced three times the 
word Redeat, pausing each time for 
a considerable space, during which 
the most unbounded applause shook 
the theatre, which was filled with a 
vast body of peers, members of par¬ 
liament, and men of property. Soon 
after the rebellion [of I 74 S], speaking 
of the Duke of Cumberland, he de¬ 
scribed him as a imm, yni timet omnia 
prater Dewn. 1 presented this same 
Dr. King to George III. in 1760.’ 


Fitzmaurice’s Shelburne, i. 35. 

‘ ‘I suppose Johnson means that 
my kind intention of being the first 
to give him the good news of the 
degree being granted was frustrated, 
because Dr. King brought it before 
my intelligence arrived.’ Warton.— 
Bo.swell. 

* ‘Dr. Huddesford, President of 
Trinity College.’ Warton.—Bos¬ 
well. 

^ Extracted from the Convocation- 
Register, Oxford, Boswell. 


whole 
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whole University, in desiring that it may be proposed in convocation to 
confer on him the degree of Master of Arts by diploma, to which I 
readily give my consent; and am, 

‘ Mr. Vice-Chancellor, and Gentlemen, 

‘Your affectionate friend and servant, 

‘ ARRANh’ 

‘ Grosvenor-street, Feb. 4, 1755.’ 

Term. 

Hilarii. ‘DIPLOMA MagisTRI JOHNSON. 

1755 - 

‘ CANCELLARIUS, Magistri et Scholai-es Universitatis Oxoniensis 
omnibus ad quos hoc presens scripium pervenerit, saluiem in Domino scmpi- 
ternam. 

‘ Cum eum in finem gradus academici h ■niajorilms ilostris mstiiuii fue- 
rint, ut viri mgenio et doctrind prcestantes titulis guoque prater cceteros 
insignirentur; chnique vir dociissimus Samuel Johnson b Coliegio Pem- 
brochiensi, scriptis suis popularium mores informantibus dudum /iierato 
orbi innotuerit; quin et lingua patrice turn ornandce turn siabiliendie 
{Lexicon scilicet Anglicamm summo shtdio, summo h se judicio conges- 
turn propediem editurns) etiam 7 tmic utilissmam hnpendat operam; Nos 
igitur Cancellarms, Magisiri, et Scholares antedicti, nl virum de Uteris 
humaniorilnts optiml fnerituni diutius mhonoratntn prietcreatmis, in 
solemn Cotivocaiione Doctoruin, Magistrorum, Regentimn, et no}t Re- 
geiiihim, decimo die Mens is Februarii Anno Domini Millesimo Scpiin- 
getUesimo Quinquagesimo quinto habitd, p 7 -a:falum virum Saniuclem 


‘ The Earl of Arran, ‘ the last male 
of the illustrious House of Ormond,’ 
was the third Chancellor in succession 
that that family had given to the 
University. The first of the three, 
the famous Duke of Ormond, had, on 
his death in 1688, been succeeded 
by his grandson, the young Duke. 
(Macaulay’s iii. 159). He, 

on his impeachment and flight from 
England in 171S) was succeeded by 
hi's brother, the Earl of Arran. 
Richardson, writing in 1754 {Corres, 
ii. 198), said of the University, ‘Forty 
years ago it chose a Chancellor in 
despite of the present reigning family, 
whose whole merit was that he was 
the brother of a perjured, yet weak, 
rebel.’ On Arran’s death in 1758, the 


Earl of Westmoreland, ‘old dull West¬ 
moreland ’ as Wal))ole calls him 
(J.etters, i. 290), was elected. It was 
at his inst.allation that Johnson clap- 
jjed his hands till they were sore at 
Dr. King’s speech (post, 1759). ‘ I 

hear,’ wrote Walpole of what he calls 
the corotiation at Oxford, ‘ my Lord 
Westmoreland’s own retinue was all 
be-James’d with true-blue ribands.’ 
Letters, iii. 237. It is remarkable 
that this nobleman, who in early life 
was a VVhig, had commanded ‘ the 
body of troops which George I. had 
been obliged to send to Oxford, to 
teach the University the only kind of 
passive obedience which they did 
not approve.’ Walpole’s George II, 
iii. 167. 


John.son 
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yohnsoii 's letter of thanks. 


[A.D. 1750. 


Johnson {coiispiraiitibus onmium sujffi'agm) Magistrum in Artibus 
renunciavbmis et constituimus; eiimque, vh'tiUe prascnLis diplojnatis, 
singv/is juribus privilegiis et hono?ibtcs ad istum gradum quaqtui per- 
iinenlibns fnti et gaudere jnssimus. 

''In cujus ret testimonium sigilhim Universitatis Oxonicnsis prcescnti- 
bns apponi fecimus. 

‘Datum in Domo nostra Convocaiionis die icfi Mensis Feb. 

Anno Dom. pradicto. 

‘Diploma supra scriptum per Registrarium ledum erat, et ex decreto 
vetierabilis Domtls commutii Universitatis sigillo muniium ‘1 

‘Dom. Doctori Huddesrord, Oxoniensis Academia; Vice- 
Cancellario. 

‘INGRA TUS platii et tibi et mihi vidcar, nisi quanto me gaudio 
affecerint, quos nuper mihi lionores {te credo auctorc) dccrevit Setiatus 
Acadcmicus, literarum, quo tamen nihil levins^ officio, signijicem; ingratus 
etiam, nisi comitatem, qua vir eximius" mihi vestri testimonium amoris 
in mantis iradidit, agnoscam et laudem. Si quid esf undl rei tarn 
grata: accedat gratia, hoc ipso magis mihi placet, quod eo tempore in 
ordines Acadcmicos detiuo cooptaius sim, quo Itiam immimicrc auctori- 
taiem, famamque Oxonii Icedcre^, omnibus modis conantur homines vafri, 
nec tamen acuti: quibus ego, proul viro umbraiico licuit, semper resliti, 
semper restiturus. Qtii enim, inter has rerum procellas, vel Tibi vel 
Academia: defuerit, ilium viriuti et Uteris, sibique et posteris, defuturum 
existimo. 

‘S. Johnson.’ 

‘To THE Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘After I received my diploma, I wrote you a letter of thanks, 
with a letter to the Vice-Chancellor, and sent another to Mr. Wise; 


' The original is in my possession. 
Boswei.l. 

“ Wc may conceive what a high 
gratification it must have been to 
Johnson to receive his diploma from 
the hands of the great Dr. Kino, 
whose principles were so congenial 
with his own. Boswell, 

^ Johnson here alludes, I believe, 
to the charge of disloyalty brought 
against the University at the time of 
the famous contested election for 
Oxfordshire in 1754. A copy of 


treasonable verses was found, it was 
said, near the market-place in Oxford, 
and the grand Jury made a present¬ 
ment thereon. ‘ We must add,’ they 
concluded, ‘ that it is the highest 
aggravation of this crime to have 
a libel of a nature so false and scan¬ 
dalous, published in a famous Uni¬ 
versity, &c. Cent. Mag. xxiv. 339. 
A reward of £p.txi was offered in 
the London Gazette for the detection 
of the writer or publisher, lb. p. 

377. 


but 
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■but have heard from nobody since, and begin to think myself for- 
,gotten. It i.s true, I .sent you a double letter^ and you may fear 
an c.xpcnsivc corrc.spondent; but I would have taken it kindly, if 
you had returned it treble : and what is a double letter to a fctly 
kill};, that having fellowship and fines, can sleo]) without a Modus in 
his head-} 

‘ ],)car Mr. Warton, let me hear from you, and tell me .something, 
1 care not wliat, so I hear it but from you. Something I will tell 
you :—I hojic to sec my Dictionary bound and lettered, next week— 
vastd mole sitfcrhns. And I have a great mind to come to O.xford at 
Easter; but you will not invite me. Shall I come uninvited, or stay 
here where nol)ody perhajis would miss me if I went? A hard choice I 
lJut such is the world to, dear Sir, 

‘Your, &c. 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘[London] March 20, lySS-’ 


To TiiK Samis. 

‘ Dkar Sir, 

‘ Though not to write, when a man can write so well, is an offence 
sufficiently heinous, yet I shall pass it by. I am very glad that the 
Vice-Chancellor was ]ileascd with my note. I shall impatiently e.xiiect 
you at London, that we may consider what to do ne.xt. I intend in 
the winter to oiien a JUhliothhjiie, and remember, that you are to sub¬ 
scribe a sheet a year ; let us tr)', likewise, if we cannot jiersuade your 
brother to subscribe another. My book is now coming in Imninis oras-\ 
■What will be its fate I know not, nor think much, because thinking is 
to no imi'iiosc. It must stand the censure of the xrcat vnlyar and 


’ A single letter w.as a single piece 
of paper; a second piece of pa[)er, 
however small, or any inclosure con¬ 
stituted a double letter; it was not 
the .habit to prepay tire postage, 
The charg'c for a sing'lc letter to 
Oxford at this time was three-pence, 
which was gradually increased till in 
1812 it was eight-p6ncc. Penny 
Cyclo. xviii. 455. 

“ ‘ The words in Italicks arc allu¬ 
sions to passages in Mr, Warton’.s 
poem, called The Progress of Dis¬ 
content, now lately published.’ Wau- 


‘Antl now intent on new dc- 
sign.s. 

Sighs for a fellowship—and 
fines. 

Thc.se fellowships are pretty 
things, 

We live indeed like petty kings. 

:fi :K 41 

And ev’ry night I went to bed, 

Without a Modus in my head.’ 

Warlon’s Poems, ii. 192. 

For modus and fines sec post, April 
25, 1778. 
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Dr. Maty. 


[A.D. 1766. 


the s) 7 tall^\ of those that understand it, and that understand it not. 
But in all this, I suffer not alone : every writer has the same difficulties, 
and, perhaps, every writer talks of them more than he thinks. 

‘You will be pleased to make my compliments to all my friends: 
and be so kind, at every idle hour, as to remember, dear Sir, 

‘ Your, &c. 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘[London,] March 25, 1755.’ 

Dr. Adams told me, that this scheme of a BibliotJiiqtie was 
a serious one: for upon his visiting him one day, he found 
his parlour floor covered with parcels of foreign and English 
literary journals, and he told Dr. Adams he meant to undertake 
a Review. ‘ How, Sir, (said Dr. Adams,) can you think of 
doing it alone ? All branches of knowledge must be considered 
in it. Do you know Mathematicks ? Do you know Natural 
History?’ Johnson answered, ‘Why, Sir, I must do as well 
as I can. My chief purpose is to give my countrymen a view 
of what is doing in literature upon the continent; and I shall 
have, in a good measure, the choice of my subjept, for I shall 
select such books as I best understand.’ Dr. Adams suggested, 
that as Dr. Maty had just then finished his Bibliothbque Britan- 
niqtte'‘, which was a well-executed work, giving foreigners an 
account of British publications, he might, with great advantage, 
assume him as an assistant. 'He, (said Johnson) the little 
black dog! I’d throw him into the ThamesV The scheme, 
however, was dropped. 

In one of his little memorandum-books I find the following 
hints for his intended Reviezv or Literary Jotirnal: 


' ‘ Hence ye propliane ; I hate ye 
all. 

Both the Great Vulgar and the 
Small,’ 

Cowley’s Itnit. of Horace, Odes, 

ill. I. 

’ Jotirnal Britatinique. It was 
to Maty that Gibbon submitted the 
manuscript of his first work. Gib¬ 
bon’s Misc. Works, i. 123. 

^ Maty, as Prof, de Morgan pointed 
out, had in the autumn of 1755 been 
guilty of ‘wilful suppression of the 


circumstances of Johnson’s attack on 
Lord Chesterfield.’ In an article in 
his Journal he regrets the absence 
from the Dictionary of the Plan. 
‘ Elle eCit dpargnd h I’auteur la com¬ 
position d’lme nouvelle preface, qui 
ne contient qu’en partie les mfimes 
choses, et qu’on est tent^ de regarder 
comme destinde h, faire perdre de 
vue quelques-unes des obligations que 
M. Johnson avait contract^es, et le 
Mecfene qu’il avait choisi.’ Notes and 
Queries, 2nd S. iv. 341. 


'The 
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‘ The Annals of Literature., foreigtt as well as domestick. Imitate Le 
Clerk—Bayle—Barbeyrac. Infelicity of Journals in England. Works 
of the learned. We cannot take in all. Sometimes copy from foreign 
Journalists. Always tell’ 


‘To Dr. Birch. 


‘Sir, 


‘March 29, 1755. 


‘ I have sent some parts of my Dictionary, such as were at hand, 
for your inspection. The favour which I beg is, that if you do not like 
them, you will say nothing. I am. Sir, 

‘Your most affectionate humble servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 


‘To Mr. Samuel Johnson. 

‘Norfolk-sheet, April 23, 17$ 5 - 

‘Sir, 

‘ The part of your Dictionary which you have favoured me with the 
sight of has given me such an idea of the whole, that I most sincerely 
congratulate the publick upon the acquisition of a work long wanted, 
and now executed with an industry, accuracy, and judgement, equal to 
the importance of the subject. You might, perhaps, have chosen one 
in which your genius would have appeared to more advantage; but you 
could not have fixed upon any other in which your labours would have 
done such substantial service to the present age and to posterity. I 
am glad that your health has supported the application necessary to the 
performance of so vast a task; and can undertake to jiromise you as 
one (though perhaps the only) reward of it, the approbation and thanks 
of every well-wisher to the honour of the English language. I am, with 
the greatest regard, 

‘Sir, 

‘Your most faithful and 

‘ Most affectionate humble servant, 

‘Tho. Birch.’ 

Mr. Charles Burney, who has since distinguished himself so 
much in the science of Musick, and obtained a Doctor’s degree 
from the University of Oxford, had been driven from the capital 
by bad health, and was now residing at Lynne Regis, in Nor¬ 
folk'. He had been so much delighted with Johnson’s Rambler 

‘ He left London in 1751 and returned to it in 1760. Memoirs of Dr. 
Burney, i. 85, 133. 


and 
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Mr. Andrew Millar, bookseller in the Strand, took the principal 
charge of conducting the publication of Johnson’s Dictionary, 
and as the patience of the proprietors was repeatedly tried and 
almost exhausted, by their expecting that the work would be 
completed within the time which John.son had sanguinely sup¬ 
posed, the learned authour was often goaded to dispatch, more 
especially as he had received all the copy-money, by different 
drafts, a considerable time before he had finished his task 
When the messenger who carried the last sheet to Millar re¬ 
turned, Johnson asked him, ‘Well, what did he say?’—‘Sir, 
(answered the messenger) he said, thank GOD I have done with 
him,’ ‘I am glad (replied Johnson, with a smile) that he thanks 
God for any things.’ It is remarkable that those with whom 
Johnson chiefly contracted for his litcraiy labours were Scotch¬ 
men, Mr. Millar and Mr. Strahan. Millar, though himself no 
great judge of literature, had good sense enough to have for 
his friends very able men to give him their opinion and advice 
in the purchase of copyright; the consequence of which was his 
acquiring a very large fortune, with great liberality^. Johnson 


' .See ante, p. 183, note 2. 

“ Sir John Hawkins, p. 341, inserts 
two notes as having passed formally 
between Andrew Millar and Johnson, 
to the above effect. I am assured this 
was not the case. In the way of 
incidental remark it was a pleasant 
play of raillery. To have deliberately 
written notes in such terms would 
have been morose. IjO.swiu.t,. 

^ ‘ Talking one day of tlie patron¬ 
age the great sometimes affect to 
give to literature and literary men, 
“Andrew Millar,” says Johnson, “is 
the Maecenas of the age.’” Johnson’s 
IVert's (1787), xi. 200. Horace Wal¬ 
pole, writing on May 1 8 , 1749 {Letters 
ii. 163), says ;—‘ Millar the bookseller 
has done very generously by Field¬ 
ing; finding Tom Jones, for which 
he had given him six hundred pounds, 
sell so greatly, he has since given 
him another hundred.’ Hume writing 
on July 6, 1759, says:—‘Poor Andrew 
Millar is declared bankrupt; his 


debts amount to above ^40,000, and 
it is said his creditors will not get 
above three shillings in the pound. 
All tlic world allows him to have 
been diligent and industrious ; but 
his misfirtunes arc ascribed to the 
extravagance of his wife, a very 
ordinary case in this city.’ J. H. 
Burton’s Hnnic, ii. C4. He must 
soon have recovered his jiosition, for 
Dr. A. Carlyle (Auto. ]). 434) met 
Millar at Harrogate in 1763. Iij 
the inn were several baronets, and 
great squires, members of parliament, 
who paid Millar civility for the use 
of his two newspapers which came 
to him by every post. ‘Yet when 
he appeared in the morning, in his 
well-worn suit of clothes, they could 
not help calling him Peter Pam¬ 
phlet ; for the generous patron of 
Scotch authors, rvith his city wife 
and her niece, were sufficiently 
ridiculous when they came into good 
company.’ Mr. Crokcr {Boswell, 

said 
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An Excur 31071 to Langion deferred, [a.d.i 


said of him, ‘I respect Millar, Sir; he has raised the prici 
literature.’ The same praise may be justly given to Panckou. 
the eminent bookseller of Paris. Mr. Strahan’s liberality, juc 
ment, and success, are well known. 

‘To Bennet Langi'ON, Esq., at Langton near Spilsby, 
Lincolnshire. 

‘ Sir, . 

‘ It has been long observed, that men do not suspect faults wl 
they do not commit; your own elegance of manners, and punctualil 
complaisance, did not suffer you to impute to me that negligenci 
which I was guilty, and which I have not since atoned. I rece 
both your letters, and received them with pleasure proportionate to 
esteem which so short an acquaintance strongly impressed, and w 
I hope to confirm by nearer knowledge, though I am afraid that g 
fication will be for a time withheld. 

‘I have, indeed, published my Book’, of which I beg to know ; 
father’s judgement, and yours; and I have now staid long enougl 
watch its progress into the world. It has, you see, no patrons, ; 
I think, has yet had no opponents, except the criticks of the co 
house, whose outcries are soon dispersed into the air, and are tho' 
on no more ; from this, therefore, I am at liberty, and think of ta 
the opportunity of this interval to make an excursion; and why not i 
into Lincolnshire? or, to mention a stronger attraction, why not to 
Mr. Langton? I will give the true reason, which 1 know you 
approve:—1 have a mother more than eighty years old, who has cou 
the days to the publication of my book, in hopes of seeing me; an 
her, if I can disengage myself here, I resolve to go. 

‘As I know, dear Sir, that to delay my visit for a reason like this, 
not deprive me of your esteem, I beg it may not lessen your kind) 
I have very seldom received an offer of friendship which I so earn 
desire to cultivate and mature. I shall rejoice to hear from you 
I can see you, and will sec you as soon as I can; for when the 
that calls me to Lichfield is discharged, my inclination will carrj 
to Langton. I shall delight to hear the ocean roar, or see the 
twinkle, in the company of men to whom Nature does not spread 
volumes or utter her voice in vain. 

‘ Do not, dear Sir, make tlie slowness of this letter a preceden 
delay, or imagine that I approved the incivility that I have commit 

p. 630) says that Millar was the and equably drunk.’ He is, I t 

bookseller described by Johnson, mistaken. 

post, April 24, 1779, as ‘ habitually “ His Dictionary. Boswell 
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for I have known you enough to love you, and sincerely to wish a fur¬ 
ther knowledge; and I assure you, once more, that to live in a house 
that contains such a father and such a son, will be accounted a very 
uncommon degree of pleasure, by, dear Sir, your most obliged, and 

‘ Most humble servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘ May 6, 1755.’ 

‘ To THE Reverend Mr.' TiiojrA.s Warton. 

‘ Dear Sir, 

‘ I am grieved that you should think me capable of neglecting your 
letters ; and beg you will never admit any such suspicion again. I 
purpose to come down next week, if you shall be there ; or any other 
week, that shall be more agreeable to you. Therefore let me know. 
I can stay this visit but a week, but intend to make preparations for 
a longer stay next time; being resolved not to lose sight of the Uni¬ 
versity. How goes Apollonius'? Don’t let him be forgotten. Some 
things of this kind must be done, to keep us up. Pay my compliments 
to Mr. Wise, and all my other friends. I think to come to Kettel-HalD. 

‘ I am. Sir, 

‘Your most affectionate, &c. 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘[London,] May 13, 1755.’ 


To THE Sa.ME. 

‘ Dear Sir, 

‘ It is strange how many things will happen to intercept every 
pleasure, though it [be] only that of two friends meeting together. 
I have promised myself every day to inform you when you might 
expect me at O.xford, and have not been able to fix a time. The 
time, however, is, I think, at last come; and I promise myself to 
repose in Kcttcl-Hall, one of the first nights of the next week. I am 
afraid my stay with you cannot be long; but what is the inference? 
We must endeavour to make it chcarful. I wish your brother could 
meet us, that we might go and drink tea with Mr. Wise in a body. I 
hope he will be at Oxford, or at his nest of British and Saxon antiqui¬ 
ties^. I shall expect to see Spe7iser finished, and many other things 


‘ ‘ A translation of Apollonius Rho- 
dius was now intended by Mr. 
Warton.’ WaRTON.— liOSWELL. 

” Kettel Hall is an ancient tene¬ 
ment built about the year 1615 by Dr. 
Ralph Kettel, President of Trinity 
College, for the accommodation of 
VOL. I. 


commoners of that Society. It ad¬ 
joins the College ; and was a few 
years ago converted into a private 
house. Malone. 

^ ‘ At Ellsfield, a village three miles 
from Oxford.’ WARTON.—BOSWELL. 


U 


begun 




To THE Same. 


‘ Dear Sir, 

‘To talk of coming to you, and not yet to come, has an air of 
trifling which I would not willingly have among you; and which, I 
believe, you will not willingly impute to me, when I have told you, that 
since my promise, two of our partners^ are dead, and that I was soli¬ 
cited to suspend my excursion till we could recover from our confusion. 

‘ I have not laid aside my purpose; for every day makes me more 
impatient of staying from you. But death, you know, hears not sup¬ 
plications, nor pays any regard to the convenience of mortals. I hope 
now to sec you next week j but next week is but another name for 
to-morrow, which has been noted for promising and deceiving. 

‘ I am, &c. 

‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘[London,] June 24, 1755.’ 


To THE SA-ME. 

‘ Dear Sir, 

‘ I told you, that among the manuscripts are some things of Sir 
Thomas More. I beg you to pass an hour in looking on them, and 
procure a transcript of the ten or twenty first lines of each, to be com¬ 
pared with what I have; that I may know whether they are yet published. 
The manuscripts are these; 

‘Catalogue of Bodl. MS. pag. 122. F. 3. Sir Thomas More. 

‘i. P'all of angels. 2. Creation and fall of mankind. 3. Determin¬ 
ation of the Trinity for the re.scue of mankind. 4. Five lectures of our 
Saviour’s passion. 5. Of the institution of the sacrament, three lec¬ 
tures. 6. How to receive the blessed body of our Lord sacramentally. 
7. Nebmenia, the new moon. 8. Dc tristitia, tcedio, favore, et oratione 
Christi, ante captioiiem ejus. 

‘Catalogue, pag. 154. Life of Sir Thomas More. Qu. Whether 


‘ It was published on April 15, 
1755) in two vols. folio, price lor. 
bound. Johnson’s Works, v. 51, 

° ‘ Booksellers concerned in his 
DicHonaryt Warton.—Boswell. 
‘June 12, Mr. Paul Knapton, book¬ 


seller. June 18, Thos. Longman, 
.Esq., bookseller.’ Gent. Mag., xxv. 
284. The ‘Esq.’ perhaps is a sign 
that even so early as 1755 the Long¬ 
mans ranked higher than most of 
their brethren. 


Roper’s ? 
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Roper’s ? Pag. 363. De resignatione Alagni Sigil/i in manns Regis per 
JD. Thomam Moru/n. Pag. 364. Mori Dcfcnsio Alorice. 

‘ If you procure the young gentleman in the library to write out what 
you think fit to be written, I will send to Mr. Prince the bookseller to 
pay him what you shall think proper. 

‘ Be pleased to make my compliments to Mr. Wise, and all my friends. 

‘ I am, Sir, 

‘ Your affectionate, &c. 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘[London] Aug. 7, 1755.’ 

The Dictionary, with a Grammar and History of the English 
Language, being- now at length publi.shcd, in two volumes folio, 
the world contemplated with wonder so stupendous a work 
atchieved by one man, while other countries had thought such 
undertakings fit only for whole academies. Vast as his powers 
were, I cannot but think that his imagination deceived him, when 
he suppo.sed that by constant application he might have per¬ 
formed the task in three years. ‘Let the Preface be attentively 
perused, in which is given, in a clear, strong, and glowing style, 
a comprehensive, yet particular view of what he had clone; and 
it will be evident, that the time he employed upon it was 
comparatively short. I am unwilling to swell my book with 
long quotations from what is in every body’s hands, and I 
believe there are few prose compositions -in the English lan¬ 
guage that are read with more delight, or arc more impressed 
upon the memory, than that preliminary discour.se. One of 
its cxccllcncic.s has always struck me with peculiar admiration: 
I mean the pci-spicuity with which he has cxprc.sscd abstract 
scientifick notions. As an instance of this, 1 shall quote the 
following sentence; ‘When the radical idea branches out into 
parallel ramifications, how can a consecutive scries be formed 
of senses in their own‘ nature collateral?’ Wo have here an 
example of what has been often said, and I believe with justice, 
that there is for every thought a certain nice adaptation of 
words which none other could equal, and which, when a man 
has been so fortunate as to hit, he has attained, in that particular 
case, the perfection of language. 

The extensive reading which was absolutely necessary for 

‘ 0 ^iln not in the origiiuil. Jotmson’s Works, v. 36. 

U 3 


the 
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The Preface to the Dictionary. [a..d.i 765 . 


the accumulation of authorities, and which alone may account 
for Johnson’s retentive mind being enriched with a very large 
and various store of knowledge and imagery, must have occupied 
several years. The Preface furnishes an eminent instance of 
a double talent, of which Johnson was fully conscious. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds heard him say, ‘There arc two things which 
I am confident I can do very well: one is an introduction to 
any literary work, stating what it is to contain, and how it 
should be executed in the most perfect manner; the other is 
a conclusion, shewing from various causes why the execution 
has not been equal to what the authour promised to himself 
and to the publick.’ 

How should puny scribblers be abashed and disappointed, 
when they find him displaying a perfect theory of lexicogra¬ 
phical excellence, yet at the same time candidly and modestly 
allowing that he ‘had not satisfied his own c.xpectations'.’ 
Plcrc was a fair occa.sion for the exercise of Johnson’s modesty, 
tvhen he was called upon to compare his own arduous per¬ 
formance, not with those of other individuals, (in which case 
his inflexible regard to truth would have been violated, had 
he affected diffidence,) but with speculative perfection®; as he, 
who can outstrip al! his competitors in the race, may yet be 
sensible of his deficiency when he runs against time. Well 
might he say, that ‘ the English Dictionary was written with 
little assistaticc of the learned^ for he told me, that the only 
aid which he received -was a paper containing twenty etymolo¬ 
gies, sent to him by a person then unknown, who he was 
afterwards informed was Dr. Pearce, Bishop of Rochester"’. 
The etymologies, though they exhibit learning and judgement, 


‘ ‘ I have nnt alw.ays cxccuiecl my 
own scheme, or satisfied my own ex- 
pecuilions.’ Johnson’s hFwdw, p. 41. 

” In the Plan of an English 
Dictionary (/A p. 16) Johnson, 
writing" of ‘the viovA' ■perfection^ 
says ;—‘Tlioiigh in its philosophical 
and exact sense it can be of little use 
among Ituman beings, it is often so 
much degraded from its original 
signification, that the academicians 
have inserted in their work, the pe^-- 


fection of a language, and, with a 
little more licentiousness, miglit have 
prevailed on themselves to have 
added the perfectioii of a Dictionary.' 
In the Preface to tlm fourth edition 
he "writes :—‘He that undertakes to 
compile aDictioiiary undertakes that, 
which if it comprehends the full 
extent of his design, he knows him¬ 
self unable to perform.’ Ib. p. 52. 

^ Ib. p. 51. 

Hcu post, under May 19, 1777 - 

are 
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are not, I think, entitled to the first praise amongst the various 
parts of this immense work. The definitions have always ap¬ 
peared to me such astonishing proofs of acuteness of intellect 
and precision of language, as indicate a genius of the highest 
rankh This it is which marks the superiour excellence of John¬ 
son’s Dictionary over others equally or even more voluminous, 
and mu.st have made it a work of much greater mental labour 
than mere Lexicons, or Word-books^ as the Dutch call them. 
They, who will make the experiment of trying how they can 
define a few words of whatever nature, will soon be satisfied 
of the unquestionable justice of this observation, which I can 
assure my readers is founded upon much study, and upon com¬ 
munication with more minds than my own. 

A few of his definitions must be admitted to be erroneous. 
Thus, Windward and Leeward"^^ though directly of opposite 
meaning, are defined identically the same way; as to which 
inconsiderable specks it is enough to observe, that his Preface 
announces that he was aware there might be many such in 
so immense a work^; nor was he at all disconcerted when an 
instance was pointed out to him. A lady once asked him 
how he came to define Pastern the htce of a horse: instead 
of making an elaborate defence, as she expected, he at once 
answered, ‘ Ignorance, Madam, pure ignoranceV His definition 


' See ante, p. 186, note ;. 

’ He defines both towards iko 
wind. The definitions remain un¬ 
changed in the fourth edition, tlie 
last corrected by Johnson, and also 
in the third edition of the abridg¬ 
ment, though this tibridgment was 
made by him. Pastern also remains 
unaltered in this latter edition. In 
the fourth edition he corrected it. 

‘ The drawback of his character,’ 
wrote Sir Joshua Reynolds, ‘is enter¬ 
taining- prejudices on very slight 
foundations ; giving an opinion, per¬ 
haps, first at random,,but from its 
being contradicted he thinks himself 
obliged always to support it, or, if 
he cannot support, still not to ac- 


in his Dictionary. I asked him how 
he came not to con-cct it in the 
second edition. “No,"says he, “they 
made so much of it that I would not 
flatter them by altering it.” ’ Taylor’s 
Reynolds, ii. 461. 

In his Preface {Works, .v. 50) 
he anticipated errors and laughter. 
‘A few wild blunders and risible 
absurdities, from which no work of 
such multiplicity was ever free, may 
for a time furnish folly with laughter, 
and harden ignorance into contempt.’ 
In a letter written nearly thirty years 
later he said ‘Diclion.aries are like 
watches, the worst is better than 
none, and the best cannot be ex¬ 
pected to go quite true.’ Piosci 
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of Netioorh'- has been often quoted with sportive malign 
as obscuring a thing in itself very plain. But to these fiiyc 
censures no other answer is necessary than that with whicl 
are furnished by his own Preface. 

‘To explain, requires the use of terms less abstiu.se than that vi 
is to be explained, and such terms cannot always be found. Fi 
nothing can be proved but by supposing something intuitively kn 
and evident without proof, so nothing can be defined but by the u 
words too plain to admit of definition^. Sometimes ea.sier words 
changed into harder; as, burial^ into sepulture or uitermentdry^, 
desiccative; dryness, into siccity or aridity; Jit, into paroxisnt; foi 
easiest word, whatever it be, can never be translated into one i 
easy.’ 

His introducing his own opinions, and even prejudices, ui 
general definitions of words, while at the same time the orig 
meaning of the words is not explained, as his 'Torfi, Wi 
Pension'’, Oats^, Excise^, and a few more, cannot be 1 


' ‘Network. Anything reticulated 
or decussated,at equal distances,with 
interstices between the intersections.’ 
Reticulated is defined ‘ Made of 
network; formed with interstitial 
vacuities.’ 

“ ‘ That part of my work on which 
I expect malignity most frequently to 
fasten is the Explanation. . . . Such 
is the fate of hapless lexicography, 
that not only darkness, but light, 
impedes and distresses it; things 
may be not only too little, but too 
much known, to be happily illus¬ 
trated.’ Johnson’s Works, v. 34. 

‘‘ In the original ‘to admit a de¬ 
finition.’ Ib. 

■* In the original, ^ drier} Ib. 38. 

® ‘Tory. (A cant term derived, I 
suppose, from an Irish word signify¬ 
ing a savage.) One who adheres to 
the ancient constitution of the state, 
and the apostolical hierarchy of the 
Church of England : opposed to a 
whig} 

^ ‘ Whig. The name of a faction.’ 
Lord Marchmont(^oj/, May 12,1778) 
said that ‘Johnson was the first tliat 


brought Whig and Tory into a 
tionary.’ In tins he was mistt 
In the fourth edition of Dr. A 
Littleton’s Linguae Latinae j 
L>ictionarius,puhVis]\cdin 1703, f 
is translated Homo fanaticiis, 
iiosus; Whiggism, Enthusia-S 
Perducllio; Tory, bog-trotter 
Irish robber, Pracdo Ilibcrni 
Tory opposed to whig. Regia 
partium assertor. These clcfinii 
are not in the first edition, publi 
in 1678. A pensioner or i 
\l>ribed}\ person is rendered Meix 


nus. 


’ ‘Pension. An allowance 
to any one without an equivaleu 


England it is generally under 
to mean pay given to a state hi 
for treason to his country.’ Pen. 
is defined as ‘ One who is supf 
by an allowance paid at the v 
another ; a dependant.’ Tlicsc 
nitions remain in the fourth ec 
corrected by Johnson in 1773. 

® ‘ Oats. A grain which in 
land is generally given to horse 
in Scotland supports the people. 
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defended, and must be placed to the account of capricious 
and humorous indulgence'. Talking to me upon thi.s .subject 


post, March 23,' 1776, and March 27, 
17S3. ‘ Did you ever hear,’ wrote Sir 
Walter Scott, ‘of Lord Elibanh’-s 
reply when Johnson’s famous de¬ 
finition of oats was pointed out first 
to him. “Very true, and where will 
you find such men and such /torses? ” ’ 
Croker's Corres,, ii. 35- 
® He thus defines Excise : ‘ A hate¬ 
ful tax levied upon commodities, and 
adjudged not by the common judges 
of property, but wretches hired by 
those to whom Excise is paid.’ The 
Commissioners of Excise being of¬ 
fended by this severe reflection, con¬ 
sulted Mr. Murray, then Attorney 
General, to know whether redress 
could be legally obtained. 1 wished 
to have procured for my readers a 
copy of the opinion which he gave, 
and which may now be justly con¬ 
sidered as history; but the myste¬ 
rious secrecy of office, it seems, would 
not permit it. I am, however, in¬ 
formed, by very good authority, that 
its import was, that the passage 
might be considered as actionable ; 
but that it would be more prudent in 
the board not to prosecute. Johnson 
never made the smallest alteration 
in this passage. We find he still 
retained his early prejudice ag-ainst 
Excise ; for in The Idler, No. 65, 
there is the following very extra¬ 
ordinary paragraph ; ‘ The authen¬ 
ticity of Clarendon's history, though 
printed with the sanction of one of 
the first Universities of the world, 
had not an unexpected manuscriijt 
been happily discovered, would, with 
the help of factious credulity, have 
been brought into question by the 
two lowest of all human beings, a 
Scribbler for a party, and a Com¬ 
missioner of Excise.’—The persons 
to whom he alludes were Mr. John 
Oldmixon, and George Ducket, Esq. 


Boswkli.. Mr. Crokcr obtained a 
copy of the case. 

‘ Ctue for the op>i)don of Mr. 

Atto}-)iey~Geiicral. 

'■Mr. Samuel Johnson has lately 
published "A Dictionary of the 
English Language,” in which are 
the following words ;— 

‘ “Excuse, t?..s. Ahatcfiil tax levied 
upon commodities and adjudged not 
by the common judges of ]7roperty, 
but by wretches hired by those to 
whom excise is paid.” 

‘ The auilwds definition being ob¬ 
served by the Commissioners of Excise, 
they desire thefavour of your opinion. 
“ Qu. Whether it will not be con¬ 
sidered as a libel, and if so, whether 
it is not proper to proceed against the 
author,printers, and publishers there¬ 
of or any and which of them, by in¬ 
formation, or how oihcr^visc P " 

‘/ am of opinion that it is a libel. 
But lender all I he circumstances, 1 
should think ii better to give him an 
opportuniiy of altering his definitions 
and, in case he do not, to threaten 
him with an information. 

'rifihNov. 1755. JF. Murray.' 

In one of the I’arl. Debates of 1/^2 
Johnson makes Pitt Siiy tlial ‘it is pro¬ 
bable that we sh.'ill detect bribery de¬ 
scending through a long .subordi¬ 
nation of wretches combined against 
the public Inippincss, from the prime 
minister surrounded by peers and 
officers of slate to the exciseman dic¬ 
tating politics amidst a company of 
mechanics whom he debauches at the 
public expense, and lists in the service 
of his master with the taxes which he 
gathers.’ Earl. Hist., xii. 570. Sec 
ante, p. 36, note 5. 

' He defined Favourite as ‘ One 
chosen as a companion by a su- 
periour ; a mean wretch, whose 
whole business is by any means 

when 
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when wc were at Ashbourne in 1777, he mentioned a still 
stronger instance of the predominance of his private feelings 
in the composition of this work, than any no'iv to be found in 
it. ‘ You know, Sir, Lord Gower forsook the old Jacobite 
interest. \Yhen I came to the word Reuej^rtdo^ aftci tolling 
that it meant “ one who deserts to the enemy, a rcvolter,” I 
added, Sometimes we say a GowERh Thins it went to the 
press; but the printer had more wit than I, and struck it out,’ 

Let it, however, be remembered, that tliis indulgence does 
not display itself only in sarcasm towards others, but some¬ 
times in playful allusion to the notions commonly entertained 
of his own laborious task. Thus: ‘ Grub-sircct, the name of 
a street in London, much inhabited by writers of small histories, 
dictionaries, and temporary poems; whence any mean produc¬ 
tion is called Grub-slrecf^! — ‘Lexicographer, a writer of diction¬ 
aries, a harmless drudge'^'. 


to please; ’ and Revolution as 
‘ change in the state of a govern¬ 
ment or country. It is used among 
us Kar f’loyiji/ for the change pro¬ 
duced by the admission of King 
William and Queen Mary.’ For 
these definitions Wilkes attacked 
him in The North Briton, No. xii. 
In the fourth edition Johnson gives 
a second definition q{ patriot :—‘ It is 
sometimes used for a factious dis¬ 
turber of the government.’ Premier 
and prime minister sxe. not defined. 

April 14, 1775. See also 
p. 264 note, for the definition of 
patron ; and post, April 28, 1783 for 
that of alias. 

' ‘ There have been great contests 
in the Privy Council about the trial 
of the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford 
[on a charge of Jacobitism]; Lord 
Gower pressed it extremely. He 
asked the Attorney-General his 
opinion, who told hint the evidence 
did not appear strong enough. Lord 
Gower said:—“Mr. Attorney, you 
seem to be very lukewarm for your 
party." He replied:—“My Lord, 
I never was lukewarm for my party, 


nor ever was hut of 07 te party." ’ 
Walpole’s Lctier.s, ii. 140. Mr. 
Croker assumes that Johnson here 
‘attempted a pun, and wrote the 
name (ns pronounced) Gderl John¬ 
son was verylittle likely to pun, for ‘lie 
had a great contempt for that species 
of wit.’ Post, April 30, 1773. 

’ Bostvell omits the salutation 
which follows this definition : 

Xnip WiiKt] per tiedXn, per ffhyea mepet 
AtrTrao-iMi riov oUdns ixuropni. 

‘Dr, Johnson,’says Miss Burney, ‘in¬ 
quired if I had ever yet visited Grttb- 
street,\>\\\. was obliged to restrain liis 
anger when I answered “No;” be¬ 
cause he had never paid his respects 
to it himself. “However,” says he, 
“you and I, Burney, will go together ; 
we have a very good rigdit to go, so 
we’ll visit the mansions of our pro¬ 
genitors, and take up our own free¬ 
dom together.’” Mmc. D’Arblay’s 
Diary, i. 415. 

^ Lord Bolingbroke had said 
{Worics, iii. 317): ‘1 approve the de¬ 
votion of a studious man at Clirist 
Church, who was ox'cvhcard in his 

At 
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Th& ^loom of solitude. 
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At the time when he was concluding his very eloquent Preface, 
Johnson’s mind appears to have been in such a state of depres¬ 
sion’, that we cannot contemplate without wonder the vigorous 
and splendid thoughts which so highly distinguish that per¬ 
formance. ‘ I (says he) may surely be contented without the 
praise of perfection, which if I could obtain in this gloom of 
solitude, what would it avail me ? I have protracted my work 
till most of those whom I wished to plea.se have sunk into 
the grave; and success and miscarriage arc empty sounds. 
I therefore dismiss it with frigid tranquillit)/, having little to fear 
or hope from censure or from praise’.’ That this indifference 
was rather a temporary than an habitual feeling, appears, 
I think, from his letters to Mr. Warton^; and however he 


oratory entering into a detail with 
God, and acknowledging tlie divine 
goodness in furnishing the world with 
makers of dictionaries. These men 
court fame, as well as their betters, 
by such means as God has given 
them to acquire it. They deserve 
encouragement while they continue 
to compile, and neither affect wit, nor 
presume to reason.’ Johnson him¬ 
self in The Adventtcre}\ No. 39, 
had in 1753 described a class of 
men who ‘ employed their minds in 
such oper.ations -as recpiired neilher 
celerity nor strength, in the low 
drudgery of collating copies, com¬ 
paring authorities, digesting diction¬ 
aries,’ &c. Lord Monboddo, in his 
Origin of Language, v. • 273, says 
that ‘J. C. Scaligcr called the m.akers 
of dictionaries les forte/aix de la rd- 
fubliqiie des lettres! 

’ Groat though his depression was, 
yet he could say with truth in his 
Preface;—‘Despondency h.as never 
so far prevailed as to depress me to 
negligence.’ Works, v. 43. 

” Ib. p. 51. ‘ In the preface the 
■author described the difficulties with 
which he had been left to struggle 
so forcibly and pathetic.ally that 
the ablest and most malevolent 
of all the enemies of his fame, 


Horne Tookc, never could read that 
passage without tears.’ Macaulay’s 
Misc. Wrifings, p. 382. It i.s in 
A Letter to John Dunning, Esq. 
(p. 56) that Horne Tookc, or rather 
Horne, wrote :—‘ I could never road 
his preface without shedding a tear.’ 
tdzespost. May 13, 1778. On Oct. 10, 
* 779 ) Boswell told Jolinson, tlmt 
he had been ‘agrcc<ably mistaken’ 
in s.aying :—‘What would it avail 
me in this gloom of .solitude ? ’ 

^ It appears even by many .a 
pas.s.agc in the Preface — one of 
tlie proudest ))iccc.s of writing in our 
language. ‘ Tlic chief glory,’ he 
writes, ‘of every peoph; arises from 
its aiitliors : whether I shall add 
anything by my own writings to the 
reputation oflfnglish literature must 
be left to time.’ ' I deliver,’ he saj'.s, 
‘my book to the world witli tlie 
spirit of a man that has endeavoured 
well. ... In this work, when it slinll 
be found th.at much is omitted, let it 
not be forgotten that much likewise 
is performed; and though no book 
was ever spared out of tenderness to 
the author, and the world is little 
solicitous to know whence proceeded 
the faults of that wliidi it condemns ; 
yet it may gratify curiosity to inform 
it, that tlic English Dielionary was 

may 
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[A.D. 1766. 


His melancholy at its meridian. 


may have been affected for the moment, certain it i.s that the 
honours which his great work procured him, both at home 
and abroad, were very grateful to him". His friend the Earl 
of Corke and Orrery, being at Florence, presented it to the 
Academia della Crusca. That Academy sent Johnson their 
Vocabidario, and the French Academy sent him their Diction- 
naire, which Mr. Langton had the pleasure to convey to him^ 

It must undoubtedly seem strange, that the conclusion of 
his Preface should be expressed in terms so desponding, when 
it is considered that the authour was then only in his fort}'-- 
sixth year. But we must ascribe its gloom to that miserable 
dejection of spirits to which he was constitutionally subject, 
and which was aggravated by the death of his wife two years 
before^ I have heard it ingeniously observed by a lady of 
rank and elegance, that ‘ his melancholy was then at its meri¬ 
dian"*.’ It pleased GOD to grant him almost thirty years of life 


written with little assistance of the 
learned, and without any patronage 
of the great; not in tlie soft obscu¬ 
rities of retirement, or under the 
shelter of academick bowers, but 
amidst inconvenience and distrac¬ 
tion, in sickness and in sorrow.’ 
IVaris, v. pp. 49-51. Thomas War- 
ton wrote to his brother:—‘ I fear 
his preface will disgust by the ex¬ 
pressions of his consciousness of 
superiority, and of his contempt of 
patronage.’ Wooll’s fffarfo/i, p. 231. 

’ Tliat praise was slow in coming 
is shown by his letter to Mr. Burney, 
written two years and eight months 
after the publication of the Dictio 7 i- 
ary. ‘Your praise,’ he wrote, ‘was 
welcome, not only because I believe 
it was sincere, but because praise 
has been very scarce. . . . Yours is 
the only letter of good-will that I 
have received; though, indeed, I 
am promised something of that sort 
from Sweden.’ Post, Dec. 24, 1757. 

” In the Edinburgh Review (No. i, 
175s)—a periodical which only lasted 
two years—there is a review by 
Adam Smith of Johnson’s Diciiotiary. 


Smith admits the ‘ very extraordinary 
merit’ of the author. ‘The plan,’ 
however, ‘is not sufficiently gram¬ 
matical.’ To explain what he intends, 
ho inserts ‘an article or two froan 
Ml'. Johnson, and opposes to them 
the same articles, digested in the 
manner which we would have wished 
him to have followed.’ Tie takes 
the words but and humour. One 
part of his definition of humour is 
curious—‘something which comes 
upon a man by fits, which he can 
neither command nor restrain, and 
which is not perfectly consistent with 
true politeness.’ This essay has 
not, I believe, been reprinted. 

^ She died in March 1752 ; the 
Dictionary was published in April 
I 7 SS- 

^ In the Preface'ho writes (JVorhs, 
V. 49) :—‘ Much of my life has 
been lost under the pressures of dis¬ 
ease; much has been trifled away; 
and much has always been spent in 
provision for the day that 'vx’as pass¬ 
ing over me.’ In his fine Latin 
poem lumfli (Tfavrbv ‘he has left,’ says 
Mr. Murphy {Life, p. 82), ‘ a picture 

after 
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Johnsons happiest days last. 
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after this time; and once, when he was in a placid frame of 
mind, he was obliged to own to me that he had enjoyed 
happier days, and had many more friends, since that gloomy 
hour than beforch 

It is a sad saying, that ‘ most of those whom he wished to 
please had sunk into the grave;' and his case at forty-five was 
singularly unhappy, unless the circle of his friends was very 
narrow. I have often thought, that as longevity is 'generally 
desired, and I believe, generally expected, it would be wise to 
be continually adding to the number of our frieiid.s, that the 
loss of some may be supplied by others. Friendship, ‘ the wine 
of life'',’ should like a well-stocked cellar, be thus continually 
renewed; and it is consolatory to think, that although we can 
seldom add what will equal the generous first-groiatlis of our 
youth, yet friendship becomes insensibly old in much less time 
than is commonly imagined, and not many years are required 
to make it very-mellow and pleasant. Warmth will, no doubt. 


of himself drawn with as much truth, 
and as firm a hand, as can be seen 
in the portraits of Hogarth or Sir 
Joshua Reynolds.’ He wrote it after 
vevisingand enlarging his Dictionary, 
and he sadly asks himself what is 
left for him to do. 

Me, pensi iminunis cum jam mihi 
redder, inertis 

Desidim sors dura manet, gravior- 
que laborc 

Tristis et atra quics, et tardre 
tfcdia vitm. 

Nascuntur curis curcc, vc.xatque 
dolorum 

Importuna cohors, vacua; mala 
somnia mentis. 

Nunc clamosa juvant noctui-na: 
gaudia mensac. 

Nunc loca sola placent; frustra 
te, somne, recumbens, 

Alme voco, impatiens noctis, metu- 
ensque diei. 

Omnia pcrcurro trepidus, circum 
omnia lustro, 

Si qua usquam patent melioris 
semita vita;, 

Nec quid again invenio. . . . 


Quid faciara ? tenebrisne pigram 
damnarc sencctam 

Rcstat ? an accingar .studiis gravi- 
oribus audax? 

Aut, hoc si nimium cst, tandem 
nova Ic.xica poscam ? 

Johnson’s JVort's, i. 164. 

' A few weeks before his wife’s 
death he wrote in The Ranihler (No. 
196) :■—‘ The miseries of life would be 
increased beyond all human power 
of endurance, if we were to enter the 
world with the same opinions as wo 
carry from it.’ He would, I think, 
scarcely have expressed himself so 
strongly towards his end. Though, 
as Dr. Maxwell records, in his Col¬ 
lectanea {post, 1770), ‘he often used 
to quote with great pathos those fine 
lines of Virgil:— 

‘ Optima quacque dies miseris mor- 
talibus xvi 
Prima fugit, &c.” ’ 

yet he owned, and the pages of 
Boswell amply testify, that it was in 
the latter period of his life that he 
had his happiest days. 

- Macbeth, Act ii. sc. 3. 


make 
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and bright fancy will ^ affectionate temper 
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in ri", edition, published 

773i he left out the words perha-hs 

grTph following para- 

niiddle or 

as LSt 7” compounded, 
block-head, or derived from the 
Latin, as compre-hcndcd.' Boswell 


In the Abridgment, which was pub- 
lished some years earlier, after never 
'voids? “ compounded 

“ It was published in the Gent. 

i 7 SS(xxv, 190), just 

below the advertisement of the Dic- 
tionary. 


In 





Can their strength be compar’d to Locke, Ncwlon, ainl l!»y!c? 
Let them rally their heroes, send fortli all their [low rs. 

Their verse-men and prose-men. then inaLcIi them with ours . 
First Shakspeare and MiltonS like gods m the light, 

Have put their whole drama and e.pick to (light , 

In satires, epistles, and odes, would they coiie. 

Their numbers retreat before Dryden and Pope ; 

And Johnson, well arm’d like a hero of yore, 

Has beat forty Prendi”, and will lieat forly inoie! 


Johnson this year gave at once a proof of his benevolence, 
quickness of apprehension, and admirable art ol eoiniiosition, 
in the assistance which he gave to Mr. Zaditiritili Williams, 
father of the blind lady whom he had hiimanel)' received imdcr 
his roof. Mr. Williams had followed the profession of phy-.ick 
in Wales; but having a very .strong propensil)- to the sUitly 
of natural philosophy, had made many ingenious tidvitiiccs 
towards a discovery of the longitude, and repaired to l.ondon 
in hopes of obtaining the great parliameiUary rewtii'dlie 
failed of success; but Johii-son having made himself masler ol 
his principles and experiments, wrote for him a pamplilet, 
published in quarto, with the following title: .h/ AiWiiitt ,</ 
an Attempt to ascertain, the Longitnde at Sea, in’ an exa.t 
Theory of the Variation of the Plapnetiea! Neeille; u'lth a 


' In the original, ‘ Milton and 
Shakespeare.’ 

“ The nunibcr of the French 
Academy employed in settling their 
language. lioswKM.. 

^ The maximum rew.'ird offered liy 
a bill passed in 1714 was ^20,000 for 
a method that delcrmined the longi¬ 
tude at sea to half a degree, of a great 
circle, or thirty geographical mile.s. 
For less accuracy smaller rewards 
were offered. A/w. Jicf'. viii. 114. 
In 1765 John H.'irrison received 
;£7,5oofor his chronometer; he had 
previously been paid .£2,500; ///. 128. 
In this Act of Parliament ‘die legis¬ 
lature never contcmphitcd the in¬ 
vention of a method, but only of the 
means of making existing methods 


acciinile.’ t'enny fViA', xlv. 1 in- 
An old sea faring iii.m wintr in 
.Swift liial he had roiiinl oat the 
longiliulc. Tile I lean ie|ihiMl ' tli.il 
he never Iciiew lint two |iiii|ei lot-j, 
one of wlmm iiiined hinea'll .uul hci 
family, and the other hnngeii him 
self; anti tlesitfil him to liesi-.i leu 
one or uther might happen lu him.' 
.Swift's If'ivAv (i8o.t), xvii. 157. lu 
She Sloops to Cont/uer (Act i, w . 4), 
when Tony cuds his tlitei lions to 
the travellers liy telling them, 
‘coming to the rarmerS, li.im vm 
are In liirii In the right, and dien In 
the left, and then to the right altimi 
again, till ymi lind nut the old mill 
Marlow eNclaiiUH : ‘/.ointds, man! we 
could as soon lind oiii the longlimle-,' 

taNe 
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yoseph Baretti. 


[A.D. 1755. 


Table of the Variations at the most remarkable Cities in 
Europe, from the year 1660 to i68o.f To diffuse it more ex¬ 
tensively, it was accompanied with an Italian translation on 
the opposite page, which it is supposed was the work of Signor 
Baretti^, an Italian of considerable literature, who having come 
to England a few years before, had been employed in the 
capacity both of a language-master and an authour, and formed 
an intimacy with Dr. Johnson. This pamphlet Johnson pre¬ 
sented to the Bodleian Library^ On a blank leaf of it is 
pasted a paragraph cut out of a news-paper, containing an 
account of the death and character of Williams, plainly written 
by Johnson^. 

In July this year he had formed some scheme of mental 
improvement, the particular purpose of which does not appear. 
But we find in his Prayers and Meditations, p. 2,5, a prayer 
entitled ‘ On the Study of Philosophy, as an Instrument of 


' Joseph Baretti, a native of Pied¬ 
mont, came to England in 1750 (see 
Preface to his Account of Italy, 
p. ix). He died in May, 1789. 
In his Journey from London to 
Genoa (ii. 276), he says that his 
father was one of the two architects 
of the King ,of Sardinia. Shortly 
after his death a writer in the 
Gent. Mag. (lix. 469, 570), who was 
believed to be Vincent, Dean of 
Westminster, thus wrote of him:— 
‘Though his severity had created 
him enemies, his talents, conversa¬ 
tion, and integrity had conciliated 
the regard of many valuable friends 
and acquaintance. His mannci-s 
were apparently rough, but not un¬ 
social. His integrity was in every 
period of his distresses constant and 
unimpeached. His wants he never 
made known but in the last extremity. 
He and Johnson had been friends in 
distress. One evening, when they 
had agreed to go to the tavern, a 
foreigner in the streets, by a specious 
tale of distress, emptied the Doctor’s 
purse of the last half-guinea it con¬ 
tained. When the reckoning came, 


what was his surprise upon his recol¬ 
lecting that his purse was totally 
exhausted. Baretti had fortunately 
enough to answer the demand, and 
has often declared that it was im¬ 
possible for him not to reverence a 
man, who could give away all that 
he was worth, without recollecting 
his own distress,’ ^z^post, Oct. 20, 
1769. 

“ Sec note by Mr. Warton, ante, 
p. 275. Boswell. 

‘‘‘On Saturday the 12th, about 
twelve at night, died Mr. Zachariah 
Williams, in his eighty-third year, 
after an illness of eight months, in 
full possession of his mental faculties. 
He has been long known to philoso¬ 
phers and seamen for his skill in 
magnetism, and his proposal to 
ascertain the longitude by a peculiar 
system of the variation of the com¬ 
pass. He was a man of industry 
indefatigable, of conversation inoffen¬ 
sive, patient of adversity and disease, 
eminently sober, temperate, and 
pious ; and worthy to have ended 
life with better fortune.’ Boswell. 


living; ’ 
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A scheme of life for Sunday. 
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living;’ and after it follows a note, ‘This study was not 
pursued.’ 

On the 13th of the same month he wrote in his Journal the 
following scheme of life, for Sunday : 

‘ Having lived ’ (as he with tenderness of conscience expresses him¬ 
self) ‘ not without an habitual reverence for the Sabbath, yet without 
that attention to its religious duties which Christianity requires; 

‘ I. To rise early, and in order to it, to go to sleep early on Saturday. 

‘ 2. To use some extraordinary devotion in the morning. 

‘ 3. To examine the tenour of my life, and particularly the last week; 
and to mark my advances in religion, or recession from it. 

‘4. "I'o read the Scripture methodically with such helps as are at 
hand. 

‘ 5. To go to church twice. 

‘ 6. To read books of Divinity, either speculative or practical. 

' 7. To instruct my family. 

‘ 8. To wear off by meditation any worldly soil contracted in the 
week.’ 

1756; TiiTAT. 47.]—In 1756 Johnson found that the great 
fame of his Dictionary had not .set him above the necessity of 
‘ making provision for the day that was passing over him’.’ 


' Johnson’s Works, v. 49. Malone, 
in a note on this passage, says:— 
‘Johnson appears to have been in 
this year in great pecuniary distress, 
having been arrested for debt; on 
which occasion Richardson became 
his surety.’ He refers to the follow¬ 
ing letter in the Richardson Corres, 
V. 285 ;— 

‘ To Mr. Richardson. 

‘Tuesday, Feb. 19, 1756. 

‘ Dear Sir, 

‘ I return you my sincerest 
thanks for the favour which you were 
pleased to do me two nights ago. 
Be pleased to accept of this little 
book, which is all that I have pub¬ 
lished this winter. The inflammation 
is come again into my eye, so that 
I can write very little. I am. Sir, 
your most obliged and most humble 
servant. 


The ‘ little book ’ is not (as Mr. Croker 
suggests) Williams’s Longitude, for 
it was published in Jan. 1755 {Gent. 
Mag. XXV. 47); but the Abridgment 
of the Dictio?tary, which was adver¬ 
tised in the Gent. iMag. for Jan. 1756. 
Murphy says {Life, p. 86), that he 
has Iieforo him a letter in Johnson’s 
handwriting, which shows the dis¬ 
tress of the man who had written 
The Rambler, and finished the great 
work of his Dictionary. It is di¬ 
rected to Mr. Richardson, and is as 
follows:— 

‘Sir, —I am obliged to entreat your 
assistance. I am now under an 
arrest for five pounds eighteen shil¬ 
lings. Mr. S trail an, from whom I 
should have received the necessary 
help in this case, is not at home, 
and I am afraid of not finding Mr. 
Millar. If you will be so good as to 
send me this sura, I will very grate- 

No 


Sam. Johnson.’ 
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Payment for the Dictionary. 


[A.D. 1750. 


No royal or noble patron extended a munificent hand to give 
independence to the man who had conferred stability on the 
language of his country. We may feel indignant that there 
should have been such unworthy neglect; but we must, at the 
same time, congratulate ourselves, when we consider, that to 
this very neglect, operating to rouse the natural indolence of 
his constitution, we owe many valuable productions, which 
otherwi.se, perhaps, might never have appeared. 

He had spent, during the progress of the work, the money 
for which he had contracted to write his Dictionary. We have 
seen that the reward of his labour was only fifteen hundred 
and seventy-five pounds; and when the expence of amanuenses 
and paper, and other articles are deducted, his clear profit was 
very inconsiderable. I once said to him, ‘ I am sorry. Sir, you 
did not get more for your Dictionary! His answer was, ‘ I am 
sorry, too. But it was very well. The booksellers arc generous, 
liberal-minded men'.’ He, upon all occasions, did ample justice 


fully repay you, and add it to all 
former obligations. I am. Sir, your 
most obedient and most humble 
servant, 

‘S.\MUEL Johnson. 

‘Gough-Square, 

16 March.’ 

In the margin of this letter there is a 
memorandum in these words:— 
‘March i6, 1756. Sent si.\ guineas. 
Witness, Wm. Richardson.’ In the 
European Mag., vii. 54, there is the 
followinganecdotcrecorded, for which 
Steevens most likely was the author¬ 
ity :—‘ 1 remember writing to Richard¬ 
son ’ said Johnson, ‘ from a spunging- 
house; and was so sure of my 
deliverance through his kindness 
and liberality, that before his reply 
was brought I knew I could afford 
to joke with the rascal who had me 
in custody, and did so over a pint of 
adulterated wine, for which at that 
instant I had no money to pay.’ 
It is very likely that this anecdote 
has no other foundation than John¬ 
son’s second letter to Richardson, 


which is dated, not from a spunging- 
house, but from his own residence. 
What kind of fate awaited a man 
who was thrown into prison for debt 
is shown by the following passage in 
Wesley’s Joimial (ii. 267), dated Feb. 
3 , > 753 -—‘ I visited one in the Mar- 
shalsea prison, a nursery of all 
manner of wickedness. O shame to 
man, that there should be such a 
place, such a picture of hell upon 
earth I ’ A few days later he writes : 
—‘ I visited as many more as 1 could. 
I found some in their cells under 
ground ; others in their garrets, half 
starved both with cold and hunger, 
added to weakness and pain.’ 

’ In a Debate on the Copy-right 
Bill on May 16, 1774, Governor 
Johnstone said :—‘ It had been urged 
that Dr. Johnson had received an 
after gratification from the book¬ 
sellers who employed him to compile 
his Dictionary. He had in his hand 
a letter from Dr. Johnson, which he 
read, in which the doctor denied the 
assertion, but declared that his em¬ 
ployers fulfilled their bargain with 

to 





On tlie first day of this year we find from his private de¬ 
votions, that he had then recovered from sickness^ ; and in 
February that his eye was restored to its usc^ The pious 
gratitude witli which he aclcnowlcdges mercies upon every 
occasion is very edifying; as is the humble submission which 
he breathes, when it is the will of his heavenly Father to try 
him with afflictions. As such dispositions become the state 
of man here, and arc the true effects of religious discipline, we 
cannot but venerate in Johnson one of the most exercised minds 
that our holy religion hath ever formed. If there be any 
thoughtless enough to suppose such exercise the weakness of 
a great understanding, let them look up to Johnson and be 
convineed that what he so earnestly practised must have a 
rational foundation. 

His works this year were, an abstract or epitome, in octavo, 

him, and that he was satisfied.’ Pari. speaks of an improvement. ‘ The 
//iW. xvii. 1105. jfcneral conduct of traders wa.s 

‘ He more than once attacked much less liberal in those times than 

them. Thus in An Appeal to the in our own; their views wore nar- 

Puhlic, wliich he wrote for the Gent, rower, and their manners grosser. 

Mag. in 1739 {lVor/:s, v. 348), he To the mercantile ruggedness of that 

said;—‘Nothing is more criminal in race the delicacy of the poet was 

the opinion of many of them, than sometimes exposed.’ 

for an author to enjoy moi-o advan- ’ Pragers and Meditations., 40 
tage from his own works than they [25]. IJOSWEI.L. Johnson wrote to 

arc disposed to allow him. This is a Miss Boothby on Doc. 30, 1755: —‘If 

principle so well established among I turn my thoughts upon myself, what 

them, that we can produce some who do I perceive but a poor helpless 

threatened printers with their highest being, reduced by a blast of wind to 

displeasure, for their having dared weakness and misery ? . . . Mr. 

to print books for those that wrote Fitzherbert sent to-day to offer me 

them.’ In the Life of Savage {ib. some wine ; the people about me 

viii. 132), written in 1744, he writes of say I ought to accept it. I shall 

the ‘avarice, by which the book- therefore be obliged to him if he will 

sellers are frequently incited to op- send me a bottle.’ Piozzi Letters, 

press that genius by which they are ii. 393. 

supported.’ In the IJfe of Dryden ^ Prayers and Meditations, p. 27; 
{pb. vii. 299), written in 1779, he Boswecl. 
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of his folio Dictionary, and a few essays in a monthly publi¬ 
cation, entitled, TJie Universal Visiter. Christopher Smart, 
with whose unhappy vacillation of mind he sincerely sympa¬ 
thised, was one of the stated undertakers of this miscellany; 
and it was to assist him that Johnson sometimes employed 
his penh All the essays marked with two asterisks have been 
ascribed to him; but I am confident, from internal evidence, 
that of these, neither ‘ The Life of Chaucer,’ ‘ Reflections on 
the State of Portugal,’ nor an ‘ Essay on Architecture,’ were 
written by him. I am equally eonfident, upon the same evi¬ 
dence, that he wrote ‘Further Thoughts on Agriculture^;’•]• 
being the sequel of a very iiiferiour essay on the same subject, 
and which, though carried on as if by the same hand, is both 
in thinking and expression .so far above it, and so strikingly 
peculiar, as to leave no doubt of its true parent; and that he 
also wrote ‘ A Dissertation on the State of Literature and 
AuthoiirsVt and ‘ A Dis.scrtation on the Epitaphs written by 
Poiie.’t The last of these, indeed, he afterwards added to 


' See t)nst, April 6, 1775. Kit 
Smart, once a Fellow of Pembroke 
Hall, Cainbviclgc, ended his life in 
the King’s Bench Prison ; ‘ where 
he had owed to a small subscription, 
of which Dr. Burney was at tlie 
head, a miserable pittance beyond 
the prison allowance. In his latest 
letter to Dr. Burney, he passionately 
pleaded for a fellow-sufferer, “whom 
I myself,” he impressively adds, 
“ have already assisted according 
to my willing poverty.” In an¬ 
other letter to the same friend he 
said ;—“ I bless God for your good 
nature, which please to take for a 
receipt.” ’ Memoirs of Dr. Burney, i. 
205, 280. 

” In this Essay Johnson -writes 
{Works, V. 315);—‘I think there is 
room to question whether a great 
part of mankind has yet been in¬ 
formed that life is sustained by the 
fruits of the earth. I was once, in¬ 
deed, provoked to ask a Itidy of great 
eminence for genius, “ Whether she 
knew of what bread is made.” ’ 


^ In The Universal Visiter this 
Essay is entitled, ‘llcflcctions on the 
Present State of Litertiture ; ’ and in 
Johnson’s Maori’s, v. 355, ‘A Project 
for the Employment of Authors.’ Tlie 
whole world, he says, is turning 
author. 'I'heir number is so largo 
that employment must be found for 
them. ‘ There are some reasons for 
which they may seem particularly 
qualified for a military life. They 
are used to suffer want of every kind ; 
they are accustomed to obey the 
word of command from their patrons 
and their booksellers; they have 
always passed a life of hazard and 
adventure, uncertain what may be 
their state on the next day.... There 
are some whom long depression 
under supercilious patrons has so 
humbled and crushed, that they will 
never have steadiness to keep their 
ranks. But for these men there may 
be found fifes and drums, and they 
will be well enough pleased to in¬ 
flame others to battle, if they are not 
obliged to fight themselves.’ 


his 
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his Idlei'^. Why the cs.says truly written by him are marked 
in the same manner with some which he did not write, I cannot 
explain ; but with deference to those who have ascribed to him 
the three e.ssays which 1 have rejected, they want all the 
charactcristical marks of Johnsonian compo.sition. 

He engaged also to superintend and contribute largely to 
another monthly publication, entitled The Literary Magazine, 
or Uuiziersal Rcvieiu;* the first number of which came out 
in May this year“. What were his emoluments from this 
undertaking, and what other writers were employed in it, I 
have not di.scovcrcd. He continued to write in it, with inter¬ 
missions, till the fifteenth number; and I think that he never 
gave better proofs of the force, acutene.ss, and vivacity of his 
mind, than in this miscellany, whether we consider his original 
essays, or his reviews of the works of others. The ‘ Preliminary 
Address’t to the Publick is a proof how this great man could 
embellish, with the graces of superiour composition, even so trite 
a thing as the plan of a magazine. 

His original essays are, ‘ An Introduction to the Political 
State of Great Britain^;'! ‘Remarks on the Militia Bill'';’t 


' I-Ie added it also to his Life of 
Pope. 

“ ‘This employment,’wrote Murphy 
{Life, p. S8), ‘engrossed but little of 
Johnson’s time. He resigned himself 
to indolence, took no exercise, rose 
about two, and then received the visits 
of his friends. Authors long since 
forgotten waited on him ns their 
oracle, and he gave res]:onscs in the 
chair of criticism. He listened to 
the complaints, the schemes, and the 
hopes and fears of a crowd ofinferior 
writers, “who,” ho said, in the words 
of Roger Aschain, “lived, men knew 
not how, and died obscure, men 
marked not when.” He believed, that 
he could give a better history of Grub 
Street than any man living. His 
house was filled with a succession of 
visitors till four or five in the evening. 
During" the whole time he presided 
at his tea-table.’ In The Rambler, 
No. 14s, Johnson takes the part of 


these inferior writers ;—‘a race of 
beings equally obscure and equally 
indigent, who, because their useful¬ 
ness is less obvious to vulgar appre¬ 
hensions, live unrewarded and die 
unpitied, and who have been long 
exposed to insult without a defender, 
and to censure without an apologist.’ 

” In this essay {Wo 7 -ks, vi. tag) 
Johnson describes Canada as a 
‘ region of desolate sterility,’ ‘ a cold, 
uncomfortable, uninviting region, 
from which nothing but furs and fish 
were to be had.’ 

■' The bill of 1756 that he considers 
passed through the Commons but 
was rejected by the Lords. It is 
curious as showing the comparative 
population of the different counties. 
Devonshire was to furnish 3200 men 
—twice as many as Lancashire. 
Essex, Kent, Norfolk and Suffolk 
were each to furnish 1920 men; 
Lancashire, Surrey, Sussex, andWilt- 
‘ Observations 


% 
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’Observations on his Britannick Majesty’s Treaties with the 
Empress of Russia and the Landgrave of Hesse CasseT;’j- 
‘Observations on the Present State of Affairs^;’t and ‘Me¬ 
moirs of Frederick III, King of Prussiah’t In all these he 
displays extensive political knowledge and sagacity, expressed 
■with uncommon energy and perspicuity, without any of those 
words which he sometimes took a pleasure in adopting in imita¬ 
tion of Sir Thomas Browne; of whose Christimi Morals he this 
year gave an edition, with his ‘ Life’* prefixed to it, which 
is one of Johnson’s best biographical performances. In one 
instance only in these essays has he indulged his Broimisin'', 
Dr. Robertson, the historian, mentioned it to me, as having at 
once convinced him that Johnson was the author of the ‘ Me¬ 
moirs of the King of Priussia.’ Speaking of the pride which 
the old King, the father of his hero, took in being master of 
the tallest regiment in Europe, he says, ‘ To review this totvering 
regiment was his daily pleasure; and to perpetuate it was so 
much his care, that when he met a tall woman he immediately 
commanded one of his Titanian retinue to marry her, that 
they might propagate procerity^! For this Anglo-Latian word 
procerity, Johnson had, however, the authority of Addison®. 


■shire 1600: Durham and Bedford¬ 
shire 800. From the three Ridings 
•of Yorkshire 4800 were to be raised. 
The men were to be exercised every 
Sunday before and after service. The 
JAterary Magazine, p. 58. 

• In this paper are found the for¬ 
cible words, ‘The desperate remedy 
of desperate distress,’ which have 
been used since by orators. /A p. 121. 

° Johnson considers here the war 
in America between the Englisli and 
French, and shows a strong feeling 
for the n.'itives who had been wronged 
by both nations. ‘ Such is the contest 
that no honest man can heartily 
wish success to either party. . . . 
The American dispute between the 
French and us is only the quarrel 
of two robbers for the spoils of a 
passeng'er.’ The French had this 
in their favour, that they had treated 
the natives better than we. ‘The 


favour of the Indians which they 
enjoy with very few exceptions among 
all the nations of the northern con¬ 
tinent we ought to consider with 
other thoughts ; this favour we might 
have enjoyed, if we had been careful 
to deserve it.’ hKorX’j, vi. 114, 122. 

^ These Memoirs end with the 
year 1745. Johnson had intended 
to continue them, for he writes ;— 
‘We shall here suspend our narra¬ 
tive.’ Ib. vi. 474. 

’ See ante, p. 221. 

^ The sentence continues :—‘ and 
produce heirs to the father’s habili¬ 
ments.’ Jb. vi. 436. Another instance 
may be adduced of his Broivnism 
in the following line :—‘ The war 
continued in an equilibration by al¬ 
ternate losses and advantages.’ Jb. 
473 - 

^ In a letter from the Secretary of 
the Tall Club in The Guardian, No. 

His 
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His reviews arc of the following books : ‘Birch’s History of the 
Royal Society;’t ‘ Murphy’.s Gray’s Inn Journal;’! ‘ Warton’.s 
Essay on the Writings and Genius of Pope.Vol. I.’f ‘Hampton’s 
Translation of Polybius;’! ‘Blackwell’s Memoirs of the Court 
of Augustus;’! ‘Ru.ssel’s Natural History of Aleppo’;’! ‘Sir 
Isaac Newton’s Arguments in Proof of a Deity;’! ‘ Borlasc’s 
History of the Isles of Scilly;’! ‘Home’s Experiments 011 
Bleaching;'! ‘Browne’s Christian Morals;’! ‘Hales on Di.s- 
tilling Sea-Water, Ventilators in Ships, and curing an ill 
Taste in Milk;’! ‘Lucas's Essay on Waters;’! ‘Keith’s Cata¬ 
logue of the Scotti.sh Bishops;’! ‘Browne’s History of Ja¬ 
maica;’! ‘Philosophical Transactions, Vol. XLIX.’! ‘Mrs. 
Lennox’s Translation of Sully’s Memoirs;’* ‘Miscellanies by 
Elizabeth Harrison;’! ‘Evans’s Map and Account of the 
Middle Colonics in America^;’! ‘Letter on the Case of Ad¬ 
miral Byng;’* ‘Appeal to the People concerning Admiral 
Byng;’* ‘ Hanway’s Eight Days Journey, and Essay on 
Tea;’* ‘The Cadet, a Military Treatise;’! ‘Some further Par¬ 
ticulars in Relation to the Case of Admiral Byng, by a Gentle¬ 
man of Oxford;’* ‘The Conduct of the Ministry relating to 
the present War impartially examined;’! ‘A Free Inquiry 
into the Nature and Origin of Evil.’* AH these, from internal 
evidence, were written by Johnson; some of them I know he 
avowed, and have marked them with an asterisk accordingly! 


loS. ‘If the fair sex look upon us 
with .an eye of favour, we shall make 
some attempts to lengthen out the 
human ligurc, and restore it to its 
ancient procerity.’ 

‘ Sec A"! March 23, 1783. 

“ ‘As power is the constant .md 
iinavoid.-ible consccpicncc of learning, 
there is no reason to doubt that the 
time is approachintf when the Ameri¬ 
cans shall in their turn have some 
influence on the affairs of m.ankinci, 
for literature apparently gains ground 
among them. A library is established 
in Ctirolina.and some great electrical 
discoveries were mtide at Phila¬ 
delphia. . . . The fear that the 
American colonies will break off 
their dependence on Englantl I have 


always thought chimerical .and vain. 

. . . They must be dependent, and if 
they forsake us, or be forsaken by 
us, must fall into the hands of France.’ 
Literary iSLagazine, pp. 293, 299. 

‘ Johnson, I have no doubt, wrote 
the Review of A True Aecotint of 
Lisbonsince the Earthquake, in whieli 
it is stated that the destruction was 
grossly exaggerated. After quoting 
the writer at length, he concludes :— 

‘ Such then is the actual, real situa¬ 
tion of that place •which once luas 
Lisbon, and has been since gazetically 
and pamphlelically quite destroyed, 
consumed, annihilated 1 N ow, upon 
comparing this simple narration of 
things and facts with the false and 
absurd accounts which have rather 

Mr. 
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Mr. Thomas Davies indeed, ascribed to him the Review of 
Mr. Burke’s ‘ Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the 
Sublime and Beautiful;’ and Sir John Hawkins, with equal 
discernment, has inserted it in his collection of Johnson’s 
works : whereas it has no resemblance to Johnson’s composi¬ 
tion, and is well known to have been written by Mr. Murphy, 
who has acknowledged it to me and many others. 

It is worthy of remark, in justice to Johnson’s political 
character, which has been misrepresented as abjectly submis¬ 
sive to power, that his ‘ Observations on the present State of 
Affairs’ glow with as animated a spirit of constitutional liberty 
as can be found any where. Thus he begins; 

‘ The time is now come, in which every Englishman expects to be 
informed of the national affairs; and in which he has a right to have 
that e.'ipectation gratified. For, whatever may be urged by Ministers, 
or those whom vanity or interest make the followers of ministers, con¬ 
cerning the necessity of confidence in ourgovernours, and the presump¬ 
tion of prying with profane eyes into the rcce.sses of policy, it is evident 
that this reverence can be claimed only by counsels yet unexecuted, 
and projects suspended in deliberation. But when a design has ended 
in miscarriage or success, when every eye and every ear is witness to 
general discontent, or general satisfaction, it is then a proper time to 
disentangle confusion and illustrate obscurity; to shew by what causes 
every event was produced, and in what effects it is likely to terminate; 
to lay down with distinct particularity what rumour always huddles in 
general exclamation, or perplexes by indigested ‘ narratives; to shew 
whence happiness or calamity is derived, and whence it may be ex¬ 
pected ; and honestly to lay before the people what inquiry can gather 
of the past, and conjecture can estimate of the future®.’ 

Blerc we have it assumed as an incontrovertible principle, that 


insulted and imposed upon us than 
informed us, who but must see the 
enormous disproportion ? . . . Exag¬ 
geration and the absurdities ever 
faithfully attached to it arc insepar¬ 
able attributes of the ignorant, the 
empty, and the affected. Hence 
those eloquent tropes so familiar 
in every conversation, monstrously 
pretty., vastly little ; . . . hence your 
eminent shoc-niaker, farriers, and 
Midertakers. ... It is to the same 


muddy source we owe the many false¬ 
hoods and absurdities we have been 
pestered with concerning Lisbon. 
Thence your extravagantly sublime 
figpires : Lisbon is no morej can be 
seen no more, etc., . . . with all the 
other prodigal effusions of bombast 
beyond the stretch of time or temper 
to enumerate.’ Ib. p. 32. Sec /or/, 
under March 30, 1778. 

‘ lu the original undigested. 

’ Johnson’s IVorks, vi. 113. 
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in this country the people are the superintendants of the con¬ 
duct and measures of those by whom government is adminis¬ 
tered ; of the beneficial effect of which the present reign afforded 
an illustrious example, when addres.ses from all parts of the 
kingdom controulcd an audacious attempt to introduee a new 
power subversive of the crown'. 

A still stronger proof of his patriotick spirit appears in hi.s. 
review of an ‘Essay on Watcr.s, by Dr. Lucas;’ of whom, after 
describing him as a man well known to the workl for his daring 
defiance of power, when he thought it exerted on the side of 
wrong, he thus speaks: 

‘ The Irish ministers drove him from his n.ativc country by a pro¬ 
clamation, in which they charged him with crimes of which thc)' never 
intended to be called to the proof, and oppressed by methods equally 
irresistible by guilt and innocence. 

‘ Let the man thus driven into exile, for having been the friend of his 
country, be received in every other place as a confessor of liberty; and 
let the tools of power be taught in time, that they may rob, but cannot 
impoverish”.’ 

Some of his reviews in this Magacsinc are veiy short accounts 
of the pieces noticed, and I mention them only that Dr. John¬ 
son's opinion of the works may be known; but many of them 
are examples of elaborate criticism, in the most masterly style. 
In his review of the ‘ Memoirs of the Court of Augustus,’ he 
has the resolution to think and .speak from hi.s own mind, 
regardless of the cant transmitted from age to age, in praise 
of the ancient Romans^. Thus, 

‘ I know not why any one but a school-boy in his declamation should 


' In the spring of 1784, after the 
king had taken advantage of I'ox’s 
India Bill to dismiss the Coalition 
Ministry. .SceySorr, March 28, 1784. 

In Ireland there was no act to 
limit the duration of parliament. One 
parliament sat through the whole 
reign of George II.—thirty-three 
years. Dr. Lticas, a Dublin phy¬ 
sician, in attacking other grievances, 
attacked also this. In 1749 he wotilcl 
have been elected member for Dublin, 
had he not, on a charge of scditiotis 
writings, been committed by Lite 


House of Commons to prison. He 
was to be confined, he was told, ‘in 
the common hall of the prison among 
the felons.’ He fled to England, 
which was all tliat the g-overnment 
wanted, and he practised as a phy¬ 
sician in London. In 1761 he was 
restored to the liberties of the City 
of Dublin and was also elected one of 
its mcmljcrs. Hardy’s Lord Cliarle- 
moni, i. 249, 299; and Cent. Mag.^ xx. 
58 and -xx.'d. 236. 

‘ lioswell himself falls into this 
‘cant.’ Sec/fW/, Bept. 23, 1777. 

whine 
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whine over the Commoii-tvealth of Rome, which grew great only by the 
misery of the rest of mankind. The Romans, like others, as soon as 
they grew rich, grew corrupt; and in their corruption sold the lives and 
freedoms of themselves, and of one another'.’ 

Again, 

‘A people, who, while they were poor, robbed mankind; and as soon 
as they became rich, robbed one airother’'.’ 

In bis review of the Miscellanies in prose and verse, published 
by Elizabeth Harrison, but written by many hands, he gives 
an eminent proof at once of his orthodoxy and candour: 

‘ The authours of the essays in prose seem generally to have imi¬ 
tated, or tried to imitate, the copiousness and luxuriance of Mrs. Rowe.^. 
This, however, is not all their praise; they have laboured to add to her 
brightness of imagery, her purity of sentiments. The poets have had 
Dr. Waits before their eyes; a writer, who, if he stood not in the first 
class of genius, compensated that defect by a ready application of 
liis [lowers to the promotion of piety. The attempt to employ the 
ornaments of romance in the decoration of religion, was, I think, first 
made by Mr. Boyle's Marly?-doiii of Theodora ; but Boyle's philosophical 
studies did not allow him time for the cultivation of style; and the 
completion of the great design was reserved for Mrs. Roive. Dr. Watts 
was one of the first who taught the Dissenters to write and speak like 
other men, by shewing them that elegance might consi.st with piety''. 
They would have both done honour to a better society®, for they had 
that charity which might well make their failings be forgotten, and with 
which the whole Christian world might wish for communion. They 
were pure from all the heresies of an age, to which every opinion is 
become a favourite that the universal church has hitherto detested! 


’ Johnson’s Works, v\. ii. 

° Ib. p. J3. He vigorously attacks 
the style in which these ‘Memoirs’are 
written. ‘ Sometimes,’ he writes, ‘ the 
reader is suddenly ravished with a 
sonorous sentence, of which, when 
the noise is past, the meaning does 
not long remain.’ lb. p. 15. 

® The author of Friendshif in 
Death. 

■' In the Lives of the Pacts ( Wo?-ks, 
viii. 383) Johnson writes:—‘Dr. 
Watts was one of the first authors 
that taught the Dissenters to court 


attention by the graces of language. 
Whatever they had among them 
before, whether of learning' or acute¬ 
ness, was commonly obscured and 
blunted by coarseness and Inele¬ 
gance of style. He showed them 
that zeal and purity might be ex¬ 
pressed and enforced by polished 
diction.’ 

® ‘Such he [Dr. Watts] was as 
every Christian Church would rejoice 
to have adopted.’ Ib. p. 380. See 
also l)ost, July 7, 1777, and May 19, 
1778. 


‘ This 
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‘This praise, the general interest of mankind requires to be given to 
ivriters who please and do not corrupt, who instruct and do not weary. 
But to them all human eulogies are vain, whom I believe ajijilauded by 
angels, and numbered with the just'.’ 

His defence of tea against Mr. Jonas Hanway’s violent attack 
upon that elegant and popular beverage”, shcucs how vciy well a 
man of genius can write upon the slightest subject, when he 
writes, as the Italians say, con amove: I suppose no person ever 
enjoyed with more relish the infusion of that fragrant leaf than 
Johnson^. The quantities which he drank of it at all hours 
were so great, that his nerves must have been uncommonly 
strong, not to have been extremely rela.xcd by such an in¬ 
temperate use of itk He assured me, that he never felt the least 


' Johnson's Works, v\. 79. 

” Mr. Hanway would have had the 
support of Johnson’s father, who, as 
his son writes, ‘considered tea as 
very e.xpensive, and discouraged my 
mother fl'om kec]jing company with 
the neighbours, and from paying 
visits or receiving them. She lived 
to say, many years after, that if the 
time were to pass again, she would 
not comply with such unsocial in¬ 
junctions.’ Account of fohnsoiCs 
Early Life, p. 18. The Methodists, 
ten years earlier than Hanway, had 
declared war on tea. ‘ After talking 
largely with both the men and 
women Leaders,’ writes Wesley, ‘we 
agreed it would prevent great ex¬ 
pense, as well of health as of time 
and of money, if the poorer people of 
our society could ije persuaded to 
leave off drinking of tea.’ Wesley’s 
Journal, i. 526. Pepys, writing in 
1660, says : ‘ I did send for a cup of 
tee, (a China drink) of which I never 
had di'ank before.’ Pepys’ Diary, i. 
137. Horace Walpole {Letters, i. 224) 
writing in 1743 says:—‘They have 
talked of a new duty on tea, to be 
paid by every housekeeper for all 
the pei'sons in their families ; but it 
will scarce be proposed. Tea is 
so universal, that it would make a 


greater clamour than a duty on wine.’ 
In October 1734 tea was sold in 
London at the following prices :— 
Ordinary Bohea c)s. per lb. 
Fine „ lor. to !2S. „ 

Pekoe 15^. „ 

Hyson 20J. to 25J. „ 

Gent. Mag. iv. 

^ Yet in his rcjjly to Mr. Hanway 
ho said ( Works, vi. 33):—‘ I tillowcd 
tea to be a baiTcn superfluity, neither 
medicinal nor milritious, that neither 
supplied strength nor cheerfulness, 
neither relieved weariness, nor exliila- 
rated sorrow.’ Cumberland writes 
{Memoirs, i. 357)‘ I remember when 
.Sir Joslui.'i Reynolds at my luuise 
reminded L)r. Johnson that he had 
drank eleven cups, he rujilied;—“ Sir, 
I did not count your glasses of wine, 
why should you number up my cups 
of tea? ” And then laughing in perfect 
good humour he added :—“ Sir, I 
should have released the lady from 
any further trouble, if it had not 
been for your remark; but you 
have reminded me that I want 
one of the dozen, and I must request 
Mrs. Cumberland to round up my 
number.” ’ 

■* In this Review Johnson describes 
himself .as ‘a hardened and shame¬ 
less tea-drinker, who has for twenty 
inconvenience 
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inconvenience from it; which is a proof that the fault of his 
constitution was rather a too great tension of fibres, than the 
contrary. Mr. Planway wrote an angry answer to Johnson’s 
review of his Essay on Tea, and Johnson, after a full and de¬ 
liberate pause, made a reply to it; the only instance, I believe, 
in the whole course of his life, when he condescended to oppose 
any thing that was written against him'. I suppose when he 
thought of any of his little antagonists, he was ever justly aware 
of the high sentiment of Ajax in Ovid : 

^ Iste ill/it pretimn jam nu 7 ic certaminis htijns, 

Qui, dun vidus erit, mecum certasse fc-rctitr‘‘'.' 

But, Indeed, the good Mr. Hanway laid himself so open to 
ridicule, that Johnson’s animadversions upon his attack were 
chiefly to make sportp 

The generosity with which he pleads the cause of Admiral 
Byng is highly to the honour of his heart and spirit. Though 
Voltaire affects to be witty upon the fate of that unfortunate 
officer, observing that he was shot 'pour encourager Ics antres’'', 


years diluted his meals with only the 
infusion of this fascinating plant; 
whose kettle has scarcely time to 
cool; who with tea amuses the 
evening, with tea- solaces the mid¬ 
night, and with tea welcomes the 
morning,’ Johnson’s Works, vi. 3i. 
That ‘ he never felt the least in¬ 
convenience from it’ may well be 
doubted. His nights were almost 
always bad. In 1774 he recorded :— 
‘ I could not drink this day either 
coffee or tea after dinner. I know 
not when I missed before.’ The 
next day he recorded :—‘ Last night 
my sleep was remarkably quiet. I 
know not \vhether by fatigue in walk¬ 
ing, or by forbearance of tea.’ Diary 
of a Joicrncy into North Wales, 
Aug. 4. 

‘ See post, May, 176S. 

” ‘ Losing, he wins, because his 
name will be 

Ennobled by defeat who durst 
contend with me.’ 

Drypen, Ovid, ilfeta., xiil. 19. 


^ In Hanway’s Essay Johnson 
found much to praise. Hanway 
often went to the root when he dealt 
with the evils of life. Thus he writes : 
—‘The introducing new habits of 
life is the most substantial charity.’ 
But he thus mingles sense and non¬ 
sense :—‘Though tea and gin have 
spread their baneful influence over 
this island and his Majesty’s other 
dominions, yet you may be well 
assured that the Governors of the 
Foundling Hospital will exert their 
utmost skill and vigilance to prevent 
the children under their care from 
being poisoned, or enervated, by one 
or the other.’ Johnson’s Works, vi. 
26, 28. 

‘ Et pourquoi tuer cet amiral ? 
Cest, lui dit-on, parce qu’il n’a pas 
fait tuer assez de monde ; il a livre un 
combat h un amiral frangais, et on a 
trouve qifil n’etait pas assez prhs de 
lui. Mais, dit Candide, I’amiral 
frangais ctait aussi loin de I’amiral 
anglais que cclui-ci I’etait de I’autro. 

the 
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le nation has long been satished that his life was sacrificed to 
le political fervour of the times. In the vault belonging to 
le Tori-ington family, in the church of Southill', in Bedford- 
lirc, there is the following Epitaph upon his monument, which 
have transcribed ; 

‘To Tlin PERPETUAL DISGRACE 

OE PUHLIC Justice, 

The Honourable John Byng, Esq. 

Admiral of the Blue, 

Fell a Martvr to politic.\l 
'* Persecution, 

March 14, in the Year, 1757; 

WHEN Braverv and I.oyalty 
WERE insufficient SECURITIES 
FOR THE TuFE AND HONOUR OF 
A Naval Officer.’ 

John.son’s mo.st exquisite critical e.s,say in tha Literary Maga- 
hic, and indeed any where, is his review’’ of Soame Jenyns’s 
'iQitiry into the Origin of Evil. Jenyns was possessed of 
vely talents, and a style eminently pure and easy, and could 
2iy happily play with a light subject, cither in prose or verse; 
Lit when he speculated on that most difficult and excruciating 
Liestion, the Origin of Evil, he ‘ventured far beyond his depth V 
ad, accordingly, was exposed by Johnson, both with acute 
-gument and brilliant wit. I remember when the late Mr. 
ickncll’s humourous performance, entitled The Musical Tra¬ 
ils of Joel Collyer"', in which a slight attempt is made to 
diculc Johnson, was ascribed to Soame Jenyns, ‘Ha! (said 
ohnson) I thought I had given him enough of it.’ 


cla cst incontestable, lui rdpliqua- 
3 n ; mais clan,s cc pays-ci il est bon 
5 tucr clc temps cn temps un amiral 
Dur cncouragcr Ics autres,’ Ca»- 
'dc, ch. x.xiii. 

' See post., June 3, 1781, when 
oswcll went to this duirch. 

° Johnson reprinted this Review in 
small voliunc by itself. . Sec 
ihnson’s Works, vi. 47, note. 

‘ I have ventured, 
Like little wanton boys that 
swim on bladders, 


This many summers in a sea of 
glory, 

But far beyond my depth.’ 

Henry VIII. Act iii. sc. 2. 

■* Musical Travels through Eng- 
laiid, by Joel Collier [not Collycr], 
Organist, 1774. This book was 
written in ridicule of Dr. Burney’s 
Travels, who, says his daughter, 

‘ was much hurt on its first appear¬ 
ance.’ Dr. ' Burney’s Memoirs, i. 

259. 



His 
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His triumph over Jenyns is thus described by my friend 
Mr. Courtenay in his Poetical Reviezv of the literary and 
moral Character of Dr. Johnson; a performance of such merit, 
that had I not been honoured with a very Icind and partial 
notice in it‘, I should echo the sentiments of men of the first 
taste loudly in its praise; 

‘When specious sophists with presumption scan 
The source of evil hidden still from man j 
Revive Arabian tales, and vainly hope 
To rival St. John, and his scholar Pope; 

Though metaphysicks spread the gloom of night, 

By reason’s star he guides our aching sight; 

'J'he bounds of knowledge marks, and points the way 
To pathless wastes, where wilder’d sages stray; 

Where, like a farthing link-boy, Jenyns stands, 

And the dim torch drops from his feeble hands’'.’ 


* See «;//<?, p. 223. 

° Some time after Dr. Johnson’s 
death there appeared in the news¬ 
papers and magazines an illiberal 
and petulant attack upon him, in the 
form of an Epitaph, under the name 
of Mr. Soame Jenyns, very' unworthy 
of that gentleman, who had quietly 
submitted to the critical lash while 
Johnson lived. Itassumed, as charac- 
teristicks of him, all the vulgar cir¬ 
cumstances of abuse which had 
circulated amongst the ignorant. It 
was an unbecoming indulgence of 
puny resentment, at a time when he 
himself was at a very advanced age, 
and had a near prospect of descend¬ 
ing to the grave. I was truly sorry 
for it; for he was tlien become an 
avowed, and (as niy Lord Bishop of 
London, who had a serious conver¬ 
sation with him on the subject, as¬ 
sures me) a sincere Christian. lie 
could not e.Npect that Johnson’s 
numerous friends would patiently 
bear to have the memory of their 
master stigmatized by no mean pen, 
but that, at least, one would be found 
to retort. Accordingly, this unjust 
and sarcastick Epitaph was met in 


the same publick field by an answer, 
in terms by no means soft, and such 
as wanton provocation only cotlld 
justify: 

‘ EPITAPH, 

^Preparedfor a creature not quite 
dead yet. 

‘Here lies a little ugly nauseous 
elf. 

Who judging only from its 
wretched self. 

Feebly attempted, petulant and 
vain. 

The “ Origin of Evil ” to explain. 

A mighty Genius at this elf dis* 
pleas’d. 

With a strong critick grasp the 
urchin Squeez'd. 

For thirty years its coward spleen 
it kept. 

Till in the dust the mighty Genius 
slept; 

Then stunk and fretted in expiring 
snuff. 

And blink’d at Johnson with its 
last poor puff.’ 

Boswell. 

The epitaph is very likely Boswell’S 
own. For Jenyns’s conversion see 
post., April 12 and J5, 1778. 


This 
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This year Mr. William Payne, brother of the respectable 
Bookseller^ of that name, published An Jntrodneiion io the 
Game of Draughts^ to which Johnson contributed a Dedica¬ 
tion to the Earl of Rochford,* and a Preface,* both of which 
are admirably adapted to the treatise to which they are pre¬ 
fixed. Johnson, I believe, did not play at draugliLs after 
leaving'Collegc°, by which he suffered; for it would have afforded 
him an innocent soothing relief from the melancholy which 
distressed him so often. I have heard him regret that he had 
not learnt to play at cardsand the game of draughts we know 
is peculiarly calculated to fix the attention without straining 
it. There is a composure and gravity in draughts which in¬ 
sensibly tranquillises the mind; and, accordingly, the Dutch 
are fond of it, as they arc of smoaking, of the sedative influence 
of which, though he himself never smoaked, he had a high 
opinionk Besides, there is in draughts some exercise of the 
faculties; and, accordingly, Johnson wishing to dignify the 
subject in his Dedication with what is most estimable in it, 
observes, 

‘ Triflers may find or make any thing a trifle; but since it is the 
great characteristick of a wise man to see events in their courses, to 
obviate consequences, and ascertain contingencies, your Lordship will 
think nothing a trifle by which the mind is inured to caution, foresight, 
and circumspection^.’ 

As one of the little occasional advantages-which he did not 
disdain to take by his pen, as a man who.se profc.ssion was 
literature, he this year accepted of a guinea® from Mr, Robert 
Dodslcy, for writing the introduction to The London Chronicle, 
an evening news-paper; and even in .so slight a performance 
exhibited peculiar talents. This Chronicle still subsists, and 


’ Mr. John P.iyne, nftenvarcls chief 
accountant of the Bank, one of the 
four surviving memljcrs of the Ivy 
Lane Club who dined together in 
1783. See Hawkins’s Johnson, pp. 
220, 563 ; and fast, December, 

1783. 

“ under March 19, 1776. 

^ ‘ He said, “ I am sorry I have 
not learnt to play at cards. It is 


very useful in life; it generates kind¬ 
ness and consolidates society.”' 
Boswell’s Hebrides, Nov. 21, 1773. 

■' Journal of a Tour to the Hebri^ 
des, 3d edit. p. 48. [Aug. tp.] BoS- 
WliLL. 

^ Johnson’s Works, v. 433. 

® He was paid at the rate of a little 
over twopence a line. For this In¬ 
troduction see Ib. 206. 


from 




Dr. Madden. 


[A.D. 1756. 
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from what I ob.servcd, when I wa.s abroad, has a more extensive 
circulation upon the Continent than any of the English news- 
papcr3._ It was constantly read by Johnson liimself'; and 
it is but just to observe, that it has all along been distinguished 
for good sense, accuracy, moderation, and delicacy. 

Another instance of the same nature has been communicated 
to me by the Reverend Dr. Thomas Campbell,who has done him¬ 
self considerable credit by his own writingsh 

‘ Sitting with Dr. Johnson one morning alone, he a.sked me if I Irad 
known Dr. Madden, who was authoiir of the premimn-.scheme in Ire¬ 
land^. On my answering in the affirmative, and also that I had for 
some years lived in his neighbourhood, &c., he begged of me that when 
I returned to Ireland, I would endeavour to procure for him a poem of 
Dr. Madden’s called Boulter's Monumetit. The reason (said Ire) why I 
wish for it, is this ; when Dr. Madden came to London, he submitted 
that work to my ca.stigation ; and I remember I blotted a great many 
lines, and might have blotted many more, without making the poem 
worse. However, the Doctor was very thankful, and very generous, for 
he gave me ten guineas, w/i/e/i was to me at that time a great sundl 

He this year resumed his scheme of giving an edition of 
Shakspeare with notes^ He issued Proposals of considerable 


'■ Sea post, Oct. 26, 1769. 

” Seapost, April 5, 1775. 

^ In 1740 he set apart the yearly 
sum of £ 100 to be distributed, by way 
of premium, to the authors of the 
best inventions, &c,, in Ireland. 
Chalmers’s Biag. Diet. 

■’ Boulte)-'s Moniivient. A Pane¬ 
gyrical Poem, sacred to the memory 
of that great and excellent prelate 
and patriot, the Most Reverend Dr. 
Plugh Boulterj Late Lord-Arch¬ 
bishop of Ardmagh, and P 7 'imate 
of All Ireland. Dublin, 1745. Such 
lines as the following might well 
have been blotted, Irut of them the 
poem is chiefly formed;— 

. ‘ My peaceful song in lays instruc¬ 
tive paints 

The first of mitred peers and 
Britain’s saints.’ p. 2. 

‘ Ha 1 mark ! what gleam is that 
which paints the air? 


The Isliie serene expands 1 Is 
Boulter there?’ p. 88. 

The pool addresses Boulter’s succes¬ 
sor Hoadlcy, wiio he says, 

‘ Shall equal him ; wliile, like 
Elisha, you 

Enjoy his spirit, and his mantle 
too.’ p. 89. 

A note to mantle says ‘Alluding to 
the metropolitan pallium.’ 

Boulter is thebishop in Pope’s lines, 
(Prologue to the Satires, 1. 99);— 

‘ Does not one table Bavins still 
admit ? 

Still to one bishop Philips seem a 
wit ?’ 

Pattison’s Pope's Satires, p. 107. 
In the Life of Addison, Jolmson 
mentioning Dr. Madden adds :— 
‘a name which Ireland ought tg 
honour.’ Johnson’s Works, vii. 455. 

^ See p. 175. Plawkins writes 
(Life, p. 363):—‘ 1 congratulated him 

length, 
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length',* in which he shewed that he perfectly well knew what a 
variety of research such an undertaking required; but his in¬ 
dolence prevented him from pursuing it with that diligence 
which alone can collect those scattered facts that genius, how¬ 
ever acute, penetrating, and luminous, cannot discover by its 
own force. It is remarkable, that at this time his fancied 
activity was for the moment so vigorous, that he promised his 
work should be published before Christmas, t757=. Yet nine 
years elapsed before it saw the lights His throes in bringing it 
forth had been severe and remittent; and at last we may almost 
conclude that the Caesarian operation was performed by the 
knife of Churchill, whose upbraiding satire, I dare say, made 
Johnson’s friends urge him to dispatch"'. 


on his being now engaged in a work 
that suited his genius. Mis answer 
was :—“ I look upon this as I did 
upon the Dictionary ; it is all 
work, and iny inducement to it is 
not love or desire of fame, but the 
want of money, which is the only 
motive to writing that I know of.” ’ 

‘ They have ircen reprinted by 
Mr. Malone, in the Preface to his 
edition of Shakspeare. liOSWiiLT.. 

“ At Christmas, 1757, he said that 
he should publish about March, 1758 
t^post^ Dec. 24, 1757). When March 
came he said that he should pub¬ 
lish before summer {post, March i, 
175S). 

^ Ill what Johnson .says of Pope’s 
slow progress in translating the 
Iliad, he had very likely his own 
case in view. ‘Indolence, interrup¬ 
tion, business, and pleasure all lake 
their turns of retardation ; and every 
long work is lengthened by a thou¬ 
sand causes that can, and ten thou¬ 
sand that cannot be recounted. 
Perhaps no extensive tind multi¬ 
farious performance was ever effected 
within the term originally fi-xed in 
the undertaker’s mind. Me tlntt 
runs against time h;is an ant.agonist 
not subject to casu.altics.’ Johnson’s 
Works, viii. 255. In Prior’s Oold- 
siii.uk u'C hnvo the follnwlntr 


extracts from letters written by Dr. 
Grainger {post, March 21, 1776) to 
Dr. Percy:—‘June 27, 1758. I have 
several times ciillcd on Johnson to 
pay him part of yotir .subscrijition 
[for his edition of Shakcsp)carc\. I 
say, part, because he never thinks of 
working if he has a couple of guineas 
in his pocket; but if you notwith¬ 
standing order me, the whole shftll 
be given him at once.’ ‘July 20, 
1758. As to his Skakes/wnre, inovct 
sed non promovet. I shall feed him 
occasionally with guineas.’ 

Hawkins (Az/t', 11.440) says that 
‘Reynolds and some otiicr of his 
friends, who were moi’e concerned 
for his reiiutation than himself 
seemed to be, contrived to entangle 
him by a wager, or some other 
licctmitiry engttgement, to perform 
his task by a certain time.’ Just its 
Johnson was oppressed by the en¬ 
gagement that he had mitdc to edit 
Shakespicare, so was Cnwpcr by his 
engagement to edit Milton. ‘The 
consciousness that there is so much 
to do and nothing done is a burthen 
I am not able to bear. Milton 
especially is my grievance, and I 
might almost as well be haunted by 
his ghost, as goaded with such con¬ 
tinual reproaches for neglecting him.’ 

Roiithev’s C.niofior. \Mi. 
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Johnson refuses a conntry living. [A.d. 1757. 


‘ He for subscribers bates his hook, 

And takes your cash ; but where’s the book ? 

No matter where j wise fear, you know. 

Forbids the robbing of a foe; 

But what, to serve our private ends. 

Forbids the cheating of our friends’ V 

About this period he was offered a living of considerable value 
in Lincolnshire, if he were inclined to enter into holy orders. 
It was a rectory in the gift of Mr. Langton, the father of his 
much valued friend. But he did not accept of it; partly I 
believe from a conscientious motive, being persuaded that hi.s 
temper and habits rendered him unfit for that assiduous and 
familiar instruction of the vulgar and ignorant which he held 
to be an essential duty in a clergyman^; and partly because 
his love of a London life was so strong, that he would have 
thought himself an exile in any other place, particularly if 
residing in the country^ Whoever would wish to see hi.s 
thoughts upon that subject displayed in their full force, may 
•peruse The Adventurer, Number i26h 

1757: ^TAT. 48.].—In 1757 it docs not appear that he 
published any thing, except some of those articles in The 
Literary Magazine, which have been mentioned. That maga* 
zine, after Johnson ceased to write in it, gradually declined, 
though the popular epithet of Antigallican^ was added to it; 
and in July 1758 it expired. He probably prepared a part of 


’ From The Ghost, Bk. iii. 1 . 8oi. 
Boswell makes two slight errors in 
quoting: ‘Your cash’ should be ‘their 
cash;’ and ‘you know’ should be 
‘ we know.’ 

” See post, April 17, 1778. 

^ Mrs. Thrale writing to him in 
1777, says;—‘You would rather be 
sick in London than well in the 
country.’ Piozzi Letters, i. 394. Yet 
Johnson, when he could afford to 
travel, spent far more time in the 
country than is commonly thought. 
Moreover a great part of each sum¬ 
mer from 1766 to 1782 inclusive he 
spent at Streatham. 

■* The motto to this number 

—‘ Steriles nec legit arenas, 


Ut caneret panels, mcrsitque hoc 
pulvere verum.’ 

(Lucan). 

Johnson has thus translated :■— 

‘ Canst thou believe the vast eternal 
mind 

Was e'er to Syrts and Libyan 
sands confin’d ? 

That he would choose this waste, 
this barren ground. 

To teach the thin inhabitants 
around. 

And leave his truth in wilds and 
deserts drown’d ? ’ 

^ It was added to the January 
number of 1758, but it was dropped 
in tire following numbers. 


hi.s 
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his Shakspearc this year, and he dictated a speech on the 
subject of an Address to the Throne, after the expedition to 
Rochfort, which was delivered by one of his friends, I know 
not in what publick meeting'. It is printed in The Gentleman s 
Magazine for October 1785 as his, and bears sufficient marks of 
authenticity. 

By the favour of Mr. Joseph Cooper Walker, of the Treasury, 
Dublin, I have obtained a copy of the following letter from 
Johnson to the venerable authour of Dissertations on the History 
of Ireland. 

‘ To Chari.es O’Connor, Esq.” 

‘ Sir, 

‘ I have lately, by the favour of Mr. Faulkner^, seen your account 
of Ireland, and cannot forbear to solicit a prosecution of your design. 
Sir William Temple complains that Ireland is less known than any 
other country, as to its ancient state'*. The natives have had little 
leisure, and little encouragement for enquiry; and strangers, not know¬ 
ing the language, have had no ability. 

‘I have long wished that the Irish literature were cultivated®. Ire¬ 
land is known by tradition to have been once the seat of piety and 
learning®] and surely it would be very acceptable to all those who are 


‘ According to the note in the 
Gent. Mag. the speech was delivered 
‘ at a certain respectable talking 
society.’ The chairman of tltc meet¬ 
ing is addressed as Mr. President. 
The speech is vigorously written and 
is, I have no doubt, by Jolinson. 
‘It is fit,’ the speaker says, ‘that 
those whom for the future we shall 
employ and pay may know they arc 
the servants of a people tliat expect 
duty for their money. It is said an 
address expresses some distrust of 
the king, or may tend to disturb his 
quiet. An English king', Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, has no great right to quiet 
when his people are in misery,’ 

” See/flj^, May, 19, 1777. 

^ Seepost, March 31, 1772. 

■* ‘ I have often observed with 
wonder, that we should know less of 
Ireland than of any other country in 
Europe.’ Temple’s Works, iii. 82. 

^ The celebrated oratour, Mr. 

VOL, I. Y 


Flood, has shewn himself to be of 
Dr. Johnson’s opinion ; having by 
his will bequeathed his estate, after 
the death of his wife Lady Francos, 
to the University of Dublin ; ‘ desir¬ 
ing that immediately after the said 
estate shall come into their posses¬ 
sion, they shall appoint two pro¬ 
fessors, one for the study of the 
native Erse or Irish language, and 
the other for the study of Irish 
antiquities and Irish history, and for 
the study of any other European 
language illustrative of, or auxiliary 
to, the study of Irish antiquities or 
Irish history; and that tlrey shall 
give yearly two liberal premiums for 
two compositions, one in verse, and 
the other in prose, in the Irish 
language.’ Boswell. 

^ Dr. T. Campbell records in his 
Dia 7 y of a Visit to Ji?igla 7 id (p. 62), 
that at the dinner at Messieurs 
billy’s (.post, April 5, 1775) he ‘ ven- 
curious 
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The affinities of language. 


[A.D. 1767. 


curious either in the original of nations, or the affinities of languages, 
to be further informed of the revolution of a people so ancient, and 
once so illustrious. 

‘What relation there is between the Welch and Irish language, or 
between the language of Ireland and that of Biscay, deserves enquiry. 
Of these provincial and unextended tongues, it seldom happens that 
more than one are understood by any one man; and, therefore, it 
seldom happens that a fair comparison can be made. I hope you will 
continue to cultivate this kind of learning, which has too long lain 
neglected, and which, if it be suffered to remain in oblivion for another 
century, may, perhaps, never be retrieved. As I wish well to all useful 
undertakings, I would not forbear to let you know how much you de¬ 
serve in my opinion, from all lovers of study, and how much pleasure 
your work has given to. Sir, 

‘ Your most obliged, 

‘ And most humble servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘ London, April g, 1757.’ 


‘To THE Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘ Dr. Marsili‘ of Padua, a learned gentleman, and good Latin poet, 
has a mind to see Oxford. I have given him a letter to Dr. Huddes- 
ford*, and shall be glad if you will introduce him, and shew him any 
thing in Oxford. 

‘ I am, printing my new edition of Shakspeare. 

‘ I long to see you all, but cannot conveniently come yet. You might 
write to me now and then, if you were good for any thing. But honores 
mutant mores. Professors forget their friends^. I shall certainly com¬ 
plain to Aliss Jones'*. I am, 

‘Your, &c. 

‘Sam. Johnson.’' 

‘[London,] June 21, 1757.’ 

‘ Please to make my compliments to Mr. Wise.’ 


tilled to say that the first professors 
of Oxford, Paris, &c., were Irish. 
“Sir,” says Johnson, “I believe 
there is something in what you say, 
and I am content with it, since they 
are not Scotch." ’ 

‘ On Mr. Thrale’sattackof apople.xy 
in 1779, Johnson wi-ote to Mrs. 
Thrale ;—‘ I remember Dr. Marsigli, 


an Italian physician, whose seizure 
was more violent than Mr. Thrale’s, 
for he fell down lielpless, but his 
case was not considered as of much 
danger, and he went safe home, and 
is now a professor at Padua.’ Pioad 
Letters., ii. 48. 

* ‘Now, or late, Vice-Chancellor.’ 
Warton. — Boswell. Pie was 
Mr, Burney 
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Mr. Burney having enclosed to him an extract from the 
review of his Dictionary in the Bibliothiquc ties Savans'^^ and 
a list of subscribers to his Shakspeare, which Mr. Burney had 
procured in Norfolk, he wrote the following answer: 


‘ To Mr. Burnm^v, in Lynne, Norfolk. 

‘ Sir, 

‘ That I may shew myself sensible of your favours, and not commit 
the same fault a second time, I make haste to answer the letter which 
I received this morning. The truth is, the other likewise was received, 
and I wrote an answer ; but being desirous to transmit you some pro¬ 
posals and receipts, I waited till I could find a convenient conveyance, 
and day was passed after day, till other things drove it from my thoughts; 
yet not so, but that I remember with great pleasure your commendation 
of my Dictionary. Your i)raise was welcome, not only because I believe 
it was sincere, but because praise has been very scarce. A man of 
your candour will be surprised when I tell you, that among all my 
acquaintance there were only two, who upon the publication of my 
book did not endeavour to depress me with threats of censure from the 
publick, or with objections learned from those who had learned them 
from my own Preface. Your’s is the only letter of goodwill that I have 
received; though, indeed, I am promised something of that sort from 
Sweden. 

‘ I-Iow my new edition^ will be received I know not; the subscription 
has not been very successful. I shall publish about March. 

‘ If you can direct me how to send proposals, I should wish that they 
were in such hands. 

‘ I remember, Sir, in some of the first letters with which you 
favoured me, you mentioned your lady. May I enquire after her? 
In return for the favours which you have shewn me, it is not mlich 


Vice-Chancellor when Johnson’s 
degree was conferred {ante, p. 282), 
but his term of office had now come 
to an end. 

^ ‘ Mr. Warton was elected Pro¬ 
fessor of Poetry at Oxford in the 
preceding year.’ Warton.—Bos¬ 
well. 

■* ‘ Miss Jones lived at Oxford, and 
was often of our parties. She was a 
very ingenious poetess, and published 
a volume of poems; and, on the 
whole, was a most sensible, agreeable. 


and amiable woman. She was a sister 
to the Reverend River Jones, Chanter 
of Christ Church Cathedral at Oxford, 
and Johnson used to call her the 
Chaniress. I have heard him often 
address her in this passage from It 
Penseroso : 

“Thee, Chantress, oft the woods 
among 
I woo,” etc. 

She died unmarried.’ Warton. 

‘ Tom. iii. p. 482. BOSWELL. 

” Q{ Shakspeare. Boswell. 


Y 3 




to 
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Brothers and sisters. 


[A.D. 1768. 


to tell you, that I wish you and her all that can conduce to your 
happiness. i am, Sir, 

‘ Your most obliged, 

‘ And most humble servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘Gough-square, Dec. 24, 1757.’ 

In 1758 we find him, it should seem, in as easy and pleasant 
a state of existence, as constitutional unhappiness ever permitted 
him to enjoy. 


‘To Bennet Langton, Esq., at Langton, Lincolnshire'. 


‘ Dearest Sir, 

‘ I must indeed have slept very fast, not to have been awakened 
by your letter. None of your suspicions are true; I am not much 
richer than when you left me; and, what is worse, my omission of an 
answer to your first letter, will prove that I am not much wiser. But I 
go on as I formerly did, designing to be some time or other both rich 
and Avise; and yet cultivate neither mind nor fortune. Do you take 
notice of my example, and learn the danger of delay. When I was 
as you are now, towering in the confidence of twenty-one, little did 
I suspect that I should be at forty-nine, what I now am. 

‘But you do not seem to need my admonition. You are busy 
in acquiring and in communicating knowledge, and while you are 
studying, enjoy the end of study, by making others wiser and happier. 
I was much pleased with the tale that you told me of being tutour to 
your sisters. I, who have no sisters nor brothers, look with some 
degree of innocent envy on those who may be said to be born to 
fnends; and cannot see, without wonder, how rarely that native union 
is afterwards regarded. It sometimes, indeed, happens, that some 
supervenient cause of discord may overpower this original amity; but it 
seems to me more frequently thrown away with levity, or lost by negli¬ 
gence, than destroyed by injury or violence. We tell the ladies that 
good wives make good husbands; I believe it is a more certain position 
that good brothers make good sisters. 

‘ I am satisfied rvith your stay at home, as Juvenal with his friend’s 


’ This letter is misdated. It was 
written in Jan. 1759, and not in 1758. 
Johnson says that he is forty-nine. 
In Jan. 1758 he was forty-eight. He 
mentions the performance of Cleone, 


which was at the end of 1758 ; and 
he says that ‘ Murphy is to have 
his Orphan of China acted next 
month.’ It was acted in the spring 
of 1759, 


retirement 
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retirement to Cumse : I know that your absence is best, though it be 
not best for me. 

‘ Quamvis digressu veieris confusus amici, 

Lavdo tamen vacuis quod sedem figere Cnmis 
Destinet, atque tmum civem donare Siby/ice^.’ 

‘Langton is a good Cuirue, but who must be Sibylla ? Mrs. Langton 
is as wise as Sibyl, and as good; and will live, if my wishes can prolong 
life, till she shall in time be as old. But she dilfers in this, that she has 
not scattered her precepts in the wind, at least not those which she 
bestowed upon you. 

‘ The two Wartons just looked into the town, and were taken to see 
Cleone, where, David® says, they were starved for want of company to 
keep them warm. David and Doddy^ have had a new quarrel, and, I 


^ Juvenal, Sat. iii. r. 

‘ Though grief and fondness in my 
breast rebel. 

When injured Thales bids the 
town farewell, 

Yet still my calmer thoughts his 
choice commend, 

I praise the hennit, but regret the 
friend; 

Resolved at length from vice and 
London far 

To breathe in distant fields a purer 
air. 

And fi.'ced on Cambria’s solitary 
shore 

Give to St. David one true Briton 
more.’ 

Johnson’s London, I. i. 

’ Mr. Garrick. Boswell. 

^ Mr. Dodsley, the Authour of 
Cleone. Boswell. Garrick, accord¬ 
ing to Davies, had rejected Dodslcy’s 
Cleone, ‘and had termed it a cruel, 
bloody, and unnatural play.’ Davies’s 
Garrick, i. 223. Johnson himself 
said of it;—‘ I am afraid there is 
more blood than brains.’ Post, 
1780, in Mr. Langton’s Collection. 
The night it was brought out at 
Covent Garden, Garrick appeared 
for the first time as Marplot in the 
Busy Body at Drury Lane. The 
next morning he wrote to congratu¬ 
late Dodsley on his success, and 


asked him at the same time to let 
him know how he could support his 
interest without absolutely giving up 
his own. To this Dodsley returned 
a cold reply. Garrick wrote back as 
follows:— 

‘ Master Robert Dodsley, 

When I first read your peevish 
answer to my well-meant proposal to 
you, I was much disturbed at it—but 
when I considered, that some minds 
cannot bear the smallest portion of 
success, I most sincerely pitied you ; 
and when I found in the same letter, 
that you were graciously pleased to 
dismiss me from your acquaintance, 
I could not but confess so apparent 
an obligation, and am with due ac¬ 
knowledgements, 

Master Robert Dodsley, 

Your most obliged 

David Garrick.’ 
Garrick Corres., i. 80 (where the 
letters that passed are wrongly dated 
1757). Mrs. Bellamy in her Life (iii. 
109) says that on the evening of tlie 
performance she was provoked by 
something that Dodsley said, ‘which,’ 
she continues, ‘made me answer that 
good man with a petulance which 
afterwards gave me uneasiness. I 
told him that I had a reputation to 
lose as an actress; but, as for his 
piece, Mr. Garrick had anticipated 

think, 
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think, cannot conveniently quarrel any more, Ck 07 ie was well acted by 
all the characters, but Bellamy’ left nothing to be desired. I went the 
first night, and supported it, as well as I might; for Doddy, you know, 
is my patron^, and I would not desert him. 'fhe play was very well 
received. Doddy, after the danger was over, went every night to the 
stage-side, and cried at the distress of poor Clcone^. 

‘I have left off housekeeping'*, and therefore made presents of the 
game which you were pleased to send me. The pheasant I gave to 
Mr. Richardson^, the bustard to Dr. Lawrence, and the pot I placed 
with Miss Williams, to be eaten by myself. She desires that her com¬ 
pliments and good wishes may be accepted by the family; and I make 
the same request for myself. 

‘ Mr. Reynolds has within these few days raised his price to twenty 
guineas ahead", and Miss is much employed in miniatures*'. I know 

the damnation of it publicly, the Limihm and his Vanity of Httnian 
preceding- evening, at the Bedford Wishes (cmle, 124, 193), and had 
Coffee-house, where he had declared had a large share in the dictionary, 
that it could not pass muster, as it (ante, p. 183). 

vyas the veiy worst piece ever ex- ^ It is to this that Churchill refers 

hibited.’ Shenstone (Works, iii. 288) in the following lines :— 

writing five weeks after the play was ‘ Let them [the Muses] with Glover 

brouglit out, says ;—‘Dodsley is now o’er Medea doze ; ' 

going to print his fourth edition. He Let them with Dodsley wail Cle- 

sold 2000 of his first edition the very one’s woes, 

first day he puhiished it.’ The price Whilst he, fine feeling creature, all 

was eigliteen-pcpce. in tears, 

Bellamy (Life, iii. 108) says Melts as they melt, and weeps with 
that Johnson was present at the last weeping Peers.’ 

rehearsal. ‘When I came to repeat. The Journey. Poems, ii. 328. 

“Thou shalt not murder,” Dr. John- * See post, p. 350, note, 

son caught me by the arm, and that " Mr. Samuel ILichardson, authour 

somewhat too briskly, saying, at the of Clarissa. Bo.SWltLL. 
same time, “It is a commandment, " In 1753 when in Devonshire he 
and must be spoken, Thou shalt charged five guineas a head (Tay- 

murder.” As I had not then the \w''i Reynolds, i. 89); shortly after- 
honour of knowing personally that wards, when ho removed to London, 
gieat genius, I was not a little dis- twelve guineas (ib. p. loi); in 1764, 
pleased at his inforcing his instruc- thirty guineas ; for a whole leng-th 
tions with so much vehemence.’ The 150 guineas (fA p. 224). Northcote 
next night she heard, she says, writes that ‘he sometimes has 
amidst the general applause, ‘the lamented the being interrupted in 
same voice which had instracted me his work by idle visitors, saying, 
m the commandment, exclaim aloud “those persons do not consider that 
from the pit, “ I will write a copy of my time is worth to me five guineas 
verses upon lier myself.” I knew an hour.’” Northcote’s Rcy/iotds, i. 
that my success was insured.’ See 83. 

May II, 1783. ^ ‘ Miss Reynolds at first amused 

Dodsley had published his herself by painting miniature por- 

not 
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not any body [else] whose prosperity has encreased since you left 
them. 

‘ Murphy is to have his Orphan of China acted next month; and 
is therefore, I suppose, happy I wish I could tell you of any great 
good to which I was approaching, but at present my prospects do not 
much delight me; however, I am always pleased when I find that you, 
dear Sir, remember, 

‘Your affectionate, humble servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘Jan. 9, 1758.’ 


‘To Mr. Burney, at Lynne, Norfolk. 

‘ Sir, 

‘Your kindness is so great, and my claim to any particular regard 
from you so little, that I am at a loss how to express ray sense of your 
faYOurs^j but I am, indeed, much pleased to be thus distinguished by 
you. 

‘I am ashamed to tell you that my Siiahspeare mU not be out so 
soon as I promised my subscribers; but I did not promise them more 
than I promised myself. It will, however, be published before summer. 

‘ I have sent you a bundle of jiroposals, which, I think, do not pro¬ 
fess more than I have hitherto performed. I have printed many of the 
plays, and have hitherto left very few passages unexplained; where I 
am quite at a loss, I confess my ignorance, which is seldom done by 
commentators^. 

‘I have, likewise, enclosed twelve receipts; not that I mean to 
impose upon you the trouble of pushing them, with more importunity 
than may seem proper, but that you may rather liave more than fewer 
than you shall want. The proposals you will disseminate as there shall 
be an opportunity. I once printed them at length in the Chronicle., and 


traits, and in that part of the art was 
particularly successful. In her at¬ 
tempts at oil-painting, however, she 
did not succeed, which made Rey¬ 
nolds say jestingly, that her pictures 
in that way made other people laugh 
and him cry; and as he did not 
approve of her painting in oil, she 
generally did it by stealth.’ Ib. ii. 
160. 

' Murphy was far from happy. 
The play was not produced til! April; 
by the date of Johnson’s letter, he 
had not by any means reached the 


end of what he calls ‘the first, and 
indeed, the last, disagreeable con¬ 
troversy that he ever had with Mr.' 
Ganick.’ Murphy’s Garrick, p. 213. 

” This letter was an answer to one 
in which was enclosed a draft for the 
payment of some subscriptions to 
his Shakspearc. Boswell. 

^ In the Preface he says:— {Works, 
V. 152) ‘ I have not passed over with 
affected superiority what is equally 
difficult to the reader and to myself, 
but where I could not instruct him, 
have owned my ignorance.’ 


some 
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The garret in Gough-sqtiare. 


[A.D. 1758. 


some of my friends (I believe Mr. Murphy, who formerly wrote the 
Gray's-Inn Journal) introduced them with a splendid encomium. 

‘ Since the Life of Brmvne^ I have been a little engaged, from time to 
time, in the Literary Magazine, but not very lately. I have not the 
collection by 'me, and therefore cannot draw out a catalogue of my own 
parts, but will do it, and send it. Do not buy them, for I will gather all 
those that have anything of mine in them, and send them to Mrs. 
Burney, as a small token of gratitude for the regard which she is pleased 
to bestow upon me. 

‘ I am, Sir, 

‘Your most obliged 

‘ And most humble servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

■ ‘London, March 8, 1758,’ 


Dr. Burney has kindly favoured me w'ith the following memo¬ 
randum, which I take the liberty to insert in his own genuine 
easy style. I love to exhibit sketches of my illustrious friend by 
various eminent hands. 

‘Soon after this, Mr. Burney, during a visit to the ctipital, had an 
interview with him in Gough-square, where he dined and drank tea 
with him, and was introduced to the acquaintance of Mrs. Williams. 
After dinner, Mr. Johnson proposed to Mr. Burney to go up with him 
into his garret, which being accepted, there found about five or six 
Greek folios, a deal writing-desk, and a chair and a half. Johnson 
giving to his guest the entire seat, tottered himself-on one with only 
three legs and one arm’. Here he gave Mr. Burney Mrs. Williams’s 


' Northcote gives the following 
account of this same garret in de¬ 
scribing how 'Reynolds introduced 
Roubiliac to Johnson. ‘Johnson 
received him with much civility, and 
took them up into a garret, which he 
considered as his library; where, 
besides his books, all covered with 
dust, there was an old crazy deal 
table, and a still worse and older 
elbow chair, having only tliree legs. 
In this chair Johnson seated him¬ 
self, after having, with considerable 
dexterity and evident practice, first 
drawn it up against the wall, which 
served to support it on that side on 
which the log was deficient.’ North- 


cote’s Reynolds, i. 75. Miss Reynolds 
Improves on the account. She says 
that ‘ before Johnson had the pension 
he literally dressed like a beggar; 
and, from what I have been told, he 
as literally lived as such ; at least as 
to common conveniences in his apart¬ 
ments, wanting even a chair to sit on, 
particularly in his study, where a 
gentleman who frequently visited 
him, whilst writing his Idlers, con¬ 
stantly found him at his desk, sitting 
on one with three legs ; and on rising 
from it, he remarked that Dr. John¬ 
son never forgot its defect, but 
would either hold it in his hand, or 
place it with great composure against 
hi.story, 


/ 



history, and shewed him some volumes of his Shakspeare already 
printed, to prove that he was in earnest. Upon Mr. Burney’s opening 
the first volume, at the Merchant of Venice, he observed to him, that he 
seemed to be more severe on Warburton than Theobald. “ O poor 
Tib. ! (said Johnson) he was ready knocked down to my hands;' War- 
/ burton stands between me and him.” “ But, Sir, (said Mr. Burney,) 

you’ll have Warburton upon your bones, won’t you?” “No, Sir ; he’ll 
not come out; he’ll only growl in his den.” “ But you think, Sir, that 
Warburton is a superiour critick to Theobald?” “O, Sir, he’d make 
two-and-fifty Theobalds, cut into slices'! The worst of Warburton is, 
that he has a rage for saying something, when there’s nothing to be 
said.” Mr. Burney then asked him whether he had seen the letter 
which Warburton had written in answer to a pamphlet addressed “ To 
the most impudent Man alive”.” He answered in the negative. Mr. 
Burney told him it was supposed to be written by Mallet. The con¬ 
troversy now raged between the friends of Pope and Bolingbroke; 
and Warburton and Mallet were the le.aders of the several parties ^ 

some support, taking no notice of its had the advantage of working on his 

1,^ impeifection to his visitor. It was materials. Many most brilliant emen- 

remarkable in Johnson, that no ex- dationsarcduetohim.’ On Johnson’s 

; ternal circumstances ever prompted statement that ‘Warburton would 

I him to make any apology, or to seem make two-and-fifty Theobalds, cut 

even sensible of their existence.’ into slices,’they write :—‘From this 

Crokcr’.s Unstuell, p. 832. There can judgment, whether they be com¬ 
be little quc.stion that she is describ- pared as critics or editors, we 

ing the same room—a room in a emphatically dissent.’ Cambridge 

house in which Miss Williams was Shakespeare, i., xxxi., xxxiv., note.' 
! lodged, and most likely Mr. Levet, Among Theobald’s‘brilliant emenda- 

: and in which Mr. Burney dined; tions’are‘a’babbled of green fields’ 

and in which certainly there must {Henry V, ii. 3), and ‘lackeying the 

1 have been chairs. Yet Mr. Carlyle, varying ik\c.’{Antony and Cleopatra, 

; misled by her account, says :—‘ In i. 4). 

I his apai-tments, at one time, there ” ‘A fviiiliar epistle [by Lord 

were unfortunately no chairs.’ Car- Bolingbroke] to the most impudent 

iyle’s Miscellanies, ed. 1872, iv. 127. man living, 1749.’ Brit. Mus. Catal. 

; > In \ri\s Life of Pope {Works, v\\\. ^ ‘Mallet, by address or accident, 

; •272) Johnson calls Theobald‘a man perhaps by his dependence on the 

of heavy diligence, with very slender prince [of Wales], found his way to 

powers.’ In the Preface to Shak- Bolingbroke, a man whose pride and 

spearc he admits that ‘what little he petulance made his kindness difficult 

I did was commonly right.’ lb. v. to gain or keep, and whom Mallet 

j 137. The Editors of the Cambridge was content to court by an act, 

> Shakespeare on the other hand say : which, I hope, was unwillingly per- 

; —‘ Theobald, as an Editor, is in- formed. When it was found that 

4 comparably superior to his prede- Pope had clandestinely printed an 

■ cessors, and to his immediate sue- unauthorised number of the pamphlet 

1 cessor Warburton, although the latter called The Patriot King, Boling- 

Mr. Burney 
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Mr. Burney asked him then if he had seen Warburton’s book against 
Bolingbroke’s Philosophy'^? “ No, Sir, I have never read Bolingbroke’s 
impictj', and therefore am not interested about its confutation.” ’ 


On the fifteenth of April he began a new periodical paper, 
entitled The Idler which came out every Saturday in a 
weekly news-paper, called The Universal Chronicle, or Weekly 
Gazette, published by Newbery^. These essays were continued 
till April 5,1760. Of one hundred and three, their total number, 
twelve were contributed by his friends; of which, Numbers 33, 
93, and 96, were written by Mr. Thomas Warton; No. 67 by 
Mr. Langton; and Nos. 76, 79,and 83, by Sir Joshua Reynolds; 
the concluding words of No. 83, ‘ and pollute his canvas with 
deformity,’ being added by Johnson, as Sir Joshua informed 
me"*. 

The Idler is evidently the work of the same mind which 
produced The Rambler, but has less body and more spirit. It 


broke, in a fit of useless fuiy, resolved 
to blast his memory, and employed 
Mallet (1749) as the executioner of 
bis vengeance. Mallet had not virtue, 
or had not spirit, to refuse the office ; 
and was rewarded not long after with 
the legacy of Lord Bolingbroke’s 
works.’ Johnson’s Works, viii. 467. 
See ante, p. 268, and Walpole’s 
letters, ii, 159. 

‘ A Vteiu of Lord Bolingbrokds 
Philosophy in Four Letters to a 
Friettd, 1754-5. 

° A paper under this name had 
been started seven years earlier. Sec 
Carter and Talbot Corres., ii. 33. 

^ In the two years in which John¬ 
son wrote for this paper it saw many 
changes. The first Idler appeared in 
No. 2 of the Universal Chronicle or 
Weekly Gazette, which was published 
not by Newberj', but by J. Payne. 
On April 29, this paper took the title 
of Payne's Universal Chronicle, etc. 
On Jan. 6, 1759, it resumed the old 
title and was published by R. .Stevens. 
On Jan. 5,1760, the title was changed 
to The Universal Chronicle a?tdWest- 
7 ninsicr Journal, and it was published 


by W. Faden and R. Stevens. On 
March 15, 1760, it was published by 
R. Stevens alone. The paper con¬ 
sisted of eight pages. The Idler, which 
varied in length, came first, and was 
printed in larger characters, much 
like a lending article. The changes 
in title and ownership seem to show 
that in spite of. Johnson’s contri¬ 
butions it was not a successful publi¬ 
cation. 

* ‘Those papers may be con¬ 
sidered as a kind of syllabus of all 
Reynolds’s future discourses, and 
certainly occasioned him some think¬ 
ing in their composition. I have 
heard him say, that Johnson re¬ 
quired them from him on a sudden 
emergency, and on that account, he 
sat up the whole night to complete 
them in time; and by it he was so 
much disordered, that it produced a 
vertigo in his head.’ Northcote’s 
Reynolds, i. 89. Reynolds must 
have spoken of only one paper; as 
the three, appearing as they did 
on Sept. 29, Oct. 20, and Nov. 10, 
could not have been required at one 
time. 


has 
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^as more variety of real life, and f^reater facility of laiiffuaj^c, 
jde dcscribe,s the mi.scrics of idlcnc.s.s, with the lively .sensations 
j,f one who has felt them'; and in his private inenrnrandunis 
^Vhile engaged in it, we find ‘ This year I hope to learn dili- 
^•enceV Many of these excellent essays were rvritten as hastily 
an ordinary letter. Mr. Langton remembers Johnson, when 
^n a visit at Oxford^ asking him one evening how long it was 
till the post went out; and on being told about half an hour, 
pc exclaimed, ‘then we .shall do very well. He upon this 
pistantly sat down and finished an Idh't\ which it was necessary 
ghould be in London the next day. Mr. I.angton having simpli¬ 
fied a wish to read it, ‘ Sir, (said he) jmu shall not do more than 
J have done myself.’ He then folded it u]i and sent it off, 

Yet there arc in Tha Idler .several pai>crs which shew as much 
profundity of thought, and labour of language, as any of this 
great man’s writings. No. 14, ‘Robbery of lime;’ No. 34, 
‘Thinking;’ No. 41, ‘Death of a Friend';’ No. 43, ‘Flight of 
Time;’ No. 51, ‘Domestick grcatnc.s.s unattainaldcNo. 33, 
‘ Self-denial;’ No. ,5li, ‘y\ctual,how short of fancied, excellence'';’ 
No. 89, ‘ Phy.sical evil moral good”;’ and his concluding paper 
on ‘The horrour of the last';’ will firove this assertion. I know 


' ‘ To be idle and to be poor liavc 
always liccn reproaches, and there¬ 
fore every man endeavours with his 
utmost care to hide his poverty from 
others, and his idleness from him¬ 
self.’ The Idler, No. 17, 

“ Prayers and Meditations, p. 30 
[36], liOSWJiJ.L. 

" In July, 1759. 

This number was published a few 
days after his mother's death. It is 
in the form of a letter, which is thus 
introduced ;—‘ The following letter 
relates to an affliction iicrhaps not 
necessary to be imparted to the 
publick; but I could not persuade 
myself to suppress it, bcc.-iusc I think 
I know the sentiments to be sin¬ 
cere, and I feel no disposition to 
provide for this day any other enter¬ 
tainment.’ 

^ In the table of contents the title 


ofNo. 58 is, ‘]'',x])i‘utations of ]>I('asuro 
frusirtiU'd.’ In llm orit;innl edition 
id Lite Jd/rr \w Lillies art! niven. (u 
this ]):iiii'r lie uhews liint ‘ nothing is 
more hopeless tlian a sfhumu of 
merrimenl.’ 

'■ In llii.s p:i)ic!r he begins hy eon- 
.sithn ing, * vt'liy llu? only lliinking 
being of ihis glohi; is doomed to 
think merely lo he wretched, and to 
pass his lime from ytuilh to age in 
fearing or in sulTering calninilic.s.’ 
lie ends hy asserting tliiit ‘of wlint 
virtue there is, misery produces far 
the greater jtfirt.’ 

' ‘There arc few things,’ he writes, 
‘not purely evil, of which we can say, 
without some emotion of tineusines.s, 
ihrs is tho /list. , , . 'I'hesccnft horrour 
of the Inst is insepanihle from a 
thinking being’, whose life is limited, 
and lo whom tleath is dreadful.’ 


not 
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not why a motto, the usual trapping of periodical papers, is 
prefixed to very few of the Idlers, as I have heard Johnson 
commend the custom: and he never could be at a loss for 
one, his memory being stored with innumerable passages of 
the classicksb In this series of essays he exhibits admirable 
instances of grave humour, of which he had an uncommon share. 
Nor on some occasions has he repressed that power of sophistry 
which he possessed in so eminent a degree. In No. ii, he treats 
with the utmost contempt the opinion that our mental faculties 
depend, in some degree, upon the weather- an opinion, which 
they who have never experienced its truth are not to be envied, 
and of which he himself could not but be sensible, as the effects 
of weather upon him were very visible. Yet thus he declaims :— 

‘ Surel}’, nothing is more reproachful to a being endowed with reason, 
than to resign its powers to the influence of the air, and live in depend¬ 
ence on tlte weather and the wind for the only blessings which nature 
has put into our power, tranquillity and benevolence. This distinction 
of seasons is produced only by imagination operating on luxury. To 
temperance, every day is bright; and every hour is propitious to dili¬ 
gence. He that shall resolutely excite his faculties, or exert his virtues, 
will soon make himself superiour to the seasons; and may set at 
defiance the morning mist and the evening damp, the blasts of the 
e.ist, and the clouds of the souths’ 


' ‘ I asked him one day, why the 
Idlers were pulrlishcd without mot¬ 
toes. Hp replied, that it was for¬ 
borne the better to conceal himself, 
and escape discovery. “ But let us 
think of some now,” said he, “for the 
next edition. We can fit the two 
volumes in two hours, can’t we?” 
Accordingly lie recollected, and I 
-wrote down these following [nine 
mottoes], till some friend coming in, 
in about five minutes, put an end to 
our further progress on the subject.’ 
Pi'nzsi Letters, ii. 38S. 

“ Sec ;post, July 14 and 26, 1763, 
April 14 , I77S> Aug. 2, 1784, 
note, for instances in which Johnson 
ridicules the notion that weather and 
seasons have any necessary effect on 
man; also April 17, 1778. In the 
Life of Milton {Wortes, vii. 102), he 


writes:—‘This dependence of the 
soul upon the seasons, those tem¬ 
porary and periodical elrbs and flows 
of intellect, may, I suppose, justly be 
derided as the fumes of vain imagin¬ 
ation. Sapiens doviinabitur astris. 
The author that thinks himself 
weather-bound will find, with a little 
help from hellebore, that he is only 
idle or c.xhausted. But while this 
notion has possession of the head, it 
produces the inability which it sup¬ 
poses. Our powers owe much of 
their energy to our hopes ; possunt 
quia posse •videntiir.' Boswell re¬ 
cords, in his(Aug. 16,1773), 
that when ‘somebody talked of 
happy moments for composition,’ 
Johnson said;—‘Nay, a man may 
write at any time, if he will set him¬ 
self doggedly to it.’ Reynolds, who 

Alas I 
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Alas ! it is too certain, that where the frame has delicate 
fibres, and there is a fine sen.sibility, such influences of the air 
are irresistible. He might as well have bid defiance to the ague, 
the ijalsy, and all other bodily disorders. Such boasting of the 
rpind is false elevation. 

‘I think the Romans call it Stoicism'.’ 

But in this number of his Af/rr his spirits seem to run riot; for in 
the wantonness of his disquisition he forgets, for a moment, even 
the reverence for that which he held in high respect “; and 


describes ‘ the attendant on a 
is to watch the looks of a being, 

avowed how much he had learnt 
from Johnson (aute^ p. 245), says much 
the same in his Seventh Discourse: 

‘ But when, in plain prose, we graveiy 
talk of courting the Muse in shady 
bowers ; waiting the call and inspi¬ 
ration of Genius ... of attending to 
times and seasons when the imagin¬ 
ation shoots with the greatest vigour, 
whether at the summer solstice or 
the vernal equinox . . . when we 
talk such language or entertain such 
sentiments as these, we generally 
rest contented with mere words, or 
at best entertain notions not only 
groundless but pernieious.’ Rey¬ 
nolds’s Works, i. 150. On the other 
hand, in 1773 Johnson recorded :— 

‘ Between Easier and Whitsuntide, 
having always considered thtit lime 
as propitious to study, I tutemptod 
to learn the Low-Dutch language.’ 
Post, under May 9, 1773. In The 
Rambler, No. 80, he says ;—‘To the 
men of study and imagination the 
winter is generally the chief time of 
labour. Gloom and silence produce 
composure of mind and concentration 
of ideas.’ In a letfer to Mrs. Thrale, 
written in 1775, he says ;—‘ Most 
men have their bright and their 
cloudy days, at least they have days 
when they put their powers into act, 
and days when they suffer them to 

__— .* T 


Coitrt', as one ‘whose bu.siness 
weak and foolish as himself^.’ 

1781 he wrote:—‘1 thought myself 
above assistance or obstruction horn 
the seasons; but find the autumnal 
blast sharp and nipping, and the 
fading world an uncoinfoitablo pros¬ 
pect.’ Ib. ii. 220. Again, in the 
last year of his life he wrote ;—‘ The 
weather, you know, has not been 
balmy. I am now reduced to think, 
and am at least content to talk, of 
the weather. Pride must have a 
fall.’ Post, Aug. 2, 1784. 

‘ Addison’s Cato, act i. sc. 4.- 

” Johnson, reviewing the Duchess 
of Marl boro ug'h’s attaclr on Queen 
Maiy, says ( Works, vi. 8):—‘ Tliis is 
a character so different from all those 
that have been hitherto given of this 
celebrated princess, that the reader 
stands in suspense, till he considers 
that ... it has hitherto had this 
great advantage, that it has only 
been compared with those of kings.’ 

Johnson had explained how it 
comes to pass that Englishmen talk 
so commonly of the weather. He 
continues :—‘ Such is the reason of 
our practice ; and who shall treat it 
with contempt ? Surely not the at¬ 
tendant on a court, whose business 
is to watch the looks of a being 
weak and foolish as himself, and 
whose vanity is to recount the names' 
of men, who might drop into nothing. 






yohmon not a plagiary. 
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His unqualified ridicule of rhetorical gesture or action is not, 
surely, a test of truth; yet we cannot help admiring how well 
it is adapted to produce the effect which he wished. ‘Neither 
the judges of our laws, nor the representatives of our people, 
would be much affected by laboured gesticulation, or believe 
any man the more because he rolled his eyes, or puffed his 
cheeks, or spread abroad his arms, or stamped the ground, or 
thumped his breast; or turned his eyes sometimes to the ceiling, 
and sometimes to the floorh’ 

A casual coincidence with other writers, or an adoption of 
a sentiment or image which has been found in the writings 
of another, and afterwards appears in the mind as one’s own, 
is not unfrequent. The richness of Johnson’s fancy, which could 
supply his page abundantly on all occasions, and the strength of 
his memory, which at once detected the real owner of any 
thought, made him less liable to the imputation of plagiarism 
than, perhaps, any of our writers”. In The Idler., however, there 
is a paper^, in which conversation is assimilated to a bowl of 
punch, where there is the same train of comparison as in a poem 
by Blacklock, in his collection published in 175b'', in which 
a parallel is ingeniously drawn between human life and that 
liquor. It ends,— 

‘Say, then, phy.sicians of each kind, 

Mdio cure the body or the mind. 

What harm in drinking can there be. 

Since punch and life so well agree?’ 


weather is a nobler and more in¬ 
teresting subject; it is the present 
state of the skies and of the earth, 
on which plenty and famine are 
suspended, on which millions de¬ 
pend for the necessaries of life.’ 
‘ Garrick complained that when he 
went to read before the court, not a 
look or a murmur testified approba¬ 
tion ; there w.as a profound stillness— 
every one only watched to see what 
tire king thought.’ Hazlitt’s Con¬ 
versations of Northcote, p. 262. 

‘ The Idler, No. 90. -See t)OSt, 
April 3, 1773, where he declaims 


against action in public speaking. 

“ He now and then repeats him¬ 
self. Thus, in The Idler, No. 37, 
he moralises on the story, how 
Socrates, passing through the fair at 
Athens, cried out:—‘ How many 
things are here which I do not 
need! ’ though he bad already 
moralised on it in The Adventurer, 
Nos. 67, 119. 

^ No. 34 . 

^ Poems on Several Occasions, by 
Thomas Blacklock, p. 179. Sce/oJ/, 
Aug. 5, 1763, and Boswell’s 
Aug. 17, 1773. 


To 
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To The Idler, when collected in volume.s*, he added, beside 
the ‘ Essay on Epitaphs’ and the ‘ Dissertation on those of Pope^,’ 
an Essay on the ‘ Bravery of the English common Soldiers.’ He, 
however, omitted one of the original papers, which in the folio 
copy is No. 

‘ To THE Reverend Mr. Thomas W.arton. 

‘ Dear Sir, 

‘Your notes upon my poet were very acceptable. I beg that you 
will be so kind as to continue your searches. It will be reputable to 
iny work, and suitable to your professorship, to have something of yours 
in the notes. As you have given no directions about your name, I shall 
therefore put it. I wish your brother would take the saimj trouble. A 
commentary must arise from the fortuitous discoveries of many men in 
devious walks of literature. Some of your remarks are on plays already 


' ‘ Among the papers of Newbery, 
in the possession of Mr. Murray, is 
the account rendered on the collec¬ 
tion of The Idler into two small 
volumes, when the arrangement 
seems to have been that Johnson 
should receive two-thirds of the 
profits. 

The Idler. 


‘Du. 

/ 

s. 

d. 

Paid for Advertising. . 

20 

0 

6 

Printing two vols., 1,500 

41 

13 

0 

Paper. 

52 

3 

0 



16 

6 

Profit on the edition 

126 

3 

6 



0 

0 

‘ Cr. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1,500 Sets at 16/. per 100 

240 

a 

0 

, Dr. Johnson two-thirds 

84 

2 

4 

Mr. N ewbery one-third. 

42 

I 

2 



3 

6 


Forster’s Goldsmith, i. 204. 

If this account is correctly printed, 
the sale must have been slow. The 
first edition (2 vols. Jr.) was pub¬ 


lished in Oct. 1761, {Getti. Mag. 
x.\xi. 479). Johnson is called Dr. in 
the account; but he was not made 
an LL.D. till July 1765. Prior, in 
his Life of Goldsmith (i. 459), pub¬ 
lishes an account between Goldsmith 
and Newbery in which the first entry 
is;— 

‘ 1761. Oct. 14, I set of 

The Idler . fo 5 o.’ 

Johnson, as Newbury’s papers show, 
a year later bought a copy of Gold¬ 
smith’s Life of Nashs ib. p. 405. 

° Sec ante, p. 306. 

^ This paper may be found in 
Stockdale’s supplemental volume of 
Johnson’s Miscellaneous Pieces. 
Boswell. Stockdale’s supplemental 
volumes—for there are two—are vols. 
xii. and .xiii. of what is known as 
‘ Hawkins’s edition.’ In this paper 
(Works, iv, 450) he represents in a 
fable two vultures speculating on 
that mischievous being-, man, ‘who 
is the only beast who kills that which 
he does not devour,’ who at times is 
seen to move in herds, while ‘there 
is in every herd one that gives direc¬ 
tions to the rest, and seems to be 
more eminently delighted with a wide 
carnage.’ 


printed : 



iiuLt iiaa uciu. uic Sicuiie -- 

stock, which is deposited with Mr. Allen, of Magdalen-Hall; or out of 
a parcel which I have just sent to Mr. Chambers- for the use of any 
body that will be so kind as to want them. Mr. Langtons are well; 
and Miss Roberts^, whom I have at last brought to speak, upon the 
information which you gave me, that she had something to say. 

‘ I am, &:c. 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘[London] April 14, 1758.’ 


‘To THE Same. 

‘ Dear Sir, 

‘You will receive this by Mr. Barctti, a gentleman particularly . 
intitled to the notice and kindness of the Professor of poesy. He has 
time but for a short stay, and will be glad to have it filled up with as 
much as he can hear and see. 

‘ In recommending another to your favour, I ought not to omit thanks 
for the kindness which you have shewn to myself. Have you any more 
notes on Shakspeare ? I shall be glad of them. 

‘ I see your pupil sometimes'': his mind is as exalted as his stature^ 

I am half afraid of him; but he is no less amiable .than,formidable. 
He will, if the forwardness of his spring be not blasted, be a credit to 
you, and to the University. He brings some of my plays® with him, 


‘ ‘ Receipts for Shakespeare! 
■Warton.—Boswell. 

” ‘Then of Lincoln College. Now 
Sir Robert Chambers, one of the 
Judges in India.’ Warton. — BOS¬ 
WELL. 

^ Old Mr. Langton’s niece. See 
post, July 14, 1763. 

•' ‘ Mr. Langton.’ Warton.—BOS¬ 
WELL. 

5 Boswell records:—‘Lady Di 
Beauclerk told me that Langton had 
never been to see her since she came 
to Richmond, his head was so full of 


the militia and Greek. “ Why,” said 
I, “ Madam, he is of such a length, 
he is awkward and not easily moved.” 

“ But,” said she, “ if he had laid him¬ 
self at his length, his feet had 
been in London, and his head 
might have been here eoilcm die!' ’' 
Boswelliaiia, p. 297. 

^ ‘ Part of the impression of the 
Shakespeare, which Dr. Johnson 
conducted alone, and published by 
subscription. This edition came out 
in 1765.’ Warton.—Boswell. 


which 
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which he has my permission to shew you, on condition you will hide 
them from every body else. 

' I am, dear Sir, &c. 

‘SA^r. Johnson.’ 

‘[London,] June i, 1758.’ 


‘To Bennet T.angton, Esq., of Trinity Coleege, Oxford. 

‘ Dear Sir, 

‘Though I might have expected to hear from you, upon your 
entrance into a new state of life at a new place, yet recollecting, (not 
without some degree of shame,) that I owe you a letter upon an old 
account, I think it my part to write first. This, indeed, I do not only 
from complaisance but from interest; for living on in the old way, I am 
very glad of a correspondent so capable as yourself, to diversify the 
hours. You have, at present, too many novelties about you to need 
any help from me to drive along your time. 

‘ I know hot any thing more pleasant, or more instructive, than to 
compare experience with expectation, or to register from time to time 
the difference between idea and reality. It is by this kind of obser¬ 
vation that we grow daily less liable to be disappointed*. You, who are 
very capable of anticipating futurity, and raising phantoms before your 
own eyes, must often have imagined to yourself an academical life, 
and have conceived what would be the manners, the views, and the 
conversation, of men devoted to letters; how they would ehoose their 
companions, how they would direct their studies, and how they would 
regulate their lives. Let me know what you expeeted, and what you 
have found. At least record it to yourself before custom has recon¬ 
ciled you to the scenes before you, and the disparity of your discoveries 
to your hopes has vanished from your mind. It is a rule never to be 
forgotten, that whatever strikes strongly, should be described while the 
first impression remains fresh upon the mind. 

‘ I love, dear Sir, to think on you, and therefore, should willingly 


‘ Stockdale records {Memoirs, ii. 
191), that after he had entered on 
his charge as domestic tutor to Lord 
Craven’s son, he called on Johnson, 
who asked him how he liked his 
place. On his hesitating to answer, 
he said;—‘You must expect inso¬ 
lence.’ He added that in his youth 
he had entertained great e.xpccta- 
tions from a powerful family. “At 
length,” he said, “ I found that their 
promises, and consequently my ex- 
VOL. I. Z 


pectations, vanished into air. . . . 
But, Sir, they would have treated me 
much worse, if they had known that 
the motives from which I paid my 
court to them were purely selfish, 
and what opinion I had formed of 
them.” He added, that since he 
knew mankind, he had not, on any 
■occasion, been the sport of such de¬ 
lusion ; and that he had never been 
disappointed by anybody but him¬ 
self.’ 


write 
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write more to you, but that the post will not now give me leave to 
do more than send my compliments to Mr. Warton, and tell you that 
I am, dear Sir, most affectionately, 

‘Your very humble servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘June 28, 1757'.’ 


‘To Bennet Langton, Esq., at Langton, near Spii.sby, 
Lincolnshire. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘ I should be sorry to think that what engrosses the attention of 
my friend, should have no part of mine. Your mind is now full of the 
fate of Dury’j but his fate is past, and nothing remains but to try 
what reflection will suggest to mitigate the terroiirs of a violent 
death, which is more formidable at the first glance, than on a nearer 
and more steady view. A violent death is never very painful; the 
only danger is lest it should be unprovided. But if a man can be 
supposed to make no provision for death in war, what can be the 
state that would have awakened him to the care of futurity ? When 
would that man have prepared himself to die, who went to seek death 
without preparation? What then can be the reason why we lament 
more him that dies of a wound, than him that dies of a fever? A 
man that languishes with disease, ends his life with more pain, but with 
less virtue; he leaves no example to his friends, nor bequeaths any 
honour to his descendants. The only reason why we lament a soldier’s 
death, is, that we think he might have lived longer; yet this cause of 
grief is common to many other kinds of death which are not so 


’ This, and some of the other 
letters to Langton, were not received 
by Boswell till the first volume of the 
second edition had been carried 
through the press. He gave them 
as a supplement to the second 
volume. The date of this letter was 
there wongly given as June 27,1758. 
In the third edition it was corrected. 
Nevertheless the letter was misplaced 
as if the wrong date were the right 
one. Langton, as I have shewn 
{ante, p. 247), subscribed the articles 
at Oxford on July 7, 1757. He must 
have come into residence, as John¬ 
son did {ante, p. 58), some little 
while before this subscription. 

^ Major-General Alexander Dury, 


of the first regiment of foot-guards, 
who fell in the gallant discharge of 
his duty, near St. Cas, in the well- 
known unfortunate expedition against 
France, in 1758. His lady and Mr. 
Langton’s mother were sisters. He 
left an only son, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dury, who has a company in the 
same regiment. BosWELL. The 
expedition had been sent against St. 
Malo early in September. Failing 
in the attempt, the land forces re¬ 
treated to St. Cas, where, while 
embarking, they were attacked by 
the French. About 400 of our sol¬ 
diers were made prisoners, and 600 
killed and wounded. Ann. Reg, i. 
68 . 


passionately 
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passionately bewailed. The truth is, that every death is violent which is 
the effect of accident; every death, which is not gradually brought on. 
by the miseries of age, or when life is extinguished for any other 
reason than that it is burnt out. He that dies before sixty, of a cold 
or consumption, dies, in reality, by a violent death ; yet his death is 
borne with patience only because the cause of his untimely end is 
silent and invisible. Let us endeavour to see things as they are, and 
then enquire whether we ought to complain. Whether to see life as it 
is, will give us much consolation, I know not; but the consolation which 
is drawn from truth, if any there he, is solid and durable; that which 
may be derived from errour must be, like its original, fallacious and 
fugitive. I am, dear, dear Sir, your most humble servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘ Sept. 21, 1758.’ 

.1759: 7ETAT. 50.]—In 1759, month of January, his 

mother died at the great age of ninety, an event which deeply 
affected him'; not that ‘his mind had acquired no firmness 
by the contemplation of mortality^; but that his reverential 
affection for her was not abated by years, as indeed he retained 
all his tender feelings even to the latest period of his lifel I 

' See /as/, 1770, in Dr. Maxwell’s T/te Idler of January 27, 1759 (No. 
Collectanea. 4 '), Johnson shews his grief for his 

” Hawkins’s Life of fohnson, p. loss. ‘The last year, the last day 

365. Boswell. ‘ in the beginning must come. It has come, and is 

of the year 1759 an event happened past. The life which made my own 
for which it might be imagined he was life pleasant is at an end, and the 
well preparcdjthe death of his mother, gates of death arc shut upon my 
who had attained the age of ninety ; prospects. . . . Such is the condition 
Init he, whose mind had acquired no of our present existence that life must 
firmness by the contemplation of one time lose its associations, and 
mortality, was as little able to sustain eveiy inhabitant of the earth must 
the shock, as he would have been walk downward to the grave alone 

had this loss Ijcfallcn him in his and unregarded, without any partner 

nonage.’ of h's joy or grief, witliout any in- 

^ We may apply to Johnson in. his terested witness of his rnisfortunes 

behaviour to his mother what he or success. Misfortune, indeed, he 

said of Pope in his behaviour to his may yet feel; for where is the bottom 

parents ‘ Whatever was his pride, of the misery of man ? But what is 

to them he was obedient; and what- success to him that has none to 

ever was his irritability, to them he enjoy it? Happiness is^ not found 

was gentle. Life has among its in self-contemplation ; it is perceived 

soothing and quiet comforts few onlywhen it is reflected from another, 

things better to give than such a In Rasselas (ch, xlv.) he makes a 

son.’ Johnson’s Works, viii. 281. In sage say with a sigh ‘ Praise is to 

7 .2 have 
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have been told that he regretted much his not having gone 
to visit his mother for several years, previous to her deathb 
But he was constantly engaged in literary labours which con¬ 
fined him to London; and though he had not the comfort 
of seeing his aged parent, he contributed liberally to her 
support^. 

Soon after this event, he wrote his Rasselas^, Prince of 


an old man an empty sound. I have 
neither mother to be delighted with 
the reputation of her son, nor wife to 
partake the honours of her husband.’ 
He here says once more what he had 
already said in his Letter to Lord 
Chesterfield (ante, p. 261), and in the 
Preface to the DictioJiary (ante, p. 
297 ). 

‘ Writing to his Birminghanifriend, 
Mr. Hector,on Oct.7,1756, he said:— 
‘ I have been thinking every month of 
coming down into the country, but 
every month has brought its hinder- 
ances. From that kind of melancholy 
indisposition which I had when we 
lived together at Birmingham I have 
never been free, hut have always had 
it operating against my health and 
my life with more or less violence. 
I hope however to see all my friends, 
all that are remaining, in no very 
long time.’ Notes and Queries, 6th 
S. hi. 301. No doubt his constant 
poverty and the need that he was 
under of making ‘provision for the 
day that was passing over him’ had 
had much to do in keeping him from 
a journey to Lichfield. A passage in 
one of his letters shews that fourteen 
years later the stage-coach took 
twenty-six hours in going from Lon¬ 
don to Lichfield. (Piozzi Letters, i. 
5 S.) The return journey was very 
uncertain; for ‘ our carriages,’ he 
wrote, ‘ are only such as pass through 
the place sometimes full and some¬ 
times vacant’ A traveller had to 
watch for a place (ib. p. 51). As 
measured by time London was, in 
1772, one hour farther from Lich¬ 


field than it now is from Mar¬ 
seilles. It is strange, when we con¬ 
sider the long separation between 
Johnson and his mother, that in 
Rasselas, written just after her death, 
he makes Imlac say ;—‘There is 
such communication [in Europe] 
between distant places, that one 
friend can hardly be said to be 
absent from another.’ Rasselas, chap, 
xi. His step-daughter. Miss Porter, 
though for many years she was well 
off, had never been to London. Post, 
March 23, 1776. Nay, according to 
Horace Walpole (Memoirs of the 
Reigfi of George ILL, iv. 327), ‘ George 
III. had never seen the sea, nor ever 
been thirty miles from London at 
the age of thirty-four.’ 

= For the letters written at this 
time by Johnson to his mother and 
Miss Porter, see Appendix B. 

^ Rasselas was published in two 
volumes, duodecimo, and was sold 
for five shillings. It was reviewed in 
the Gent. Mag. for April, and was 
no doubt published in that month. 
In a letter to Miss Porter dated 
March 23, 1759 (See Appendix), 
Johnson says;—‘I am going to 
publish a little story-book, which 
I will send you when it is out.’ I 
may here remark that the Gent. Mag. 
was published at the end of the 
month, or even later. Thus the 
number for April, 1759, contains news 
as late as April 30. The name 
Rasselas Johnson got from Lobo’s 
Voyage to Abyssifiia. On p. 102 of 
that book he mentions ‘Rassela 
Christos, Lieutenant - General to 
Abyssinia; 
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Abyssinia;* concerning the publication of which Sir John 
Hawkins guc.sses vaguely and idly', in.stcad of having taken the 
trouble to inform himself with authentick precision. Not to trouble 
my readcr.s with a repetition of the Knight’s reveries, I have 
to mention, that the late Mr. Strahan the printer told me, that 
Johnson wrote it, that with the profits he might defray the 
cxpcncc of his mothcr’.s funeral, and pay some little debts which 
she had left. lie told Sir Joshua Reynolds that he composed it 
in the evenings of one week, sent it to the prc.ss in portions as 
it was written, and had never since read it over-. Mr. Strahan, 
Mr. Johnston, and Mr, Dodsley purcha.scd it for a hundred 
pounds’, but afterwards jjaid him twenty-five pounds more, when 
it came to a second edition. 

Considering the large sums which have been received for 
compilations, and works requiring not much more genius than 
compilations'^, we cannot but wonder at the very low price which 
he was content to receive for this admirable performance; which, 
tliough he had written nothing else, would have rendered his 
name immortal in the world of literature. None of his writings 
ha.s been so extensively diffused overlCuropc; for it has been 
translated into most, if not all, of the modern languages^. This 
Talc, with all the charms of oriental imagery, and all the force, 
and beauty of which the Fmglish language is capable, leads 
us through the most important scenes of human life, and shews 


Sultan Segued.’ On p. 2 ('j 2 he explains 
the meaning of titc iir.st part of the 
word : ‘'J’liere is now it C’.enerali.s- 
.siino c.slalili.slicd under the title of 
,A’a.r, or C/iirf.' The title still exists. 
Colonel (iordon mentions Kas Ai-ya 
and Has Aloula. 'J'he Rev. W. West, 
in his Jn/rodnclion to Rasselas, p. 
xxxi (Sampson Low and Co.), says :— 
‘The word Ras, whic:h is eominon to 
the Amharie, Arabic, .and Hebrew 
tongues, signifies a bead, and hence 
a prince, chief, or captain. . . . Sola 
Christos means cither “ I’ieture of 
Christ,” or “For the sake of Christ.’” 

' Hawkins’s Johnson, p. 367. 

° Sce/(9^4 June 2, 1781. Finding 
it then accidentally in a chaise witlt 
Mr. Boswell, he road it eagerly. This 


was doubtless long .after his decla¬ 
ration to Sir Joshua Reynolds. Ma- 
i.nNU. 

’ IJaretti told Malone that ‘John¬ 
son insisted on jjart of the money 
being paid immediately, and accord¬ 
ingly received JyiQ. Any other pcr.son 
with the degree of reputation he then 
possessed would have got JiRO for 
that work, but he never understood 
the art of making the most of his 
productions.’ Prior’s Malone, p. 160. 
Some of the other circumstances 
there related by liaretti are not 
correct. 

■' Ilawkcsworth received Jifiooo for 
his revision of Cook’s Voyages ; ^osi. 
May 7,1773. 

.Sec/e-T/, March 4, 1773. 


U.S 
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US that this stage of our being is full of ‘ vanity and vexation 
of spirit'.’ To those who look no further than the present life, 
or who maintain that human nature has not fallen from the 
state in which it was created, the instruction of this sublime 
story will be of no avail. But they who think justly, and feel 
with strong sensibility, will listen with eagerness and admiration 
to its truth and wisdom. Voltaire’s Candide^ written to refute 
the system of Optimism, which it has accomplished with brilliant 
success, is wonderfully similar in its plan and conduct to John¬ 
son’s Rasselas; insomuch, that I have heard Johnson say^, that 
if they had not been publi.shed so closely one after the other 
that there was not time for imitation, it would have been in 
vain to deny that the scheme of that which came latest was 
taken from the other. Though the proposition illustrated by 
both these works was the same, namely, that in our present 
state there is more evil than good, the intention of the writers 
was very different. Voltaire, I am afraid, meant only by wanton 
profaneness to obtain a sportive victory over religion, and to 
discredit the belief of a superintending Providence: Johnson 
meant, by shewing the unsatisfactory nature of things temporal, 
to direct the hopes of man to things eternal. Rasselas, as was 
observed to me by a very accomplished lady, may be considered 
as a more enlarged and more deeply philosophical discourse in 
prose, upon the interesting truth, which in his Vanity of Human 
Wishes he had so successfully enforced in verse. 

The fund of thinking which this work contains is such, that 
almost every sentence of it may furnish a subject of long medi¬ 
tation. I am not satisfied if a year passes without my having 
read it through; and at every perusal, my admiration of the 
mind which produced it is so highly raised, that I can scarcely 
believe that I had the honour of enjoying the intimacy of such a 
man. 


' Ecclesiastes, i. 14. 

° See/cj/. May 16, 1778. It should 
seem that Candide was published in 
the latter half of February 1759. 
Grimm in his letter of March i, 
speaks of its having just appeared. 
‘ M. de Voltaire vient de nous dgayer 
par un petit roman.’ He does not 
mention it in his previous letter of 


Feb. 15. Grimm, Corres. Lit. (edit. 
1829), ii. 296. Johnson’s letter to 
Miss Porter, quoted in the Appendix, 
shows that Rasselas was written 
before March 23 ; how much earlier 
cannot be known. Candide is in the 
May list of books in the Ce 7 it. Mag. 
(pp. 233-5), price 2j. bd., and with it 
two translations, each price is. 6 d. 

I restrain 
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I restrain myself from quoting passages from this excellent 
work, or even referring to them, because I should not Icnow 
what to select, or rather, what to omit. I shall, however, trans¬ 
cribe one, as it shews how well he could state the arguments 
of those who believe in the appearance of departed spirits ; a 
doctrine which it is a mistake to suppose that he himself ever 
positively held'; 

‘ If all your fear be of apparitions, (said the Prince,) I will pro¬ 
mise you safety: there is no danger from the dead; he that is once 
buried will be seen no more. 

‘ That the dead are seen no more, (said Imlac,) I will not under¬ 
take to maintain, against the concurrent and unvaried testimony of 
all ages, and of all nations. There is no people, rude or learned, 
among whom apparitions of the dead are not related and believed. 
This opinion, which prevails^ as far as human nature is diffused, 
could become universal only by its truth; those that never heard of 
one another, would not have agreed in a talc which nothing but ex¬ 
perience can make credible. That it is doubted by single cavillers, 
can very little weaken the general evidence; and some who deny it 
with their tongues, confess it by their fears.’ 

Notwithstanding my high admiration of Rasselas, I will not 
maintain that the ‘ morbid melancholy’’ in Johnson’s constitution 
may not, perhaps, have made life appear to him more insipid 
and unhappy than it generally is; for I am sure that he had less 
enjoyment from it than I have. Yet, whatever additional shade 
his own particular sensations may have thrown on his repre¬ 
sentation of life, attentive observation and close enquiry have 
convinced me, that there is too much of reality in the gloomy 
picture. The truth, however, is, that we judge of the hapiDiness 
and misery of life differently at different times, according to the 
state of our changeable frame. I always remember a remark 
made to- me by a Turkish lady, educated in France, ‘ Ma foi, 
Monsieur, notre honheur depend de la fagon que notre sanp circule! 
This have I learnt from a pretty hard course of experience, and 


’ Stt post, June 13, 1763. 

“ In the original, — ‘which, per¬ 
haps, prevails.’ Rasselas, ch. xxxi. 

’ This is the second time that 
Boswell puts ‘morbid melancholy’ in 
quotation marks (aw/q p. 63). Perhaps 


he refers to a passage in I-Iawkins’s 
Johnson (p. 287), where the author 
speaks of Johnson’s melancholy as 
‘this morbid affection, as he was 
used to call it.’ 


would. 
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344 ' Lhk'pkamtiL' 

would, faun .sincorc lii'UuvoU'nct;, imptcss uihui all whu huiuHU' 
Ihis luidk with a |uTusal, that until a .utcatly ttinvifiiiui is (il)» 
tiiiiu'd, that tlu' prosiuit lifu is an inipfrliTt slatf, and mdy a 
passap:c to a hotlor, if we cninply willi ihr divinr srluMiU' of 
pniga.'ssivc iinprnvcint'nt; and also that it is a part n[ Uic 
inyatei'inuH plan nf I’rnvidcm'u, that inlcllfctual iH'inys must 
'he made petCccl tliaiup,h sufiViinp,there will he a eiintinual 
reciiiTcncc of di.sappointinent and uneasiness, lint if we walk 
with hope in 'the mid-day .sun’ of revelation, our temper and 
di.spoHition will be sueh, that the eninfnrls and enjoyments in 
our way will be relished, while we patiently support the in¬ 
conveniences and pains, .-\fler inueh speeulatitui aiul varuuis 
rcasoninjf.s, I aeknowledpe myself convinced ol the liuth of 
V’^oltaire's conchiskui, font t't'st uu uioihfi' 

lUit we tnust not think toodei-ply; 

‘Where ijinoraiu e i.s lile.s, 'lis lolly to he wise',' 

is, in many resiiects, more than poetic.dly Just, l.el us culliv.ile, 
under the command ofjpiod princiiiles,' 4r t/fx xft/xiifii’tis 

and, its Mr. lUirke once admirably counselled a (.p'ave 
and anxious {fentleman,' live pleas.mtk' 

'I'hc effect of Kttsst'ftts, ami of Johnson’s other moral titles, is 
thu.s beautifully illustrated by Mr. (‘ourtenay ; 

' Impressive truth, in splendiil ficiiim dresl, 

Cheeks the vain wisli, and euliiiN the irotihled lueast; 

O'er the dark mind a light rele.slial throws. 

And sooths the angry passions to repose; 

As oil ctTus’d illumes and smooths the deep. 

When round the Imrk the Kwelling surges swccpl' 

It will he recollecleil, that during; all this year he carrictl 


' ‘ I'l'ifci t thonigh Miireriiigs.’ 
IlfhrnM, ii. lo. 

" I'crlinps the referenep is lo the. 
eoiifliision of /.r Afiuiiti' lommi' H 
Vdl ‘ II rrsolut . . . tie laiv.ev alU-r 
k monik aimiiw H va : ear, ilii il, xi 
lout n'at pas Hen, tout est pass,Me,' 

' (iruy, (hi a /h'stant I'rospeet of 
Eton Co/texf, 

' Johnson writiiiK m Mrs. 'flu ale 


s.-iiil: ' I'h'ite laeti is one of die 
gifiii rules of health.’ I'iossi Letters, 
ii. S5. ‘ It was the mtilio of !i hislio|i 
very einineru for his piety and k"'"! 
works in King fhaiies die .Seiond’s 
reign, Jnsen'i l>eo et taetare " Serve 
fioil iintl he ilieeifnl.'" Aililison's 
Ereehohter, No. .jg. 

’ Literary iiiul Moial Cliarar ter ol 
111’. Johnson. I'loswi.i.i. 


on 
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on his Idler^, and, no doubt, was proceeding, though slowly, in 
his edition of Shakspeare. He, however, from that liberality 
which never failed, when called upon to assist other labourers in 
literature, found time to translate for Mrs. Lennox’s English 
version of Brumoy, ‘ A Dissertation on the Greek Comedy,’f and 
‘ The General Conclusion of the book.’f 

An inquiry into the state of foreign countries was an object 
that seems at all times to have interested Johnson. Hence 
Mr. Newbery found no great difficulty in persuading him to 
write the Introduction* to a collection of voyages and travels 
published by him under the title of The World Displayed ; the 
first volume of which appeared this year, and the remaining 


volumes in subsequent j^ears. 

' This paper was in such high 
estimation before it was collected 
into volumes, that it was seized on 
with avidity by various publishers of 
news-papers and magazines, to en¬ 
rich their publications. Johnson, to 
put a stop to this unfair proceeding, 
wrote for the Universal Chronicle 
the following advertisement; in 
which there is, perhaps, more pomp 
of words than the occasion de¬ 
manded : 

‘London, January 5, 1759. An- 
VERTISEMENT. The proprietors of 
the paper intitled The Idler, having 
found that those essays are inserted 
in the news-papers and magazines 
with so little regard to justice or 
decency, that the Universal Chronicle, 
in which they first appear, is not 
always mentioned, think it necessary 
to declare to the publishers of those 
collections, that however patiently 
they have hitherto endured these 
injuries, made yet more injurious by 
contempt, they have now determined 
to endure them no longer. They 
have already seen essays, for which 
a very large price is paid, transferred, 
with the most shameless rapacity, 
into the weekly or monthly compila¬ 
tions, and their right, at least for 
the present, alienated from them, 
before they could themselves be 


said to enjoy it. But they would not 
willingly be thought to want tender¬ 
ness, even for men by whom no 
tenderness hath been shewn. The 
past is without remedy, and shall be 
without resentment. But those who 
have been thus busy with their 
sickles in the fields of their neigh¬ 
bours, are henceforward to take 
notice, that the time of impunity is 
at an end. Whoever shall, without 
our leave, lay the hand of rapine 
upon our papers, is to expect that we 
shall vindicate our due, by the means 
which justice prescribes, and which 
are warranted by the immemorial 
prescriptions of iionourable trade. 
We shall lay hold, in our turn, on 
their copies, degrade them from the 
pomp of wide margin and diffuse 
typography, contract them into a 
narrow space, and sell them at an 
humble price ; yet not with a view 
of growing rich by confiscations, for 
we think not much better of money 
got by punishment than by crimes. 
We shall, therefore, when our losses 
are repaid, give what profit shall 
remain to the Magdale?is\ for we 
know not who can be more properly 
taxed for the support of penitent 
prostitutes, than prostitutes in whom 
there yet appears neither penitence 
nor shame.’ BOSWELL. 


I would 
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Parenfal (yramiy. 


IA.D.17B0. 


I would iiKcrilK! lo this year' the rollowiUfj k-tlcr to a son of 
one of his early friiuuls at laehfield, Mr. Joseph .Siiupsuii, Uar- 
ri-ster, and aiithour of a tract ciililled AVy/(v7/fW.r o/t the Study oj 
the l.tno, 

•'I'o joSKPll Sl.Ml'SO.N, 

‘ ()K,\a SiK, 

‘ ^’uur father’s incxorahilily not only {(licves Iml aniaws lui'’’: he 
is your father; he was always rucoutUed a wise inau ; imr do I 
reinemher any lliiug hie tiisadvaiuane of his ^ood nature ; hut iu 
his refusal to assist you there is neither f;ood nature, falhethood, nor 
wistloiu. it is the praetiee of ^ootl nature to overlook faults whit h 
have already, hy the eonseiiuent es, punishetl tlie tleliiuiueiit. It is 
natural for a father to think more favouralily llian olheis of liis 


‘ I tliiiik tli.ii diis teller lielunr;-. m 
a later elate, iirnhahly to I'/tiiJ or 
17(1/1. As we le.iMi, /e.i/, April to, 
1776, .Simpson was a hanisler' who 
fell into :i ilissip.'lteil < iiiuse of life.' 
till July .!, I7<'5, Johnson retunls 
that he repaiil liiin ten puine.-is 
whieli he had horriiwetl iu the lile- 
lime of Mrs. Johnson dns wife), lie 
uhai lent him ten Kitit'e-e* more. If 
it rvas in 1750 that Simpson was 
irouhled hy siinill tlehis, it is most 
unlikely that Johnson let six years 
more pass wUltmii repayinK him a 
loan which even then was at least 
of seven years’ alantlinB. Moreover, 
in this letter Johnson writes a ' 1 
have hecn invited, or have invited 
myself, to several parts of the king¬ 
dom.' 'rite only visiiH, it seeimi, that 
he jiaiil helween 1754 1762 were to 
Oxfortl in 175U :iml lo l.iehlield in 
the winter of I7tii 2. After 1762, 
wlieii liis iieiision y.wv. liim means, 
lie linvelletl fiei|iienily. Jlesides all 
this, he .say.s of his step daur'hter; 

‘ I will not iitftmiiiiode my dear 
Luity liy cimiinK to I.ieiilielil, wliile 
Iter [iresent loilKinK is tif tiny use to 
iter.’ Miss 1 ’otter seems to liave 
lived in his house till she had huill 
one for herself. 'IhoUKh his letter 
to her of Jan. to, 1764 (Crokcr's 
tki.wft/, p. 163), shews thill it was 


then liiiihliiip, yet she had not left 
his house on Jan. 14, tytfti (it>. |i. 
r/V. 

' In ilie /ttiM/i/i'/, No, 14K, en- 
tilled ‘The iitielty of p.ireni.il ty- 
I, limy,’ Johnson, after notiuii|4 the 
oppression imlti ted hy the perver¬ 
sion of le(,;.il aulhorily, says: 

‘ I'iipially d.iiiHerons and eipially tie 
ifsialile iire the 1 rneliies often 
exettised in piivale IiUmlies, under 
the veneralile s.mi lion of paii'iital 
anllioiity.' lie eolilinnes ; ' h'.veit 

tlioliKh no coiisideration shoiihl he 
paiti to the great law of sm ial heings, 
iiy with It every imlividual i« com 
nianded in ennsull the happiness o( 
Olliers, yet the. harsh |>arem is less 
to be vindicated llinn any other 
criniinal, because he less provides 
for the liappines* of himself.* See 
!ilso/e,r/, March ay, 1771). A passage 
in one of Uoswell's /Mer.t to 'I'empU 
(p. tit) may also he {luoied here : 
'The time was when surli a letter 
from my father n« the one 1 en 
rlostj would have de(ires,ei| ; hut 
1 am now firm, and, ;is my levered 
friend, Mr, Siunuel Johnson, mieil 
to siiy, I feel (he fnivitiyex of an 
independent humttn heino, ; however, 
it is hard that 1 c.uumt li.tve the pious 
stuisraeliou of lieiiig well with my 
failier.’ 


t hiUlifU ; 
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children ; and it is always wise to give assistance while a little help 
will prevent the necessity of greater. 

‘ If you married imprudently, you miscarried at your own hazard, 
at an age when you had a right of choice. It would be hard if the 
man might not choose his own wife, who has a right to plead before 
the Judges of his country. 

‘ If your imprudence has ended in difficulties and inconveniences, 
you are yourself to support them; and, with the help of a little better 
health, you would support them and conquer them. Surely, that want 
which accident and sickness produces, is to be supported in every region 
of humanity, though there were neither friends nor fathers in the 
world. You have certainly from your father the highest claim of 
charity, though none of right; and therefore I would counsel you to 
omit no decent nor manly degree of importunity. Your debts in the 
whole are not large, and of the whole but a small part is troublesome, 
Small debts are like small shot; they are rattling on every side, and can 
scarcely be escaped without a wound : great debts are like cannon ; of 
loud noise, but little danger. You must, therefore, be enabled to dis¬ 
charge petty debts, that you may have leisure, with security, to struggle 
with the rest. Neither the great nor little debts disgrace you. I am 
sure you have my esteem for the courage with which you contracted 
them, and the spirit with which you endure them. I wish my esteem 
could be of more use. I have been invited, or have invited myself, to 
several parts of the kingdom ; and will not incommode my dear Lucy 
by coming to Lichfield, while her present lodging is of any use to her. 
I hope, in a few days, to be at leisure, and to make visits. Whither I 
shall fly is matter of no importance. A man unconnected is at home 
every where; unless he may be said to be at home no where. I am 
sorry, dear Sir, that where you have parents, a man of your merits 
should not have an home. I wish I could give it you. I am, my 
dear Sir, 

‘ Affectionately yours, 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

He now refreshed himself by an excursion to Oxford, of 
which the following short characteristical notice, in his own 
words, is preserved ;—■ 

1* * in is now making tea for me. I have been in my gown ever 
since I came here’. It was, at my first coming, quite new and 

‘ Perhaps‘Van,’for Vansittart. vately academic in all points : and he 

’ Lord Stowell informs me that wore his gown almost ostentatiously. 
Johnson prided himself in being, Croker. 
during his visits to O.vford, accu- 


handsome, 



The e^reat Cham of iilcrotiire. 


lA.D. 1780. 




hntulsoiuo, I have swum llirice, wliicli I li;i<l disiiseil I'iir inatiy yvai'.s. 
1 luivc iiroposetl In VansittarL', climltiiig over the wall, hut he has 
refused me. Aiul I have ela|i|)ed my hands till they are sere, at Pr. 
Kinn's siieeelP.’ 

Ills no^jro serviutt, Uraiutis Uarher, haviiiy’,’ le(l hint, aiiil been 
sciiiie lime til sett, ruil itressed ;tn has lu'eii stiji|i(ised, hut with liis 
f)\vii Ciinseiil, it appears from :i letter to John Wilkes, h'.st|., from 
Dr. Smollet, lltal his master kindly interested himself in pro¬ 
curing hks release from a sl;ite oi Hie of which Johnson idways 
expressed the utmost ahhorrenee. He siiitl, 'No man wilt he 
a sailor who lias eonlriv.tnee enough to get himself into a jail; 
for being in a ship is being in a jail, with the ehaiiee of being 
drowned V .And at another lime, ‘.A man in it jail has more 
room, better food, and eommonly better eompany'*.' 'I’lie letter 
was :is follows : ■ 

' t liflsf.i, M.in h tf', lyy;. 

' 1 )i:.\u Siu, 

‘I am again your petitioner, in liehall of th.it gnsit t’ltAM' of 
literature, Samuel Johnson, llis hl.u k seiv.inl, whose mime is l■‘rant is 


' hr. Kolieri \’aMsiiiarl, ol die 
amii'iit and rfs|iceialile (.imily of 
that name in Iterkshire. He was 
eminent for learninK and worth, and 
mut'h ejiicemed l>y Dr. Johnson. 
ItOSWKl.t.. Johnson perhnps pro¬ 
posed climbing over tin; wall on the 
day on which ‘ University College 
witnessed hint drink three hottles of 
port wiiliout iieing the worse for it.’ 
Post, April 7, 177K. 

' tkntkman's April, 

1785. lioswia.l., ’flte speech was 
made on July 7, 17511, the last tl.iy of 
‘ the liolcimiiiy of the insuilhiient' of 
the I'.aii of Wesmioreland as Chan¬ 
cellor of the University. Du the: 
3rd ‘ the eeremony hegan with a 
grand procession of iiolilemen, 
doetor.s, it-e., in their proper hahits, 
which passed through .St. Mary's, 
and was there joined by the Musters 
of Arts in their jiroper hahits; and 
from thence proeecded to the great 

rtf* ilifs m til 


li.mi assemliiy of per-.oiis of i|n.dity 
and dislimlioo w.is se.tletl, llt.n had 
ever lieen seen iheie on any 01 ca 
sioii,' .I/./s;. wis, 5.|,s Would 

th.it we h.id some destriptinn of 
Johnson, as, in his new and li.itid- 
some gown, he joined the pioeessioii 
among the .Masters ! .See unto, p, 

'Jtmriitil0/a /twr to Pio/foMiPf, 
3 d edit. p. iy< [Aug, ,)i |. llte.wi I.I.. 
't'he ehanee of death fiom disease 
would seem also to have hern 
greater on the ship ih.in in a jail. 
In 7 '/io /i/tor (No, jUj johiison esii- 
mates that one in four of die pii-amers 
dies every year. In his Review of 
Hallway's /'.'wt/y on 7 V>> (Ha/i-i, vi. 
31) he si.alrs that he is told di.it ‘of 
the live or sis hundred seamen sent 
to China, sometimes half, t oimnoniy 
a third pari, jierish in the uiy.ige.’ 
See /(«/, April iti, 1778. 

/M/. p. 251 [.Sept. ajj. Htiswi l.i.. 

^ In niy first edition tliis word w.ts 

ttrinfr*/] I'inttn fiu !t rttiitu* iru iti rtiim 
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Barber, has been pressed on board the Stag Frigate, Captain Angel, 
and our lexicographer is in great distress. He says the boy is a 
sickly lad, of a delicate frame, and particularly subject to a malady in 
his throat, which renders him very unfit for his Majesty’s service. 
You know what manner of animosity the said Johnson has against 
you'; and I dare say you desire no other opportunity of resenting 
it than that of laying him under an obligation. He was humble 
enough to desire my assistance on this occasion, though he and I 
were never cater-cousins; and I gave him to understand that I would 
make application to my friend Mr. Wilkes, who, perhaps, by his interest 
with Dr. Hay and Mr. Elliot, might be able to procure the discharge of 
his lacquey. It would be superfluous to say more on the subject, which 
I leave to your own consideration; but I cannot let slip this oppor¬ 
tunity of declaring that I am, with the most inviolable esteem and 
attachment, dear Sir, 

‘ Your affectionate, obliged, humble servant, 

‘T. Smollet.’ 


Mr. Wilkes, who upon all occasions has acted, as a private 
gentleman, with most polite liberality, applied to his friend Sir 
George Hay, then one of the Lords Commissioners of the Ad¬ 
miralty; and Francis Barber was discharged, as he has told me. 


animadverted on Dr. Smollet’s ignor¬ 
ance ; for which let me propitiate 
the manes of that ingenious and 
benevolent gentleman. Chum was 
certainly a mistaken reading for 
Cham, the title of the Sovereign of 
Tartary, which is well applied to 
Johnson, the Monarch of Literature ; 
and was an epithet familiar to Smol¬ 
let. See Roderick Random, chap. 
56. For this correction I ant in¬ 
debted to Lord Palmerston, whose 
talents and literary acquirements 
accord well with his respectable 
pedigree of TEMPLE. Boswell. 

After the publication of the second 
edition of this work, the authotir was 
■ furnished by Mr. Abercrombie, of 
Philadelphia, with the copy of a letter 
written by Dr. John Armstrong, the 
poet, to Dr. Smollet at Leghornc, 
containing the following paragraph : 
—‘ As to the K. Bench patriot, it is 


hard to say from what motive he 
published a letter of yours asking- 
some trifling favour of him in behalf 
of somebody, for whom the great 
Cham of literature, Mr. Johnson, 
had interested himself.’ Malone. 
In the first edition Boswell had said; 
—‘ Had Dr". Smollet been bred at an 
English University, ho would have 
known that a chum is a student who 
lives with another in a chamber 
common to them both. A chu 7 n of 
literature is nonsense.’ 

' In a note to that piece of bad 
book-making, Almon’s Memoirs of 
Wilkes (i. 47), this allusion is thus 
explained:—‘A pleasantry of Mr. 
Wilkes on that passage in J ohnson’s 
Grammar of the English To 7 igue, 
prefixed to the Dictiosiary —sel¬ 
dom, perhaps never, begins any but 
the first syllable.’” For this ‘pleasan¬ 
try ’ sec a 7 ite, p. 300. 
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Life in Inner Temple-lane, 

without any wish of his own. He found his old master in 
Chambers in the Inner Temple’, and returned to his service. 

What particular new scheme of life Johnson had in view this 
year, I have not discovered; but that he meditated one of some 
sort, is clear from his private devotions, in which we find®, 'the 
change of outward things which I am now to make;’ and, ‘Grant 
me the grace of thy Holy Spirit, that the course which I am now 
beginning may proceed according to thy laws, and end in the 


enjoyment of thy favour.’ But 
external or visible changed 

' Mr. Croker says that he was not 
discharged till June 1760. Had he 
been discharged at once he would 
have found Johnson moving from 
Gough Square to Staple Inn ; for in 
a letter to Miss Porter, dated March 
23) 17 S 9 ) given in the Appendix, 
Johnson said :—‘ I have this day 
moved my things, and! you are now 
to direct to me at Staple Inn.’ 

’ ‘Prayers and Meditations,, pp. 30 
[39] and 40. Boswell. 

^ ‘ I have left off housekeeping’ 
wrote Johnson to Langton on Jan. 9, 
1759. Murphy p. go), writing 
of the beginning of the year 1759, 
says ;—‘ Johnson now found it neces¬ 
sary to retrench his expenses. He 
gave up his house in Gough Square. 
Mrs. Williams, went into lodgings 
[Seejiost, July i, 1763]. He retired 
to Gray’s-Inn, [he had first moved to 
Staple Inn], and soon removed to 
chambers in the Inner Temple-lane, 
where he lived in poverty, total idle¬ 
ness, and the pride of litei-ature, 
Mag?ii stat nominis umbra. Mr. 
Fitzherbert used to say that he paid 
a morning visit to Johnson, intend¬ 
ing from his chambers to send a 
letter into the city; but, to his great 
surprise, he found an authour by pro¬ 
fession without pen, ink, or paper.’ 
(It was Mr. Fitzherbert, who sent 
Johnson some wine. See ante, p. 
305, note 2. See alsoyfoj/. Sept. 15, 
1777). Tfie following documents 


he did not, in fact, mtikc any 


confirm .Murphy’s statement of John¬ 
son’s poverty at this time: 

‘May 19, 1759. 

‘ I promise to pay to Mr. N ewbery 
the sum of forty-two pounds, nine¬ 
teen shillings, and ten pence on 
demand, value received. ^42 ig 10. 

‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘ March 20, 1760. 

‘ I promise to pay to Mr. Nevvbery 
the sum of thirty pounds upon de¬ 
mand. ^30 o o. 

‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 

In 1751 he had thrice borrowed 
money of Newbery, but the total 
amount of the loans was only four 
guineas. Prior’s Goldsmith, i. 340. 
With Johnson’s want of pen, ink, and 
paper we may compare the account 
that he gives of Savage’s destitution 
{M^orhs, viii. iir):—‘Nor had he 
any other conveniences for study 
than the fields or the streets allowed 
him; there he used to walk and 
form his speeches, and afterwards 
step into a shop, beg for a few 
moments the use of the pen and ink, 
and write down what he had com¬ 
posed upon paper which he had 
picked up by accident.’ Hawkins 
{Li/e, p. 383) says that Johnson’s 
chambers were two doors down the 
Inner Temple Lane. ‘ I have been 
told,’ he continues, ‘ by his neighbour 
at the corner, that during the time 
he dwelt there, more inquiries were 

At 
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At this time, there being a competition among the architects 
of London to be employed in the building of Blackfriars-bridge, 
a question was very warmly agitated whether semicircular or 
elliptical arches were preferable. In the design offered by Mr. 
Mylnc the elliptical form was adopted, and therefore it was the 
great object of his rivals to attack it. Johnson’s regard for his 
friend Mr. Gwyn induced him to engage in this controversy 
against Mr. Mylnc'; and after being at considerable pains to 


made at his shop for Mr. Johnson, 
tlian for all the inhabitants put 
together of both the Inner and 
Middle Temple.’ In a court opening 
out of Fleet Street, Goldsmith at this 
very time was still more miserably 
lodged. In the beginning of March 
1759, Percy found him ‘employed in 
writing his Enquiry into Polite 
J^earning in a wretched dirty room, 
in which there was but one chair, 
and when he from civility offered it 
to his visitant, himself was obliged 
to sit in the window.’ Goldsmith's 
Misc. Works, i. 61. 

' Sir John Hawkins {Life, p. 373) 
has given a long detail of it, in that 
manner vulgarly, but significantly, 
called rigmarole; in which, amidst 
an ostentatious exhibition of arts and 
artists, he talks of ‘ proportions of 
a column being taken from that of 
the human figure, and adjusted by 
Nature —masculine and feminine— 
in a man, scsqidoctave of the head, 
and in a woman scsquinonal; ’ nor 
has he failed to introduce a jargon 
of musical terms, which do not seem 
much to correspond with the subject, 
but serve to make up the hetero¬ 
geneous mass. To follow the Knight 
through all this, would be an useless 
fatigue to myself, and not a little 
disgusting to my readers. 1 shall, 
therefore, only make a few remarks 
upon his statement.—I-Ie seems to 
exult in having detected Johnson in 
procuring ‘from a person eminently 
skilled in Mathematicks and the 
principles of architecture, answers 


to a string of questions drawn up by 
himself, touching the comparative 
strength of semicircular and elliptical 
arches.’ Now I cannot conceive 
how Johnson could have acted more 
wisely. Sir John complains that the 
opinion of that excellent mathema¬ 
tician, Mr. Thomas Simpson, did 
not preponderate in favour of the 
semicircular arch. But he should 
have known, that however eminent 
Mr. Simpson was in the higher parts 
of .abstract mathematical science, he 
was little versed in mixed and 
practical mechanicks. Mr. Muller, 
of Woolwich Academy, the scholas- 
tick father of all the great engineers 
which this countiy has employed for 
forty years, decided the question by 
declaring clearly in favour of the 
elliptical arch. 

It is ungraciously suggested, that 
Johnson’s motive for opposing Mr, 
Mylne’s scheme may have been his 
prejudice .against him as a native of’ 
North Britain; when, in truth, as 
has been stated, he gave the aid of 
his able pen to a friend, who was one 
of the candidates; and so far was he 
from having any illiberal antipathy 
to Mr. Mylne, that he afterwards 
lived with that gentleman upon very 
agreeable terms of acquaintance, and 
dined with him at his house. Sir 
John Hawkins, indeed, gives full 
vent to his own prejudice in abusing 
Blackfriars bridge, calling it ‘an 
edifice, in which beauty and symmetry 
are in vain sought for ; by which the 
citizens of London have perpetuated 

study 
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Blackfriars-bridg e. 
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Study the subject, he wrote three several letters in the Gazetteer^ 
in opposition to his plan. 

If it should be remarked that this was a controversy which 
lay quite out of Johnson’s way, let it be remembered, that after 
all, his employing his powers of reasoning and eloquence upon a 
subject which he had studied on the moment, is not more strange 
than what we often observe in lawyers, who, as Quicqnid aguni 
homines'" is the matter of law-suits, are sometimes obliged to 
pick up a temporary knowledge of an art or science, of which 
they understood nothing till their brief was delivered, and 
appear to be much masters of it. In like manner, members 
of the legislature frequently introduce and expatiate upon sub¬ 
jects of which they have informed themselves for the occasion. 

1760: TETAT. 51].—In 1760 he wrote An Address of the 
Painters to George III. on his Accession to the Throne of these 


their own disgrace, and subjected a 
whole nation to the reproach of 
foreigners.’ Whoever has contem¬ 
plated, Ilacido htmine [Horace, Odes, 
iv. 3, 2], this stately, elegant, and airy 
structure, which has so fine an effect, 
especially on approaching the capital 
on that quarter, must wonder at such 
unjust and ill-tempered censure; and 
I appeal to all foreigners of good 
taste, whether this bridge be not one 
of the most distinguished ornaments 
of London. As to the stability of 
the fabrick, it is certain that the City 
of London took every precaution to 
have the best Portland stone for it; 
but as this is to befoundinthequarries 
belonging to the publick, under the 
direction of the Lords of theTreasiu'y, 
it so happened that parliamentary 
interest, which is often the bane of 
fair pursuits, thwarted their endea¬ 
vours. Notwithstanding this disad¬ 
vantage, it is well known that not 
only has Blackfriars-bridge never 
sunk either in its foundation or in its 
arches, which were so much the sub¬ 
ject of contest, but any injuries which 
it has suffered from the effects of 
severe frosts have been already, in 


some measure, repaired with sounder 
stone, and every necessary renewal 
can be completed at a moderate ex¬ 
pence. Boswf.t.l. Horace Walpole 
mentions an ineffectual application 
made by the City to Parliament in 
1764 ‘for more money for their new 
bridge at Blackfriars,’ when Dr, Hay, 
one of the Lords of the Admiralty, 
‘abused the Common Council, whose 
late behaviour, he said, entitled them 
to no favour.’ Walpole’s Memoirs of 
the Reign 0/ George III, i. 390. The 
late behaviour was the part taken by 
the City in Wilkes’s case. It was the 
same love of liberty no doubt that lost 
the City the Portland stone. Smollett 
goes out of the way to praise his 
brother-Scot, Mr. Mylne, in Humphry 
Clinker —‘a party novel written,’ says 
Horace Walpole, ‘ to vindicate the 
Scots’ {Reig 7 i of George III, iv. 
328). In the letter dated- May 29, 
he makes Mr. Bramble say:—‘ The 
Bridge at Blackfriars is a noble 
monument of taste and public spirit 
—I wonder how they stumbled upon 
a work of such magnificence and 
utility.’ 

‘ Juvenal, Sat. i. 85. 

Kingdoms, 
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Kingdoms,■\ which no monarch ever' ascended with more sincere 
congratulations from his people. Two generations of foreign 
princes had prepared their minds to rejoice in having again 
a King, who gloried in being ‘ born a Briton'.’ He also wrote 
for Mr. Baretti the Dedicationf of his Italian and English 
Dictionary, to the Marquis of Abreu, then Envoy-Extraordinary 
from Spain at the Court of Great Britain. 

Johnson was now either very idle, or very busy with his 
Shakspcare; for I can find no other publick composition by him 


e.xccpt an Introduction to the pi 
cloathing the French Prisoners 

‘ ‘ Born and educated in this 
country, I glory in the name of 
Briton,’—George 111 ’.s first speech to 
his Parliament. It appears from the 
Hardwicke Papers, writes the editor 
of the Part. Hist. (xv. 982), that after 
the draft of the Speech had been 
settled by the cabinet, these words 
and those that came next were added 
in the King’s own hand. Wilkes in 
his Dedication of Mortimer post. 
May 15, ryyd) asserted that ‘these 
endearing words, “ Born, &:c.,” were 
permitted to be seen in the royal 
orthograpliy of Britain for Briton.’ 
Ahnon’s Works, i. 84. 

” In this Introductioii ( Works, vi. 
14S) Johnson answers objections 
that had been raised against the 
relief. ‘ We know that for the 
prisoners of war there i.s no legal 
provision ; we see their distress and 
are certain of its cause ; wc know 
that they arc poor and naked, and 
poor and naked without a crime. . . . 
The opponents of this charity must 
allow it to be good, and will not 
easily prove it not to be the best. 
That charity is best of which the 
consequences are most extensive; 
the relief of enemies has a tendency 
to unite mankind in fraternal affec¬ 
tion.’ The Committee for which 
Johnson’s paper was written began 
its work in Dec. 1759. In the pre¬ 
vious October Wesley records in his 


■oceedings of the Committee for 
” ;* one of the many proofs that 

Journal (ii. 461):—‘I walked up to 
Knowle, a mile from Bristol, to 
see the French prisoners. Above 
eleven hundred of them, we were 
informed, were confined in that little 
place, without anything to lie on but 
a little dirty straw, or anything to 
cover them but a few foul thin rags, 
cither by day or night, so that they 
died like rotten sheep. I was much 
affected, and preached in the evening 
onAhWttJxxiii.p.’ Money was atonce 
contributed, and clothing bought. ‘It 
was not long before contriljutions 
were set on foot in various parts 
of the Kingdom.’ On Oct. 24 of 
the following year he records:— ‘ I 
visited the French prisoners at 
Knowle, and found many of them 
almost naked again.’ Ib. hi. 23. 
‘The prisoners,’ wrote H u mo {Private 
Corres. p. 55), ‘received food from 
the public, but it was thought that 
their own friends would supply them 
with clothes, which, however, was 
found after some time to be neglected. 
The cry arose that the brave and 
gallant men, though enemies, were 
perishing with cold in prison ; a 
subscription was set on foot; great 
sums were given by all ranks of 
people; and, notwithstanding the 
national foolish prejudices against' 
the French, a remarkable zeal every¬ 
where appeared for this charity. I 
am afraid that M. Rousseau could 
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Mary Queen of Scots. 
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he was ever awake to the calls of humanity; and an account 
which he gave in the Gentleman’s Magazine of Mr. Tytler’s 
acute and able vindication of Mary Queen of Scots.* The 
generosity of Johnson’s feelings shines forth in the following 
sentence:— 

‘It has now been fashionable, for near half a century, to defame 
and vilify the house of Stuart, and to exalt and magnify the reign 
of Elizabeth. The Stuarts have found few ’ apologists, for the dead 
cannot pay for praise; and who will, without reward, oppose the tide 
of popularity? Yet there remains still among us, not wholly extin¬ 
guished, a zeal for truth, a desire of establishing right in opposition 
to fashionh’ 

In this year I have not discovered a single private letter 
written by him to any of his friends. It should seem, however, 
that he had at this period a floating intention of writing a 
history of the recent and wonderful successes of the British arms 
in all quarters of the globe; for among his resolutions or memo¬ 
randums, September 18, there is, ‘Send for books for Hist, of 
VVar“.’ How much is it to be regretted that this intention was 


not have produced many parallel 
instances among his heroes, the 
Greeks; and still fewer among the 
Romans.’ Baretti, in his Journey 
from London to Genoa (i. 62, 66), 
after telling how on all foreigners, 
even on a Turk wearing a turban, 
‘ the pretty appellation of Fretich dog 
was liberally bestowed by the London 
rabble,’ continues:—‘ I have seen the 
populace of England contribute as 
many shillings as they could spai'e 
towards the maintenance of the 
French prisoners ; and I liave heard 
an universal shout of joy when their 
parliament voted yj 100,000 to the 
Portuguese on hearing of the tre¬ 
mendous earthquake.’ 

' Johnson’s Works, vi. 81. See 
Boswell’s Hebrides, Aug. 16, 1773, 
where Johnson describes Maiy as 
‘ such a Queen as eveiy man of any 
gallantry of spirit would have sacri¬ 
ficed his life for.’ ‘ There are,’ wrote 
Hume, ‘three events in our history 


which may be regarded as touch¬ 
stones of party-men. An English 
Whig who asserts the reality of 
the popish plot, an Irish Catholic 
who denies the massacre in 1641, 
and a Scotch Jacobite who maintains 
the innocence of Queen Mary, must 
be considered as men beyond the 
reach of argument or reason, and 
must be left to their prejudices.’ 
History of England, ed. 1802, v. 
504. 

” Praya's and Meditations, p. 42. 
Boswell. The following is his 
entiy on this day;— 

‘ 1760, Sept. 18. 

Resolved D [eo] j [uvante] 

To combat notions of obligation. 
To apply to study. 

To reclaim imagination. 

To consult the resolves on Tetty’s 
coffin. [In a prayer made less 
than a month after his wife’s 
death he mentions ‘thepurposes 
which I recorded in thy sight, 
not 
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not fulfilled. Hi.s majestick expression would have carried 
down to the latest posterity the glorious achievements of his 
count'ry with the same fervent glow which they produced on the 
mind at the time. He would have been under no temptation to 
deviate in any degree from truth, which he held very sacred, or 
to take a licence, which a learned divine told me he once seemed, 
in a conversation, jocularly to allow to historians. 

‘ There are (said he) inexcusable lies, and consecrated lies. For 
instance, we are told that on the arrival of the news of the unfor¬ 
tunate battle of Fontenoy, every heart beat, and eveiy eye was in 
tears. Now we know that no man eat his dinner the worse', but 
there should have been all this concern; and to say there was^ 
(smiling) may be reckoned a consecrated lie.’ 

This year Mr. Murphy, having thought himself ill-treated by 
the Reverend Dr. Francklin, who was one of the writers of The 
Critical Review, published an indignant vindication in A 
Poetical Epistle to Samuel Jolmson, A.M. in which he com¬ 
pliments Johnson in a just and elegant manner : 

‘ Transcendant Genius ! whose prolifick vein 
Ne’er knew the frigid poet’s toil and pain; 

To whom Ai'ollo opens all his store. 

And every Muse presents her sacred lore; 

Say, pow’rful Johnson, whence thy verse is fraught 
With so much grace, such energy of thouglu; 

Whether thy Juvenal instructs the age 
In chaster numbers, and new-points his rage; 

Or fair Irene secs, alas ! too late 
FIcr innocence exchang’d for guilty state; 

AVhatc’er you write, in every golden line 
Sublimity and elegance combine; 

Thy nervous phrase impresses every soul, 

While harmony gives rapture to the whole.’ 


when she lay dead before me.’ 
li. p. 12.] 

To rise early. 

To study religion. 

To go to church. 

To drink less strong liquors. 

To keen a iournal. 


is to be done to-morrow. 

Rise as early as I can. 

Send for books for Hist, of War. 
Put books in order. 

Scheme of life.’ 

' S&epost, Oct. 19, 1769, and May 
il. 178^. for lohnson’s measure of 
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■^56 Arthur Murphy. 

Attain, tdu-arils llu; foiiclu-suin : 

‘Tlitiu thi'H, my frioml, whn scfSt llic tlmg'niiis strilc 
In \vhifl» sdiiu' tU'innn bills nu' |itnngc my lilc, 

'I'd tlif Aimian I'dimt ilitn l my (i rt, 

Say whm' llie Nine thy luiu-ly musiny,s nx nl i* 

Where warbles tn thy ear the sai led thnmi;, 

'I'hy mural sense, thy tlignity nl stin|< ? 

'rell, fur yiiii can, by what um-rnuK art 
You wake in liner leelinn'i every hear!; 

In eaeh brifthl pane some truth iinimtlant yiive, 

And bid to luinre times thy kAMUti tt live',' 

I take this opjidiluiiity In relate the iiiaimer in whieh at 
tu'([n:tintanee first einiuneiued betneen l>i. JhIiiimiii aiul Mr 
Murphy. Ihirin*; the [iiiblitalitin cl' 7'/v (iruy's tun 'Jourutil 
a periiidieal paper whieh was sueees‘.rnlly earrieil mi by Mr 
Murphy'aliine, when a veiy yniiii;; man, he It.tppened tn be ii 
the Cdunlry with Mr. I•■|lllle; and Imviii;; iiieiitimied fh.it he wa> 
oblipied Id tpi td lanulmi in mder td pet re.uly Im the press mu 
(if the nuinbers uf that ‘Jfiuthit, htmte said fi» him, ' \’nii neei 
not po dll that .•^l■|•mml, Here is a hVcin li iii.ip.t^'iiie, in wlih 1 
yuii will find a very pretty diieiit.il t.de; translate that, and sent 
it to yinir printer.' Mr. Murphy h.ivinp read the t.tle, wai 
hiphly pleased with it, and lullnwed h'nnte's iidviee. When ht 
returned Ui Idwn, this tale was puinted nut tu him in Y‘/h 
Rambler, from whence It liad been tr.mslated inlu the h'reiiel 
niapazine. Mr. Murphy then wailed upmi Juhnsmt. tn explaii 
this curiciu.s incident. His talents, literature, and |>eiitlem.m liki 
tnannc;r.S| were .snun perceived by Jtihnsun, and a fiiend-.hiii ww 
funned which was never brnken’’. 


‘ Mr. I ■i nker puiimi mil llml 
Wiiipliy'h was an iiiiiiatinii 

of Iluileau’s l-.pllre •) 

“ 'file paper iiieiuimieil in the 
text is No. Jit Ilf tlie sri'iiiitl series of 
the lirn/s hin Jrunutl, puhlislieil 
on June 15. 175.I: whiih is a iians- 
latioii fi'imi ihe Krem h version uf 
Johnsiiii'H Rambkr, No. njit. Ma- 
l.ciNlC Mrs. l’imi*i reltiies how 
Murphy 'used to tell before Johnson 
of the lir^t time llicy met. He found 


luir friend mil tovetrd vdtli nuot, liki 
ti I hiliitiey swrejier, in a tilde fiKiiil 
with an intoleralile lie.il .tint sit.itigi 
smell, .ft if he liail lieeii a» imj; biintj 
in the AUhymtU, makiiiK ailin 
"t!oiiie, lome," hays iJr. Johnson 
" dear .Mur. the sinry is lilat k ennuj,'! 
now j and it w.is a very happy tl.e 
for me that titmiKlu you litsi m ni; 
liiuwe, and a very happy iiiisiaki 
Jihutil die AViwWr/ r."* I'liK^i’s/i«r< 
p. 335. Murphy i(uoie*i lier at i ouiii 

' Tt 
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‘To Bennet Langton, Esq., at Langton, near Spilsby, 
Lincolnshire. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘You that travel about the world, have more materials for letters, 
than I who stay at home; and should, therefore, write with frequency 
equal to your opportunities. I should be glad to have all England 
surveyed by you, if 3'ou would impart your observations in narratives as 
agreeable as your last. Knowledge is always to be wished to those who 
can communicate it well. While you have been riding and running, 
and seeing the tombs of the learned, and the camps of the valiant, I 
have only staid at home, and intended to do great things, which I have 
not done. Beau‘ went away to Cheshire, and has not yet found his 
way back. Chambers passed the vacation at Oxford. 

‘ I am very sincerely solicitous for the preservation or curing of Mr. 
Langton’s sight, and am glad that the chirurgeon at Coventry gives him 
so much hope. Mr. Sharpe is of opinion that the tedious maturation 
of the cataract is a vulgar errour, and that it may be removed as 
soon as it is formed. This notion deserves to be considered ; -I doubt 
whether it be universally true; but if it be true in some'eases, and those 
cases can be distinguished, it may save a long and uncomfortable 
'delay. 

‘ Of dear Mrs. Langton you give me no account; which is the less 
friendly, as you know how highly I think of her, and how much I 
interest myself in her health. I suppose you told her of my opinion, 


Murphy’s Johnson, p. 79. See also 
post, 1770, where Dr. Maxwell re¬ 
cords in his Collectanea how Johnson 
‘ very much loved Arthur Mui'phy.’ 
Miss Burney thus describes him ;— 
‘ He is tall and well-made, has a very 
gentlemanlike appearance, and a 
cpiietness of manner upon his first 
address that to me is very pleasing. 
His face looks sensible, and his 
deportment is perfectly easy and 
polite.’ A few days later she records: 
—‘ Mr. Murphy was the life Of the 
party ; he was in good spirits, and 
extremely entertaining; he told a 
million of stories admirably well.’ 
Mine. D’Arblay’s Diary, i. 195, 210. 
Rogers, who knew Murphy well, says 
that ‘ towards the close of his lift, 
till he received a nension of fnaa 


from the King, he was in great 
pecuniary difficulties. He had eaten 
himself out of every tayern from the 
other side of Temple-Bar to the west 
end of the town.’ ■ He owed Rogers 
a large sum of money, which he 
never repaid. ‘ He assigned over to 
me the whole of his works ; and I 
soon found that he had already dis- 
, posed of them to a bookseller. One 
thing,’ Rogers continues, ‘ ought to 
be remembered to his honour; an 
actress with whom he had lived be¬ 
queathed to him all her property, 
but he gave up every farthing of it to 
her relations.’ He was pensioned in 
1803, and he died in 1805. Rogers’s 
Table-Talk, p. 106. 

‘ Topham Beaucicrk, Esq. Bos¬ 
well. 


/ //. f S/t!,' Hittil. 


fA.Ii 1701. 




[tiul liki'Wihi; .siip|ii*.i- il w.i*. tmt luilnwnl , hinvi tii, 1 • 4 ill in lu vc it to 
Ih' right. 

‘ I .rl me Itr.li (iinti \iiit tt!ti ou r \i'u .>!<•, nr uls.ifin r tnti tin: 

(Idilij;: «lu'tlicl yoti w.iihIii m -.it -tiil, it..-.. i.i m.ikr Ixmtitks', 

|il:iy witli your si'.tif. n( inn*..- ih uintii I will tr|| yiui lliy 

hill ('I'.s', ol .Slu tiibnwlm ,il ihi-. iii -t.iiit i-. |'!,u mg. l'.tfi*. .on! li.is iilic.uly 
jiliiyyil Rit li.irtl twin*, llo l(.u! iiintr lim unit ih.m the first 

iiiglit, and will make, I liilu yi', a Kuml tiguu- m ihr whnh-, thmigli hj. 
laiills M'yin lo Ik.' yr ry iii.my; f.mni' nf ii.iiiit.il drlii u-m ,md Mnuf oi 
lalmrioiis ulh'ilation, Ilf li.is, 1 liimU, im j'nttii ot a^•.UlIlmg fiilu'i 
lluU dignity or fli'K-ini'f will! li mkhc iin-n, uh.i h.nf liislc nt «iih« r ir 
c'otinuon lilc, ran fslnliii mi ihf ••i.igf, tli*. vimi whi-n '.iiauinl ii 
nniilfUhing. and wlu n Imv i. not .dw.o’i Inaid, Ur .i riii-. lu dunk lot 
nuu h on thr andu inv, and tutn.. hi-' tan- n>.> nliru !.» iln- g.dU tn'. 

‘lloWfVfi, 1 wi'.li hnuttvll , and ainmij; nllni ji.iunr., Itii.ui.r 1 Uki 

his wil'f k 

‘ Makf hai.lf to vyiitc to, ih n .'■hi, 

’ Voui nto'.l .ilift tioiiatf M-uant, 

• 'Sam. Imiinmin.’ 

‘Oct. t.‘>‘, t;*<N..' 


17^11 ; d-fAl. jolmsnii ,i|i|(f.tc. I<* iuitf don 

link', lit' W.IS .still, 110 tlulllil. [iloi ffdlllj* ill 111 '* fdllioll I 
vSV/i'/X'.v/f'rrrr; Inil what advaiui". hr iii.nlc in il t.tniint lir.istt't 
tainctl. lit’ cfilaiiily \ya’. at tin'-* liiiif not aftivo; lot in hi 
scrupulnuH tixaiiiinalioii of hiin'.i !l on hia-.ti r ru*. ho l.nm iils, i 
his loo rigorous mi«k' of ifiisniin}; hi** own timdtn I. that hi 
life, since the comrnimion of the iirardini; I'.asifi, liad hit- 
‘ (liHsipnted and useless'.' He, however, eontriiinlrd this ye,i 
the I’rcface* to Roll’.s Dktimary ttf Trmk anti (ewwe/t 


' I'.ssays with vhiii title, written 
nhdut this lime hy Mr. latnglini, hut 
nut (mhlishwl. lUiswi-t.i.. 

'Ultimas Sheridan, horn I7,',i, 
died lyliH. lie was the sun of .Swift's 
friend, iiiul the father of K. It. .She¬ 
ridan (wlin was bom in 1751), and 
the great-itrciit-grandfathcr of the 
present liiarl of Duirerin. 

’ Sheridan was acting in U.yrrii k's 
Company, Kcnerally on the nights 
on which Cuirriek did not ajipear. 
Davies's (Jam'd\ i. styj. Johnson 
criticises hi,s reading, /w/, April 


If!, lyfi !• 

* Mrs, .Sheridan w.c. aiiituiui 
dfer«ii/ri o/'d/»‘u .SrJiuy 
a luivfl of gie.d inem. and of umi 
olliei piciC'i. .‘.ee licr th.ir.litt 
/t'f/, hrgtmiirig ttf lyt, j, IJicayt 1.1 

' f’rtwri umi (1. .| 

luiwvn t., ‘1761. K,isU-r M\r. Sin 
the coinrmmittri <if l.ni Ca aet I h.i 
leil a life so di-isipaleil .itid nselc 
and my tt rnuir * and jici jileniics ha 
so imirh iin teased, th.it 1 am iiinl 
great tlcjirfuatm aiul tlistumag 
niciu.’ 
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in which he di.splays such a clear and comprehensive knowledge 
of the subject, as might lead the reader to think that its authour 
liad devoted all his life to it. I asked him whether he knew 
much of Rolt, and of his work. ‘ Sir, (said he) I never saw the 
man, and never read the book. The booksellers wanted a Pre¬ 
face to a Dictionary of Trade and Commerce. I knew very well 
what such a Dictionary should be, and I wrote a Preface accord¬ 
ingly.’ Rolt, who wrote a great deal for the booksellers, was, 
as Johnson told me, a singular characterh Though not in the 
least acquainted with him, he used to say, ‘ I am just come from 
Sam. Johnson.’ This was a sufficient specimen of his vanity and 
impudence. But he gave a more eminent proof of it in our 
sister kingdom, as Dr. Johnson informed me. When Akenside’s 
Pleasures of the Imagination first came out, he did not put his 
name to the poem. Rolt went over to Dublin, published an 
edition of it, and put his own name to it. Upon the fame of 
this he lived for several months, being entertained at the best 
tables as ‘the ingenious Mr. Rolt“.’ His conversation indeed, did 
not discover much of the fire of a poet; but it was recollected, 
that both Addison and Thomson were ecjually dull till excited 
by wine. Akensidc having been informed of this imposition, 
vindicated his right by publishing the poem with its real au- 
thour’s name. Several instances of such literary fraud have been 
detected. The Reverend Dr. Campbell, of St. Andrew’s, wrote 
An Enquiry into the original of Moral Virtue, the manuscript of 
which he sent to Mr. Innes, a clergyman in England, who was 
his countryman and accjuaintance. Innes j^ublished it with his 
own name to it; and before the imposition was discovered, 
obtained considerable promotion, as a reward of his merits 

' Sec lost, April 6, 1775. but, that the poem being tlton anony- 

“ I have had inquiry made in Ire- mous, Rolt acquiesced in its being 
land as to this story, but do not find attributed to him in conversation, 
it recollected there. I give it on the Boswell. 

authority of Dr. Johnson, to which ^ I have both the books. Innes 
may be added tliat of the Bio- was the clergyman who brouglit 
graphical Dictionary, and Biogra- Psalmanazar to England, and was 
phiaDramaiicaj in both of which it an accomplice in his extraordinary 
has stood many years. Mr. Malone fiction. Boswell. It was in 1728 
■observes, that the truth,probably is, that Innes, who was a Doctor of 
not that an erliiinn was nnblishcd Divinitv and Preacher-Assistant at 
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The: cclcliraU'd Dr. lhi}'.h Hlair, :iiul his fnn-.in Mr. Dctnije 
Ihutualiiu', wlu'ii .stiulfiits in ilivinily, ututi* a [kicim, cniiilfd, 
'/’//<'A>‘.vw/vvi 7/(<«, fdpifs of svhii'li \st ic Ii.uuIihI alioul in inaini- 
.script. 'I'hty were, at leiipdl'i very iniuli ■^•in pri-.etl to see a 
pompous edition of it in folio, dedie.ited to tiu- I'litu-fss 1 towaj^er 
of Wales, by a Dr, Doi 4 ;las, as his own. .Some jf.ns apo a 
little luwel, entitled 77/r‘ d/n// e//></%;. w.is a-.-anned by Mr. 
I'lccles, a youn^ Irish eleryyman, who w.is alteiu.mls ilrowned 
near Hath*. He hail been at the p.iiiis to Ir.inseribe the whole 
book, with blollit 4 ;s. interlineations, and eoireetions, tluit it 
mitthl be shewn to .sever.d peojile as .an ori“in,d. It wais, in 
truth, the produetion of Mr. Iteniy M.uken/ie, .m .Vtlorni'y 
in the h'.xeheiiiier at Hdinlnnpji, who is the anlhonr of Neveral 
other ingenious pieees; but thi' belie! w illl ie;;.ild to Mr. I’.eeles 
beeame so jjeiieral. th.it it u.is thonpjn nete-. ..ny lot Me-.-iein.s 
.Slr.ihan and {'.ulell to pnlili-h .in ad\eitisianeiil in the neivs» 
]),apers, eontradietin;.; the lepoit. .ind mentioniii;; th.it they pnr- 
eh.ised the copy rii'.lU of Mr. M.u keii/ie’. 1 i an eomeive this 

kind of fraud to lie very easily pr.ieiised with sunesslni ef- 
frontery. The l•ilil^(ion of a liter,uy perloim.inee is ddlii iilt of 
proof; heldoin is lliere any witness present at its biith. man, 


lishril tills liimk. In liis iiti|m<li'iit 
Drilicatiim tii l.nrd fli.un film Kuik 
lici says tiuit ‘wftr inattfis mirp 
lirinighi 1(1 ihf mflanehuly |mss that 
mankiiul slmukt bfrmnn imisflyirs 
t(i faifli imimms dflusUnts' ns Xlaiv- 
(Ifvilif tauKlit, ‘inmislniifiiw itiust 
Ilf iiniiesfil to vinuf anti mvanls in 
vice,' U was tint till 1710 that Dr. 
('am|ilifll Maitl ii|ifn this imtinsniif,' 
I'rffai f, |i. \x\i. ‘I liniirdi lie was I'ln. 
ffssnr (if Im lifsiasiii al llisinry in .St. 
Anilrfws, yet he liait imt, it shnnhl 
hffiii, heard nf the fr.nul till thi-ii : sn 
rfiiuilf was Si'iitland frmn I.miilnn in 
tiuisf days. It was not till 17 j | that 
Ilf pulilishfd his nwti editimi. f'ln 
J'halinana/ar, see/idi/, April 18, 177K, 
' ‘Died, the kev. Mr. f'.i eles, at 
Hath. In attcanptinK tn save a Imy, 
whmn he saw sinking in tlie Aom, 
he, ingcther with the ynuth, were 


liiith doiwneil." tXnf Mtti;. .Aip;, I h, 
1777. And m dn- niaa-onie Im (he 
lu st iiimilh aif smne u isrs mi tins 
event, with an eplt.ijih, nlwlinh the 
litst line is, 

* Uenealh this stmie the " t'J 
lies,* t'(niKHI, 

’ 'I lari y Maekeioie.* wnae Si nit 
in 18I1I, 'never pin his n.nne m n 
title pa^e till the last ethlimi nj his 
\vnik>.,* |.(itkharts .V,,-//. u, 17K. 
lie wrnte idsii I'/tf^ M,i» nf fh^ 
whiih Jnhn-.mt 'limkevl at, 
hut thmir;ht their was tinthiiiir in 
it.’ lliisweU's /Mm/i't, Oi l. j, 177 j. 
.Sdiii, linwevcr, I ailed it 'a vrty 
patheiit tale.' frnkei ’i Ilntsiv//, p. 
W). Hurns, writing nf his itteiiiv- 
tliird year, says; ‘ '/‘rn/r.im ,Sh<iniI\‘ 

tind the iMttn nf /•Whiiif wrte inv 
linsnin f.ivmititfs,’ I in Ilf's /»/*• nf 
iSiiiin, cd. 1,841.. p. 41 . 


either 
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either in confidence or by improper means, obtains possession 
of a copy of it in manuscript, and boldly publishes it as his own. 
The true autliour, in many cases, may not be able to make his 
title clear. Johnson, indeed, from the peculiar features of his 
literary offspring, might bid defiance to any attempt to appro¬ 
priate them to others. 

‘But Shakspeare’s magick could not copied be. 

Within that circle none durst walk but he'!’ 

He this year lent his friendly assistance to correct and 
improve a pamphlet written by Mr. Gwyn, the architect, entitled. 
Thoughts on the Coronation of George III.* 

Johnson had now for some years admitted Mr. Baretti to his 
intimacy; nor did their friendship cease upon their being 
separated by Baretti’s revisiting his native country, as appears 
from Johnson’s letters to him. 

‘ To Mr. Joseph Bareiti, at Milan". 

‘You reproach me very often with parsimony of writing: but you 
may discover by the extent of my paper, that 1 design to recompence 
ra,rity by length. A short letter to a distant friend is, in my opinion, an 
insult like that of a slight bow or cursory salutation;—a proof of un¬ 
willingness to do much, even where there is a necessity of doing some¬ 
thing. Yet it must be remembered, that he who continues the same 
course of life in the same place, will have little to tell. One week and 
one year ate very like one another. The silent changes made by time 
are not always perceived; and if they arc not perceived, cannot be 
recounted. I have risen and lain down, talked and mused, while you 
have roved over a considerable part of Europe^; yet I have not envied 
my Baretti any of his pleasures, though, perhaps, I have envied others 
his company: and I am glad to have other nations made acquainted 
with the character of the English, by a traveller who has so nicely in 
spected our manners, and so successfully studied our literature. I received 


' From the Prologue to Dryden’s 
adaptation of T'/ie Tempest. 

“ The originals of Dr. Johnson’s 
three letters to Mr. Baretti, which 
are among the very best he ever 
wrote, were communicated to the 


first appeared. Boswell. 

^ Baretti left London for Lisbon 
on Aug. 14, 1760. He went through 
Portugal, Spain, and France to An¬ 
tibes, whence he went by sea to 
Genoa, where he arrived on Nov. 18. 

T. 1- ___^1 _ 1:_1___ 



style still continues in its purity and vigour. M^ith vigour your genius 
will supply it; but its purity must be continued by close attention. To 
use two languages familiarly, and without contaminating one by the 
other, is very dilificult: and to use more than two is liardly to be hoped'. 
The praises which some have received for their multiplicity of languages, 
may be sufficient to excite industry, but can hardly generate confidence. 

‘ I know not whether I can heartily rejoice at the kind reception 
which you have found, or at the popularity to which you are exalted. 
I am willing that your merit should be distinguished ; but cannot wish 
that your affections may be gained. I would have you happy wherever 
you are : yet I would have you wish to return to England, If ever you 
visit us again, you will find the kindness of your friends undiminished. 
To tell you how many enquiries are made after you, would be tedious, 
or if not tediou.s, would be vain; because you may be told in a very few 
words, that all who knew you wish you well; and that all that you 
embraced at your departure, will caress you at your return : therefore 
do not let Italian academicians nor Italian ladies drive us from your 
thoughts. You may find among us what you will leave behind, soft smiles 
and easy sonnets. Yet I shall not wonder if all our invitations should 
be rejected : for there is a pleasure in being considerable at home, which 
is not easily resisted. 

‘By conducting Mr. Southwell^ to Venice, you fulfilled, I know, the 
original contract: yet I would wish you not wholly to lose him from 
your notice, but to recommend him to such acquaintance as may best 


' Malone says of Baretti that ‘he 
was certainly a man of extraordinary 
talents, and perhaps no one ever 
made himself so completely master 
of a foreign language as he did of 
English.’ Prior’s Malone, p. 392. 
Mrs, Pioz7i gives the following ‘in¬ 
stance of his skill in our low street 
language. Walking in a field near 
Chelsea he met a fellow, who, sus¬ 
pecting him from dress and manner 
to be a foreigner, said sneeringly, 
“ Come, Sir, will you show me the 
way to France?” “No, Sir,” says 
Baretti instantly, “but I will show 
you the way to Tyburn.”’ He 


travelled with her in France. ‘Oh 
how he would court the maids at the 
inns abroad, abuse the men perhaps, 
and that with a facility not to be 
exceeded, as they all confessed, by 
any of the natives. But so he could 
in Spain, I find.’ PIay ward’s 
ii. 347 - 

” Johnson was intimate with Lord 
Southwell, ante, p, 243. It seems 
unlikely that Baretti merely con¬ 
ducted Mr. Southwell from Turin to 
Venice; yet there is not aline in his 
Journey to show that any English¬ 
man accompanied him from London 
to Turin. 


secure 
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secure him from suffering by his own follies, and to take such general 
care both of his safety and his interest as may come within your j)Ower. 
His relations will thank you for any such gratuitous attention : at least 
they will not blame you for any evil that may happen, whether they 
thank you or not for any good. 

‘You know that we have a new King and a new Parliament. Of the 
new Parliament FitzherberO is a member. We were so weary of our 
old King, that we are much pleased with his successor; of whom we 
are so much inclined to hope great things, that most of us begin already 
to believe them. The young man is hitherto blameles.s; but it would 
be unreasonable to expect much from the immaturity of juvenile years, 
and the ignorance of princely education. He has been long in the 
hands of the Scots, and has already favoured them more than the Eng¬ 
lish will contentedly endure. But, perhaps, he scarcely knows whom he 
has distinguished, or whom he has disgusted. 

‘ The Artists have instituted a yearly Exhibition^' of pictures and 
statues, in imitation, as I am told, of foreign academies. This year 
was the second Exhibition. They please themselves much with the 
multitude of spectators, and imagine that the English Sehool will rise in 
reputation. Reynolds is without a rival, and continues to add thousands 
to thousands, which he deserves, among other excellencies, by retaining 
his kindness for Baretti. This Exhibition has filled the heads of the 
Artists and lovers of art. Surely life, if it be not long, is tedious, since 
we are forced to call in the assistance of so many trifles^ to rid us of 
our time, of that time which never can return. 


’ Sec ante, p, 350, note. 

° The first of these annual ex¬ 
hibitions was opened on April 21, 
1760, at the Room of the Society of 
Arts, in the Strand. ‘As a con¬ 
sequence of their success, grew the 
incorporation of a Society of Artists 
in 1765, by secession from which 
finally was constituted the Royal 
Academy [in Dec. 1768].’ Taylor’s 
Reynolds, lyg. For the third e.xhi- 
bition Johnson wrote the Preface 
to the Catalogue. In this, speaking 
for the Committee of the Artists, he 
says :—‘ The purpose of this Exhi¬ 
bition is not to enrich the artist, but 
to advance the art; the eminent are 
not flattered with preference, nor the 
obscure insulted with contempt; 
whoever hopes to deserve public 


favour is here invited to display his 
merit.’ Northcote’s Reynolds, i. loi. 

■’ Hawkins {Life, p. 318) says that 
Johnson told him ‘that in his whole 
life he was never capable of discern¬ 
ing the least resemblance of any kind 
between a picture and the subject it 
was intended to represent.’ This, 
however, must have been an exagge¬ 
ration on the part either of Plawkins 
or Johnson. His general Ignorance 
of art is shown by Mrs. Piozzi {Anec., 
p. 98):—‘ Sir Joshua Reynolds men¬ 
tioned some picture as excellent. 
“ It has often grieved me. Sir,” said 
Mr. Johnson, “to see so much mind 
as the science of painting requires, 
laid out upon such perishable mate¬ 
rials ; why do not you oftener m.ake 
use of copper? I could wish your 

‘ I know 
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yohnson's indifference to pichi.res. [ad. 1701. 


‘ I know my Baretti will not be satisfied with a letter in which 1 give 
him no account of myself: yet what account shall I give him ? I have 
not, since the day of our separation, suffered or done any thing con¬ 
siderable. The only change in my way of life is, that I have frequented 
the theatre more than in former seasons. But I have gone thither 
only to escape from myself. We have had many new farces, and the 
comedy called T)te Jealous Wife', which, though not written with much 
genius, was yet so well adapted to the stage, and so well exhibited by 
the actors, that it was crowded for near twenty nights. I am digressing 


superiority in the art you profess to 
be preserved in stuff more durable 
than canvas.” Sir Joshua urged the 
difficulty of procuring a plate large 
enough for historical subjects. “What 
foppish obstacles are these I” ex¬ 
claims on a sudden Dr. Johnson. 
“Here is Thralc has a thousand tun 
of copper; you may paint it all 
round if you will, 1 suppose ; it will 
serve him to brew in afterwards. Will 
it not. Sir?” to my husband who 
sat by. Indeed his utter scorn of 
painting was such, that I have heard 
him say, that he should sit very 
quietly in a room hung round with 
the works of the greatest masters, 
and never feel the slightest dis¬ 
position to turn them, if their backs 
were outermost, unless it might be 
for the sake of telling Sir Joshua 
that he /tad turned them.’ Such a 
remark of Johnson’s must not, how¬ 
ever, be taken too strictly. He often 
spoke at random, often with exagge¬ 
ration. ‘ There is in many minds a 
kind of vanity exerted to the dis¬ 
advantage of themselves.’ This re¬ 
flection of his is the opening sentence 
to the number of the Idler (No. 
45) in which he thus wites about 
portrait-painting:—‘Genius is chiefly 
exerted in historical pictures; and 
the art of the painter of portraits is 
often lost in the obscurity of his 
subject. But it is in painting as in 
life ; what is greatest is not always 
best. I should grieve to see Reynolds 
transfer to heroes and to goddesses. 


to empty splendour and to airy fiction, 
that art which is now employed in 
diffusing friendship, in reviving ten¬ 
derness, in quickening the affections 
of the absent, and continuing the 
presence of the dead.’ It is re¬ 
corded in Johnson’s Works, (1787) 
xi. 208, that ‘Johnson, talking with 
some persons about allegorical paint¬ 
ing said, “ 1 had rather see the portrait 
of a dog that I know than all the alle¬ 
gorical paintings they can show me 
in the world.”’ He bought prints of 
Burke, Dyer, and Goldsmith—‘ Good 
impressions’ he said to hang in a 
little room that he was fitting up 
with prints. Croker’s Boswell, p. 
639. Among his effects that were 
sold after his death were ‘ sixty-one 
portraits framed and glazed,’ post, 
under Dec. 9, 1784. When he was 
at Paris, and saw the picture-gallery 
at the Palais Royal, he entered in 
his Diary ;—‘ I thought the pictures 
of Raphael fine ;’ post, Oct. 16, 1775. 
The philosopher Hume was more 
insensible even than Johnson. Dr. J. 
H. Burton says:—‘It does not appear 
from any incident in his life, or 
allusions in his letters, which I can 
remember, that he had ever really 
admired a picture or a statue.’ Life 
of Hume, ii. 134. 

* By Colman. ‘There is nothing 
else new,’ wrote Horace Walpole on 
March 7, 1761 {Letters, iii. 382), ‘but 
a very Indifferent play, called The 
Jealous Wife, so well acted as to 
have succeeded greatly.’ 


from 
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from myself to the play-house; but a barren plan mu.st be filled with 
episodes. Of myself I have nothing to say, but that I have hitherto 
lived without the concurrence of my own judgment; yet I continue to 
flatter myself, that, when you return, you will find me mended. I do 
not wonder that, where the monastick life is permitted, every order 
finds votaries, and every monastery inhabitants. Men will submit to 
any rule, by which they may be exempted from the tyranny of caprice 
and of chance. They are glad to supply by external authority their 
own want of constancy and resolution, and court the government of 
others, when long experience has convinced them of their own in¬ 
ability to govern themselves'. If I were to visit Italy, my curiosity 
would be more attracted by convents than by palaces: though I am 
afraid that I should find expectation in both places equally disap¬ 
pointed, and life in both places supported with impatience and quitted 
with reluctance. That it must be so soon quitted, is a powerful remedy, 
against impatience; but what shall free us from reluctance? Those 
who have endeavoured to teach us to die well, have taught few to die 
willingly; yet I cannot but hope that a good life might end at last in a 
contented death. 

‘ You see to what a train of thought I am drawn by the mention of 
myself. Let me now turn my attention upon you. I hope you take 
care to keep an exact journal, and to register all occurrences and 
observations^; for your friends here expect such a book of travels as 
has not been often seen. You have given us good specimens in your 
letters from Lisbon. I wish you had staid longer in Spain for no 
country is less known to the rest of Europe; but the quickness of your 
discernment must make amends for the celerity of your motions. He 
that knows which way to direct his view, sees much in a little time. 

‘Write to me very often, and I will not neglect to write to you; and 
I may, perhaps, in time, get something to write: at least, you will 


‘In Chap. 47 of Rasselas Johnson 
had lately considered monastic life. 
Imlac says of the monks;—‘Their 
time is regularly distributed; one duty 
succeeds another, so that they are 
not left open to the distraction of 
unguided choice, nor lost in the 
shades of listless inactivity. . . . He 
that lives well in the world is better 
than he that lives well in a monas¬ 
tery. But perhaps every one is not 

qT^Ia tr\ cf-Am fftA fAmrtfnttrtttc nf 


alsoy5<5X?, March 15, 1776, and Bos¬ 
well’s Hebrides^ Aug. 19, 1773. 

“ Baretti, in the preface to his 
Journey (p. vi), says that the method 
of the book was due to Dr. Johnson. 
‘ It was he that exhorted me to write 
daily, and with all possible minute¬ 
ness ; it was he that pointed out the 
topics which would most interest 
and most delight in a future publica¬ 
tion.’ 
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I. t,i. 

* /U.l/fMt, MS, .*. 

' « It . i‘t. 
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He this year wrote also the Dedicationt to the Earl of Middle¬ 
sex of Mrs Lennox’s Female Quixote^, and the Preface to the 
Catalogue of the Artists Exhibition.^ 

The following letter, which, on account of its intrinsick merit, 
it would have been unjust both to Johnson and the publick to 
have with-held, was obtained for me by the solicitation of my 
friend Mr. Seward : 


‘ To Dr. Staunton, (now Sir George Staunton, Baronet^.) 

‘ Dear Sir, 

‘ I make haste to answer your kind letter, in hope of hearing again 
from you before you leave u.s. I cannot but regret that a man of your 
qualifications should find it necessary to seek an establishment in 
Guadaloupe, which if a peace should restore to the French^, I shall 
think it some alleviation of the loss, that it must restore likewise Dr. 
Staunton to the English. 

‘ It is a melancholy consideration, that so much of our time is neces¬ 
sarily to be spent upon the care of living, and that we can seldom obtain 
ease in one respect but by resigning it in another; yet I suppose we are' 
by this dispensation not less happy in the whole, than if the spontaneous 
bounty of Nature poured all that we want into our hands. A few, if 
they were thus left to themselves, would, perhaps, spend their time in 
laudable pursuits j but the greater part would prey upon the quiet of 
each other, or, in the want of other objects, would prey upon themselves. 

‘This, however, is our condition, which wc must improve and solace 
as wc can ; and though we cannot choose always our place of residence, 
wc may in every place find rational amusements, and possess in every 
place the comforts of piety and a pure conscience. 

‘ In America there is little to be observed except natural curiosities. 
The new world must have many vegetables and animals with which 
philosophers are but little acquainted. I hope you will furnish yourself 
with some books of natural history, and some glasses and other instru¬ 
ments of observation. Trust as little as you can to report; examine all 
you can by your own senses. I do not doubt but you will be able to add 
much to knowledge, and, perhaps, to medicine. Wild nations trust to 


^ Boswell is ten years out in his 
date. This work was published in 
1752. ■ The review of it in the Gent. 
Mag. for that year, p. 146, was, I 
believe, by Johnson. 

“ He accompanied Lord Macart¬ 


ney on his embassy to China in 
1792. In 1797 he published his 
Accoimt of the Embassy. 

^ It was taken in 1759, and re¬ 
stored to France in 1763. Penny 
Cycle, xi. 463. 


simples ; 



liappy will give pleasure to, Sir, 

‘ Your most affectionate humble servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 


‘June I, 1762.’ 


A lady having at this time solicited him to obtain the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury’s patronage to have her son sent to the 
University, one of those solicitations which are too frequent, 
where people, anxious for a particular object, do not consider 
propriety, or the opportunity which the persons 'whom they 
solicit have to a.ssist them, he wrote to her the following answer, 
with a copy of which I am favoured by tire Reverend Dr. Far¬ 
mer*, Master of Emanuel College, Cambridge. 

‘ Madam, 

‘ I hope you will believe that my delay in answering your letter 
could proceed only from my unwillingness to destroy any hope that 
you had formed. Hope i.s itself a species of happiness, and, perhaps, 
the chief happiness which this world affords^: but, like all other pleasures 
immoderately enjoyed, the excesses of hope must be expiated by pain; 
and expectations improperly indulged, must end in disappointment. 
If it be asked, what is the improper expectation which it is dangerous 
to indulge, experience will quickly answer, that it is such expectation as 
is dictated not by reason, but by desire; expectation raised, not by the 
common occurrences of life, but by the wants of the expectant; an 
expectation that requires the common course of things to be changed,, 
and the general rules of action to be broken. 


' W. S. Landor eel. 1876, 

V. 99) says :—‘ Extraordinary as were 
Johnson's intellectual powers, he 
knew about as much of poetry as of 
geography. In one of Iris letters he 
talks of Guadaloupe as being in 
another hemisphere. Speaking of 
that island, his very words are these: 
“ Whether you return hither or stay 
in another hcrntspherc.”’ Guada¬ 
loupe, being in the West Indies, is 
in another hemisphere. 


“ See^as^, April 12, 1776. 

^ ‘It is necessary to hope, though 
hope should always be deluded ; for 
hope itself is happiness, and its 
frustrations, however frequent, are 
less dreadful than its extinction.’ 
T/ie Idler, No. 58. See also ■post, 
under March 30, 1783, where he 
ranks the situation of the Prince of 
Wales as the happiest in the king¬ 
dom, partly on account of the enjoy¬ 
ment of hope. 


‘ When 
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‘ When you made your request to me, you should have considered, 
Madam, what you were asking. You ask me to solicit a great man, to 
whom I never spoke, for a young person whom I had never seen, 
upon a supposition which I had no means of knowing to be true. 
There is no reason why, amongst all the great, I should chuse to sup¬ 
plicate the Archbishop, nor why, among all the possible objects of his 
bounty, the Archbishop should chuse your son. 1 know, Madam, how 
unwillingly conviction is admitted, when interest opposes it; but surely. 
Madam, you must allow, that there is no reason why that should be done 
by me, which every other man may do with equal reason, and which, 
indeed, no man can do properly, without some very particular relation 
both to the Archbishop and to you. If I could hel|D you in this 
exigence by any proper means, it would give me pleasure; but this 
proposal is so very remote from all usual methods, that I cannot comply 
with it, but at the risk of such answer and suspicions as I believe you 
do not wish me to undergo. 

• ‘ I have seen your son this morning; he seems a pretty youth, and 
will, perhaps, find some better friend than I can procure him ; but, 
though he should at last miss the University, he may still be wise, use¬ 
ful, and happy. I am. Madam, 

. ‘ Your most humble servant, 

‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘June 8, 1762.’ 

‘To Mr. Joseph Baretti, at Milan. 

‘London, July 20, 1762'. 

‘ Sir, 

‘However justly you may accuse me for want of punctuality in 
correspondence, I am not so far lost in negligence as to omit the oppor¬ 
tunity of writing to you, which Mr. Bcauclerk’s passage through Milan 
affords me. 

‘ I suppose you received the Idlers^ and I intend that you shall soon 
receive Shakspeare, that you may explain his works to the ladies of 
Italy, and tell them the story of the editor, among Jhe other strange 
narratives with which your long residence in this unknown region has 
supplied you. 

‘As you have now been long away, I suppose your curiosity may 
pant for some news of 3'our old friends. Miss Williams and I live much 
as we did. Miss CottereU still continues to cling to Mrs. Porter, and 

‘ Though Johnson wrote this same Baretti of this accession tohisfm-tune. 
day to Lord Bute to thank him for = See ante, _p. 245. Mrs. Porter, 
his pension, he makes no mention to the actress, lived some time wit 
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for five days', and took the first convenient opportunity of returning to 
a place, where, if there is not much happiness, there is, at least, such a 
diversity of good and evil, that slight vexations do not fix upon the 
heart^ 

‘I think in a few weeks to try another excursion^; though to what 
end ? Let me know, my Baretti, what has been the result of your 
return to your own country ; whether time has made any alteration for 
the better, and whether, when the first raptures of salutation were over, 
you did not find your thoughts confessed their disappointment. 

‘ Moral sentences appear ostentatious and tumid, when they have no 
greater occasions than the journey of a wit to his own town : yet such 
pleasures and such pains make up the general mass of life; and as 
nothing is little to him that feels it with great sensibility, a mind able 
to sec common incidents in their real state, is disposed by very common 
incidents to very serious contemplations. Let us trust that a time will 
come, when the present moment shall be no longer irksome ; when we 
shall not borrow all our happiness from hope, which at last is to end in 
disappointment. 

‘ I beg that you will shew Mr. Bcauclerk all the civilities which you 
have in your power; for he has always been kind to me. 

‘ I have lately seen Mr, Stratico, Professor of Padua, who has told me 
of your quarrel with an Abbot of the Celestinc order; but had not the 
particulars very ready in his memory. When you write to Mr. Marsili"', 
let him know that I remember him with kindness. 

‘ May you, my Baretti, be very happy at Milan®, or some other place 
nearer to. Sir, 

‘ Your most affectionate humble servant, 

‘Saa[. Johnson.’ 


Everything else recalls to my re- 
mcinlDrancc years, in which I pro¬ 
posed what I am afraid I have not 
done, and promised myself pleasure 
which I have not found.’ Piozsi 
Letters^ i. 4. 

' In his Journey into Wales (Aug. 
24, 1774), he describes how Mrs. 
Thralc visited one of the scenes of 
her youth. ‘ She rcnicmhered the 
rooms, and wandered over them with 
recollection of her childhood. This 
species of pleasure is always melan¬ 
choly. The walk was cut down and 
the pond was dry. Nothing was 
better.’ 

’’ This is a very just account of the 

B b 


relief which London affords to melan¬ 
choly minds. Boswell. 

® To Devonshire. 

■' See ante, p. 322. 

® Dr. T. Campbell (Diary of a 
visit to England, p. 32) recorded on 
March 16, 177S, tliat ‘Baretti said 
that now he could not live out of 
Loudon. He had returned a few 
yeai'S ago to his own country, but he 
could not enjoy it; and he was 
obliged to return to London to those 
connections he had been making for 
near thirty years past.’ Baretti had 
come to England in 1750 [ante, p. 
302), so that thirty years is an ex¬ 
aggeration. 


The 
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the patron of science and the arts; and early this year Johnson, 
having been represented to him as a very learned and good man, 
witliout any certain provision, his Majesty was pleased to grant 
him a pension of three hundred pounds a year'. The Earl of 
Bute, who was then Prime Minister, had the honour to announce 
this instance of his Sovereign’s bounty, concerning which, many 
and various stories, all equally erroneous, have been propagated ; 


' How great a sum this must 
have been in Johnson’s eyes is 
shown by a passage in his Life of 
Savage (VVorke, viii. 125). Savage, 
he says, was received into Lord 
Tyiconnel’s family and allowed a 
pension of fioo a year. ‘ His pre¬ 
sence,’ Johnson writes, ‘was suffi¬ 
cient to make any place of publick 
entertainment popular ; and his ap¬ 
probation and example constituted 
the fashion. So powerful is genius 
when it is invested with the glitter 
of affluence ! ’ In the last summer 
of his life, speaking of the chance of 
his pension being doubled, he said 
that with six hundred a year ‘ a man 
would have the consciousness that 
he should pass the remainder of his 
life in splendour^ how long soever it 
might be.’ Post^ June 30, 1784. 
David Hume writing in 1751, says : 
—‘ I have .£50 a year, a / too worth 
of books, great store of linens and 
fine clothes, and near ;{lioo in my 
pocket; along with order, frugality, 
a strong spirit of independency, good 
health, a contented humour, and 
an unabating love of study. In 
these circumstances I must esteem 
myself one of the happy and for¬ 
tunate.’ J. H. Burton’s Hume, i. 
342. Goldsmith, in his Present State 
of Polite Learning (chap, vii), makes 
the following observation on pen¬ 


sions granted in France to authors ; 
—‘The French nobility have certain¬ 
ly a most pleasing \vay of satisfying 
the vanity of an author without'in¬ 
dulging his avarice. A man of literai-y 
merit is sure of being caressed by 
the great, though seldom enriched. 
His pension from the crown just sup¬ 
plies half a competence, and the sale 
of his labours makes some small 
addition to his circumstances ; thus 
the author leads a life of splendid 
poverty, and seldom becomes wealthy 
or indolent enough to discontinue an 
exertion of those abilities by which 
he rose.’ Whether Johnson’s pension 
led to his writing less than he would 
otherwise have done may be ques¬ 
tioned. It is true that in the next 
seventeen years he did little more 
than finish his edition of Shakes¬ 
peare, and write his fourney to the 
Western Isla 7 ids and two or three 
political pamphlets. But since he 
wrote the last number of The Idler 
in the spring of 1760 he had 
done veiy' little. His mind, which, 
to use Murphy’s words {Life, p. 
80), had been ‘ strained and over¬ 
laboured by constant exertion,’ had 
not recovered its tone. It is likely, 
that without the pension he would 
not have lived to write the second 
greatest of his works—the Lives of 
the Poets. 


maliciously 
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maliciously representing' it as a political bribe to Johnson, to 
desert his avowed principles, and become the tool of a govern¬ 
ment which he held to be founded in usurpation. I have taken 
care to have it in my power to refute them from the most 
authentick information. Lord Bute told me, that Mr. Wedder- 
burne, now Lord Loughborough, was the person who first 
mentioned this subject to himh Lord Loughborough told me, 
that the pension was granted to Johnson solely as the reward of 
his literary merit, without any stipulation whatever, or even 
tacit understanding that he should write for administration. 
His Lordship added, that he was confident the political tracts 
which Johnson afterwards did write, as they were entirely conso¬ 
nant with his own opinions, would have been written by him 
though no pension had been granted to himh 

‘ Mr. Forster {Life of Gotc^siuith, reward whatsoever for his political 

i. 281) says:—‘Bute’s pensions to labours?’ t think not. I think that, 

his Scottish crew showing- meaner had Johnson unpensioned been asked 

than ever in Churchill’s daring verse, by the Ministry to write these pninph- 

it occurred to the shrewd and wary lets, he would have written them. He 

Wedderburne to advise, for a set off, would have been pleased by the 

that Samuel Johnson should be pen- compliment, and for pay would have 

sioned.’ The Prophecy of Famine trusted to the sale. Speaking of the 

in which Churchill’s attack was made first two of these pamphlets—the 

on the pensioned Scots was pubJished third had not yet appeared—he said, 

in Jan. 1763, nearly half a year after ‘ Except what I had from the book- 

Johnson’s pension was conferred. sellers, I did not get a farthing by 

For his P'alkUmd's Islands them’ {posi, March 21, 1772). 

' materials were furnished to him They had not cost him much labour, 

by the ministry’ {post, r77i). ‘ The The False Alarm was written be- 

Ihitriot was ctillcd for,’ lie writes, tween eight o’clock of one niglit and 

‘ by my political friends ’ {post, Nov. twelve o’clock of the next. It went 

26, 1774). ‘That Taxation no through three editions in less than 

Tyra/w/y was written at the desire of two months (post, 1770). The 

those who were then in power, I Patriot was written on a Saturday 

have no doubt,’writes Boswell (post, (post, Nov. 26, 1774). At all events 

under March 21, I 77 S). ‘Johnson Johnson had received his pension for 

complained to a friend that, his more than seven years before he did 

pension having been given to him as a any work for the ministry. In Croft’s 

literary character, he had been applied LifeofYoun£,\'i\\ic\i]olmso\\ adopted 

to by administration to write political (IVorks, viii. 422), the following- pas- 

pamphlets’(fi.). Arc these statements sage was perhaps intended to be a 

inconsistent with what Lord Lough- defence of Johnson as a writer for 

boroughsaid,andwithBoswcll’sasser- the Ministry :—‘Yet who shall say 
tion (/A) that‘Johnson neither asked with certainty that Young was a 
nor received from government any pensioner ? In all modern periods of 

Mr, Thomas 



him iil’tor hiH Majesty’s inUMilitm hail lifeii iintilinl tu him, and 
said he wished to consult his fVIfiuls as to tlu* imuirirly of his 
accepting tin’s mark fif the royal fav our, after Ihi'dedtutii ms which 
he had given in l\is nictionarv u'i pt-nsion and piiisioiti'rsK Hi* 
said ho, would not have Sir Joshua’s answer till next d.iy, when 
he would call again, and desired he mighi think of it. Sir 
Joshua answered that he was ele;ir to give his opinion then, that 
there could he no olijeelion to his reeeivin;; fiom the Kii\g :i 
reward for literary merit ; and that eerlainly the definitions 
in his nir/ioiitiiy were not applie;dile to him, Johnson, it should 
seem, was siitislied, for he did not t all ag,ain till he had aeee|iled 
the pension, and had wailed on Lord lUite to lhaidv him. lie 
then told Sir Joshua that l.ord lliite saiil to him expre .sly, 'it is 
not given yon for ;iin‘thin}; yon are to do, hnl for uh.d )-on have 
done,’ I [is Lordshii*. he said, behaved in the h.indsomest 
manner, lie repe.tled the Wortls twice, that he might he sure 
Johnson heard them, and thus set his mind perfectly at ease, 
This nobleman, who has been so virideitlly ahiised, acted with 
great honour in this inslauee, and displayed a mind truly liberal. 
A minister of a more narrow and sellish disposition would h.ive 
availed him.self of such an opportunity to fix ;m implied obliga¬ 
tion on a man of John.son’.s powerful talents to give him his 
.supiiort 

Mr. Murphy and tlie late Mr. SIteridan severally contended 
for the distinction of having been the first who mentioned to 
Mr. Wedderbiirne that Johnson ought to have a itcnslon. When 
I spoke of this to l.ord f.oiighhoroiigh, wishing to know if he 
recollected the [irime mover in the hiisiness, he said, ' .-Ml his 
friend.s .-issisted:’ and when t told him that Mr. Sheridan 
strcnuou.sly a.s.scrled his claim to it, hi.s Lordship .said, ' 111- niiig 
the bell.’ And it is hut just to add, that Mr. Sheridan told me, 
that when he communicated to Dr. Johnson that a pension was 

tills countr}', have not the ivritcrs on linns, and on tht- other patriotii?' 
one aide been regularly called hire- ‘ See ante, p, 29.1. 

tu 
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to be granted him, lie replied in a fervour of gratitude, ‘ The 
English language does not afford me terms adequate to my 
feelings on this occasion. I must have recourse to the French, 
I am p^ndtri with his Majesty’s goodness.’ When I repeated 
this to Dr. Johnson, he did not contradict ith 

FTis definitions of pension and pensioner, partly founded on the 
satirical verses of Pope^, which he quotes, may be generally 
true; and yet every body must allow, that there may be, and 
have been, instances of pensions given and received upon liberal 
and honourable terms. Thus, then, it is clear, that there was 
nothing inconsistent or humiliating in Johnson’s accepting of a 
pension so unconditionally and so honourably offered to him. 

But I shall not detain my readers longer by any words of my 
own, on a subject on which I am happily enabled, by the favour 
of the Earl of Bute, to present them with what Johnson himself 


’ Murphy’s account is nearly as 
follows {Life, p. 92);—‘ Lord Lough¬ 
borough was well acquainted with 
Johnson ; but having heard much of 
his independent spirit, and of the 
downfall of Osborne the Ijookseller 
{ante, p. 154), he did not know but his 
benevolence might be rewarded with 
a folio on his head. He desired me 
to undertake the task. I went to 
the chambers in the Inner Temple 
l.anc, which, in fact, were the abode 
of wretchedness. By slow and studied 
approache.s the message was dis¬ 
closed. Johnson made a long pause ; 
he asked if it was seriously intended. 
He fell into a profound meditation, 
and his own definition of a pensioner 
occurred to him. He desired to meet 
next clay, and dine at the Mitre 
Tavern. At that meeting he gave 
up all his scruples. On the following 
day Lord Loughborough conducted 
him to the Earl of Bute. The con¬ 
versation that passed was in the 
evening related to me by Dr. John¬ 
son. He expressed his sense of his 
Majesty’s bounty, and thought him¬ 
self- the more highly honoured, as 
the favour-was not bestowed on him 


for having dipped his pen in faction. 
“No, Sir,” said Lord Bute, “it is 
not offered to you for ha-ving dipped 
your pen in faction, nor with a design 
that you ever should.” ’ The reviewer 
of Hawkins’s Jo/mson in the Monthly 
Review, Ixxvi. 375, who was, no doubt, 
Murphy, adds a little circumstance:— 
‘ On the next day Mr. Murphy was 
in the Temple Lane soon after nine ; 
ho got Johnson tep and dressed in due 
times saw him set off at eleven.’ 
Malone’s note on what Lord Bute 
said to Johnson is as follows ;—‘ This 
was said by Lord Bute, as Dr. Burney 
was informed by Johnson himself, in 
answer to a question which he put, 
previously to his acceptance of the 
intended bounty : “ Pray, my Lord, 
what a]Ti I expected to do for this 
pension?”’ 

” ‘ In Britain’s senate he a seat 
obtains 

And one more pensioner St. 
Stephen gains.’ 

Moral Essays, iii. 392. 
Johnson left the definition eApension 
and pensioner unchanged in the 
fourth edition of the Dictionary, cor¬ 
rected by-him hi 1773.. . • . 

wrote; 




'Jo/inaon's /elter to f.otd Itute. 
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wrote; liLs lordsliip luivin;^ lura i»lc;r;i d to tdaiaunui .Uc In au- 
u co[)y of the followia^v U'IUt In liis lalo lalluT', uhii li ilnos 
great lioaour both to tlur writer, ;aul to the aohle pei-^oa to 
wlioai it is adtlrespiul: 

'To Till-; Riciir Uonoi'kaiii i: nu. K.vui. or Iten . 

■ My I.oru, 

‘When the hills'* were yesterday tlelivered In me hv Mr. W'etlder 
hurne, I was inlonmsl hy him of the liitiire l.mnn-i whii h liis .M.ije.tv 
has, hy your fairilshiii's reeommeadatinii, heea imliufil m ioinul 
for me. 

‘ lioimty always reec-ives |i.ii t of its Yahie from the m.amei m whu h 
it i.s hestoweil; your l.nrdshiii's kiiulaess iiu hiiles et ety i in mnsl.iiu e 
that e.ail gratify delieaey, nr rml'niie nlihftalinii. Vnll h.ive inoleiied 


your lavoms oa a mao won n.e. 
not meriti'il them hy M-rvii es, onr 
liave s|i.u'ed him the di.iine nt snlii 

' lie (liftl mi Man h m, lyo-*- 'I his 
|iaraniaiili ami the letter are mil in 
the llrst two editime-. 

* ‘'I'he'l'reasuiy, 1 Iniile t >ltiee, hx 
<'lie(|ner of Keieipt ami Auilit luiiee 
Rei orthi have heen M-an heil Inr a 
warrant granting a |ieni>imi to lir. 
Jolinsmi without sueeess. In lySa, 
hy Al t tif I'urliameni all pensions on 
the tiivil hist Kstahlishmeni weie 
from that time to he. paid at the 
Kxch«[Ucr. In the K\ehti[iier Order 
Hook, Midiaehnas 1783, No. .|6, p. 
7.1, the following memoramlum ot> 
curs; “Meuidum. 3 Dee. 17H3. 
'I here was issued to the: following 
persons (Hy order fnh of Nov. 1783) 
the. sums set against their names 
respei lively, etc. : 

I'el sous mimes: Johnson .‘■!;md, I.h.l). 
I'eiisiou'i p. .'inn. ,i{.,ti«i. I >ue to 5 July 

1783, two ipiartei s, / i jn.'' 

'rids pension w.is p.dd at the I’a 
t hei|ui'r from that time to the ipi.ii ter 
ending to i u 1. 17.S3. ' It is clear ili.n 
the |ien-iion was p.iyalile tpmrleily 
[for coiiliinunioii of this, see /'/>.>/, 
Nov. 3, 17(13, and July Ki. lyOjl and 
at the old iiuarier days, July 5, (it i. 
to, Jan. 5, A|iril 5, though iiayment 


-r iiin.inee iini imeie’a, won n.ei 
i nmietl them hv nllli innsness ; Vnll 
it;itinii, .md the .nuielv nt suspense. 

W.IS sontetiines del.iyed. |llnee he 
w,i. p.dd h.dl ve.nly , see /ei.', under 
.M.inh 30 , i';'7i,| 1 he 1 \(ue .'.ion 

"hills ' W.IS .1 geiieial leim .11 the 
time 1"! lintes, 1 heipie ami W.lll.lilts, 
and no dimhi loveied some Inml of 
Tie.isiiiy w.niant,' 1 he .dmve ni 
formation I owe to the kimlne.s of 
my fiiend .Mt. I.eonanl 11, t'omi 
ney, M.l’,, kite I'inami.d .Snieiaiy 
mtheTieasiiry. The 'Inline i.uonis’ 
are the fulnie payments. Ills pen 
slim was not for lile, and tlepemled 
Ihcrefon; entirely on the king s jde.i 
sure (seu/mf, under .Mali h 31, 17731. 
The fnllnwing letter in the (.Ve/(ef/ 4 - 
i'upfrx, ii. 68, .seems to show that 
Johnson thought the |teiision due on 
the iH'w ipiurier-day : 

' I )K. JnltNMIN 'I'd Mk. tiKIWII 11. 

■July I 7 <d. 

■ .Sit), 

' lie pleased to p;iy to the he.ner 
seventy live pound-., heing the 
Umii telly p;iyinent of a peieinn 
granted hy his M.iie.,iy. .ind due on 
die 3 .|tli day of Jmie I.e.t, to .So, 

‘ Viiiir most Inimhie '.eiv.ini, 

' .S.V.M. Jntl.N .UN.' 

■Wliat 
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‘ What ha.s been thus elegantly given, will, I hope, not be reproach¬ 
fully enjoyed; I shall endeavour to give your Lordship the only 
recompense which generosity desires,—the gratification of finding that 
your benefits arc not improperly bestowed. I am, my Lord, 

‘ Your Lordship’s most obliged, 

‘ Most obedient, and most humble servant, 

‘Sjv.m. Johnson.’ 

‘July 20, 1762.’ 

This year his friend Sir Joshua Reynolds paid a visit of some 
weeks to his native country, Devonshire, in which he was accom¬ 
panied by Johnson, who was much pleased with this jaunt, and 
declared he had derived from it a great accession of new ideasb 
He was entertained at the scats of several noblemen and gentle¬ 
men in the West of EngiancL ; but the greatest part of the time 
was passed at Plymouth, where the magnificence of the navy, 
the ship-building and all its cii'cumstanccs, afforded him a grand 
subject of contemplation. The Commissioner of the Dock-yard 
paid him the compliment of ordering the yacht to convey him 
and his friend to the Edclystone, to which they accordingly 


‘ They left London on Aug. 16 
and returned to it on Sejit. 26. 
Taylor’s Rfynolds, i. 214. North- 
cote records of this visit;—‘ I re¬ 
member when Mr. Reynolds was 
pointed out to mo at a public meeting, 
where a great crowd was assembled, 
I got as near to him as I could from 
the pressure of the 23C02)lc to touch 
the skirt of his coat, which I did 
with great satisfaction to my mind.’ 
Northcoto’s Rvyaa/ch/i. 116. In like 
manner Reynolds, when a youth, 
bad in a great crowd touched tlie 
hand of Pope. lb. p. ig. Pope, when 
a boy of eleven, ‘persuaded some 
friends to take him to the coffee-house 
which Dryden frequented.' John¬ 
son’s PForks, viii. 236. Who touched' 
old Northcote’s hand? Has tlic 
apostolic succession been continued? 
—Since writing these lines I have 
read with pleasure the following 
passage in Mr. Ruskin’s Praetcrila, 

■ chapter i. p. 16 :—‘ When at three- 


and-a-half I was taken to have my 
portrait painted by Mr. Northcote, I 
had not been ten minutes alone with 
him before I asked him why there 
were holes in his carpet.’ Dryden, 
Po]5e, Reynolds, Northcote, Ruskin, 
so runs the chain of genius, with only 
one weak link in it. 

“ At one of these scats Dr. Amyat, 
Physician in London, told me he 
ha2)pencd to meet him. In order to 
amuse him till dinner should be 
ready, he was taken out to walk in 
the garden. The master of the house, 
thinking it projrer to introduce some¬ 
thing scientifick into the conver¬ 
sation, addressed him thus : ‘ Are 
you a botanist. Dr. Johnson ?’ ‘No, 
Sir, (answered Johnson,) I am not 
a Ijotanist; and, (alluding, no doubt, 
to his near sightedness) should I 
wish to become a botanist, I must 
first turn myself into a reptile.’ BOS¬ 
WELL. 


sailed. 
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sailed. But the weather was so tempestuous that they could i 
land'. 

Reynolds and he were at this time the guests of Dr. Mudg 
the celebrated surgeon, and now physician of that place, i 
more distinguished for quickness of parts and variety of knc 
ledge, than loved and esteemed for his amiable manners; a 
here Johnson formed an acquaintance with Dr. Mudge’s fath 
that very eminent divine, the Reverend Zachariah Mudge^, P 
bendary of Exeter, who was idolised in the west, both for 
excellence as a preacher and the uniform perfect propriety of 
private conduct. He preached a sermon purposely that Johnj 
might hear him; and we shall see afterwards that Johns 
honoured his memory by drawing his character''. While Jol 
son was at Plymouth, he saw a great many of its inhabitar 
and was not sparing of his very entertaining conversation, 
was here that he made that frank and truly original confess! 
that ‘ ignorance, pure ignorance,’ was the cause of a wrong ( 
finition in his Dictionary of the word pastern^, to the no sm 
surprise of the Lady who put the question to him; who havi 
the most profound reverence for his character, so as almost 
suppose him endowed with infallibility, expected to hear 
explanation (of what, to be sure, seemed strange to a comm 
reader,) drawn from some deep-learned source with which i 
was unacquainted. 

' Mrs. Pioxzi {Anec. 285) says:— a man of war, ‘sufferccl,’ he s; 
‘ The roughness of the language used ‘from the rude insults of the sar 
on board a man of war, where he and petty officers, among whor 
passed a week on a visit to Captain was known by the name of Lobl, 
Knight, disgusted him terribly. He Boyt 

asked an officer what some place was ’ He was the father of Cok 
called, and received for answer that William Mudge, distinguished by 
it was where the loplolly man kept trigonometrical survey of Engl: 
his loplolly; a reply he considered and Wales. WRIGHT, 
as disrespectful, gross and ignorant.’ ^ ‘ I have myself heard Keync 
Mr. Croker says that Captain Knight declare, that the elder Mr. Mu 
of the Bclleisle lay for a couple of was, in his opinion, the wisest 1 
months in 1762 in Plymouth Sound. he had ever met with in his life. 
Croker’s Boswell, p. 480. It seems has always told me that he owed 
Unlikely that Johnson passed a whole first disposition to generalise, am 
week on ship-board. Loplolly, or view things in the abstract, to h 
Loblolly, is explained in Roderick Northcote’s yfayw/rfr, i. 112, 115. 

chap, xxvii. Roderick, when ■* See under March 20, 17 
acting as the surgeon’s assistant on ■ 2:93. -BosWELU. 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds, to whom I was obliged for my informa¬ 
tion concerning this excursion, mentions a very characteristical 
anecdote of Johnson while at Plymouth. Having observed that 
in consequence of the Dock-yard a new town* had arisen about 
two miles off as a rival to the old; and knowing from his 
.sagacity, and just observation of human nature, that it is certain 
if a man hates at all, he will hate his next neighbour; he con¬ 
cluded that this new and rising town could not but excite 
the envy and jealousy of the old, in which conjecture he was 
very soon confirmed; he therefore set him.self resolutely on the 
side of the old town, the established town, in which his lot was 
cast, considering it as a kind of duty to stand by it. He accord¬ 
ingly entered warmly into its interests, and upon every occasion 
talked of the dockers^ as the inhabitants of the new town were 
called, as upstarts and aliens. Plymouth is very plentifully 
supplied with water by a. river brought into it from a great 
distance, which is so abundant that it runs to waste in the town. 
The Dock, or New-town, being totally destitute of water, pe¬ 
titioned Plymouth that a small portion of the conduit might 
be permitted to go to them, and this was now under considera¬ 
tion. Johnson, affecting to entertain the passions of the place, 
was violent in opposition; and, half-laughing at himself for his 
pretended zeal where he had no concern, exclaimed, ‘ No, no ! 

I am against the dockers; I am a Plymouth-man. Rogues ! 
let them die of thirst. They shall not have a drop^!’ 

constitution, however, saved him from 
any unpleasant consequences.’ ‘ Sir 
Joshua informed a friend that he had 
never seen Dr. Johnson intoxicated 
by hard drinking but once, and that 
liappcned at the time that they were 
together in Devonshire, when one 
night after supper Johnson drank 
three bottles of wine, which affected 
his speech so much tliat he was 
unable to articulate a hard word, 
which occurred in the course of his 
conversation. He attempted it three 
times but failed ; yet at last accom¬ 
plished it, and then said, “Well, Sir 
Joshua, I thirik it is now time to 
go to bed.’” Ib. ii. l6l. One part 

Lord 


' The present Devonport. 

^ A friend of mine once heard him, 
during this visit, c.xclaim with the 
utmost vehemence ‘ T hate a Docker.’ 
Blakkway. Northcote (Life of 
Reynolds, i. liS) says that Reynolds 
took Johnson to dine at a house 
where ‘he devoured so large a 
quantity of new honey and of clouted 
crotiin, besides drinking large pota¬ 
tions of new cyder, that the enter¬ 
tainer found himself much embar¬ 
rassed between his anxious regard for 
the Doctor’s health and his fear of 
breaking through the rules of polite¬ 
ness, by giving him a hint on the 
subject. The strength of Johnson’s 
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Lord Macartney oblig'injjly favoured me with a copy of the 
following letter, in his own hand-writing, from the original, 
which was found, by the present Earl of Bute, among his father’s 
papers. 

‘ To THE Right Honourable the Earl of Bute. 

‘ My Lord, 

‘ That generosity, by which I was recommended to the favour of 
his Majesty, will not be offended at a solicitation necessary to make 
that favour permanent and effectual. 

' The pension appointed to be paid me at Michaelmas I have not 
received, and know not where or from whom I am to ask it. I beg, 
therefore, that your Lordship will be pleased to supply Mr. AVedder- 
burne with such directions as may be necessary, which, I believe, his 
friendship will make him think it no trouble to convey to me. 

‘To interrupt your Lordship, at a time like this, with such petty 
difficulties, is improper and unseasonable ; but your knowledge of the 
world has long since taught you, that every man’s affairs, however little, 
are important to himself. Every man hopes that he shall escape 
neglect j and, with reason, may every man, whose vices do not pre¬ 
clude his claim, e.xpect favour from that beneficence which has been 
extended to, 

‘My Lord, 

‘ Your Lordship’s 
‘ Most obliged 
‘ And 

‘ Most humble servant, 

‘Temple Lane, ‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘Nov. 3, 1762.' 


‘To Mr. Joseph Baretti, at Milan. 


‘Sir, 


‘London, Dec. 21, 1762. 


‘You are not to suppose, with all your conviction of my idleness, 
that I have passed all this time without writing to my Baretti. I gave 


of this story however is wanting in 
accuracy, and therefore all may be 
untrue. Reynolds at this time was 
not knighted. Johnson said {posi, 
April 7, 1778): ‘I did not leave off 
wine because 1 could not bear it; I 
have drunk three bottles of port with¬ 


out being the worse for it. University 
College has witnessed this.’ See how¬ 
ever posi, April 24, 1779, where 
he said:—‘1 used to slink home 
when I had drunk too much; ’ also 
p. 103, and pasi, April 28, 

1783. 


a letter 
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a letter to Mr. Beauderk, who, in my opinion, and in his own, was 
hastening to Naples for the recovery of his health'; but he has stopped 
at Paris, and I know not when he will proceed. Langton is with him. 

‘ I will not trouble you with speculations about peace and war. The 
good or ill success of battles and embassies extends itself to a very 
small part of domestick life: we all have good and evil, which we feel 
more sensibly than our petty part of publick miscarriage or prosperity". 
I am sorry for your disappointment, with which you seem more touched 
than I should expect a man of your resolution and experience to have 
been, did I not know that general truths are seldom applied to par¬ 
ticular occasions ; and that the fallacy of our self-love extends itself as 
wide as our interest or affections. Every man believes that mistresses 
are unfaithful, and patrons capricious; but he excepts his own mistress, 
and his own patron. We have all learned that greatness is negligent 
and contemj3tuou.s, and that in Courts life is often langui.shed away in 
ungratified expectation ; but he that approaches greatness, or glitters in 
a Court, imagines that destiny has at last exempted him from the 
common lot. 

‘Do'not let such evils overwhelm you as thousands have suffered, 
and thousands have surmounted; but turn your thoughts w'ith vigour 
to some other plan of life, and keep always in your mind, that, with due 
submission to Providence, a man of genius has been seldom ruined but 
by liimselP. Your Patron’s weakness or insensibility will finally do you 
little nurt, if he is not assisted by your own passions. Of your love I 
know not the propriety, nor can estimate the power; but in love, as in 
every other passion, of which hope is the essence, we ought always to 
remember the uncertainty of events. I'liere is, indeed, nothing that 
so much seduces reason from vigilance, as the thought of passing life 
w'ith an amiable woman ; and if all would happen that a lover fancies, 
I knoAV not what other terrestrial happiness would deserve pursuit. 
But love and marriage arc different states. Those who are to suffer 
the evils together, and to suffer often for the sake of one another, soon 
lose that tenderness of look, and that benevolence of mind, which arose 
from the participation of unminglcd pleasure and successive amuse¬ 
ment. A woman, we are sure, will not be always fair; we are not sure 
she will always be virtuous : and man cannot retain through life that 



’ George Sehvyn wrote;—‘Top- 
liam Bcauclcrk is arrived. I hear he 
lost 10,000 to a thief at Venice, 
which thief, in the course of the 
year, will be at Cashiobury.’ (The 
reference to this quotation I have 
mislaid.) 

" Two )’ears later he repeated this 


thought in the lines that he added to 
Goldsmith’s Traveller. Post, under 
Feb. 1766. 

^ We may compare with this 
what ‘old Bentley ’said ;—‘Depend 
upon it, no man was ever written 
down but by himself.’ Boswell’s 
Hebrides, Oct. l, 1773. 



respect 
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ms|)i.'ci and assiduily by \vhii:h lu: pleases Ibr u d.iv <ir hir a lanittli. 1 
tlo luH, however, pi'cleiul Ui have disiaiveied dial lile lias any tiling 
imire lu lie dcsireil than a prudent ami vivlnuus luauiage ; llu-reluii' 
know nut wliat l uiinsel lu give yuii. 

‘ If yuu van quit your iinaginaliun ut' luve and gieatnt s>., ;uul leave 
yunr hopes of pierenneiiL tiiul bridal raplnre.s to try uin e nune the 
rurtune of liletaliire and industry, tin; way thrungli hi a in e is now i>(ien 
^^'e llatler uuiHelve.s that we shall eultivate, with gieal diligein e, the ails 
of [leacc ; and every intiu will be weh'uine nniung us who ran leai h ns 
any ihing we tin nut know-', h'ur your part, you will lind alt yuni uhl 
friends willing to reeeive yon. 

‘Reynolds still continues to increase in reputation and in tithe;,. 
Miss W’illituns, who very nuich loves you, goes on in the old way. Misn 
(lotlerel i.s still with Mrs, butter. Miss t‘harlottc h. uiaiiicil to lican 
J.ewis, and has three childri'n. Mr, J.evel has in.niied a ;.lrccl w.dkcr’. 
lUil llie ga/.elle of iny narration imisl now aiiive to tell you, th.il 
Hatluirst went physician to the army, ami dieil at the Ibivann.ih''. 

‘ I know not whether 1 have not sent you wtiul ih.il 1 Iny.gins"'anti 
Riehartlson'' are lioth ileail. When we .see oin enemies and It'icnils 
gliiling awiiy hefore us, let us not Jtiiget that ue ate siibifi I to tin* 
general law ol' muilalily, ami shall soon lie wlieie oiii dnom will he 
fixed Ibr ever. 

‘ I ]iray tltm to hless you, ami am, Sir. 

' ^'our most alfei lioitale liutnhle seiv.mt, 

'S,\.M. jollNsoN-,’ 

‘Write soon.' 


1763: .KTAT. .qq.] In* 1763 lu* furnisheil to ‘I'hf I'lriintl 
Cnlcndar, jtubli.shed by lotvvkes :nid Woty, it clmraciet of 
(aillin.s* tvltitdi he afterwards iiturarted into his eriliie life of 
that :uhnir;ihle poet', in ihc* collccliuit of lives which he wrote 


‘ 'I'he preliniiiiarii's of peat e he- 
tween Isiiglaiul anil I' l.ini i* hail heen 
i.igiusi on Nov. ,5 Ilf ihi;, year. Atm, 
AVi,'. V. 

^ Of llaretli's Ttiiiu-ls throUi^h 
S/uttu, di'-'c., Jolnisoii wniii* til .Mr*,. 
'I'liralf ; 'That llarelti's book woulil 
please you all 1 niatle no ilonbi. I 
know not wlieiher the woiid lias 
ever seen suih 7>n.v7f bcfoie. 
Those whose lot it i*> to ramble t.ui 
-seltloiu write, ami those who know 


Iiow to write very seUIom lamhlc.’ 
/.c/Av j, i. j.;. 

' See ciw/f*, p. .p;o. 

■* .See r;/t/i*, p. note I. 

Ihiggiiis had (|ti.nii'lli'il ailh 
johiisoii and llaietli (t loki i'-. /■Vi 
Vf’t-//, IJU, note). .See ,il-,ii/-,n/, lySu, 
ill Mr. I.aiigtini’s < ei'/i'./fen. 

" .See iiiilr, Ji. T.’ii. 

■' t'ow]iii, wiiliiig in .ilnmt 
CoHins,-.ays : 'lit whom I thil imi 
know that he exi'iteii nil 1 iouml him 

lor 
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for the body of English poetry, formed and published by the 
booksellers of London. His account of the melancholy depres¬ 
sion with which Collins was severely afflicted, and which brought 
him to his grave, is, I think, one of the most tender and interest¬ 
ing passages in the whole series of his writings’^. He also 
favoured Mr. Hoolc with the Dedication of his translation of 
Tasso to the Queen* which is so happily conceived and 
elegantly expressed, that I cannot but point it out to the 
peculiar notice of my readers'*. 

This is to me a memorable year; for in it I had the happiness 
to obtain the acquaintance of that extraordinary man whose 
memoirs I am now writing; an acquaintance which I shall ever 
esteem as one of the most fortunate circumstances in my life. 
Though then but two-and-twenty^, I had for several years read 


there ’—in the Lives of the Poets, 
that is to say. Southey’s Cowper, v. 11. 

' 7 'o this passage Johnson, nearly 
twenty years later, added the follow¬ 
ing ( Works, viii. 403);—‘ Such was 
the fate of Collins, with whom I 
once delighted to converse, and 
whom I yet remember with tender¬ 
ness.’ 

“ ‘Madam, 

‘ To approach the high and the 
illustrious ha.s been in all ages the 
privilege of Poets; and though 
translators cannot justly claim the 
same honour, yet they naturally 
follow their authours as attendants ; 
and I hope that in return for h.aving 
enabled TASSO to diffuse his fame 
through the British dominions, I 
may be introduced by him to the 
presence of YouR Majesty. 

Tasso has . a peculiar claim to 
Your Majesty’s favour, as follower 
and panegyrist of the House of Este, 
which has one common ancestor 
with the House of Hanover ; and 
in reviewing his life it is not easy to 
forbear a wish that he had lived in a 
happier time, when he might, among 
the descendants of that illustrious 
family, have found a more liberal and 
potent patronage. 


I cannot but observe. Madam, 
how unequally reward is jiroportioned 
to merit, when I reflect that the 
happiness which was withheld from 
Tasso is reserved for me ; and that 
the poem which once hardly pro¬ 
cured to its authour the countenance 
of the Princess of Ferriira, has at¬ 
tracted to its translator the favour¬ 
able notice of a British Queen. 

Had this been the fate of Tasso, 
he would have been able to have 
celebrated the condescension of 
Your Majesty in nobler language, 
but could not have felt it with more 
ardent gratitude, than 
Madam, 

Your Majesty’s 

Most faithful and devoted servant.’ 
—Boswell. 

^ Young though Boswell was, he 
had already tried his liand at more 
than one kind of writing. In 1761 
he had published anonjunously an 
Elegy on the Death of an Amiable 
Young Lady, with an Epistle from 
Menalcas to Lycidas. (Edinburgh, 
Donaldson.) The Elegy is full of 
such errors as ‘ Thou liv’d,’ ‘ Thou 
led,’ but is recommended by a puff¬ 
ing preface and three letters—one of 

his 
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3S4 JiftriCt'/Ps youthftt! co)»/>osili,>ns. 

his works willi and iiislniclion, and had llic lii;',!ii'.sl 

rcvereiico for ihiir aiUlimir, whirl) had s;rown 11)1 in iii\- kinin' 
into a kind of myslrrious vrnri'alionl>\- nynrin;; to jnysi-lf .1 
•Stair of soirmn cdrvalrd alistrartimi, in whirl) I Mipiioscil him 
In livr in ll\i' iinmrnsr nirlropolis of London. Mi', (irnlirman, 
a native of Irrhind, wiio jiassrd .some years in .Srotland as a 
plaj’er, anil as an inslrnrlor in llir l'’,nj',lisli Ianniiap,r, a man 
whose talents and worth were depressed hy misfortune'; ’, had 


wliieli is siKiieel j It . A)unit the 
H.inic time he lir(mj;lil out a pieee 
llini was even mine impuileiu. It 
was An to j'>■./(,liy a 
H'eiUleman nf .Seultaiul. (['■.ilinlnnidi, 

I Jcmaldsini, ly^i. Pi ire *.i\|iciii'e.) 
In the ‘ I leiliealinn ti> Iaiiie>, Itn'.well, 
Iv.i|,,' lie sayio ' 1 have mi inieniiim 
til pay yiiu einnpliineni'. ‘I'u enter 
lain atpeealile mitiine. uf inie'-. nun 
eliaraeier is a nre.il iiieemivi- tn ai t 
with pi'iipriely am! spiril, lint I 
sliiuilil lie Mirry tu ennliilmte in ;tny 
(lepree tii yinif aei|uiiinp, an esie-.s 
Ilf self •ail'lii’ieni y ... I own iinli eil 
that wiien ... Ill ilispiav my eMeii- 
sive eni<litiini, I hare ((iiiiieil liieelt, 
l.alin anti I'reiiih •.entenees mie 
afU'r aimtlier vviili astiniisliinj; i eler 
iiyj tir have nut intii luy 11/1//lo, ir 
litiiiioiir mul fallen a ravinp almui 
])rinees ami Innls, Imiuhts aiul 
{feniuwes, hulies nf (Hiality anti liaije 
siihin'ils i ycui, with a [leciiliar mmie 
smile, have neiuly remimled me nf 
tile imporhuKe 0/ a iiiaii to liimsetf, 
ami slily left llie rcuim with the winy 
Mean lyillK npen .'tl I’.P. tUrk of 
ihit Swift's //'/vvt'v, eil. iHn), 
xxiii. I.|.;d I. tiir. wlm eiijny tlie 
pleasure nf yiinr intimate ai'i|naint 
aiii e, kiinw that many nf yutir liinirs 
Ilf retirement an- ilevnteii in tlinnp.ht.' 
'I'he Olio is serimis. lie deserihes 
himself as liavhi)' 

‘ A siiul hy nalnie furmeil in feel 

C.rief sharper than the tyrant's 
steel, 

And htisiini hitf with swellinj' 
thiiujfhi 


^■^lln am ieni lure's remi nihi.uii e 
hrmtuhl.’ 

In the winter Ilf lyfu i he had helped 
as a riintrilniinr and part ediinr in 
hrinpiup mil a (‘ofhi lioti 0/ 

(/.'I'l.vv// If/a/ /'ViAv.'.'i 
l.ofti-i i, p. 11 is lie'll piihlii .iiiini, 

alsn aiiiinv iiitin ■, \i.r. ( in!' ot 

X, wn;.))J.it, Miilli ii, as the I'li f.ii e 
••ays, ‘ill the Xewin.ill.il riillee 
Kiiiiiii, in uliilii the .inilim, heinp 
elei led a liienihel nl the jm he) I hill, 
h.iil the h.ippiiii s-. Ilf p,i •••inp seveial 
••priplitly piiiiil hmniinied t veniiip>».‘ 
It i-. veiy piiin •.inif. In the winter 
n( IVi'.! 1 he inineil in wiiliiip the 
<>•///(•,// .S//,'./ff/. i, liieillliineil 
June .‘i;, lyfii. Iie.i ahum the liine 
that he lirsi im i Julinsnn he .nnl he. 
IViend the llun. Andtew I.i.Uine 
liail pnhlished in their iiwn name. .1 
veiy iinpnilent little vnlnme uf the 
miI'espuiiileni e that Imil pa'e.eil hr 
tween them, tlf this 1 pnhlished an 
cdiliiin with nulen in tHyp, lupeilier 
with HnsweH's Jouriwl of it 7 'oiir to 
(‘ortft'it. fMessrs, 'rims. Me La 
Hue iJf C'lt.), 

* lliiswell, in jyfiH, in the prefaee in 
llie lllird edilimi uf lii*. Ooriiut 
deserilied ‘ tlie w.irmlh uf aifeetiun 
and the ilipniiy nf veneratiun' with 
whirh he never erased tu llmik uf 
.Mr. Jnhnsiiii, 

■' In the (iorHti- f nf/ei. lii, tip 
there is a eiillfiised Irllei lunn ihis 
unfurtmmte man, a .Uinp ll.iiink hw 
llm luan uf (ive p.lline.is. He li.nl a 
scheme fur deliveiinp ilr.iiii.itii lei 
lures at JCiun ami t tjifuid j ' hm,* hr 

L'i\ It) 
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given me a representation of the figure and manner of DIC¬ 
TIONARY Johnson ! as he was then generally called' ; and 
during my first visit to London, which was for three months 
in 1760, Mr. Derrick the poet®, who was Gentleman’s friend 
and countryman, flattered me with hopes that he would intro¬ 
duce me to Johnson, an honour of which I was very ambitious. 
But he never found an opportunity; which made me doubt that 
he had promised to do what was not in his power; till Johnson 
some years afterwards told me, ‘ Derrick, Sir, might very well 
have introduced you. I had a kindness for Derrick, and am 
sorry he is dead.’ 

In the summer of 1761 Mr. Thomas Sheridan was at Edin¬ 
burgh, and delivered lectures upon the English Language and 
Publick Speaking to large and respectable audiences. I was 
often in his company, and heard him frequently expatiate upon 
Johnson’s extraordinary knowledge, talents, and virtues, repeat 
his pointed sayings, describe his particularities, and boast of his 
being his guest sometimes till two or three in the morning. 
At his house I hoped to have many opportunities of seeing the 
sage, as Mr. Sheridan obligingly assured me I should not be 
disappointed. 

When I returned to London in the. end of 176a, to my surprise 
and regret I found an irreconcileablc'difierence had taken place 
between Johnson and Sheridan. 'A .pension of two hundred 
pounds a year had been given to Sheridan. Johnson, who, as 
has been already mentioned, thought .slightingly of Sheridan’s 


added, ‘ my externals Iiave so un¬ 
favourable an appearance that I 
cannot produce myself with any 
comfort or hope of success.' Garrick 
sent him five guineas. He had been 
a Major in the army, an actor, and 
dramatic author. ‘ For the last seven 
years of his life he struggled under 
sickness and want to a degree of 
uncommon misery.’ Cent, Mag. for 
1784, P. 959- 

' As great men of antiquity such 
as Scipio Africanns had an epithet 
added to their names, in consequence 
of some celebrated action, so my 
illustrious friend was often called 
VOL. I. C C 


Dictionary Johnson, from that 
wonderful atchievement of genius and 
labour, his Dictionary of the English 
Latigtiagej the merit of which I 
contemplate with more and more 
admiration. BOSWELL. In like 
manner we have ‘ Hermes Harris,’ 
‘ Pliny Melmoth,’ ‘ Demosthenes 
Taylor,’ ‘Persian Jones,’ ‘Abyssinian 
Bruce,’ ‘ Microscope Baker,’ ‘ Leo¬ 
nidas Glover,’ ‘ Plesiod Cooke,’ and 
‘ Corsica Boswell.’ 

“ See ante, p. 124. He introduced 
Boswell to Davies, who was ‘the 
immediate introducer.’ Post, under 
June 18, 1783, note. 


art, 




sudden effect of a fit of peevishness, it was unluckily said, and, 
indeed, cannot be justified. Mr. Sheridan’s pension was granted 
to him not as a player, but as a sufferer in the cause of govern¬ 
ment, when he was manager of the Theatre Royal in Ireland, 
when parties ran high in 1753'. And it must also be allowed 
that he was a man of literature, and had considerably improved 
the arts of reading and speaking with distinctness and propriety. 

Besides, Johnson should have recollected that Mr. Sheridan 
taught pronunciation to Mr. Alexander Wedderburne’’, whose 
sister was married to Sir Harry Erskine^, an intimate friend 
of Lord Bute, who was the favourite of the King; and surely 
the most outrageous Whig will not maintain, that, whatever 
ought to be the principle in the disposal of offices^ a pension 
ought never to be granted from any bias of court connection. 
Mr. Hacklin'*, indeed, shared with Mr. Shei'idan the honour of 
instructing Mr. Wedderburne; and though it was too late in life 
for a Caledonian to acquire the genuine English cadence, yet so 
successful were Mr. Wedderburne’s instructors, and his own 
unabating endeavours, that he got rid of the coarse part of his 
Scotch accent, retaining only as much of the ' native wood-note 


■ On March 2,1754 (not J753), the 
audience called for a repetition of 
some lines which they applied against 
the government. ‘Diggs, the actor, 
refused by order of Sheridan, the 
manager, to repeat them ; Sheridan 
would not even appear on the stage 
to justify the prohibition. In an 
instant the audience demolished the 
inside of the house, and reduced it 
to a shell.’ Walpole’s Reigji of George 
JI, i. 389, and Gent. Mag. xxiv. 141. 
Sheridan’s friend, Mr. S. Whyte, 
says {Miscellanea Nova, p. 16);—‘ In 
the year 1762 Sheridan’s scheme for 
an English Dictionary published. 
That memorable year he was nomi¬ 


nated for a pension.’ He quotes (p. 
I n) a letterfromMrs. Sheridan, dated 
Nov. 29, 1762, in which slie says ;— 
‘ I suppose you must have heard 
that the King has granted him a 
pension of 200/. a year, merely as an 
encouragement to his undertaking.’ 

’ See/oj/, March 28, 1776. 

^ Horace Walpole describes Lord 
Bute as ‘a man that had passed liis 
life in solitude, and was too haughty 
to admit to his familiarity but half a 
dozen silly authors and flatterers. Sir 
Henry Erskine, amili tary poet, Home, 
a tragedy-writing pai'son,’ &c. Mem. 
of the Reign of George III, i. 37. 

* See post, March 28, 1776. 


wild 
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wild’,’ a.s to mark hi.s country; which, if any Scotchman should 
affect to forget, I should heartily despise him. Notrvithstanding 
the difficulties which are to be encountered by those who have 
not had the advantage of an English education, he by degrees 
formed a mode of speaking to which Engli.shmen do not deny 
the praise of elegance. Hence his distinguished oratory, which 
he exerted in his own country as an advocate in the Court of 
Session, and a ruling elder of the Kirk, has had its fame and 
ample reward, in much higher spheres. When I look back on 
this noble person at Edinburgh, in situations so unworthy of his 
brilliant powers, and behold LORU LOUGHBOROUGI-I at London, 
the change seems almost like one of the metamorphoses in 
Ovid; and as his two preceptors, by refining his utterance, gave 
currency to his talents, we may say in the words of that poet, 
‘Nam VOS mutastis^.' 

I have dwelt the longer upon this remarkable instance of 
successful parts and assiduity; because it affords animating 
encouragement to other gentlemen of North-Britain to try their 
fortunes in the southern part of the Island, where they may 
hope to gratify their utmost ambition; and now that we are one 
people by the Union, it would surely be illiberal to maintain, 
that they have not an equal title with the natives of any other 
part of his Majesty’s dominions. 

Johnson complained that a man who disliked him repeated 
his sarcasm to Mr. Sheridan, without telling him what followed, 
which was, that after a pause he added, ‘ However, I am glad 
that Mr. Sheridan has a pension, for he is a veiy good man.’ 
Sheridan could never forgive this hasty contemptuous expres¬ 
sion. It rankled in his mind; and though I informed him of 
all that Johnson said, and that he would be very glad to meet 
him amicably, he positively declined repeated offers which I 
made, and once went off abruptly from a hou.se where he and 


' ‘ Native wooA-nnfcs wiki.’ Milton’s IJAllefgo, 1 . 134. 

“‘In nova fert animus mulatas ‘ Of bodies changed to various forms 
diccre formas I sing;— 

Corpora. Di coeptis (nam vos Yc Cods from whence these 
mutastis et illas) miracles did spring 

Adspirate nicis.’ Inspire,&c.’—D ryden, Ov.MetA. i. 

Stcc. post under March 30, 1783, for Lord Loughhorough, 

t: C 2 
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Sheridans attack on Johnson. 
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I were engaged to dine, because he was told that Dr. Johnson 
was to be there b I have no sympathetick feeling with 
such persevering resentment. It is painful when there is a 
breach between those who have lived together socially and 
cordially; and I wonder that there is not, in all such cases, a 
mutual wish that it should be healed. I could perceive that 
Mr. Sheridan was by no means satisfied with Johnson’s acknow¬ 
ledging him to be a good manb That could not sooth his 
injured vanity. I could not but smile, at the same time that 
I was offended, to observe Sheridan in The Life of Swift^, 
which he afterwards published, attempting, in the writhings 
of his resentment, to depreciate Johnson, by characterising 
him as ‘ A writer of gigantick fame in these days of little 


' See post. May 17, 1783, and June 
24, 1784. Sheridan was not of a for¬ 
giving nature. For some years he 
would not speak to his famous son : 
yet he went with his daughters to 
the theatre to see one of his pieces 
performed. ‘The son took up his 
station by one of tlie side scenes, 
opposite to the box where they sat, 
and there continued, unobserved, to 
look at them during the greater part 
of the night. On his return home 
he burst into' tears, and owned how 
deeply it had gone to his heart, “ to 
'think that there sat his father and 
his sisters before him, and yet that 
he alone was not permitted to go 
near them.”' Moore’s Sheridan, i. 
167. 

° As Johnson himself said‘ Men 
hate more steadily than they love; 
and if I have said something to 
hurt a man once, I shall not get 
the better of this by saying in.any 
things to please him.’ Post, Sept. 
15, ' 777 . 

^ P. 447. Boswel-l. ‘There is 
another writer, at present of gigantic 
fame in these days of little men, who 
has pretended to scratch out a life of 
Swift, but so miserably executed as 
only to reflect back on himself that 
disgrace which he meant to throw 


upon the character of the Dean.’ 
The Life of Doctor Sivift, Swift’s 
Works, ed. 1803, ii. 200. There is 
a passage in the Lives of the Poets 
(Works, viii. 43) in which Johnson 
might be supposed playfully to have 
anticipated this attack. He is giving 
an account of Blackmorc’s imagrinary 
Literary Club of Lay Monks, of 
which the hero was ‘ one Mr. J ohn- 
son.’ ‘The rest of the Lay Mtin-ks,' 
he writes, ‘seem to be but fcelDlc 
mortals, in comparison with the 
gigantick Johnson.’ See also fosi, 
Oct. 16,1769, Horace Walpole (Xrf- 
ters, V. 458) spoke no less scornfully 
than Sheridan of Johnson and his 
contemporaries. On April 27, 1773, 
after saying that he should like to 
be intimate with Anstey (the author 
of the Ne^v Bath Guide), or with the 
author of the Heroic Epistle, he con¬ 
tinues :—‘ I have no thirst to Icnow 
the rest of my contemporaries, from 
the absurd bombast of Dr. Johnsoii 
down to the silly Dr. Goldsmith ; 
though the latter changeling has had 
bright gleams of parts, and the for¬ 
mer had sense, till he changed it for 
words, and sold it for a pension. 
Don’t think me scornful. Recollect 
that I have seen Pope and lived with 
Gray.’ 


men ; 



Mrs. Sheridan. 
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men that very Jolin.son whom he once so highly admired and 
venerated. 

This rupture with Sheridan deprived Johnson of one of his 
mo.st agieeable resouices for amusement in his lonely evenings j 
for Sheridan’s well-informed, animated, and bustling mind never 
suffered conversation to stagnate; and Mrs. Sheridan' was a 
most agreeable companion to an intellectual man. She was 
sensible, ingenious, unassuming, yet communicative. I recollect, 
with satisfaction, many pleasing hours which I passed with her 
undcr the hospitable roof of her husband, who was to me a very 
kind friend. Her novel, entitled Memoirs of Miss Sydney Bid- 
dulph, contains an excellent moral while it inculcates a future 
state of retribution’ ; and what it teaches is impressed upon the 


' Johnson is thus mentioned by 
Mrs. Sheridan in a letter dated, 
Blois, Nov. 16, 1743, according to the 
Garrick Corres. i. 17, but the date is 
wrongly given, as the Slteridans went 
toBloisin 1764; ‘Ihavchcardjohnson 
decry some of the prettiest pieces of 
writing wo have in English; yet Johu- 
son is an honourable man—that is to 
say, he is a good critic, and in other 
respects a man of enormous talents.’ 

’ My position has been very ivoll 
illustrated by Mr. Belsham of Bed¬ 
ford, in MviEssay onDramaticPoctry. 
‘The fashionable doctrine (says he) 
both of moralists and criticks in these 
times is, that virtue and happiness 
are constant concomitants ; and it is 
regarded as a kind of dramatick 
impiety to maintain that virtue should 
not be rewarded, nor vice punished 
in the last scene of the last act of 
every tragedy. This conduct in our 
modern poets is, however, in my 
opinion, extremely injudicious ; for, 
it- labours in vain to inculcate a 
doctrine in theory, which every one 
knows to be false in fact, viz. that 
virtue in real life is always pro¬ 
ductive of happiness ; and vice of 
misery. Thus Congreve concludes 
the Tragedy of The Mottrning 


Bride with the following foolish 
couplet:— 

‘For blessings ever wait on vir¬ 
tuous deeds, 

And though a late, a sure reward 
succeeds.’ 

‘ When a man eminently virtuous, 
a Brutus, a Cato, or a Socrates, finally 
sink under the pressure of accumu¬ 
lated misfortune, we arc not only led 
to entertain a more indignant hatred 
of vice than if he rose from his 
distress, but we are inevitably in¬ 
duced to cherish the sublime idea 
that a day of future retribution will 
arrive when he shall receive not 
merely poetical, but real and sub¬ 
stantial justice.’ Essays Philosophi¬ 
cal, Historical, and Literary, Lon¬ 
don, 1791, vol. 11. 8vo. p. 317. 

This is well reasoned and well 
e.xpressed. I wish, indeed, that the 
ingenious authour had not thought 
it necessary to introduce any instance 
of ‘ a man eminently virtuous ; ’ as 
he would then have avoided men¬ 
tioning such a ruffian as Brutus 
under that description. Mr. Bel- 
sham discovers in his Essays so 
much reading and thinking, and 
good composition, that I regret his 
not having been fortunate enough to 

mind 
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Mr. 'Thomas Davies. 
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mind by a series of as deep distress as can affect humanity, in 
the amiable and pious heroine who goes to her grave unrelieved, 
but resigned, and full of hope of ‘heaven’s mercy.’ Johnson 
paid her this high compliment upon it; ‘ I know not. Madam, 
that you have a rigHt, upon moral principles, to make your 
readers suffer so much 

Mr. Thomas Davies the actor, who then kept a bookseller’s 
shop in Russel-street, Covent-garden^ told me that Johnson 
was very much his friend, and came frequently to his house, 
where he more than once invited me to meet him; but by 
some unlucky accident or other he was prevented from coming 
to us. 

Mr. Thomas Davies was a man of good understanding and 


talents, with the advantage of 

be educated a member of our excel¬ 
lent national establishment. Had he 
not been nursed in nonconformity, he 
probably would not have been tainted 
with those heresies (as I sincerely, 
and on no slight investigation, think 
them) both in religion and politicks, 
which, while I read, I am sure, with 
candour, I cannot read without 
offence. Boswell. Boswell’s ‘posi¬ 
tion has been illustrated ’ with far 
greater force by Johnson. ‘ It has 
been the boast of some swelling 
moralists, that every man’s fortune 
was in his own power, that prudence 
supplied the place of all other divin¬ 
ities, and that happiness is the 
unfailing consequence of virtue. But 
surely the quiver of Omnipotence is 
stored with arrows against which the 
shield of human virtue, however ada¬ 
mantine it has been boasted, is lield 
up in vain ; we do not always suffer 
by our crimes ; we arc not always 
protected by our innocence.’ The 
Adventurer, lio. 120. Sec also/ilnj- 
selas, chap. 27. 

' ‘ Charles Fox said that Mrs. 
Sheridan’s Sydney Biddulph was the 
best of all modem novels. By the by 
[R. B.] Sheridan used to declare that 
he had never read it.’ Rogers’s Table- 


a liberal education^ Though 

Talk, p. 90. The editor says, in a 
note on this passage:—‘The incident 
in The School for Scandal of Sir 
Oliver’s presenting himself to his 
relations in disguise is manifestly 
taken by Sheridan from his mother’s 
novel.’ 

” No. 8.—Tlic very place wlicre I 
was fortunate enough to be intro¬ 
duced to the illustrious subject of 
this work, deserves to be particularly 
marked. I never pass by it without 
feeling reverence and regret. Bos¬ 
well. 

^ Johnson said ;—‘ Sir, Davies has 
learning enough to give credit to a 
clergyman.’ Post, 1780, in Mr. 
Langton’s Collection. The spiteful 
Steevens thus wrote about Davies : 
—‘ His concern ought to be with the 
outside of books ; but Dr. Johnson, 
Dr. Percy, and some others have 
made such a coxcomb of him, that 
he is now hardy enough to open 
volumes, turn over their leaves, and 
give his opinions of their contents. 
Did I ever tell you an anecdote of 
him ? About ten years ago I wanted 
the Oxford Homer, and called at 
Davies’s to ask for it, as I had seen 
one thrown about his shop. Will 
you iDclieve me, when I assure you 
somewhat 
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somewhat pompou.s, he was an entertaining companion ; and 
his literary performances* have no inconsiderable share of merit. 
He was a friendly and very hospitable man. Both he and his 
wife, (who has been celebrated for her beauty"',) though upon 
the stage for many years, maintained an uniform decency of 
character; and Johnson esteemed them, and lived in as easy 
an intimacy with them, as with any family which he used to 
visits Mr. Davies recollected several of John.son’s remarkable 
sayings, and was one of the best of the many imitators of his 
voice and manner, while relating them. He incrca.scd my im¬ 
patience more and more to sec the extraordinary man whose 
works I highly valued, and whose conversation was reported to 
be so peculiarly excellent. 

At last, on Monday the i6th of May, when I was sitting in 
Mr. Davies’s back-parlour, after having drunk tea with him and 
Mr.s. Davies, Johnson unexpectedly came into the shop'*; and 


he told me “ he had but one, and 
that he kept for his own reading'i’" 
Garrick Corres. i. 608. 

' Johnson, writiny to bcattio, 

Any 2r, 1780, says:—‘Mr. Davies 
has yot great success as an author, 
ycncratcd by the corruption of a 
bookseller.’ His principal works arc 
Memoirs of Garrick, 1780, and Dra¬ 
matic Miscellanies, 178^;. 

“ Churchill, in the Rosciad, thus 
celebrated his wife and mocked his 
recitation :— 

‘With him came mighty Davies. 
On my life 

That Davies hath a very pretty 
wife ;— 

Statesman all over !—In plots 
famous grown !— 

He mouths a sentence, as curs 
mouth a bone.’ 

Churchill’s Poems, i. 16. 
See d>ost, under April 20, 1764, and 
March 20, 1778. Charles Lamb in a 
note to his Essay on the Tragedies of 
Shakesjieare says of Davies, that he 
‘ is recorded to have recited the 
Paradise Post better than any man 
in England in his day (though I c;in- 


not help thinking there must be some 
mistake in this tradition).’ Ltimb’s 
Works, ed. 1840, p. 517. 

^ See Johnson’s letter to Davies, 
post, June (8, 1783. 

Ml". Murphy, in his Essay 071 the 
Life aftd Genius of Dr. fohnso)i, 
[p. 106], has given an account of this 
meeting considerably different from 
mine, I am jicrsuadcd without any 
consciousness ofciTOur. Hismomory, 
at the end of near thirty years, has 
undoubtedly deceived him, and he 
supposes himself to have been pre¬ 
sent at a scene, which he has prob¬ 
ably heard inaccurately described by 
others. In my note iake/i o/i the 
very day, in which I am confident I 
marked every thing material that 
passed, no mention is made of this 
gentleman ; and I am sure, that I 
should not have omitted one so well 
known in the literary world. It may 
easily be imagined that this, my first 
interview with Dr. Johnson, with all 
its circumstances, made a strong 
impression on my mind, and would 
be registered with peculiar attention. 
liOHWlil.L. 


Mr. Davie.s 
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Boswell's introduction to Johnson. [A.D.1703. 


Mr. Davies having perceived him through the gla.ss-door in the 
room in which we were sitting, advancing towards us,—he 
announced his aweful approach to me, somewhat in the manner 
of an actor in the part of Horatio, when he addresses Hamlet 
on the appearance of his father’s ghost, ‘ Look, my Lord, it 
comes.’ I found that I had a very perfect idea of Johnson’s 
figure, from the portrait of him painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
soon after he had published his Dictionary, in the attitude of 
sitting in his easy chair in deep meditation, which was the first 
picture his friend did for him, which Sir Joshua very kindly 
presented to me, and from which an engraving has been made 
for this work. Mr. Davies mentioned my name, and respectfully 
introduced me to him. I was much agitated; and recollecting 
his prejudice against the Scotch, of which I had heard much, I 
said to Davies, ‘ Don’t tell where I come from.’—‘ From Scot¬ 
land,’ cried Davies roguishly. ‘Mr. Johnson, (said I) I do 
indeed come from Scotland, but I cannot help itb’ I am willing 
to flatter mj^self that I meant this as light pleasantry to sooth 
and conciliate him, and not as an humiliating abasement at the 
expence of my country. But however that might be, this speech 
was somewhat unlucky; for with that quickness of wit for 
which he was so remarkable, he seized the expression ‘ come 
from Scotland,’ which I used in the sense of being of that 
country; and, as if I had said that I had come away from it, or 
left it, retorted, ‘ That, Sir, I find, is what a very great many of 
your countrymen cannot help.’ This stroke stunned me a good 
deal; and when we had sat down, I felt myself not a little em¬ 
barrassed, and apprehensive of what might come next. He then 
addressed himself to Davies : ‘What do you think of Garrick? 
He has refused me an order for the play for Miss Williams, 
because he knows the house will be full, and that an order would 
be wortiv three shillings.’ Eager to take any ojDening to get 
into conversation with him, I ventured to say, ‘ O, Sir, I cannot 
think Mr. Garrick would grudge such a trifle to you.’ ‘ Sir, (said 
he, with a stern look,) I have known David Garrick longer than 
you have done : and I know no right you have to talk to me on 
the subject.’ . Perhaps I deserved this check ; for it was rather 
presumptuous in me, an entire stranger, to express any doubt of 
* See/6>jr, Aprils, 1775. 
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the justice of his animadversion upon his old acquaintance and 
pupilh I now felt myself much mortified, and began to think 
that the hope which I had long indidged of obtaining his ac¬ 
quaintance was blasted. And, in truth, had not my ardour 
bcen uncommonly strong, and my resolution uncommonly per¬ 
severing, so rough a reception might have deterred me for ever 
from making any further attempts. Fortunately, however, I 
remained upon the field not wholly discomfited; and was soon 
rewarded by hearing some of his conversation, of which I pre¬ 
served the following short minute, without marking the questions 
and observations by which it was produced. 

‘ People (he remarked) may be taken in once, who imagine 
that an authour is greater in private life than other men. 
Uncommon parts require uncommon opportunities for their 
exertion. 

‘ In barbarous society, superiority of parts is of real conse¬ 
quence. Great strength or great wisdom is of much value to 
an individual. But in more polished times there are people to 
do every thing for money; and then there arc a number of other 
superiorities, such as those of birth and fortune, and rank, that 
dissipate men’s attention, and leave no extraordinary share of 
respect for personal and intellectual superiority. This is wisely 
ordered by Providence, to preserve some equality among man¬ 
kind.’ 

‘ Sir, this book {The Elements of Criticism^, which he had 


' That this was a momentary sally 
against Garrick there can be no 
doubt; for at Johnson’s desire he 
had, some years before, given a 
bciiofit-night at his theatre to this 
very person, by which she had got 
two hundred pounds. Johnson, in¬ 
deed, upon all other occasions, when 
I was in his company, praised the 
very liberal charity of Garrick. I 
once mentioned to him, ‘It is ob¬ 
served, Sir, that you attack Garrick 
yourself, but will suffer nobody else 
to do it.’ Johnson, (smiling) ‘Why, 
Sir, that is true.’ BoswELL. See 
post. May 15, 1776, and April 17, 

1778. 


- By Henry Home, Lord Kaines, 
3 vols. Edinburgh, 1762. See post, 
Oct. 16, 1769. ‘Johnson laughed 
much at Lord Karnes’s opinion that 
war was a good thing occasionally, 
as so much valour and virtue were 
exihbited in it. “A fire,” says John¬ 
son, “might as well be thought a 
good thing; there is the bravery 
and address of the firemen employed 
in extinguishing it; there is much 
humanity exerted in saving the lives 
and properties of the poor sufferers ; 
yet after all this, who can say a fire 
is a good thing?”’ Johnson’s Works, 
(1787) xi. 209. 


taken 
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Sheridans lectures.on Oratory. 

taken up,) is a pretty essay, and deserves to be held in some 
estimation, though much of it is chimerical.’ 

Speaking of one who with more than ordinary boldness 
attacked publick measures and the royal family, he said, 

‘ I think he is safe from the law, but he is an abusive 
scoundrel; and instead of applying to my Lord Chief Justice 
to punish him, I would send half a dozen footmen and have him 
well ducked h’ 

‘ The notion of liberty amuses the people of England, and 
helps to keep off the tcedinvi vit/s. When a butcher tells you 
that his heart bleeds for his country, he has, in fact, no uneasy 
feeling,’ 

‘ Sheridan will not succeed at Bath with his oratory. Ridicule 
has gone down before him, and, I doubt, Derrick is his cnemy^.’ 

‘Derrick may do very well, as long as he can outrun his 
character; but the moment his character gets up with him, it is 
all over.’ 

It is, however, but just to record, that some years aftervvards) 
when I reminded him of this sarcasm, he said, ‘Well, but 


' No. 45 of the North Briton had 
been published on April 23. Wilkes 
was arrested under a general warrant 
on April 30. On M.ay 6 he was 
discharged from custody by the Court 
of Common Pleas, Irofore which he 
had been brought by a writ of Habeas 
Co7'pu.i. A few diLys later he was 
served with a subpoena upon an 
information exhibited against him 
by the Attorney-General in the Court 
of King’s Beneh. I-le did not enter 
an appearance, liolding, as lie said, 
the serving him with the subpoena 
as a violation of the privilege of 
parliament. Pm-l. Hist. xv. 1360. 

” Mr. Sheridan was then reading 
lectures upon Oratory at Bath, where 
Derrick was Master of the Cere¬ 
monies ; or, as the plirase is, King. 
Boswei.T,. Dr. Parr, who knew 
Sheridan well, describes him ‘as a 
wrong-headed, whimsical man.’ ‘ I 
remember,’ he continues, ‘hearing 
one of his dauglUers, in the house 


where I lodged, triumphantly repeat 
Dryden’s Ode upon St. Cecilia's Day, 
according to the instruction given 
to her by her father. Take a 
sample:— 

“ None but the brave 
None but the brave 
None but the brave deserve the 
fai)-." 

Naughty Richard [R. B. Sheridan], 
like Gallio, seemed to care nought 
for these things.’ Moore’s Sheridan, 
1.9, It. Sheridan writing from Dublin 
on Dec. 7, 1771,says:—‘Never was 
party violence carried to such a height 
as in this session; the I-Iouse [the 
Irish House of Parliament] seldom 
breaking up till eleven or twelve at 
night. From these contests the 
desire of improving in the article of 
elocution is become very general. 
There are no less than five persons 
of rank and fortune now waiting my 
leisure to become my pupils.’ Ib. p. 
60. See post, July 28, 1763. 

Derrick 
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Derrick has now got a character that he need not run away 
from.’ 

I was highly pleased with the extraordinary vigour of his conver¬ 
sation, and regretted that I was drawn away from it by an engage¬ 
ment at another place. I had, for a part of the evening, been left 
alone with him, and had ventured to make an observation now 
and then, which he received very civilly; so that I was satisfied 
that though there was a roughness in his manner, there was no 
ill-nature in his disposition. Davies followed me to the door, 
tind when I complained to him a little of the hard blows which 
the great man had given me, he kindly took upon him to console 
me by saying, ‘Don’t be uneasy. I can see he likes you very 
well.’ 

A few days afterwards I called on Davies, and asked him 
if he thought I might take the liberty of waiting on Mr. Johnson 
at his Chambers in the Temple. He said I certainly might, and 
that Mr. Johnson would take it as a compliment. So upon 
Tuesday the a4th of May, after having been enlivened by the 
witty sallies of Messieurs Thornton', Wilkes, Churchill and 
Lloyd", with whom I had passed the morning, I boldly repaired 
to Johnson. His Chambers were on the first floor of No. i, 
Inncr-Temple-lane, and I entered them with an impression given 
me by the Reverend Dr. Blair^, of Edinburgh, who had been 


‘ Bonncll Thornton. See post, 
July I, 1763, 

° Lloyd was one of a remarkable 
group of Westminster boys. He 
was a school-fellow not only nf 
Churchill, the elder Colman, and 
Cumberland, but also of Cowper and 
Warren Hastings. Bonncll Thornton 
was a few years their senior. Not 
many weeks after this meeting with 
Boswell, Lloyd was in the Fleet prison. 
Churchill in Independence {Poems, ii. 
310) thus addresses tlic Patrons of 
the age:— 

‘Hence, ye vain boasters, to the 
Fleet repair 

And ask, with blushes ask, if Lloyd 
is there.’ 

Of the four men who thus ‘enlivened ’ 
Boswell, two were dead before the 


end of the following year. Churchill 
went first. When Lloyd heard of 
his death, ‘“I shall follow poor 
Charles,” was all he said, as he went 
to the bed from which he never rose 
again.’ Thornton lived three or four 
years longer. Forster’s Essays, ii. 
217, 270, 289. See also his Life of 
Goldsmith, i. 264, for an account how 
‘ Lloyd invited Goldsmith to sup with 
some friends of Grub Street, and left 
him to pay the reckoning.’ Thornton, 
Lloyd, Colman, Cowper, and Joseph 
H ill, to whom Co wper’s famous Epistle 
was addressed, had at one time been 
members of the Nonsense Club. 
Southey’s Cowper, i. 37. 

^ The author of the well-known 
sermons, see post, under Dec. 21, 
1776. 


introduced 
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The Giant in his den. 
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introduced to him not long before, and described his having 
‘found the Giant in his den;’ an expression, which, when I 
came to be pretty well acquainted with Johnson, I repeated 
to him, and he was diverted at this picturesque account of him¬ 
self. Dr. Blair had been presented to him by Dr. James For- 
dyce'. At this time the controversy concerning the pieces 
published by Mr. James Maepherson, as translations of Ossiau^, 
was at its height. Johnson had all along denied their authen¬ 
ticity; and, what was still more provoking to their admirers, 
maintained that they had no merit. The subject having been 
introduced by Dr. Fordyce, Dr. Blair, relying on the internal 
evidence of their antiquity, asked Dr. Johnson whether he 
thought any man of a modern age could have written such 
poems? Johnson replied, ‘Yes, Sir, many men, many women, 
and many childrenJohnson, at this time, did not know that 
Dr. Blair had just published a Dissertation^ not only defending 
their authenticity, but seriously ranking them with the poems of 
Homer and Virgil; and when he was afterwards informed of 
this circumstance, he expressed .some displeasure at Dr. For- 
dyce’s having suggested the topick, and said, ‘ I am not sorry 
that they got thus much for their pains. Sir, it was like leading 
one to talk of a book when the authour is concealed behind the 
door'*.’ 

He received me very courteously; but, it must be confessed, 
that his apartment, and furniture, and morning dress, were 
sufficiently uncouth. His brown suit of cloaths looked very 
rusty; he had on a little old shrivelled unpowdered wig, which 
was too small for his head; his shirt-neck and knees of his 
breeches were loose; his black worsted stockings ill drawn up; 
and he had a pair of unbuckled shoes by way of slippers. But 
all these slovenly particularities were forgotten the moment that 
he began to talk. Some gentlemen, whom I do not recollect, 
were sitting with him; and when they went away, I also rose; 
but he said to me, ‘Nay, don’t go.’ ‘Sir, (said I,) I am afraid 

under Dec. 9, 1784. man might write such stuff for ever, 

’ See ^ost, Feb. 7, 1775, under if he would his mind to it;’ 

Dec. 24,1783, and Boswell’s Hebrides, post, under March 30, 1783. 

Nov. 10, 1773. ‘ Or behind the screen ’ some one 

^ ‘Sir,’ he said to Reynolds, ‘a might have added, i. 163. 


that 
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that I intrude upon you. It is benevolent to allow me to sit 
and hear you.’ He seemed pleased with this compliment, which 
I sincerely paid him, and answered, ‘Sir, I am obliged to any 
man who visits me.’ I have preserved the following short 
minute of what passed this day:— 

‘ Madness frequently diseovers itself merely by unneeessary 
deviation from the usual modes of the world. My poor friend 
Smart shewed the disturbance of his mind, by falling upon his 
knees, and saying his prayers in the .street, or in any other 
unusual place. Now although, rationally speaking, it is greater 
madness not to pray at all, than to pray as Smart did, I am 
afraid there are so many who do not pi'ay, that their understand¬ 
ing is not called in question.’ 

Concerning- this unfortunate poet, Christopher Smart, who 
was confined in a mad-house, he had, at another time, the 
following conversation .with Dr. Burney;— BURNEV. ‘How does 
poor Smart do, Sir; is he likely to recover?’ JOHNSON. ‘It 
seems as if his mind had ceased to struggle with the disease; 
for he grows fat upon it.’ Burney. ‘Perhaps, Sir, that may be 
from want of exercise.' Johnson. ‘No, Sit; he has partly 
as much e.Kercise as he used to have, for he digs in the garden. 
Indeed, before his confinement, he used for exercise to walk to 
the ale-house; but he was carried back again. I did not think 
he ought to be shut up. His infirmities were not noxious to 
society. He insisted on people praying with him’; and I’d as 
lief pray with Kit Smart as any one else. Another charge was, 
that he did not love clean linen; and I have no passion for it.’— 
Johnson continued. ‘Mankind have a great aversion to in¬ 
tellectual labour”; but even supposing knowledge to be easily 
attainable, more people would be content to be ignorant than 
would take even a little trouble to acquire it.’ 

‘ The morality of an action depends on the motive from which 


’ Wesley Was told that a whole 
waggon-load of Methodists had been 
lately brought before a Justice of 
the Peace. When he asked what 
they were charged with, one replied, 
‘Why they pretended to be better 
than other people, and Ijesides 
they prayed from morning to night.’ 


Wesley’s Jourfial, i. 361. See also 
;posi, 1780, near the end of Mr. Lang- 
ton’s Collection. 

” ‘ The progress which the under¬ 
standing makes through a bpok has,’ 
he said, ‘more pain than pleasure in 
\f,' post, May i, 1783. 


we 
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yohnsons mode of life. 


we act. If I fling half a crown to a beggar with intention 
break his head, and he picks it up and buys victuals with it, tl 
physical effect is good; but, with respect to me, the action is vei 
wrong. So, religious exercises, if not performed with an inte: 
tion to please GOD, avail us nothing. As our Saviour says 
those who perform them from other motives, “Verily they ha- 
their reward'.” 

‘The Christian religion has very strong evidencesk It, i 
deed, appears in some degree strange to reason ; but in Histo 
we have undoubted facts, against which, reasoning d priori, \ 
have more arguments than we have for them; but then, tes 
mony has great weight, and casts the balance, I would recoi 
mend to every man whose faith is yet unsettled, Grotius,—I 
Pearson,—and Dr. Clarke^.' 

Talking of Garrick, he said, ‘ Pie is the first man in the wor 
for sprightly conversation.’ 

When I rose a second time he again pressed me to sta 
which I did. 

He told me, that he generally went abroad at four- in t 
, ' afternoon, and seldom came home till two in the morninj 
I took the liberty to ask if he did not think it wrong to li 
thus, and not make more use of his great talentsk He owned 
was a bad habit. On reviewing, at the distance of many yea 
my journal of this period, I wonder how, at my first visit 
ventured to talk to him so freely, and that he bore it with 
much indulgence. 

Before we parted, he was so good as to promise to favour i 
with his company one evening at my lodgings; and, as I to 
my leave, shook me cordially by the hand. It is almost needh 
to add, that I felt no little elation at having now so happ 


' MaitJiew, vi. i6. 

’ Boswell, it is clear, in the early 
days of his acquaintance with John¬ 
son often led the talk to this subject, 
See/oj/, June 25, July 14, 21, and 28, 
1763. 

^ See/^w/, April 7, 1778. 

^ Hefinished his day,'however late 
it might be,’by taking tea at MissWil- 
liams’s lodgings; posf, July 1, 1763. 


* Sec post, under Feb. 15, 17 
Feb. 1767, March 20, 1776, e 
B oswell’s Hebrides, Sept. 20, 17 
where Johnson says :—‘ I have hi 
trying to cure my laziness all 
life, and could not do it.’ It r 
this kind of life that caused so rni 
of the remorse which is seen in 
Prayers and Meditations. 


cstablisl' 
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established an acquaintance of which I had been so long am¬ 
bitious. 

My readers will, I trust, excuse me for being thus minutely 
circumstantial, when it is considered that the acquaintance of 
Dr. Johnson was to me a most valuable acquisition, and laid the 
foundation of whatever instruction and entertainment they may 
receive from my collections concerning the great subject of the 
work which they are now perusing. 

I did not visit him again till Monday, June 13, at which time 
I recollect no part of his conversation, except that when I told 
him I had been to see Johnson ride upon three horses', he said, 
‘Such a man. Sir, should be encouraged; for his performances 
shew the extent of the human powers in one instance, and thus 
tend to raise our opinion of the faculties of man. He shews 
what may be attained by persevering application; so that every 
man may hope, that by giving as much application, although 
perhaps he may ijcver ride three horses at a time, or dance upon 
a wire, yet he may be equally expert in whatever profession he 
has chosen to pursue.’ 

He again shook me by the hand at parting, and asked me why 
I did not come oftener to him. Trusting that I was now in his 
good graces, I answered, that he had not given me much en¬ 
couragement, and reminded him of the check I had received 
from him at our first interview. ‘ Poh, poh I (said he, with a 
complacent smile,) never mind these things. Come to me as 
often as you can. I shall be glad to see you.’ 

I had learnt that his place of frequent resort was the Mitre 
tavern in Fleet-street, where he loved to sit up late, and I begged 
I might be allowed to pass an evening with him there soon, 
which he promised I should. A few days afterwards I met him 
near Temple-bar, about one o’clock in the morning, and asked if 
he would then go to the Mitre. ‘ Sir, (said he) it is too late ; 
they won’t let us in. But I’ll go with you another night with all 
my heart.’ 


' Horace Walpole writing on June 
12, 1759 (Letters^ ill. 231), says:— 
‘A war that reaches from Muscovy 
to Alsace, and from Madras to Cali¬ 
fornia, don’t produce an article half 
so long as Mr. Johnson’s riding three 


horses at once.’ I have a curious 
copper-plate ‘showingjolmson stand¬ 
ing on one, or two, and leading a 
third horse in full speed.’ It bears 
the date of November 1758. See 
post, April 3, 1778. 


A revolution 
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A revolution of some importance in my plan of life had ju 
taken place; for instead of procuring a commission in the foe 
guards, which was my own inclination', I had, in complian 
with my father’s wishes, agreed to study the law ; and was so( 
to set out for Utrecht, to hear the lectures of an excelle 
Civilian in that University, and then to proceed on my trave 
Though very desirous of obtaining Dr. Johnson’s advice ai 
instructions on the mode of pursuing ipy studies, I was at tl 
time so occupied, shall I call it ? or so dissipated, by the amus 
ments of London, that our next meeting was not till Saturda 
June 45, when happening to dine at Clifton’s eating-house. 
Butcher-row*, I Avas surprized to perceive Johnson come in ai 
take his seat at another table. The mode of dining, or rath 
being fed, at such houses in London, is well known to many to 
particularly unsocial, as there is no Ordinary, or united compar 
but each person has his own mess, and is under no obligation 
hold any intercourse with any one. A liberal and full-mind 

' In the impudent Correspoitdencc which I shall acquire of men a 
(pp.63,65) which Boswell and Andrew manners, of the intimacies which 
Erskine published this year, Boswell shall have the honour to form w 
shows why he wished to enter the the learned and ingenious in ev< 

Guards. ‘My fondness for the science, and of the many amusi 

Guards,’ he writes, ‘ must appear literary anecdotes which I shall pi 
very strange to you, who have a up,’ etc. Boswell, in his Hebri. 
rooted antipathy at the glare of (Aug. 18, 1773), says of himself 

scarlet. But I must inform you, ‘ His inclination was to be a soldu 
that there is a city called London, but his father, a respectable Jud; 
for.whichihaveas violent an affection had pressed him into the professi 
as the most romantic lover ever had of the law.’ 
for his mistress. ... I am thinking of “ A row of tenements in the Strai 
the brilliant scenes of happiness, between Wych Street and Tcin 

which I shall enjoy as an officer of Bar, and‘so called from the butche 

the guards. How I shall be ac- shambles on the south side.’ {^Stry 

quainted with all the grandeur of a B. iv. p. 118.) Butcher Row v 

court, and all the elegance of dress pulled down in 1813, and the presi 

and diversions; become a favourite Pickett Street erected in its ste 

of ministers of state, and the ador- P. CUNNINGHAM. In Hi0npi 

ation of ladies of quality, beauty, in the letter of June 10, c 

and fortune ! How many parties of of the poor authors is described 

pleasure shall I have in town ! How having been ‘reduced to a wool 

many fine jaunts to the noble seats night-cap and living upon sheej 

of dukes, lords, and members of trotters, up three pair of stairs ba 
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man, however, who loves to talk, will break through this chur¬ 
lish and unsocial restraint. Johnson and an Irish gentleman 
got into a dispute concerning the cause of some part of mankind 
being black. ‘ Why, Sir, said (Johnson,) it has been accounted 
for in three ways; either by supposing that they are the posterity 
of Ham, who was cursed ; or that GOD at first created two 
kinds of men, one black and another white; or that by the heat 
of the sun the skin is scorched, and so acquires a sooty hue. 
This matter has been much canvassed among naturalists, but has 
never been brought to any certain issue.’ What the Irishman 
said is totally obliterated from my mind; but I remember that 
he became very warm and intemperate in his expressions; upon 
which Johnson rose, and quietly walked away. When he had 
retired, his antagonist took his revenge, as he thought, by 
saying, ‘ He has a most ungainly figure, and an affectation of 
pomposity, unworthy of a man of genius.’ 

Johnson had not observed that I was in the room. I followed 
him, however, and he agreed to meet me in the evening at 
the Mitre. I called on him, and we went thither at nine. We 
had a good supioer, and port wine, of which he then sometiines 
drank a bottle. The orthodox high-church sound of the Mitre, 
—the figure and manner of the celebrated SAMUEL JOHNSON,— 
the extraordinary power and precision of his conversation, and 
the pride arising from finding myself admitted as his companion, 
produced a variety of sensa'tions, and a pleasing elevation of 
mind beyond what I had ever before experienced. I find in my 
journal the following minute of our conversation, which, though 
it will give but a very faint notion of what passed, is in some 
degree a valuable record; and it will be curious in this view, as 
shewing how habitual to his mind were some opinions which 
appear in his works. 

‘ Colley Cibber', Sir, was by no means a blockhead; but 
by arrogating to himself too much, he was in danger of losing 


' Cibber was poet-laureate from 
1730 to 1757. Horace Walpole de¬ 
scribes him as ‘ that good humoured 
and honest veteran, so unworthily 
aspersed by Pope, whose Memoirs, 
with one or two of his comedies, 
will secure his fame, in spite of all 
tVOL. I. 


the abuse of his contemporaries.’ 
His successor Whitehead, Walpole 
calls ‘a man of a placid genius.’ 
Reign of George II, iii. 81. See 
ante, pp. 149, 185, andOct. 19, 
1769, May 15, 1776, and Sept. 21, 
1777- 
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that degree of estimation to which he was entitled. His frieni 
gave out that he intended his birth-day Odes should be bad ; b 
that was not the case, Sir; for he kept them many montl 
by him, and a few years before he died he shewed me one 
them, with great solicitude to render it as perfect as mig^ 
be, and I made some corrections, to which he was not vei 
willing to submit. I remember the following couplet in allusic 
to the King and himself; 

“Perch’d on the eagle’s soaring wing. 

The lowly linnet loves to sing.” 

Sir, he had heard something of the fabulous tale of the wr< 
sitting upon the eagle’s wing, and he had applied it to a linne 
Cibber’s familiar style, however, was better than that whi( 
Whitehead has assumed. Grand nonsense is insupportable 
Whitehead is but a little man to inscribe verses to players.’ 

I did not presume to controvert this censure, which w 
tinctured with his prejudice against players'; but I could n 
help thinking that a dramatick poet might with propriety pay 
compliment to an eminent performer, as Whitehead has ve 
happily done in his verses to Mr. Garrick^. 

‘ Sir, I do not think Gray a first-rate poet. He has not a be 
imagination, nor much command of words. The obscurity 
which he has involved himself will not persuade us that he 


' The following quotations show 
the difference of style in the two 
poets ;— 

Colley Cibber. 

‘ VVlien her pride, fierce in arms. 
Would to Europe give law ; 

At her cost let her come, 

To our cheer of huzza ! 

Not lightning with thunder more 
terrible darts, 

Than the burst of huzza from our 
bold British hearts.’ 

Gmt. Mag. xxv. 515. 
Wm. Whitehead. 

*Ye guardian powers, to whose 
command, 

At Nature’s birth, th’ Almighty 
mind 


The delegated task assign’d 

To watch o’er Albion’s favou 
land. 

What time your hosts with cho 
lay, 

Emergingfroin its kindred de 
Applausive hail’d each verdi 
steep, 

And white rock, glitt’ring to i 
new-born day I ’ 

Jb. xxix. 33 

“ See ante, p. 167. 

® ‘Wliitehead was for some wl 
Garrick’s “reader” of new plays 
Druiy-lane.’ Forster’s Goldsmith, 
41. See/w/, April 25,1778,note. 1 
verses to Garrick are given in Ch 
mers’s English Poets, xvii. 222. 

subliti 
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sublime'. His Elegy in a Chiu'ch-yard\\as a happy selection of 
images, but I don’t like what are called his great things. His 
Ode which begins 

“Ruin seize thee, ruthless King, 

Confusion on thy banners wait!” 

has been celebrated for its abruptne.ss, and plunging into the 
subject all at once But such arts as these have no merit, 
unle.ss when they are original. We admire them only once ; 
and this abruptness has nothing new in it. We have had 
it often before. Nay, we have it in the old song of Johnny 
Armstrong^: 

“Is there ever a man in all Scotland 
From the highest estate to the lowest degree, &e. 

And then, Sir, 

“Yes, there is a man in Westmoreland, 

And Johnny Armstrong they do him call.” 

There, now, you plunge at once into the subject. You have no 
previous narration to lead you to it. The two next lines in that 
Ode arc, I think, very good ; 

“ Though fann’d by conquest’s crimson wing, 

They mock the air with idle statek”’ 


' ‘In 1757 Gray puhlislicd The 
Progress of Poetry and The Bard, two 
compositions at which the readers of 
poetry were at first content to gaze 
in mute amazement. Some tliat 
tried them confessed their inability 
to understand them. . . . Garrick 
wrote a few lines in their pr.aise. 
Some hardy champions undertook to 
rescue them from neglect; and in a 
short time many were content to be 
shown beauties which they could not 
see.’ Johnson’s Works, viii. 47S. 
Sec post, March 28, and April 2, 
1775, and 1780 in Mr. Langton’s 
Collection. Goldsmith, no doubt, 
attacked Gray among ‘the misguided 
innovators,’ of whom be said in his 
Life of Parnell ;—‘They have adopted 
a language of their own, and call 
upon mankind for admiration. All 
those who do not understand them 


are silent, and those who make out 
their meaning are willing to praise 
to show they understand.’ Gold¬ 
smith’s Misc. Works, iv. 22. 

” Johnson, perhaps, refers to the 
anonymous critic quoted by Mason 
in his notes on this Ode, who says :— 
‘This alrrupt execration plunges the 
reader into that sudden fearful per¬ 
plexity which is designed to pre¬ 
dominate through the whole.’ Ma¬ 
son’s Gray, ed. 1807, i. 96. 

^ ‘ Of the first stanza [of The Bard\ 
the abrupt beginning has been cele¬ 
brated ; but technical beauties can 
give praise only to the inventor. It 
is in the power of any man to rush 
abruptly upon his subject that has 
read the ballad of folmny Arm¬ 
strong.' Johnson’s Works, viii. 485. 

■' My friend Mr. Malone, in his 
valuable comments on Shakspeare, 

Here 
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Here let it be observed, that althoii{,di his o[iituon of (<ra)’'s 
poetry was widely different from mine, and I bclicna'from that 
of most men of taste', by whom it is with jiistiee lii^thly admired, 
there is certainl}'’ much absurdity in the cliimour whidi has been 
raised, as if he had been culpably injurious to the nu'rit of that 
bard,and had l)een actuated l)y envy. Alas! ye little short-sip,hted 
criticks, could John.son be envious of the talents of any of bis 
contcmporaric.s ? That his oi)inion on this subject was what in 
private and in publick he uniformly e.\[)ress(‘d, reipinlless of 
what othens mipht think, we may wonder, and perhairs repo-el; 
but it is .shallow and unjust to charpo; him with e.'cpressinpf what 
he did not think. 

l'’indinp' him in a placid humour, and wishinp^ to avail myself 
of the opportunity which I fortunately had of consiillinp; a sape, 
to hear whose wisdom, f conceived in the arilour tif youthful 
imagination, that men filietl with a nobh; enthusiasm for in¬ 
tellectual improvement would gladly have ri-sorleil from distant 

lamls;.I oiiened my miiui to him ingenuously, and gave; him a 

little sketch of my life, to which he was pleased to listen with 
great attention". 

I acknowledged, that though educated very strictly in the 
princi[)les of religion, I had for some time been misled into 


has traced in ilial Ki-eat puei die 
disjecltt membra of lliese lines. Il< i.s- 
WKI.I,. Ciray, in the cdilitni nf The 
Bard of the year 1768, in a note on 
these lines had quoted from 
Johft, act V. sc, i:—‘ Mocking the air 
with colours idly spread.' Gosae’s 
dray, i. 41. lint Malone {(uotes also 
from Macbeth^ act i. sc, 2; - 
‘Where the Norweyan banners 
(lout llie sky 

And fan our people cold,’ 

‘ Out of these passages,’ he said, 
*Mr. Gray seems to have frametl 
the first stanza of his r-elchraietl 
Ode} Malone’s Bhakestpeare, xv. 
344 - 

‘ Cradock records {/l/rww>.r,i. 230) 
that Goldsmith said to him ‘You 
arc an aitaclied to 1,1 urd, Gray, and 
Mason, that you think nothing good 


can iirocced but out of that formal 
.school; luiw, ni nifiiil Gray's 
Tdeyiy hy leaving out an idle word in 
every line. 

“Tlic curfew lolls the knell of 
day, 

Tire lowing herd winds o'er tlie 
lea 

The ploughman homeward plods 
Ills way 
And ”" 

Enough, enough, I have no ear for 
more.’ 

" .So, less tlian two years later, 
lioHweil opened his miml to I'aoli. 

‘ My time pas.sed here in ihe most 
agrceahle manner, t enjoyetl a sort 
of luxury of noble .sentimeiu. I'aoli 
became more alTalile. with me. I 
made myself known to him.' llos- 
well's Corsica^ p, 167. 


a certain 
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a certain degree of. infidelity; but that I was come now to a 
better way of thinking, and was fully satisfied of the truth 
of the Christian revelation, though I Avas not clear as to every 
point considered to be orthodox. Being at all times a curious 
e.xaminer of the human mind, and pleased with an undisguised 
display of what had passed in it, he called to me with warmth, 
‘Give me your hand; I have taken a liking to you.’ He then 
began to descant upon the force of testimony, and the little wc 
could know of final causes; so that the objections of, why was it 
so ? or why was it not so? ought not to disturb us: adding, that 
he himself had at one period been guilty of a temporary neglect 
of religion, but that it was not the result of argument, but mere 
absence of thought'. 

After having given credit to reports of his bigotry, I was 
agreeably surprized when he expressed the following very liberal 
sentiment, which has the additional value of obviating an objec¬ 
tion to our holy religion, founded upon the discordant tenets of 
Christians themselves : ‘ For my part. Sir, I think all Christians, 
whether Papists or Protestants, agree in the essential articles, 
and that their differences are trivial, and rather political than 
religious 

Wo talked of belief in ghosts. He said, ‘Sir, I make a 
distinction between what a man may experience by the mere 
strength of his imagination, and what imagination cannot pos¬ 
sibly produce. Thus, suppose I should think that I saw a form,, 
and heard a voice cry “ Johnson, you arc a very wicked fellow, 
and unless you repent you will certainly be punished my own 
unworthiness is so deeply impres.sed upon my mind, that I 
might imagine I thus saw and heard, and therefore I should not 
believe that an external communication had been made to me.' 
But if a form should appear, and a voice should tell me that 
a particular man had died at a particular place, and a particular 
hour, a fact which I had no apprehension of, nor any means 
of knowing, and this fact, with all its circumstances, should 
afterwards be unquestionably proved, I should, in that case, 
be persuaded that I had supernatural intelligence imparted' 
to me.’ 
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The Cock-lane Ghost. 


[A.D. 1763. 


Here it is proper, once for all, to give a true and fair statement 
of Johnson’s way of thinking upon the question, whether de¬ 
parted spirits are ever permitted to appear in this world, or in 
any way to operate upon human life. He has been ignorantly 
misrepresented as weakly credulous upon that subject; and, 
therefore, though I feel an inclination to disdain and treat with 
silent contempt so foolish a notion concerning my illustrious 
friend, yet as I find it has gained ground, it is necessary to refute 
it. The real fact then is, that Johnson had a very philosophical 
mind, and such a rational respect for testimony, as to make him 
submit his understanding to what was authentically proved, 
though he could not comprehend why it was so. Being thu.s 
disposed, he was willing to inquire into the truth of any relation 
of supernatural agency, a general belief of which has prevailed 
in all nations and ages'. But so far was he from being the dupe 
of implicit faith, that he examined the matter with a jealous 
attention, and no man was more ready to refute its falsehood 
when he had discovered it. Churchill, in his poem entitled The 
Ghosts availed himself of the absurd credulity imputed to John¬ 
son, and drew a caricature of him under the nameof‘POMPOSOV 
representing him as one of the believers of the story of a Ghost 
in Cock-lane, which, in the year 1762, had gained very general 
credit in London^ Many of my readers, I am convinced, are to 
this hour under an impression that Johnson was thus foolishly 
deceived. It will therefore surprise them a good deal when they 
are informed upon undoubted authority, that Johnson was one 
of those by whom the imposture was detected. The story had 


‘ See j>ost, March 30, 1778, where 
in speaking of the appearance of 
spirits after death he says:—‘All 
argument is aguiinst it ; but all belief 
is for it.’ See also ante, p. 343, and 
post, April IS, 1778, under May 4, 
1779, April 15, 1781, and June 12, 
1784. 

“ The caricature begins 
‘ Pomposo, insolent and loud. 

Vain idol of a scribbling crowd. 
Whose very name inspires an awe, 
Whose ev’ry word is Sense and Law.’ 

Churchill’s Poems, i. 216. 


^ The chief impostor, a man of tho 
name of Parsons, had, it should seem, 
set his daughter to play the part of 
the ghost in order to pay out a grudge 
against a man who had sued liim for 
a debt. The ghost was made to ac¬ 
cuse this man of poisoning his sister- 
in-law, and to declare that she should 
only be at ease in her mind if he 
were hanged. ‘When Parsons stood 
on the Pillory at tlie end of Cock 
Lane, instead of being pelted, he had 
money given him.’ Gent. Mag. xxxii. 
43, 82, and xx.xiii. 144. 


become 
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become so popular, that he tliought it should be investigated" ; 
and in this research he was assisted by the Reverend Dr. 
Douglas now Bishop of Salisbury, the great detector of im¬ 
postures; who informs me, that after the gentlemen who went 
and examined into the evidence were satisfied of its falsity, 
Johnson wrote in their presence an account of it, which was 
published in the newspapers and Gentleman's Magazine, and 
undeceived the worlds 


" Horace Walpole, writing on Feb. 
2, 1762 (Letters^ iii. 481), says;—‘I 
could send you volumes on the Ghost, 
and I believe, if I were to stay a 
little, I might send its life, dedicated 
to my Lord Dartmouth, by the 
Ordinary of Newgate, its two great 
patrons. A drunken parish clerk set 
it on foot out of revenge, the Metho¬ 
dists have adopted it, and the whole 
town of London think of nothing 
else. ... I went to hear it, for it is 
not an apparition, but an audition, 
, . . the Duke of York, Lady North¬ 
umberland, Lady Mary Coke, Lord 
Hertford, and I, all in one Hackney- 
coach : it rained torrents ; yet the 
lane was full of mob, and the house 
so full we could not get in.’ See 
jpost, April 10, 1778. 

“ Described by Goldsmith in 
taliation as ‘ The scourge of im¬ 
postors, the terror of quacks.’ See 
ante, p. 229. 

The account was as follows :— 
‘ On the night of the ist of February 
[1762] many gentlemen eminent for 
their rank and character were, by 
the invitation of the Reverend Mr. 
Aldrich, of Clerkcnwcll, assembled 
at his house, for the examination of 
the noises supposed to be made by a 
departed spirit, for the detection of 
some enormous crime. 

‘ About ten at night the gentlemen 
met in the chamber in which the girl, 
supposed to be disturbed by a spirit, 
had, with proper caution, been put to 
bed by several ladies. They sat 
rather more than an hour, and hear¬ 


ing nothing', went down stairs, when 
they interrogated the father of the girl, 
who denied, in the strongest terms, 
any knowledge or belief of fraud. 

‘The supposed spirit had before 
publickly promised, by an affirmative 
knock, that it would attend one of 
the gentlemen into the vault under 
the Church of St. John, Clerkenwell, 
where the body is deposited, and 
give a token of her presence there, 
by a knock upon her coffin ; it was 
therefore determined to make this 
trial of the existence or veracity of 
the supposed spirit. 

‘While they were enquiring and 
deliberating, they were summoned 
into the girl’s chamber by some 
ladies who were near her bed, and 
who had heard knocks and scratches. 
When the gentlemen entered, the 
girl declared that she felt the spirit 
like a mouse upon her back, and was 
required to hold her hands out of 
bed. From that time, though the 
spirit was very solemnly required to 
manifest its existence by aijpearance, 
by impression on the hand or body 
of any present, by scratches, knocks, 
or any other agency, no evidence of 
any preter-natural power was ex¬ 
hibited. 

‘ The spirit was then very seriously 
advertised that the person to whom 
the promise was made of striking the 
coffin, was then about to visit the 
vault, and that the performance of 
the promise was then claimed. The 
company at one o’clock went into 
the church, and the gentleman to 












Sttbordinaiion. 
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Our convei'sation proceeded. ‘ Sir, (said he) I am a frien 
subordination, as most conducive to the happiness of soci 
There is a reciprocal pleasure in governing and being gover 
‘Dr, Goldsmith is one of the first men we now have a 
authour, and he is a very worthy man too. He has been 1 
in his principles, but he is coming right.’ 

I mentioned Mallet’s tragedy of Elvira^, which had 


acted the preceding winter at Drury-lane, and that the Hot 
able Andrew Erskinc^ Mr, Dempster'', and myself, had join 


whom the prontisc was ntaclc, weitt 
with another into the vault. 1 lie 
spirit was solemnly rcfiuircd to per¬ 
form its promise, but nothing more 
titan silence ensued; (he person sup¬ 
posed to be accused l)y Ibc spirit, 
then went donm with several others, 
but no elfect was perceived. Upon 
their return tliey examined llic girl, 
but couUl draw no confession frmn 
her. .llelwcen two and three, site 
desired anti was permitted to go 
hdinc with her father. 

‘ It i.s, iliercfore, the opinion of the 
wliolc asseutbly, that the child has 
some art of making or counterfeiting 
a particular n<)i.sc, and that there is 
no agency of any higher cause.’ 
Hoswitf.i.. Gcnl. Mat!:, x.xxii. 8i. 
'rite following MS. letter is in the 
hrili.sh Museum :— 

‘ Rkvh. Sir, 

The appointment for the ex¬ 
amination stands as it did when I 
saw you last, viz., between 8 and 9 
this evening. Mr. Jolinsnn was ap¬ 
plied to by a friciitl of mine soon 
alter yon left him, and jiromiscd to 
lie wiili us. ShiuiUl be glad, if con- 
venieiit, you’d show him llie way 
liitlicr. Mrs. Oakes, of Dr. Matum- 
ley’s recommendation, I should lie 
Hl-.id to Itiive here on the occasion ; 
and tliink it would do honour to the 
list of e.xaniiners to liave Dr. Mac- 
auley with us. 

I am. Dear Sir, 
your iitosl oltetlienl servant, 

STt;. Ai.iiHiCil. 


If Dr Macauley can conver 
attend, should be glad you’d aci 
Lord Dartmouth with it, who si 
to be at loss to recommend a g 
man of the faculty at his end 
town, 

St. John’s Square. Mondayi 
To the Revd. Dr. Doug 
Endorsed ‘ Mr. Aldrich, Feb 
aljout the Cock Lane ghost, 
amination at his house.’ 

' Dostvoll wtis with Paoli 
news came that a Corsican 
sentence of death ‘had conscii 
accept of his life, upon coti'dil 
becoming hangman. This in 
groat noise among the Cov: 
who were enraged at the cn 
and said their nation was no 
graced. Paoli did not think si 
said to me ;—“ I am glad of tli 
will be of service. It will con 
to form us to a just subordi 
As we must have Corsican ti 
and Corsican shoemakers, w 
also liave a Corsican hang 
linswcU’s Corsica, p. 20t. Sc 
July 20 and 21, 1763, April 13 
and March 28, 1775. 

” ‘ Mallet's Dramas had thi 
a short day, and are forgotten.’ 
.son’s Works, viii. 468. 

” Sec ante, p. 384, note. 

■' ‘ A man hacl heard that 
ster was very clever, and tl 
expected that he could say i 
hut good things. Being 1 
acquainted, Mr. Dempster 
liim with,much politeness, “ 
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writing a pamphlet, entitled, Critical Strictures, against ith 
That the mildness of Dempster’s disposition had, however, re¬ 
lented; and he had candidly said, ‘ VVe have hardly a right 
to abuse this tragedy: for bad as it is, how vain should either 
of us be to write one not near so good.’ Johnson. ‘Why 
no, Sir; this is not just reasoning. You may abuse a tragedy, 
though you cannot write one. You may scold a carpenter who 
has made you a bad table, though you cannot make a table. It 
is not your trade to make tables.’ 

When I talked to him of the paternal estate to which I was 
heir, he said, ‘ Sir, let me tell you, that to be a Scotch landlord, 
where you have a number of families dependent upon you, and 
attached to you, is, perhaps, as high a situation as humanity can 
arrive at. A merchant upon the ’Change of London, with a 
hundred thousand pounds, is nothing; an English Duke, with 
an immense fortune, is nothing; he has no tenants who consider 
themselves as under his patriarchal care, and who will follow hini 
to the field upon an emergency.’ 

His notion of the dignity of a Scotch landlord had been 
formed upon what he had heard of the Highland Chiefs; for 
it is long since a lowland landlord has been so curtailed in 
his feudal authority, that he has little more influence over his 
tenants than an English landlord; and of late years most of the 
Highland Chiefs have destroyed, by means too well known, the 
princely power which they once enjoyed^. 

He proceeded: ‘Your going abroad. Sir, and breaking off 
idle habits, may be of great importance to you. I would go 
where there arc courts and learned men. There is a good deal 


Sir, your lady and family arc well.” 
“ Ay, ay, man,” said he, “ pray where 
is the great wit in that speech ? ” ’ 
Boswelliana, p. 307. Mr. Dempster 
is mentioned Iry Burns in The 
Arithor's Earnest Cry and Prayer 
to the Scotch Representatives in the 
House of Commons. —‘Dempster, 
,a true-blue Scot I’se warran.’ In 
1769 he was elected member for the 
Forfar Boroughs. Pari. Hist. xvi. 

'453- 

' The Critical Review, in which 


Mallet himself sometimes wrote, 
characterised this pamphlet as ‘ the 
crude efforts of envy, petulance and 
self-conceit.’ There being thus three 
epithets, we, the three authours, 
had a humourous contehtion how 
each should be appropriated. Bos¬ 
well. 

’ Johnson {Works, ix. 86) talks of 
the chiefs ‘gradually degenerating 
from patriarchal rulers to rapacious 
landlords.’ In Boswell’s Hebrides, 
the subject is often examined. 


of 
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Johnsons kindness of heart. [ a . d . i 703 , 

of S[)iun that has not been pcramliiilatcd. I would h:iv'e j'ou go 
thither'. A man of inferiour talents to yours may furnish us 
with useful ob.servations upon that country.’ Ilis supposing me, 
at that period of life, capable of writing an account of my 
travels tliat would de.scrve to ))c rtiad, elated me; not a litlh;. 

I appeal to every impartial reader wludher this faithful detail 
of his franknc.ss, complacency, and kindiie.ss to a young man, a 
.stranger and a Scotchman, docs not refute the unjust o])inion of 
the har.shncss of his general demeanour. IIis occasional re¬ 
proofs of folly, impudence, or im[)iety, and even tlie sudden 
sallic.s of his constitutional irritability of tenpwr, which have 
been preserved for the poignancy of their wit, hava; [iroduced 
that opinion amonpr rliose who have: not con.sideivd that .such 
instances, though collected by Mrs. I’io/.xi into a stnall volume, 
and read over in a fmv lionrs, were, in fac-l, scattered through 
a long .series of years; years, in which his time was chiedy s[)ent 
in instructing aiul delighting mankind by his writings and con¬ 
versation, in acts of piety to (iop, and good-will to mein'. 

I com[)lained to him that f had not yet aeiiuired nniclt know¬ 
ledge, and asked his advice as to my studies', lie said,' iJon’t 
talk of study now. 1 will give you a plan; but it will rei|uire 
some time to consider of it’ ‘ It is very good in you ([ replied,) 
to allow rnc to be with you thins. Had it been foretold to me 
some years ago that [ .should pass an evening with tlie auUioiir 
of The Rambler, how .should 1 have exulted 1 ' What I then 
expressed, was sincerely from the heart lie was .satislietl that 
it wa.s, and cordially answered, ‘ Sir, I am glad we have met 
I hope vve shall pass many ovening.s and mornings loo, to¬ 
gether.’ We finished a couple of boUlcs of port, and sat till 
between one and two in the morning. 

' .Sec nn/e, i. will you prove lit,it. Sir.’ " Dr. riur- 

°‘!)r. liurney spoke with great iiey seiMUftl amiably sensitive to 
warmth of iif'feiaion of Dr. Johnson ; every imfavnuralile remark on his 
said lie was tlie kindest creature in old friend.' It. C. Rohinsou's/VdO'i 
tiie world when lie lliought lie was iii. 485. 

loved and rcspeeicd by oihers. lie ’ Sec post, April 34, 1777, note, 
would play the fool among friends, and Oct. 10, 1779, where he cimHulis 
but he required deference, It was Johnson about the study of (irccU, 
necessary to ask questions and make He funned wislicf,, scarcely plans of 
no assertion. If you said two and study, but never studied, 
two make four, ho would say, “ How 


lit: 
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lit; wrolt: this }t,u' in tin; C'rithitl Review the; account of 
‘'rult'iuachus, a Mask,' by tht; Kta'crciul (Icoii^c; (rralKun, of 
kUon t’olUsri''. subject tif tliis bL'antifiil pocin was par- 

liculai'ly iiilcrcsliiip- to joluuani, wlui had imicii cxporiciu'c of 
‘ tiu'coiillict of opposilc (iiinciplfs,'wlu'cli ho describes as ‘'I'Ik; 
conlentioii bclwccn pleasure and virtiii;, a stri4jp;lt! whicli will 
always In; coiitinuetl whiU; tlu; present st'steiu of nature shall 
subsist: nor can history or p< wiry exhiitit more than i>lea;:urt; 
triimipliinp oeer l iilue, and \ irtue NiibJtij'.aliiij; pleasure,’ 

As Dr. Oliver (lohlsinilh will frei[uenlly appear in this 
narrative, 1 shall eiule.ivour to make my reaiiers in some depp-ee 
aei|uaiuled with his •.injpilar eliaracter. lie was a native of 
Irel.uid, ;utd a eonlempor.uy with Mr. lUirku at Trhiity t'ollepe, 
Dublin, but did not then pjve much promise of future celebrity', 
lie, however, tibserved to Mr, Malone, that ‘ tluui},!;h he made no 
P'real lipure in lUiilliematit kswhich was a stuily in much rc])utc 
there, he could turn .m Ode <d' Horace into bhittlish heller titan 
any of them.' lie .iflerw.uibi sludieil pliysiek at lulinburnh, 
juul iiptm the ('otilinenl; and I have been informeil, was enaliled 
to (utrsiu’ his ir.iv t'ls on foof*. p.arlly by demaiidinii; at Univer¬ 
sities to enter flu- lists .is a tlispntant, by whu'li, aecordinp, to the 
custom of many of them, be was entitled to the iiremiiim of 
a crown, wlteil luckily Idr liiin liis challenge was not accepted; 
HO tliat, as I once observed tti Dr. Juluisoii, he disf'iiteii his 
passap.e thtdut;li Isuiope''. lie then eame l<i h'.np,land, and was 
employed successively in tlic; e,ap;it'ities of an U'-lier to an 
.academy, a coi i'ei lur of llu' press, a rev iewer, and a writia' for 
;i news paper. He h.ul il^- taioup.h to cidlivale assiduously 


' See futtf, It*, I',';'**, ti M.ei 

Ciraliatii uliu so iir.iilu tt t.i.lil >inuli 
try KiiyiriK : ‘' t'ls nnl V’U 1 mean. 

Dr. Mimte', 'lis l>i. .l/.z/nc dirre,’ 

Boiwdl's llehrhlex, Aug, j,|, x’yi%. 

“ See.Sr(it. nj, i-’*;;', 

'■‘Of Mniltcmatii t c,ii|.|’tinith 
wrote srrtiei a siirii.r n» 

vvhirli the rnearuea liiirltri i, am 
See pas(^ ,\larili n, ty/(i, 

note. 

‘ In his Presenl Shttf xf I'xiile 
J.eitr/iini;, cli. i ) ti'e/ii, i. 


ad.i.c.iililninidiHritei: 'A man who 
is wlhdecl iliri>ii){h Kuro|ie in a post* 
dwisc, amt the |iilKrim who walks 
the Krand t“ur on foot, will form 
very ililferent roncHisions. Ihud 
{nrxperttm 'I 1 u‘ Inst threa 

words are tiiiiiUed in the weciind 
cditiiin, 

' < ii-orpe I'rimrose in the Fiitie nf 
W'tihjii-ld fell. 30), iifter rlesiaihiiif,,' 
ihc.e ttis|ini.uiiin-,, says; 'In this 
III. inner I fnuitlu niy way lowarils 
haishnid.' 


the 
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the; iict[UtU'ntuncc of Johnson, unci In's facullicjs wore; [cnuliiull^ 
cnlurj^od by the conleiniilulion of such a tnocU;!. To me anc 
many others it appeared that lie studiously copied the manner o 
Johnson', tltfmifh, indeed, upon a smaller scale. 

At this time I think lie liad ])ul)lished nothinj.^ willi his name'-' 
thouffh it was pretty (Generally known that one Dr, Ctoldsnuth wa; 
the autliour of An l-.uquiry into the present State of polite Learniiii^ 
in Jiuropc'^, and of The Citisen of the World"', a sc-ricjs of letter; 
supposed to be written from London by ii (.'hinese. No mat 
had the art of displaying: with more advanta(.;e as a writer, what 
ever literary ac(|uisilitms he made. 'Aihil quod tefipit nor 
oruciviOl Ilis niind resembled a fertile, but thin soil. I’herc 
was a quick, but not a strong vepelalion, of whatever chaiua-d tc 
be thrown upon it. No dtic-p root c:ould he struc:k. The ordc o 
the forest did not [{row there; but the; eleqanl shrubbery and the 
fragrant parterre a[)[u:ared in gay succession. It has beei 
generally circulated and helic-ved that he was a mere fool it 
conversation"; but, in truth, this has been greatlj' exaggerated 

' Dr. tyartem iwite Ki liis lirnllicr ' .See liis I''.iiit.'iiili in Westminslc 
on Jun. 33, I7f/i: ‘Of all .snleiiin Ahliey, wiiueii liy Dr. Jiiluiscm 
eoxroinlia (iolcismitli is the liist ; fkisWKt.t., 

yet sensible laiiaflects In use John- ' tjui nullum fere serilieiuli K<m«H 
ana's hard words in ronversaliou.' Non leliniti 

Wtiiill's W'orton, |i. 313. Kulluiu i|Uod leii^ii mm ornavit.' 

“ It was lout! heiieved that tlie. /ViY, under June 33, 1776. 

fiuihor tif one of ChtUlainiih’s early " In allusion to this, Mr. Iloraci 
worka was Lord l.yUclion. '“When- Walpole, who admired his wriliujtr 
evur I write anylhinKi" sairl (ioltl- said he was 'an inspired ideot; 
smith, "I think the jaihllt: moke n and (larriek deserihed hinuis one 

po/r/t to know nothin(( ahoul it." *--for shouness call'd Not 

.So the. ]iresent hook was issued as a Who wrote like; an aujtel, am 

Jt/islory of Etrj'tand in a series of litlk'd like jKior I’oll.' 

J.etters from a iXot'ieman to his Son. Sir Joshua Reynolds metUioued t' 
'I'lu! persuasion at last hccame. me that he frct|uently heard (lokl 
general that ilu; autlior was l.ord smith tfdk warmly of the ple.isure r 
J.yttelton, ami the imine. of that being liked, and observe how ban 
grave good lord is oceasiimully still it would he if literary esrelleue 
KC(;n alTixtid to it on i)m Ijook.sialls.' should pretdude a man from tha 
Forster's Gotdsmith, i. 301, The salisfartUm, which he pereeived i 
Traveller was the first of his works often did, from the envy whieh al 
to which he put his name. It was tended it; and therefore .Sir Joshu 
published in 1764. Jh. p. ^64, was convinced that he was inteniion 

' I'ubliahed in 1759. ally more itlisurd, in order to lesse 
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le had, no doubt, a more than common share of that hurry of 
deas which we often find in his countrymen, and which some- 
imes produces a laughable confusion in expressing them. He 
/as very much what the French call nn ^tourdi', and from 
anity and an eager desire of being conspicuous wherever he 
/as, he frequently talked carelessly without knowledge of the 
ubject, or even without thought. His person was short, his 
ountenance coarse and vulgar, his deportment that of a scholar 
ukwardly affecting the easy gentleman^ Those who were 
n any way distinguished, excited envy in him to so ridiculous 


.n excess, that the instances of 

liat his character would be suffici- 
ntly supported by his works. If it 
adeed was his intention to appear 
.bsurd in company, he was often 
ery successful. But with due defer- 
nce to Sir Joshua’s ingenuity, I 
hink the conjecture too refined. 

30 SWELL. 

Horace Walpole’s saying of the ‘ in- 
pired ideot’ is recorded in Davies’s 
larrick, ii, 151. Walpole, in his 
''^elters, describes Goldsmith as ‘ a 
hangeling that has had briglit 
fieanis of parts,’ (v. 458); ‘a fool, 
he more wearing for liaving some 
lense,’ (vi. 29); ‘a poor soul that 
lad sometimes parts, though never 
;ommon sense,’ {ib. p. 73); and 
an idiot, with once or twice a fit of 
jarts,’ {it/, p, 379). Garrick’s lines— 
‘Here lies Nolly Goldsmith, for 
shortness called Noll, 

Who wrote like an angel, but 
talked like poor Poll,’ 
ire his imaginary epitaph on Gold¬ 
smith, which, with the others, gave rise 
to Retaliation. Forster’s Goldsmith, 
ii. 405. 

' Rousseau accounting for the habit 
he has ‘de balbutier promptement 
des paroles sans iddes,’ continues, 
‘je crois quevoilk dequoi faire assez 
comprendre comment n’dtant pas un 
sot, j’ai cependant souvent passiS 
pour I’dtre, mfime chez des gens en 


it are hardly credible^. When 

dtat de bien jugcr.. . . Le parti que 
j’ai pris d’dcrire et de me cacher cst 
prdcisdmcnt celui qui me convenait. 
Moi present on n’aurait jamais su ce 
que je valois, on nc I’aurait jias soup- 
connd mdme.’ Les Confessions, Livre 
iii. Sesz fast, April 27, 1773, where 
Boswell admits that ‘Goldsmith was 
often very fortunate in his witty con¬ 
tests, even when he entered the lists 
with Johnson himself; ’ and April 30, 
1773, where Reynolds says of him : 
‘There is no man whose company is 
more liked.’ 

Northcote, a few weeks before 
his death, said to Mr. Prior:—‘When 
Goldsmith entered a room. Sir, people 
who did not know him became for a 
moment silent from awe of his 
literary reputation; when he camp 
out again, they were riding upon his 
back.’ Pi'ior’s Goldsmith, i. 440. 
According to Dr. Percy :—‘ Plis face 
was marked with strong lines of 
thinking. His first appearance was 
not captivating; but when he grew 
easy and cheerful in company, he 
relaxed into such a display of good 
humour as soon removed every un¬ 
favourable impression.’ Goldsmith’s 
Misc. Works,\. 117. 

^ ‘Dr. Goldsmith told me, he him¬ 
self envied Shakespeare.’ Walpole’s 
Letters, vi. 379. Boswell, later on 
(fast, May 9, 1773), says ‘ In my 






he could not bear that it should have such praise, and exclaimed 
with some warmth, ‘ Pshaw ! I can do it better myselfV 

He, I am afraid, had no settled system of any sort^, so that 
his conduct must not be strictly scrutinised; but his affections 
were social and generous, and when he had money he gave 
it away very liberally. His desire of imaginary consequence 
predominated over, his attention to truth. When he began to 
rise into notice, he said he had a brother who was Dean of 
Durham®, a fiction so easily detected, that it is wonderful how he 


opinion Goldsmith had not more of 
it [an envious disposition] than other 
ireopie have, Irut only, talked of it 
freely.’ Sec also/ oj 4 April 12, 1778. 
According to Northcote, ‘ Sir Joshua 
said that Goldsmith considered pub¬ 
lic notoriety or fame as one great 
parcel, to the whole of which he laid 
claim, and whoever partook of any 
part of it, whether dancer, singer, 
slight of hand man, or tumbler, de¬ 
prived him of his right.’ Northcote’s 
Reynolds^ i. 248. .See j)ost-, April 7, 
1778, where J ohnson said that' Gold¬ 
smith was not an agreeable com¬ 
panion, for he talked always for 
fame and April 9, 1778. 

' Miss Hornecks, one of whom is 
now married to Henry Bunbury, 
Esq., and the other to Colonel Gwyn. 
Boswell. 

“ ‘ Standing at the window of their 
hotel [in Lisle] to see a company of 
soldiers in the Square, the beauty of 
the sisters Horneck drew such 
marked admiration, that Goldsmith, 
heightening his drollery with that air 
of solemnity so generally a point in 
his humour and so often more 
solemnly misinterpreted, turned off 
from the window with the remark 
that elsewhere he too could have his 


admirers. The Jessamy Bride, Mrs. 
Gwyn, was asked about the occur¬ 
rence not many years ago ; remem¬ 
bered it as a playful jest ; and said 
how shocked she had subsequently 
been “ to see it adduced in print as 
a proof of his envious disposition.” ’ 
Forster’s Goldsmith, ii. 217. 

^ Puppets. 

■* He went home with Mr. Burke 
to supper ; and broke his shin by 
•attempting to exhibit to the company 
how much better he could jump over 
a stick than the puppets. Bosvvell. 
Mr. Hoole was one day in a coach 
with Johnson, when ‘Johnson, who 
delighted in rapidity of pace, and 
had been speaking of Goldsmith, 
put his head out of one of the win¬ 
dows to see they were going right, 
and rubbing his hands with an air of 
satisfaction exclaimed ;—“This man 
drives fast and well; were Gold¬ 
smith here now he would tell us he 
could do better.” ’ Prior’s Goldsmith, 
ii. 127. 

® See post, April 9, 1773 ; also 
April 9, 1778, where Johnson says, 
‘ Goldsmith had no settled notions 
upon any subject.’ 

* I am willing to hope that there 
may have been some mistake as to 

should 
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sIkuiUI have been sn inennsiilenile as to hazaril il. lie bnasled 
to me at Lhis time of Ihi; power of his pen in conunaiulins^j 
mone)'', Avhich I believi; was true in a certain tle'p-ee, thonj'.li in 
the instaiUH! lie i^ave he was by no means eorrc»-l, 1 le told me 
that' he hail sold a novel Ibr four hundred pounds, ’riiis was 
his J’icar 0/ IWikrfirhi. but Johnson inroriued me, that he had 
made the bargain forCloldsinilh, and (he priee was sixty pounds', 
‘And, Sir, (said he,) a siil'lieient price too, wlu’ii il was sold; for 
then the fame of (ioldsiuilh had not been elevated, as il al’ler- 
wards was, I13' hi.s 7 'rinr//n',• and tlu* booksidler hail i.ueh I'ainI 
ho[ics of pi'olU II)' his barjsn’n, that he kept (lie manuseripl I13' 
him a lonp. lime, and did not publish it till after 7 'ntrM'r 
had appeared'. Then, to be sure, it was aceideulally worth 
more money 

IMrs, l'io//i' and Sir John Hawkins'' ii.ave stranoel)' mis staled 
the hislorj' o( tioldsinilh's situation ;ind Johnson's friendly 


lliis nnroliitc, I laid il fosn 

i Dinnit'iiy nC tin- t'luurh, lir, 
Isaac (inliiaiiidi, liis nr.n ii'l,iiioM, 
A'iV. llisui Ilf I'liiyiic, ill ly,)-;, tins 
IVIU.I., ’I'liis Mule liisi appeal , in 
.lie scciiMil I'lliiinii 

‘ Mr. Wfp.li, in /I e/' 

'Ac /.lOV' (Vtifitry, p. 5H, ipinii-, llie 
'iillinvins can y (ViMii an aimuiii lionk 
if It, I'tilliir. Ilf .S.tli-.liniy, the pi iiitn 
if dir fir-.i l■llltilln of die IVi.i/ .• 

r/tiii' a/ I r<iLyit-/i/, < vol'., i/iiiii., 

Srd. It. I'nllill-., .S.ili'.liiny, liminllt 
if I li'.l ailtl-aniili, llic aitdiMt, t M i.ilier 
iS, I'/fi.’, /.'.I.' {iiilil-.iiiidi, il ■iliiinlil 
irrni filial dii-., a-, t ■nllin-.''. diiol 
iliarr vva'i vvnidi nvciiiy i;niiic.e., was 
mid nnl i.isty pniiiiil-., Imi sisiy 
^uinrns, fiillins sh.ncil in many of 
die vrnturrsiif Newlu i y, i lolil-.inilirs 
piiblkher. ^fl, Wfl-.li •..lys n7>, p. 
fil) that Cnllins's aimiini. •.Inm 'dial 
die liral tliree eilinmis ic-ailicd in a 
liiss,’ If this wils sii, dll' 1 Miiih-.rlli'l s 
iinisi liave Itcen gri-.it IiihikI* ! ■, Im' 
tin; hunk ran llirniijjh dnre i iliii.tiis 
in six or seven iminili-.. liic.iei's 
Ci'(i 4 A'w/VA, i. 425, 

' 77u‘ '/'finv/Ur tpriic our .In! 


liny, and siNpence) was piilili' lird in 
lieirinlier i;’(i.|, anil 77 :r I'/nir i/ 
IWilvfi.-lil in M.iitIi lyiiO. In An- 
pllsl c/l.i; the fiimlli rdilinu nl ’/'/n‘ 
7 >,/,'v//c/- ap|ieai’ed, and die iiinlli 
in die yisir I iiildsinidi died, lie if’ 

I riled for it /'.•.I. |■'lll•.Ie|'l, f,',i/,/ 

Xtlll7/l, i. j/i.l, ;(•/,), .|ni}, .See ((///,■, p. 
I') 1, iiiile I. 

''".Miss Itimiey," s.iid Mis. 
Tln.de |lii Or. Iiilne-nnl, “ i ■ Iniid of 
/Zre / Vi.l/'c/ /f aZc/lsVi/, .ilid mi .nil I, 

I loii'l you like il. .'iii ".N'n, 
in.id.iiii, il is \eiy l.inlly; llieie is 
niilliiity 111 leal li|e in il, and veiy 
hide III n.ilnie, Il is a ineie fain ifiil 
pel (ill mam e.’" .Mine. O'Arlilay's 
/>e.it v, i, li,I. ‘‘rtirre are u hundred 
fanli'i in this ‘f'liinjj,' said lloldsmiili 
in the prefaee, ' and a hiiiiclied ihiiips 
iiukIu lie said l« prove diem hemuies. 
lUit il is needless. A Imnk may lie 
annisin}? with miiiiernus erini s, or it 
may he very ilnll witlimil a sinyle. 
alismdily.' .See/le.i/’, Apiil .’.1;, r/y.'i. 

* .’l/ii-i i/i'fi’x 0//I'/ttniiiit p, 1 m. 
lio swii.r.. 

/ //(' t]f' JllilllM'll, p. .l.'O. Hu . 
will. 


iiitcrl'crciu c. 
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The Vicar of Wakefield. 
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interference, when this novel was sold. I shall give it authenti¬ 
cally from Johnson’s own exact narration:—‘I received one 
morning a message from poor Goldsmith that he was in great 
distrc.ss, and as it was not in his power to come to me, begging 
that I would come to him as soon as possible. I sent him a 
guinea, and promised to come to him directly. I accordingly 
went as soon a.s I was drest, and found that his landlady had 
arrested him for his rent, at which he was in a violent passion. 
I perceived that he had already changed my guinea, and had 
got a bottle of Madeira and a glass before himh I put the 
cork into the bottle, desired he would be calm, and began to 
talk to him of the means by which he might be extricated. He 
then told me that he had a novel ready for the press, which 
he produced to me. I looked into it, and saw its merit; told 
the landlady I should soon return, and having gone to a book- 
.scllcr, sold it for sixty pounds. I brought Goldsmith the money, 
and he di.schargcd hi.s rent, not without rating his landlady in 
a high tone for having used liim so ilH.’ 


' In his imprudence he was like 
,S.T.vagc, of whom Jolinson says 
\Worka, viii. i6i):—‘To supply him 
with money was a hopeless attempt ; 
for no sooner did he see himself 
master of a stair sufTidcnl to set 
him free from care for a day, than 
he liccamc profuse and luxurious.’ 
When Savage was ‘lodging in the 
liberties of the Fleet, his friends sent 
him every Monday a guinea, which 
he commonly spent before the next 
morning, and trusted, after his usual 
m.nmer, the remaining part of the 
week to the iKumty of fortune.' B. 
p. 170, 

“ It may not lie improper to annex 
lici'C Mrs. I'io/./.i’s account of this 
transactifiii, in her own words, as a 
.specimen of the extreme in:iccmacy 
witli which all her anecdotes of Dr. 
Johnson are related, or rather dis- 
colcnired and distorted :—‘ I have 
foreoLten the year, but it could 


from our house after dinner, and re¬ 
turning in about three hours, said !ie 
had been with an enraged autliour, 
whose landlady pressed him for pay¬ 
ment within doors, while the bailiffs 
licset him without; that he was 
drhiking himself drunk'fiiiks. Madeira, 
to drown care, and fretting over a 
novel, which, when finished, was to 
be his ivholc fortune, hui he could not 
get it done for distraction, nor could 
he step out of doors to offer it for 
sale. Mr. Johnson, therefore, sent 
away the bottle, and went to the 
bookseller, recommending the per¬ 
formance, and desiring some imme¬ 
diate relief; which when he brouglit 
back to the writer, he called the 
woman of the house directly to par¬ 
take of punch, and pass their time 
in merriment} Anecdotes of Dr. 
fohnson, p. irg. Boswell. The 
whole transaction took place in 1762, 
as is shown, ante, p. 415, note i; 
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My next meeting with Johnson was on Friday the ist of July, 
when he and I and Dr. Goldsmith supped together at the Mitre. 
I was before this time pretty well acquainted with Goldsmith, 
who was one of the brightest ornaments of the Johnsonian 
school b Goldsmith’s respectful attachment to Johnson was then 
at its height; for his own literary reputation had not yet dis¬ 
tinguished him so much as to excite a vain desire of competition 
with his great Master. He had increased my admiration of the 
goodness of Johnson’s heart, by incidental remarks in the course 
of conversation, such as, when I mentioned Mr. Levet, whom he 
entertained under his roof, ‘ He is poor and honest, which is 
recommendation enough to Johnson;’ and when I wondered 
that he was very kind to a man of whom I had heard a very 
bad character, ‘ He is now become miserable, and that insures 
the protection of Johnson.’ 

Goldsmith attempted this evening to maintain, I suppose 
from an affectation of paradox, ‘that knowledge was not de¬ 
sirable on its own account, for it often was a source of unhappi¬ 
ness.’ Johnson. ‘ Why, Sir, that knowledge may in some cases 
produce unhappiness, I allow. But, upon the whole, knowledge, 
per sc\ is certainly an object which every man would wish to 
attain, although, perhaps, he may not take the trouble necessary 
for attaining itb’ 

Dr. John CampbelP, the celebrated political and biographical 
writer, being mentioned, Johnson said, ‘Campbell is a man of 
much knowledge, and has a good share of imagination. His 
Hermippits Rediviviis^ is very entertaining, as an account of the 
Hermetick philosophy, and as furnishing a curious history of the 
extravagancies of the human mind. If it were merely imaginary 
it would be nothing at all. Campbell is not always rigidly 
careful of truth in his conversation; but 1 do not believe there is 
any thing of this carelessness in his books^ Campbell is a good 


' Through Goldsmith Boswell be¬ 
came acquainted with Reynolds. In 
his Letter to the People of Scotland 
(p. 99), he says ;—‘ I exhort you, my 
friends and countrymen, in the words 
of my departed Goldsmith, who gave 
me many nodes Atticae, and gave me 
a jewel of tlie finest water—the ac- 
VOL. I. E e 


quaintance of Sir Joshua Reynolds.’ 

” Secj^nj/, July 30, 1763. 

^ See post, March 20, 1776, and 
Boswell’s Hebrides, Oct. 17, 1773. 

See post, March 15, 1776. 

® ‘ Dr. Campbell was an entertain¬ 
ing story-teller, which [jzV] some¬ 
times he rather embellished ; so that 


man 
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man, a pious man. I am afraiil he has not been in llu? inside of 
a church for many years hut he never passes a eluireli witliout 
pulling,’' offhLs hat-*. This sliews that he liaspond principles', I 
used to {fo pretty often to Camphell's on a Sui\day evi'uinp ' till 
I bep;an to consider that the shoals of .Scnichimm who Hocked 
about him mitfht probably saj', when any Ihinp, of mine was well 
done,' Ay, ay, lie has learnt this of 1 ' 

He talked very contemptuously of fluirchiH's poetr)^ ob- 
sci*vin(r, that' it had a temporary currency, only from its audainty 
of abuse, and beintf fdled with living names, aiul that it would 
sink into oblivion.’ I ventured to hint that he was not iptite 
a fair juclffc, as (Huirchill had attacketl him violently. JotiN.sdN. 
‘Nay, Sir, I am a very fair judp>-e. lie ilid not attack me 


tlic writer nf lliis emeo Iicaril l)r. 
Jtiliiisdii say: “t’timplicll will lie, 
but be never lies on piiper."’ drnf. 
JiftifC- for r/Hs, p. </"/■ 

‘ I am inclined let think ihul he 
w;is mi.sinftinned as tn this circinn 
stiince, I own I inn jealmis fur my 
wnrtlty frieml Dr. Jnlin Campbell. 
I'’nr tlimipli Milton rinihl willmiil 
remorse absent hiinself from publii k 
worship [Jniinson's H’lirAr, vii. 115I 
I cannot. Dn tlie contriuy, I h.ive 
the Hume haliiund iinpressiouh upon 
my mind, with lliose of a iiiiely 
venerable JudKe, wlin said to Mr. 
LanKton, ‘Friend l.aitKtnn, If I have 
not been at church on Sunday, I tin 
not feel myself easy.' Dr. Camp- 
Itell was a sincerely religious mnn. 
Lord Macartney, who is eminent for 
Jii.s variety of knnwIctlKc, mid atten¬ 
tion to men of talents, and knew tiiiu 
well, told me, that wlien lie called on 
liini in a iiioriiing, he fonml him 
reading a chapter in the (lieek New 
TesCameiii, which he inronned his 
Lordship was liis constant practice. 
The quantity nfDr. Campbell's cniii 
position is nliiiosl incredible, ami bi.s 
labours brought him large proliis. 
Dr. Joseph Wnrton loiti me ttiai 
Johnson said of him, ‘lie is the 
ricliesi aiuliour that ever grased the 


( onimoii of litei.uiire.' HomvI'.i.i,. 

’ See' .\|)i'il 7, I’/yH, t'anip 
Ill'll i imiplii'd witli one of the Mom/ii 
l\l■lt<ll;ln;i<ll of l''.i,iMim‘'. '.Si epii'in 
piicti'iibi'. nain gi.iiidi'Oi, inagistra- 
tmo,'•ace'iilotem, doitine'in . . . tne- 
mi-olei api'iitt' eapnt. . . . Itidein 
fat ill! ipmiti in.i'it'iibi'i a'dt'in sa' 
11 am.’ baaMiimi'-. ed. 

1W17, i. ,1(1. 

' Ke'ynohl'i said of JtihiiMin: 

‘ lit' was not e.i'.ily inipo'a'tl npiiii by 
profession*) to Imiii'siy and t.indonr; 
blit III' appi'aii'ii to li.ivi' little sm. 
pie ion of liypoi ii'«y in re'ligion.' T.iy- 
lor’s /•itytu'fih, ii, Iloswcll, in 

one of Ids pi'iiilent leiteis, wiiite to 
Temple on July -L I7<#n: 'I am 
even almost inclinret to ildok with 
you, that tny great or.iile Jolimnm 
diet allow too mui h lu-ilii to gemti 
lirincipli's, without gootl peaetice,’ 
Lrttrrx of lioiWflly p. (.17. 

•' (■ami)bt!ll livt'ti in ' llir large 
iii'W-linilt house at the ninth west- 
eiirncr of Queen Septate, lllooitis 
limy, whiilier, p.artie ubtrly on a Snii- 
day evening, great nnnibers of per- 
.sons of tilt! lir.si einineni e lot si ience 
ami literature resorted for the enioy- 
nietit of cnnvKr.*sation.' Hawkins’s 
Johmon, p. a 10. 


violently 
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violently till he found I did not like his poetiy'; and his attack 
on me shall not prevent me from continuing to say what I think 
of him, from an apprehension that it may be ascribed to resent¬ 
ment. No, Sir, I called the fellow a blockhead"' at first, and 
I will call him a blockhead still. However, I will acknowledge 
that I have a better opinion of him now, than I once had; for he 
has shewn more fertility than I expected^ To be sure, he is a 
tree that cannot produce good fruit: he only bears crabs. But, 
Sir, a tree that produces a great many crabs is better than a tree 
which produces only a few.’ 

In this depreciation of Churchill’s poetry I could not agree 
with him'*. It is very true that the greatest part of it is upon 


the topicks of the day, on which 
fame and profit at the time^ it 

’ Churchill, in his first poem. The 
Rosdad {Poems, i. 4), mentions John¬ 
son without any disrespect among 
those who were thought of as judge. 

‘For Johnson some, but Johnson, 
it was feared. 

Would be too grave ; and Sterne 
too gay appeared.’ 

In The Author {ih. ii. 36), if I mis¬ 
take not, he grossly alludes to the 
convulsive disorder to which John¬ 
son was subject. Attacking the 
pensioners he says—the italics are his 
own ;— 

‘ Others, half-palsied only, mutes 
become. 

And what makes .Smollett write 
makes Johnson dumb.’ 

° See post, April 6, 1772, where 
Johnson called Fielding a block¬ 
head. 

^ Churchill published his first 
poem. The Rosciad, in March or 
April 1761 {Ge7it. Mag. xxxi. 190); 
The Apology in May or June {ib. p. 
286); Night in Jan. 1762 {ib. xxxii. 
47); The First and Second Parts of 
The Ghost in March {ib. p. 147); 
The Third Part in the autumn {ib. 
p. 449); The Prophecy of Famine in 
Jan. 1763 {ib. xxxiii. 47), and The 

E ( 


account, as it brought him great 
must proportionally slide out of 

Epistle to Hogarth in this month of 
July {ib. p. 363). He wrote the fourth 
part of The Ghost, and nine more 
poems, and died on Nov. 4, 1764, 
aged thirty-two or thirty-three. 

‘ Cowper had a higher opinion of 
Churchill than of any other con- 
temporaiy writer. “ It is a great 
thing,” he said, “ to be indeed a poet, 
and does not happen to more than 
one man in a century; but Churchill, 
the great Churchill, deserved that 
name.” He made him, more than 
any other writer, his model.’ Southey’s 
Cowper, i. 87, 8. 

® Mr. Forster s.ays that ‘Churchill 
asked five guineas for the manuscript 
of 77/tf/i<2rczVtrf(according to Southey, 
but Mr. Tooke says ho asked twenty 
pounds).’ Finding no purchaser he 
brought the poem out at his own 
risk. Mr. Forster continues:— 
‘ The pulpit had starved him on 
forty pounds a year; the public had 
given him a thousand pounds in two 
months.’ Forster’s Essays, ii. 226, 
340. As The Rosciad was sold at¬ 
one shilling a copy, it seems in¬ 
credible that such a gain could have 
been made, even with the profits of 
The Apology included. ‘ Blotting 
; 2 the 


Jionnt ‘11 ’I'hontion's (h>i 
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the publick altentiiin as dllter (ici-asinaal (ilijfrts Mii rccii, lUiL 
Clluirchill had cxlraunliiiaiy vij'.mir Imth nt' thniii'lit and fxjucs. 
.simi. 1 lis [Kirlraitsttf (he players will ever he vahiahle In (he true 
liivers (if (he drama; aiul his slmup earit ature-. nf several eiuiueiU 
men of his ape, will not he furpnlleii hy the euiinus. l,t-l me 
add, that there: are in his mirlcs many pas .apes which are of 
a general nature'; and his I'rii/'hrt'v t>/ luumth' is a ]inem of no 
ordinary merit. It is, indeed, fah-ely injuiinus to Scntl.uiil, 
but therefore may he allowed a pre.iier shaie of inventinii, 

Honnell Thornton had jnsi piihlisheii a htiilesijue ihir on 
St< Ci'cilids day, lula/'ftti to Iho iiiifitnf th ilish ttittsh f.\ vv' a f/io 
salt-lnix, d/t' jno'i'-Jiar/i, //*• >nan'oii'~bonos and ih tiir>\ tho ltu»t~ 
x/i'unt or hiirdy-yiirtly, I’-v. Johnson pi.ii .i d its Iniinonr, and 
.seemed nuich diverted with il. lie refie.tted the loUowinp 

passage; 

‘ In .sll'.u'ns lliol'e evalled llie s:dl hov sImII join, 

And elaUeriiip aiui hatteiinp, and 1 l.i|'jiini', 1 omhine , 

With a rap and a t.ip while die hollow sidi- Mitiml-., 

Up and down le.ips die ll.ip, .ind widi i.iidiii}', lehonnih. V 

1 mentioned the periodital paper c.dled I'ho ( e#.‘Wi>A'r7//'lie 
.said it wanted matter. Nodonhi it h.e. not the deep ihinKinp, of 
John.son's writinps. Hut surely it has just views of the suil.ue of 
life, !ind a very sjiriphtly manner, I lis opinion 0 ! fJ;o Ifn^/i/was 
not much hip,her than of the ionnoisstnr. 

Let mo hero apolopi/e lor the impetfeil m.uinei in which 


nncl eorreetint,' was mi imich 
C'luirchill's ahliorrenre tlnii I have 
hciinl fniiu his piililinluT he emee 
cius'netil'iilly cviiressrd himself, that 
it was like cmiiii}; invay one's mvn 
flesh.‘ 1 J'lsraeli'.s I'lirioaHi's 0/ l.Ho 
I'vn'/^/v.eil. (HM.iii. 121). I I'lsiaeli'liad 
heart! iliat alter a siiccessfiil wnik he 
usually [iiecipiiatisl the pulilicaiiim 
nf (ilinther, relyitin nil its (riidenes;. 
lifinp passied ever hy tlie pnlilic 
curiosity excited liy iislieiiei- lirotlu i. 
Hu called this KeitiiiK doulile pay, 
for thus he secured the .sale of a 
hurried work,' 

’ In the opening line*, of tiW/niw, 
hk. iii, tliere is a iiasHiige of great 


lieaiity and tcmli rm-.s, 

' In t srl t hi.inliiir. Inn 

lesfine (We. Il tt.ci ped.amrd at 
Kaneliigh in mask-., to .t iny 1 lowd 
ed audience, as I was lold; lot 1 dieli 
resided in Sntfulk, llrn.M v. Ur. 
lluniey's note 1 ainiol hr looeit, 
lie 1 allic to reside iii t.ondon in 
lyOi(•/■ /If. /!nini-y, i. 1 1 il. 
"I lie (hfoi'i in die lisl of ‘new hooks, 
pnhlislieii' in ihr t ;,■>!/. Mat;, for 
June l?fi 1, anil is des. lil.ed .e. liaviiiK 
lieen peiformed at K.oiel.igli. 

' 7 /'n* (.V'rt/ai/Vicwc w.is si.Hied hy 
Tliornion ami (ohii.in in Wv). 
Cmvper and l.loyd were umiidinlors. 
.Southey's ('(>.’('/<•/, I. .id, .|n, (. 8 ;. 

I am 
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I am obliged to exhibit Johnson’s conversation at this period. 
In the early part of my acquaintance with him, I was so wrapt 
in admiration of his extraordinary colloquial talents, and so little 
accustomed to his peculiar mode of expression, that I found 
it extremely difficult to recollect and record his conversation 
Avith its genuine vigour and vivacity. In progress of tirnc, when 
my mind was, as it were, strongly impregnated wiik the John¬ 
sonian csther, I could, with much more facility and exactness, 
carry in my memory and commit to paper the exuberant variety 
of his wisdom and wit. 

At this time Miss Williams, as she was then called, though 
she did not reside with him in the Temple under his roof, but 
had lodgings in Bolt-court, Fleet-street', had so much of his 
attention, that he every night drank tea with her before he went 
home, however late it might be, and she always sat up for him. 
This, it may be fairly conjectured, was not alone a proof of his 
regard for her, but of his own unwillingness to go into solitude, 
before that unseasonable hour at which he had habituated him¬ 
self to expect the oblivion of repose. Dr. Goldsmith, being 
cl privileged man, went with him this night, strutting away, and 
Ccalling to me with an air of superiority, like that of an csotcrick 
over an exoterick disciple of a sage of antiquity, ‘I go to Miss 
Williams.’ I confess, I then envied him this mighty privilege, of 
Avhich he seemed so proud; but it was not long before I obtained 
the same mark of distinction’. 

On Tuesday the 5th of July, I again visited Johnson. Fie 
told me he had looked into the poems of a pretty voluminous 
Avritcr, Mr. (now Dr.) John Ogilvic, one of the Prcsb3^tcrian 
ministers of Scotland, which had lately come out, but could find 
no thinking in them. BOSWELL. ‘Is there not imagination in 
them, Sir?’ JOHNSON. ‘Why, Sir, there is in them what waj 
imagination, but it is no more imagination in him, than sound is 
sound in the echo. And his diction too is not his own. We 
have long ago seen white-robed innoceitce, and flowct'-bespangled 
meads! 

Talking of London, he observed, ‘Sir, if you wish to have 
a just notion of the magnitude of this city, you must not be 

‘ See ante, p. 350, note. ’ Sec post, Aug. 2, 1763, and Oct. 26, 1769. 
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.satiHRctl with st'fiiit; il'i }',r<*al Nlrcct'* .iiul •.«jiiau-Imt tiuh-l -.tirvt, 
the iriiuiiiu'ralilo linU' laiu'‘> and naiit--. It i-. in>t in llu- 
ovoliitiiiii.-i Ilf IjujIdiiijtM, lull ill the innhij'lii il,v fl liiun.m liabii^^’^ 
tiuiis wliith an* cnuuh'tl liii;ftht i', fli.it fhr «( liil iiiuiu'iis^ " 
of Londtin nnisisls.' I Ii.ivt- oi'feii .umiM-d (ny-.» I! uiih tliinkii|^ 
h(i\vdifferent a phiee (anultin i". l>* di!lt i< ut jirujiic. Tin y. 
nari'tuv mimls arc e.tintrai Ud tn llu- i nn idi iati>'!i i<l M.nti* ti,j 
partiiuihir pursuit, view it niily ihrnujdi that mt diunt. A 
ticiun thinks nf it merely a*, the st-.n i.| y.ariiniirnt ii» 
different: clepartnients; a ip.i/iri, a v.i .1 niaihet t..( < afi|^^_ 
a iiiercaiitile man, as a place alicie a pn.ilepMn , ,ie,d >•! hn *iiit,,^^’ 
is done upon ’(‘lianiie; a drainalii L i-iillni'ia l, ,e. the {'.'ai^ j 
scene of theatrical entcitaininenl-.; a man «■! pU .iane. ,i, 
asseinlilap<‘I'l tavern*., anil the jnc.tl einp>>iiinn Ixt ladu .i.( 
virtue, Hill the inlelleitn.d m.iti i. -.timl. uillt if, .1. "-uip,^” 
heiidinp' the will lie of hiiiiMn tile in all it . \ ii t j . th<' ci.ins-in,, 
[ilatioii of which is iiie,\haii‘.|ihle‘. 

On Wednesday, Jnl\Oi. he vv.e. riiy.iped to aip with me .u |,jy 
lodp.inps in Downini; •.tied, We .tnmi .|ei. Itnl oit the pic.edi(,j, 
ni^ht iny landlord h.ivinp. lieh.ned veiy indiU to me ,ttid .01*11. 
oiinpany who were with me. I had ic.oh,d not i.i ieni,j|j, 
another niyht in hi*, hou-.e. 1 u.e. cMeedniyly nm a .y .it 11**, 
aukward aiipearanci: I -aipposed I '.hoidd m.d.c to ^■!ll!•.on | 

lilt; other peiltleinen whom 1 li.id iinit«d, iiof In-ini; .dde 
receive them at home, and iH-inj; ohlipetl to oidei -.uppc-i ,tt ij^t 
Mitre, [ went to Johifion in the mouiiii};, .md t.dkcd of it ,i. ;j 
serious di-Htrens. lie lan(,'lu‘d, and -iaid.'t on i.ti t, Nn, leav in 
sinnificant litis will appear a twrlveinonih heme.' W.ie il»i- 
consuleralion to be applicil to 1110-4 of the litilr ve-xilioir. in 
cideiils of life, hy wliieli oi/r ipiit-i i-, i.m) often dr.fmhrd, it woulti 
prevent 111,my painful M-iis.ttions. { h.ne tried it hcjiimtly. w s li 
^foocl elfeet, ‘ 1 here i-. iioiliiiij; pominut-ii Im in tin. 
niisfortune; nay, we -.h.iil Ih; heifer .d the \liire' t l..ld bins 
that 1 hail been at Sir John hieldintj**. offu j-, «•imj 4 .smiii|; *» 
iny laiicllonl, and hati liei-n infonued, that thou.-h 1 h.id t.skt't 
iny hKlt'irii's for a year, I iiiiplil, iij«iii proot oj hr-, h.ul in-haiio*-** 
tpiit them when I plemasi, witliout Ircifii; unth •I ,«ll olihe.ttioll ? « 


' .Src/ai/', .Sfpl. 30, Ii,. fr 
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fertility of Johnson’s mind could shew itself even upon so small a 
matter as this. ‘ Why, Sir, (said he,) I suppose this must be the 
law, since you have been told so in Bow-street. But, if your 
landlord could hold you to your bargain, and the lodgings should 
be yours for a year, you may certainly use them as you think fit. 
So, Sir, you may quarter two life-guardsmen upon him; or you 
may send the greatest scoundrel you can find into your apart¬ 
ments ; or you may say that you want to make some experiments 
in natural philosophy, and may burn a large quantity of assa- 
feetida in his house.’ 

I had as my guests this evening at the Mitre tavern. Dr. John¬ 
son, Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. Thomas Davies, Mr. Eccles, an Irish 
gentleman, for whose agreeable company I was obliged to Mr. 
Davies, and the Reverend Mr. John Ogilvie', who-was desirous 
of being in company with my illustrious friend, while I, in my 
turn, was proud to have the honour of shewing one of my 
countrymen upon what easy terms Johnson permitted me to live 
with him. 

Goldsmith, as usual, endeavoured, with too much eagerness, to 
shine'', and disputed very warmly with Johnson against the 
well-known maxim of the British constitution, ‘ the King can do 
no wrong;’ affirming, that ‘ what was morally false could not be 
politically true; and as the King might, in the exercise of his 
regal power, command and cause the doing of what was wrong, 
it certainly might be said, in sense and in reason, that he could 
do wrong.’ JOHNSON, ‘ Sir, you are to consider, that in our con¬ 
stitution, according to its true principles, the King is the head; 
he is supreme; he is above every thing, and there is no power by 

^ The northern bard mentioned Let Them with Ogilvie spin out 
page 421. When I asked Dr. John- a tale 

son’s permission to introduce him. Of rueful length.’ 

he obligingly agreed ; adding, how- Churchill’s Poems, iii 329.] 

ever, with a sly pleasantry, ‘but he It is, however, but justice to Dr. 
must give us none of his poetry.’ It Ogilvie to observe, that his Day of 
is remarkable that Johnson and Judgement has no inconsiderable 
Churchill, however much they dif- share of merit. Boswell. 
fered in other points, agreed on this “ ‘Johnson .said: — “Goldsmith 
subject. See Churchill’s Journey. should not be for ever attempting to 

[‘Under dark Allegory’s flimsy .r/tzV/^ in conversation.’” /’fljz', April 
veil 37, 1773. See alsoy5w4, May 7, 1773. 

which 
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The lawfulness of rebellion. 
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which he can be tned. Therefore, it is, Sir, that we hold the 
King can do no wrong; that whatever may happen to be wrong 
in government may not be above our reach, by being ascribed to 
Majesty’. Redress is always to be had against oppression, by 
punishing the immediate agents. The King, though he should 
command, cannot force a Judge to condemn a man unjustly; 
therefore it is the Judge whom we prosecute and punish. Poli¬ 
tical institutions are formed' upon the consideration of what will 
most frequently tend to the good of the whole, although now and 
then exceptions may occur. Thus it is better in general that a 
nation should have a supreme legislative power, although it 
may at times be abused. And then. Sir, there is this considera¬ 
tion, that if the abuse be enormous. Native will rise np, and 
claiming her original rights, overturn a corrupt political system'. 
I, mark this animated sentence with peculiar pleasure, as a noble 
instance of that truly dignified spirit of freedom which ever 
glowed in his heart, though he was charged with slavish tenets 
by superficial observers; because he was at all times indignant 
against that false patriotism, that pretended love of freedom, 
that unruly restlessness, which is inconsistent with the stable 
authority of any good government®. 

This generous sentiment, which he uttered with great fervour, 
struck me exceedingly, and stirred my blood to that pitch of 
fancied resistance, the possibility of which I am glad to keep in 
mind, but to which I tnist I never shall be forced. 

‘ Great abilities (said he) are not requisite for an I-Iistorian; 
for in historical composition, all the greatest powers of the 
human mind are quiescent. He has facts ready to his hand; 
so there is no exercise of invention. Imagination is not required 
in any high degree; only about as much as is used in the lower 
kinds of poetry. Some penetration, accuracy, and colouring will 


’ Fifteen years later Lord George 
Germaine, Secretary of State, as¬ 
serted in a debate ‘ that the King 
“ was his own Minister,” which 
Charles Fox took up admirably, 
lamenting that His Majesty “was 
his own unadvised Minister.” ’ Wal¬ 
pole’s Journal of the Reign of George 
III, it. 314. 

® ' The general story of mankind 


will evince that lawful and settled 
authority is very seldom resisted 
when it is well employed. . . . Men 
are easily kept obedient to those who 
have temporal dominion in their 
hands, till tlreir veneration is dissi¬ 
pated by such wickedness and folly 
as can neither be defended nor con¬ 
cealed.’ The Rambler, No. 50. See 
post, March 31, 1772. 


fit 
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fit a man for the task, if he can give the application which i.s 
necessary h’ 

‘Bayle’s Dictionary is a very useful work for those to con¬ 
sult who love the biographical part of literature, which is what I 
love most^.’ 

Talking of the eminent writers in Queen Anne’s reign, he 
observed, ‘ I think Dr. Arbuthnot the first man among them^ 
He was the most universal genius, being an excellent physician, 
a man of deep learning, and a man of much humour. Mr. Addi¬ 
son was, to be sure,a great man; his learning was not profound; 
but his morality, his humour, and his elegance of writing, set 
him very high.’ 

Mr. Ogilvie was unlucky enough to choose for the topick of his 
conversation the praises of his native country. He began with 
saying, that there was very rich land round Edinburgh. Gold¬ 
smith, who had studied physick there, contradicted this, very un¬ 
truly, with a sneering laugh''. Disconcerted a little by this, 
Mr. Ogilvie then took new ground, where, I suppose, he thought 
himself perfectly safe; for he observed, that Scotland had a great 
many noble wild prospects. JOHNSON. ‘ I believe. Sir, you 
have a great many. Norway, too, has noble wild prospects; and 
Lapland is remarkable for prodigious noble wild prospects. 
But, Sir, let me tell you, the noblest prospect which a Scotch¬ 
man ever sees, is the high road that leads him to England^!’ 


' ‘ It is natural to believe . .. th.at 
no writer lias a more easy task than 
the historian. The philosopher has 
the works of omniscience to examine. 
. . . The poet trusts to his invention. 
. . . But the happy historian has no 
other labour than of gathering what 
tradition pours clown before him, or 
records treasure for his use.’ The 
Rambler, No. 122. 

” See Boswell’s Hebrides, Aug. 21, 

1773. 

^ ‘Arbuthnot was a man of great 
comprehension, skilful in his profes¬ 
sion, versed in the sciences, .ac¬ 
quainted with ancient literature, .and 
able to animate his mass of know¬ 
ledge by a bright and active imagin¬ 


ation ; a scholar with great brilliancy 
of wit; a wit, who in the crowd of 
life retained and discovered a noble 
ardour of religious zeal.’ Johnson’s 
Worhs, viii. 296. 

■' Goldsmith wrote from Edinburgh 
in 1753 ;—‘Sh.all I tire you with a 
description of this unfruitful country, 
where I must lead you over their hills 
all brown with heath, or their vallics 
scarce able to feed a rabbit ? Man 
alone seems to be the only creature 
who has arrived to the natural size in 
this poor soil. Every part of the 
country presents the same dismal 
landscape.’ Forster’s Goldsmith, i. 433. 

® See Boswell’s Hebrides, Nov. 
10, 1773. 


This 
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Mitre. It happening to be a very rainy night, I made some 
common-place observations on the relaxation of nerves and 
depression of spirits which such weather occasioned’; adding, 
however, that it was good for the vegetable creation. Johnson, 
who, as we have already seen'’, denied that the temperature of 
the air had any influence on the human frame, answered, with a 
smile of ridicule, ‘ Why yes, Sir, it is good for vegetables, and for 
the animals who eat those vegetables, and for the animals who 
eat those animals.’ This observation of his aptly enough intro¬ 
duced a good supper; and I soon forgot, in Johnson’s company, 
the influence of a moist atmosphere. 

Feeling myself now quite at ease as his companion, though I 
had all possible reverence for him, I expressed a regret that 
I could not be so easy with my father^, though he was not much 
older than Johnson, and certainly however respectable had not 


' Johnson would suffer none of 
his friends to fill up chasms in con¬ 
versation with remarks on the 
weather : ‘ Let us not talk of die 

weather.’ Burney. 

” See ante, p. 332. 

^ Boswell wrote to Temple on 
Sept. 9, 1767:—‘How unaccount¬ 
able is it that my father and I should 
be so ill together 1 He is a man of 
sense and a man of worth; but from 
some unhappy turn in his disposition 
he is much dissatisfied with a son 
whom you know. I write to him 
with warmth, with an honest pride, 
wishing that he should think of me 
as I am ; but my letters shock him, 
and every expression in them is 
interpreted unfavourably. To give 
you an instance, I send you a letter 
1 had from him a few days ago. 
How galling is it to tlie friend of 


Paoli to be treated so 1 I have an¬ 
swered him in my own style ; 1 will 
be myself.’ Letters of Boswell, p. i to. 
In the following passage in one of 
his Hyfochondriacks he certainly 
describes his father. ‘ I knew a 
father who was a violent Whig, and 
used to attack his son for being a 
T017, upbraiding him with being 
deficient in “noble sentiments of 
liberty,’’ while at the same time he 
made this son live under his roof in 
such bondage, that he was not only 
afraid to stir from home without 
leave, like a child, but durst scarcely 
open his mouth in his father’s pre¬ 
sence. This was sad living. Yet I 
would ratlier see such an excess of 
awe than a degree of familiarity be¬ 
tween father and son by which all 
reverence is destroyed.’ London 
Mag. 1781, p. 253. 


more 
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more learning and greater abilities to depress me. I asked him 
the reason of this. JOHNSON. ‘ Why, Sir, I am a man of the 
world. I live in the world, and I take, in some degree, the 
colour of the world as it moves along. Your father is a Judge 
in a remote part of the island, and all his notions are taken from 
the old world. Besides, Sir, there must always be a struggle 
between a father and son, while one aims at power and the 
other at independence'.' I said, I was afraid my father would 
force me to be a lawyer. Johnson. ‘Sir, you need not be afraid 
of his forcing you to be a laborious practising lawyer; that is not 
in his power. For as the proverb says, “ One man may lead 
a horse to the water, but twenty cannot make him drink.” He 
may be displeased that you are not what he wishes you to be; 
but that displeasure will not go far. If he insists only on your 
having as much law as is necessary for a man of property, and 
then endeavours to get you into Parliament, he is quite in the 
right.’ 

He enlarged very convincingly upon the excellence of rhyme 
over blank verse in English poetryk I mentioned to him that 
Dr. Adam Smith, in his lectures upon composition, when I 
studied under him in the College of Glasgow, had maintained 
the same opinion strenuously, and I repeated some of his argu¬ 
ments. JOHN.SON. ‘ Sir, I was once in company with Smith, and 
we did not take to each other^; but had I known that he loved 


' Boswell, the clay after this talk, 
wrote :—‘ I have had a long letter 
from my father, full of affection and 
good counsel. Honest man 1 he is 
now VC17 happy; it is amazing to 
think how much he has had at heart, 
my pursuing the road of civil life.’ 
Lctlers of Boswell, p. 25. 

’ Gray, says Nicholls, ‘ disliked all 
poetry in blank verse, except Milton.’ 
Gray’s Works, cd. 1858, v. 36. Gold¬ 
smith, in his Present Slate of Polite 
Learning (ch. xi.), wrote in 1759:— 
‘ From a desire in the critic of graft¬ 
ing the spirit of ancient languages 
upon the English have proceeded of 
late several‘disagreeable instances of 
pedantri'. Among the number, I 


think, we may reckon blank verse. 
Nothing but the greatest sublimity 
of suljject can render such a measure 
pleasing ; however, we now see it 
used upon the most trivial occasions.’ 
On the same page he speaks of ‘ the 
tuneless flow of our blank verse.’ 
See post, 1770, in Dr. Maxwell’s 
Collectanea and the beginning of 
1781, under The Life of Milton, for 
Johnson’s opinion of blank verse. 

^ ‘Johnson told me, that one day 
in London, when Dr. Adam Smith 
was boasting of Glasgow, he turned 
to him and said, “ Pray, Sir, have you 
ever seen Brentford?”’ Boswell’s 
Plebricles, Oct. 29, 1773. See post, 
April 29, 1778. 


rhyme 



,j.2S T/u' cvidtiiK's of t'hrisitnuily. Iad, ivci- 

rhyme: fiK much as you Icll u\c* he tii'c-i, I sh.-iiltl have liria;i,i 
him.' 

’I,'alkiu}j of iho.sf who tlciiicel the tmlh o| C hii aiauity, he '..lit 
‘ It: is always easy to he on llie neyalive -.iile, II' a ni.in uer 
now to ilcuy that there is sail uiion ihe l.thle, j.ni Ksilil im 
reduce liiiu to an ahsurilily. t nine, let us try tliis .i little Imlhei 
I deny that t'.aiuula is taken, ami I can suitpoil iny fleni.i 
by pretty f(oo(l arKimieuls. 'Ihe iMench .iie a imu h uutr 
numerous [leople than we; and it is lU'l likely that they untili 
allow UH to take it. “ Hut tlu' ministry h.ive .e.-.ini d ii.. in .dl Hi 
formality of The that it is taken. kfty line. Hut di 

ministry have put us to an enormous e.'spenu' by the u.ir ii 
America, ami it is their interest to per-aiatle its ih.tl wi- h.ivr yn 
soiriethiiip for our iiinniy. " lint the l.n t i-. i ..ii!'nmed Ir 
ihousamis of men who uere al the l.dJii|; o| it," Ay, hut dies 
men have still more intere-.t in deeriviit;; us. I lu y ihm’i w.m 
that )'(iu shoukl think the l•‘rem'h h.o e he.u llieiii, but th.il the; 
have beat the hrem h. Now suppose you should j;o over ,mi 
find that it is reall)’ taken, that would oul)' ..ifisly yoin >11; In 
M'lieu you come home we w ill not belii've you, \\ r will -.ay, ym 
have been hrilu-d. Vet, .bir, iiotw ilhst.mdinp, .dl flie-.e pkne ihl 
ohjeelions, we have no ilouhl tlml t ’anad.i i-. le.dly oin s. .Sm I 
is the weiyht of conmion testimony, ilow mm h siic.n;;i-i ai 
the evidences of the I'hrislian ndipioit!' 

‘ ldlene.ss is a disease wliieli ime.I be tumb.iled; but I woiik 
not advise a ri|t:id atlhereiice to a partienlar pi.in >*i study, 
myself have never persisted in any plan for two iliy . ii-p.eihei 
A man ought to read just ns inclinaliein leails hint; toi wh.i 
he reads iw a task will do him little |»<H«i. A yoimy man -.houli 
read five hours in a day, anti .sti may attpiirr a prr.ti «l«-.d e 
knowledge'.’ 

' ‘He lulvisrtl tilt! m read jusi let Ktlimr of itira- /.,■/(/■>> o.ittp.ifr 
indin,'Uitm i>r(im|iietline,whi( halont?, Tianitt'* atlvii r : 

he said, wtmltltki itte any KtHid ; fur ' Nn profit grim » w finr n ii>> plr.i 
I liatl lictter go into roinpany tii.ni taire la'cn ; 
read a iict task, lie .saiil, tno, tliat I In brief, .Sir, study wlwt |MI1| lilfn' 
should (ircserit)K to inysclf live liotirs aWfet:!,' 

a day, .and in these hours gratify 7'aming«/ Ihi- Sktrw, n<t > i 

whatever literary desires nitty spring 'Johnson used to r«iy ih.n no in.i 

up.’ /.e^Urs flfltonoell^ p. uH. l lw read long together with .1 fulm on In 
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To a man of vigorous intellect and arduous curiosity like 
his own, reading without a regular plan may be beneficial; though 
even such a man must submit to it, if he would attain a full 
understanding of any of the sciences. 

To such a degree of unrestrained frankness had he now 
accustomed me, that in the course of this evening I talked of- 
the numerous reflections which had been thrown out against 
him' on account of his having accepted a pension from his 
present Majesty. ’Why, Sir, (said he, with a hearty laugh,) it is 
a mighty foolish noise that they make^ I have accepted of 
a pension as a reward which has been thought due to my 
literary merit; and now that I have this pension, I am the same 
man in every respect that I have ever been^; I retain the same 
principles. It is true, that I cannot now curse (smiling) the 
House of Hanover; nor would it be decent for me to drink , 
King James’s health in the wine that King George gives me 
money to pay for. But, Sir, I think that the pleasure of cui'sing 
the House of Hanover, and drinking King James’s health, are 
amply overbalanced by three hundred pounds a year.’ 

There was here, most certainly, an affectation of more Jacob- 
itism than he really had; and indeed an intention of admitting, 
for the moment, in a much greater extent than it really existed, 
the charge of disaffection imputed to him by the world'', merely 


table. “ Books,” said be, “ that you 
may carry to the fire, and liold readily 
in your hand, are the most useful 
after all.’” Johnson’s IVaris (17S7), 
xi. 197. See also The Idler, No. 67, 
and/oj/, April 12, 1776, and under 
Sept. 22, 1777. 

' Wilkes, among others, had at¬ 
tacked him in Aug. 1762 in The 
North Briton, Nos. xi, and xii. 

“ When I mentioned the same idle 
clamour to him several years after¬ 
wards, he said, with a smile, ‘ I wish 
my pension were twice as large, that 
they might make twice as much 
noise.’ Boswell. 

^ In one thing at least he was 
changed. He could now indulge in 
the full bent, to use his own words 
(IVor/cs, vni. 136), ‘that inquisitive¬ 


ness which must always be produced 
in a vig^orous mind, by an absolute 
freedom from all pressing or domes- 
tick engagements.’ 

“ See/fl.rr, April 13, 1773, Sept. 17 
.and 19, 1777, March 21, 1783, and 
June 9, 1784. Lord Shelburne says : 
—‘After the Revolution the Tory and 
Jacobite parties had become almost 
identified by their together opposing 
the Court for so many years, and still 
more by thepersecution which they suf¬ 
fered in common, for it was the policy 
of Sir Robert Walpole to confound 
them as much as possible, so as to 
throw the Jacobite odium upon every 
man who opposed g^overnment.’ Fitz- 
maurice’s Shelburne, i. 35. Lord 
Bolingbroke {Works, iii. 28) com¬ 
plains that the writers on the side of 

for 
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fur the purpusi; uf .sliewinj' how tlexli'miiNly lx- multi rt'iit l au 
attack, oven tluiup:h he: wen: iilucul in tlx- nx'st ili-.xl\anta;.;t (iiis 
positiuii; fur I have lu-anl him tU'i l.m-, lh.it if huliliny. up 
hi.s rij^ht haiul wimlil have .sfcurcd vii tiu)* at C'ulluih-n lu Ihiiua; 
Charlc.sV army, he was nut .sure he uinilil have hehl it up; su 
little cunfidencc had he in the rip.hl i l.u'meil hy the Ixuise uf 
Stuart, and .su fearful w.is he uf the funsr(|Ueix e*. uf .uxither 
revolutiun on the throne uf (ireat-Hrilain; and Mr. ‘rupham 
Bcauclcrk assured me, he had heard him s.iy this hefuie he had 
his pension. At another lime he said tu Mr. I.anj'.lun, ' Nuthiiitt; 
has ever oiTered, that has made it worth myxhile In mn-ader 
the question fidly.' 11 e, however, also •,aid to the •..tine i;enile. 
man, ttilkinq of Kint;' James the Seeurul. ‘ it xas hemme im- 
possihlc fur him to reippi ;my luiiper in tin-, mmitry’.' lie 
no (luuht h;ul an early altaehment to the lluii -euf .Stuail ; lint 
his zeal had cooled :is his reaMin --trenjphened. lixteed I he.nd 
him once .say, lliat ‘after tin- ilealh of a l iuleitl W hij;. uiih wlxmi 
he used to contend with preat eaperness, he lelt his ‘1 uiyi-aii 
much abatedV I .suppose he meant Mr. V\ aim-ley '. 

Yet there i.s no douhl that at earlier pei iud'-he u.e. wont often 
to c.'cercise both hi.s pleasantry .mil inpeimity in t.dkinp. jaeulr 
itisin. My much respected friend, l)r. lloiiyla., now lti-.ho(t of 
Salisbury, has favoured me with the followiii}; .xlmiiable in-.t.nu e 
from his I.urd.ship's own remlleelion. One tl.iy uhen dininp 
at old Mr. Lanptun's where Miss l<obert-d, his niece, w.e. i<ne of 
the company, Johnson, with his usual compl.xetti .ilteniion to 
the fair sex, took her by the hand and .said, ‘ My de.ir, 1 liojK- 
you are a Jacobite,’ Old Mr. l.anpton, who, thoiiph a hi>;h .md 
steady Tory, wtus attached to the present Roy.d hamily, •■eemed 
olTended, and a.sked Johnson, with preal warmth, wh.tl he could 
mean by puttinp .such a tiuesiiun to his niece ? ’ Why. Sir, is.iid 
Johnson) I meant no oflence to j-uiir niece, I meant her ,i 5‘,re.il 
compliment. A Jacobite, Sir, believes in the divine liy.ht of 


the ministry ' frequently ihniw nut 
that every man is a frienil lx ilii; 
.I’retencicr who is not u frieiul to 
Walpole.’ 

' See pst, April 6, 1775, 

” Journal of a Tour to tht Hebritlrx, 
3rcl edit. p. qoa [Nov. 10], UoswKl.1,. 


‘ Mr. Walnxilcy dx-ti in 17^1 
t'fiWA', p. Hi). Jnlitl’nin Irtl 1 .|i hlii'lil 
in 17.57. I'lilris JVlt. VV.tlimIfy 
after 17,57 vi%iifcl Lnnilnx Itmn 
lime to time, he t.in m.inriy lie 
meant. 

* See anlr, (i. 5 5ft. 
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Kings. He that believes in the divine right of Kings believes in 
a Divinity. A Jacobite believes in the divine right of Bishops. 
He that believes in the divine right of Bishops believes in the 
divine authority of the Christian religion. Therefore, Sir, a 
Jacobite is neither an Atheist nor a Deist. That cannot 
be said of a Whig ; for Whiggism is a negation of all 
principle^'. 

He advised me, when abroad, to be as much as I could with 
the Professors in the Universities, and with the Clergy; for from 
their conversation I might expect the best accounts of every 
thing in whatever country I should be, with the additional 
advantage of keeping my learning alive. 

It will be observed, that when giving me advice as to my 
travels. Dr. Johnson did not dwell upon cities, and palaces, and 
pictures, and shows, and Arcadian scenes. He was of Lord 
Essex’s opinion, who advises his kinsman Roger Earl of Rut¬ 
land,‘rather to go an hundred miles to speak with one wise man, 
than five miles to see a fair town^’ 


“■ He used to tell, with great hu¬ 
mour, from my relation to him, the 
following little story of my early 
j'ears, which was literally true: ‘Bos¬ 
well, in the year 1745, was a fine boy, 
wore a white cockade, and prayed for 
King James, till one of his uncles 
(General Cochran) gave him a shil¬ 
ling on condition that he should pray 
for King George, which he accord¬ 
ingly did. So you see (says Boswell) 
that Whigs of all ages are made the 
same way I Boswell. Johnson, in 
\i\%Dictionary under Whiggism, gives 
only one quotation, namely, from 
Swift: ‘ I could quote passages from 
fifty pamphlets, wholly made up of 
whiggism and atheism.’ See post, 
April 28, 1778, where he said : ‘ I 
have always said, the first Whig was 
the Devil;’ and Boswell’s Hebrides, 
Oct. 21 and Nov. 8, 1773. To John¬ 
son’s sayings might be opposed one 
of Lord Chatham’s in the House of 
Lords: ‘ There are some distinctions 


things. There is a distinction be¬ 
tween right and wrong—between 
Whig and Tory.’ Pari. Hist. ■xv\. 1107. 

” Letter to Rutland on Travel, 
i6mo. 1569. Boswell. This letter 
is contained in a little volume en¬ 
titled, Profitable Dtsiruciions j de¬ 
scribing what special observations are 
to be taken by travellers Ui alt na- 
tions, states attd countries; pleasant 
and profilaJde. By the three much 
admired, Robert, late Earl of Essex, 
Sir Philip Sidney, and Secretary 
Davison. London. Printedfor Ben¬ 
jamin Fisher, at the Sign of the 
Talbot, withotU Aldersgate. 1633. 
(Lowndes gives the date of 1613, but. 
the earliest edition seems to be this 
of 1633.) The letter from which 
Boswell quotes is entitled. The late 
E. of E. his advice to the E. of R. in 
his Travels. It is dated Greenwich, 
Jan. 4,1596. Mr. Spedding (Bacon’s 
Works, ix. 4) suggests that ‘ it may 
have been (wholly or in part) written 
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I described to him an impudent fellow' from Scotland, who 
affected to be a savage, and railed at all established systems. 
Johnson. ‘There is nothing surprizing in this. Sir. He wants 
to make himself conspicuous. He would tumble in a hogstye, 
as long as you looked at him and called to him to come out. 
But let him alone, never mind him, and he’ll soon give it over.’ 

I added, that the same person maintained that there was 
no distinction between virtue and vice. JOHNSON. ‘Why, Sir, if 
the fellow does not think as he speaks, he is lying; and I see 
not what honour he can propose to himself from having the 
character of a lyar. But if he does really think that there is 
no distinction between virtue and vice, why. Sir, when he leaves 
our houses let us count our spoons”.’ 

Sir David Dalrymple, now one of the Judges of Scotland by 
the title of Lord Halles, had contributed much to increase my 
high opinion of Johnson, on account of his writings, long before 
I attained to a personal acquaintance with him; I, in return, had 
informed Johnson of Sir David’s eminent character for learning 
and religion^; and Johnson was so much pleased, that at one of 
our evening meetings he gave him for his toast. I at this time 
kept up a very frequent correspondence with Sir David; and 
I read to Dr. Johnson £o-night the following passage from the 
letter which I had last received from him :— 

‘ It gives me pleasure to think that you have obtained the friendship 
of Mr. Samuel Johnson. He is one of the best moral writers which 
England has produced. At the same time, I envy you the free and 


‘ Boswell {Boswelliana, p. 210) 
says that this ‘ impudent fellow ’ was 
Maepherson, 

” Boswell repeated this saying and 
some others to Paoli. ‘ I felt an 
elation of mind to see Paoli delighted 
.with the saying^s of Mr. Johnson, and 
to hear him translate them with Ita¬ 
lian energy to the Corsican heroes.’ 
Here Boswell describes the person 
as ‘ a certain authour.’ Boswell’s Cor¬ 
sica, p. igg. 

^ Boswell thus takes him off in his 
comic poem The Cotirl of Session 
Garland :— 

‘ “ This cause,” cries Hailes, “ to 


judge I can’t pretend, 

Yox justice, I perceive, wants an e 
at the end.” ’ 

Mr. R. Chambers, in a note on this, 
says ;—‘A story is told of Lord 
Hailes once making a serious objec¬ 
tion to a law-paper, and in conse¬ 
quence to the whole suit, on account 
of the word justice being thus spelt. 
Traditions of Edinburgh, ii. i6r. 
Burke says that he ‘found him to 
be a clever man, and generally know¬ 
ing.’ Burke’s Corres. iii. 301. See 
ante p. 267, and jtost May 12, 1774 
and Boswell’s Hebrides, Aug. 17 
1773- 
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undisguised converse with such a man. May I beg you to present my 
best respects to him, and to assure him of the veneration which I enter¬ 
tain for the authour of \\\t Rambler ol Rasselasi Let me recom¬ 
mend this last work to you ; with the Rambler you certainly are 
acquainted. In Rassclas you will see a tender-hearted operator, who 
probes the wound only to heal it. Swift, on the contrary, mangles 
human nature. He cuts and slashes, as if he took pleasure in the 
operation, like the tyrant who said, Ita feri ut se sentiat emorRl 

J ohnson seemed to be much gratified by this just and well- 
turned compliment. 

He recommended to me to keep a journal of my life, full and 
unreserved"'. He said it would be a very good exercise, and 
would yield me great satisfaction when the particulars were 
faded from my remembrance. I was uncommonly fortunate in 
having had a previous coincidence of opinion with him upon this 
subject, for I had kept such a journal for some time^; and it was 
no small pleasure to me to have this to tell'him, and to receive 
his approbation. He counselled me to keep it private, and 
said I might surely have a friend who would burn it in case 
of my death. From this habit I have been enabled to give the 
world so many anecdotes, which would otherwise have been lost 
to posterity. I mentioned that I was afraid I put into my 
journal too many little incidents. JOHNSON. ‘ There is nothing, 
Sir, too little for so little a creature as man. It is by studying 
little things that we attain the great art of having as little misery 
and as much happiness as possiblek’ 


* ‘Ita feri ut se mod sentiat.’ 
Suetonius, Caligula, chap. xxx. 

’ Johnson himself was constantly 
purposing to keep a journal. On 
April II, 1773, he told Boswell ‘that 
he had twelve or fourteen times at¬ 
tempted to keep a journal of his life,’ 
post, April II, 1773. The day before 
he had recorded ;—‘ I hope from this 
time to keep a journal.’ Pr. and Med. 
p. 124. Like records follow, as :— 

‘ Sept. 24, 1773. My hope is, for re¬ 
solution I dare no longer call it, to 
divide my time regularly, and to keep 
such a journal of my time, as may 
give me comfort in reviewing it.’ lb. 

VOL. I. F 


p. 132. ‘April 6, 1777. My purpose 
once more is To keep a journal.’ Ib. 
p. 161. ‘Jan. 2, 1781. My hope is 
To keep a journal.’ /i. p. 188. See 
also post, April 14, 1775, ^ud April 
10, 1778. 

’ Boswell, when he was only 
eighteen, going with his father to 
tire [Scotch] Northern Circuit, ‘kept,’ 
he writes, ‘ an exact journal.’ Letters 
of Boswell, p. 8. In the autumn of 
1762 he also kept a journal which he 
sent to Temple to read. Ib. p. 19. 

■* ‘ It has been well observed, that 
the misery of man proceeds not from 
any single crush of overwhelming 
f Next 
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Next morning Mr. Dempster happened to call on me, and was 
so much struck even with the imperfect account which I gave 
him of Dr. Johnson’s conversation, that to his honour be it 
recorded, when I complained that drinking port and sitting 
up late with him affected my nerves for some time after, he 
said, ‘One had better be palsied at eighteen than not keep 
company with such a mank’ 

On Tuesday, July I found tall Sir Thomas Robinson^ 
sitting with Johnson. Sir Thomas said, that the king of Prussia 
valued himself upon three things ;—upon being a hero, a musi¬ 
cian, and an authour. JOHNSON. ‘ Pretty well. Sir, for one man. 
As to his being an authour, I have not looked at his poetry; but 
his prose is poor stuff. He writes just as you might suppose 
Voltaire’s footboy to do, who has been his amanuensis. Pie has 
such parts as the valet might have, and about as much of the 
colouring of the style as might be got by transcribing his works.’ 
When I was at Ferney, I repeated this to Voltaire, in order to 


evil, but from small vexations con¬ 
tinually repeated.’ Johnson’s Works, 
viii. 333. ‘ The main of life is indeed 
composed of small incidents and petty 
occurrences.’ 7 Aii. 322. Dr. Frank¬ 
lin {Memoirs, i. 199) says:—‘ Human 
felicity is produced not so much by 
great pieces of good fortune that sel¬ 
dom happen as by little advantages 
that occur every day.’ 

' Boswell wrote the next day;— 
‘We sat till between two and three. 
He took me by the hand cordially, 
and said, “ My dear Boswell, I love 
you very much.” Now Temple, can 
I help indulging vanity?’ Letters of 
Boswell, p. 27. Fourteen years later 
Boswell was afraid that he kept John¬ 
son too late up. ‘No, Sir,’said he, 

‘ I don’t care, thoagh I sit all night 
with you.’ Sept. 23,1777. See 
also fost, April 7, 1779, where John¬ 
son, speaking of these early days, 
said to Boswell, ‘ it was not the wine 
that made your head ache, but the 


^ 'The elder brother of the first 
Lord Rokeby, called long SirThomas 
Robinson, on account of his height, 
afi'd to distinguish him from Sir 
Thomas Robinson, first Lord Grant¬ 
ham. It was on his request for an 
epigram that Lord Chesterfield made 
the distich:— 

“ Unlike my subject will I make my 
■ song, 

It shall be witty, and it shan’t be 
long,” 

and to whom he said in his last ill¬ 
ness, "Ah, Sir Thomas, it will be 
sooner over with me than it would be 
with you, for I am dying by inches.’’ 
Lord Chesterfield was very short.’ 
Crokf.r. Southey, writing of Rokeby 
Hall, which belonged to Robinson, 
says that ‘ Long Sir Thomas found a 
portrait of Richardson in the liouse; 
thinking Mr. Richardson a very unfit 
personage to be suspended in effigy 
among lords, ladies, and baronets, he 
ordered the painter to put him on the 





Dncile him somewhat to Johnson, whom he, in affecting the 
^lish mode of expression^, had previously characterised as 
superstitious dog;’ but after hearing such a criticism on 
derick the Great, with whom he was tlien on bad terms, 
exclaimed, ‘ An honest follow^!’ 

hit I think the criticism much too severe; for the Memoirs of 
House of Brandenburg'h are written as welt as many works of 
t kind. His poetry, for the style of which he himself makes 
rank apology, ‘ farg'onnant nn Fraugois barbarcl though 
ight with pernicious ravings of infidelity, has, in many places, 
it animation, and in some a pathetick tenderne.ss^ 
rpon this contemptuou.s animadversion on the King of I’nis- 
I observed to Jolinson, ‘ It would .seem then. Sir, that much 
parts arc necessary to make a King, than to make an 
hour; for the King of Prussia is confessedly the greatest 
g now in Europe, yet you think he makes a very poor figure 
n Authour.’ 

Ir. Levet this clay shewed me Dr. Johnson's library, which 
contained in two garrets over his Chambens, where Lintot, 
of the celebrated bookseller of that name, had formerly his 
ehousch I found a number of good books, but very dusty 

’ SoiUhey’s/.//i’,iii.,346. See also laled a liulc, and acknowledged his 
p, 259 note 2, and/or/, 1770,near ignorance in the spirit of a philoso- 
acl of Dr. Maxwell’s Collectanea, phical [xiet hy repealing as a very 
.’ennant, who visited Voltaire in iiap|)yalliisionap.assageinTIioinson’s 
, says that, ‘in his atteinjit to St-asons “Aye.,” .said he, "Where 
c English he satisfied us that ho sleep the whuh when it A calm?”' 
ocrfect master of our oaths and London Mag. 1783, p. 157. The 
■•s.’ Literary Life, iiassage. is in 'I'homson’s Winter, 

ohnson {Worts, vi. 440) hail 1 . ltd: 

:n of Frederick the Cii'eat in ‘ In what far-distant region of the 
:—‘His skill in poetry and in .sky, 

rcnch language, has been loudly Hush’d in deep silence, sleep ys 
sd by Voltaire, a judge without when Tis calm?’ 

)tion if his honesty were equal ^ Hoc post, ii. S4, note 3. 

s knowledge.’ Jloswell, in his ■* liernard Lintot, the father, pub- 

Khondriacks, records a conver- li.shcd Pope’s Iliad and Odyssey. 

;i that he h.ad with Voltaire on Over the sale of the a quarrel 

ory:—‘I asked him if he could aro.se between the two men. John¬ 
nie any notion of the situation son’s Works, viii. 251, 274. Lintot 

ir ideas which we have totally is attacked in the Dunciad, i. 40 and 
tten at the time, yet shall after- ii. 53. He was High-.Slierilffor Kiis- 

s recollect. He iiaused, uw.di- sex in 173/1 tltc year of his death. 

!•' fa and 
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and in great confusion’. The floor was strewed with manuscript 
leaves, in Johnson’s own hand-writing, which I beheld with a 
degree of veneration, supposing they perhaps might contain 
portions of The Rambler or of Rasselas. I observed an appa¬ 
ratus for chymical experiments, of which Johnson was all his life 
very fond^ The place seemed to be very favourable for retire¬ 
ment and meditation. Johnson told me, that he went up thither 
without mentioning it to his servant, when he wanted to study, 
secure from interruption; for he would not allow his servant 
to say he was not at home when he really was. ‘ A servant’s 
strict regard for truth, (said he) must be weakened by such a 
practice. A philosopher may know that it is merely a form 
of denial; but few servants are such nice distinguishers. If I 
accustom a servant to tell a lie for me, have I not reason to 
apprehend that he will tell many lies for himself! I am, how¬ 
ever, satisfied that every servant, of any degree of intelligence, 
understands saying his master is not at home, not at all as the 
affirmation of a fact, but as customary words, intimating that his 
master wishes not to be seen; so that there can be no bad 
effect from it. 

Mr. Temple, now vicar of St. Gluvias, Cornwall^ who had 


Cent. Mag. vi. ito. The son is 
mentioned in Johnson’s Works, viii. 
282. 

’ ‘ July 19, 176J. I was with Mr. 
Johnson to-day. I was in his gar¬ 
ret up four pair of stairs; it is 
Very airy, commands a view of St. 
Paul’s aird many a brick roof. He 
has many good books, but they are 
all • lying in confusion and dust.’ 
Letters of Boswell, p. 30. On Good 
Friday, 1764, Johnson made the fol¬ 
lowing entry;—‘I hope to put my 
rooms in order : Disorder I have 
found one great cause of idleness.’ 
On his birth-day in the same year 
he wrote :—‘ To-morrow I pmpose 
to regulate my room.’ Pr, and Med. 
pp. 50. 60. 

“ See mte, p. 140, and post, under 
Sept. 9, 1779. 

^ Afterwards Rector of Mamhead, 


Devonshire. He is tlie grandfather 
of the present Bishop of London. 
He and Boswell had been fellow- 
students at the University of Edin¬ 
burgh, and seemed in youth to have 
had an equal amount of conceit. 
‘ Recollect,’ wrote Boswell, ‘ how you 
and I flattered ourselves that we 
were to be the greatest men of our 
age.’ Letters of Boswell, p. 159. 
They began to correspond at least 
as early as 1758. The last letter 
was one from Boswell on his death¬ 
bed. Johnson thus mentions Temple 
( Works, viii. 480) ;—‘ Gray’s charac¬ 
ter I am willing to adopt, as Mr. 
Mason has done, from a letter 
written to my friend Mr. Boswell by 
the Revd. Mr. Temple, Rector of St. 
Gluvias in Cornwall; and am as 
willing as his warmest well-wisher to 
believe it true.’ 


been 
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:n my intimate friend for many yeans, had at this time cham- 
s in Farrar’s-buildings, at the bottom of Inner Temple-lane, 
ich he kindly lent me uiJon my quitting my lodgings, he 
ng to return to Trinity Hall, Cambridge. I found them 
ticularly convenient for me, as they were so near Dr. 
inson’.s. 

)n Wednesday, July 30 , Dr. John.son, Mr. Dempster, and my 
:le Dr. Boswell, who hapirencd to be now in London, supped 
h me at these Chatnbens. JOHNSON. ‘J'ity is not natural 
man. Children arc always cruel. Savages are always cruel. 
y is acquired and improved by the cultivation of reason. We 
y have unbasy sensations from seeing a creature in distress, 
hoLit pity; for we have not pity unless we wish to relieve 
m. When I am on my way to dine with a friend, and finding 
ite, have bid the coachman make haste, if I happen to attend 
;n he whips his horses, I may feel unplca.santly that the 
mals are put to pain, but I do not wi.sh him to desist. No, 
, I wish him to drive on.’ 

dr. Alexander Donald.son, bookseller of F.dinburgh, had for 
10 time opened a shop in London, and sold his cheap editions 
the most popular English books, in defiance of the supposed 
imon-Iaw right of Literary Property', Johnson, though he 
curred in the opinion which was afterwards .sanctioned by a 
gement of the House of Lords", that there was no such right. 


Johnson {Works, vii. 240) quotes 
following by lidinund .Sinitli, 

ton snino time after 170H1.‘It 

sound oddly to posterity, tlnit, in 
olitc nation, in an onligluc.nod 
under the direction of the most 
;, mo.st learned, and most gener- 
c'ucoiiragcrs of knowledge in tlie 
id, the properly of a inechanick 
.ilcl be better .secured than that of 
diolar I that tlie iioorest manual 
rations should lie more valued 
1 the noblest products of the 
n 1 that it should be felony to 
a cobbler of a jiair of shoes, and 
rrime to deprive the best authour 
tis whole subsistence I that no- 
ig should make a man a sure title 
lis own writings but the stupidity 


of them 1 ’ .SecMay 8, 1773, 
and Pel). 7, 1774; and lio.swell’s 
JMridfs, Aug-. 17 and 20, 1773. 

‘ 'flu: (|iiesiiim arose, after the 
passing of the lirst statute resjjecting 
literary (iroperly in 1710, whether by 
eerttiin of its provisions this per¬ 
petual coi)yright at common law was 
extingui.shed for the future. The 
c[uestion was solemnly argued before 
the Court of King’s llench, when 
Lord Manslield iiresidcd, in 1769. 
The result was a decision in favour 
of the coimnon-Iaw right a.s unaltered 
by the statute, with the disa[)proviil 
however of Mr. Ju.stice Yates. In 
1774 the same point was brought 
before the House of Lords, and the 
decision of the court below reversed 


was 
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was at this time very angry that the Booksellers of London, for 
whom he uniformly professed much regard, should suffer from an 
invasion of what they had ever considered to be secure; and he was 
loud and violent against Mr. Donaldson. ‘ He is a fellow who 
takes advantage of the law to injure his brethren; for, notwith¬ 
standing that the statute secures only fourteen years of exclusive 
right, it has always been understood by the trade'", that he, who 
buys the copyright of a book from the authour, obtains a per¬ 
petual property; and upon that belief, numberless bargains are 
made to transfer that property after the expiration of the statu¬ 
tory term. Now Donaldson, I say, takes advantage here, of 
people who have really an equitable title from usage; arfd if 
we consider how few of the books, of which they buy the 
property, succeed so well as to bring profit, we should be of 
opinion that the term of fourteen years is too short; it should be 
sixty years.’ DEMPSTER. ‘ Donaldson, Sir, is anxious for the 
encouragement of literature. He reduces the price of books, so 
that poor students may buy themV Johnson,. (laughing) ‘Well, 
Sir, allowing that to be his motive, he is no better than Robin 
Hood, who robbed the rich in order to give to the poor.’ 


by a majority of six judges in eleven, 
as Lord Mansfield, who adhered to 
the opinion of the minority, declined 
to interfere ; it being veiy unusual, 
from motives of delicacy, for a peer 
to support his own judgment on ap¬ 
peal to the House of Lords.’ Pen?iy 
Cyclo. viii. i. See/w^, Feb. 7, 1774. 
Lord Shelburne, on Feb 27, 1774, 
humourously describes the scene in 
the Lords to the Earl of Chatham :— 
‘ Lord Mansfield showed himself the 
merest Captain Bobadil that, I sup¬ 
pose, ever existed in real life. You 
can, perhaps, imagine to yourself 
the Bishop of Carlyle, an old meta¬ 
physical head of a college, reading a 
paper, not a speech, out of an old 
sermon book, with very bad sight, 
leaning on the table. Lord Mansfield, 
sitting at it, with eyes of fixed melan¬ 
choly looking at him, knowing that 
the bishop’s were the only eyes in 
the House who could not meet his; 


the judges behind him, full of rage 
at being drawn into so absurd an 
opinion, and abandoned in it by their 
chief; the Bishops waking, as your 
Lordship knows they do, just be¬ 
fore they vote, and staring on find¬ 
ing something the matter; while 
Lord Townshend was close to the 
bar, getting Mr. Dunning to put 
up his glass to look at the head of 
criminal justice.’ Chathain Corres. 
iv. 327. 

‘ See j/ost, April 15, 1778, note. 

’ Dr. Franklin {Me?noirs, iii. 178), 
complaining of tire high prices ofEng- 
lish books, describes ‘the excessive 
artifices rnade use of to puff up a paper 
of verses into a pamphlet, a pamph¬ 
let into an octavo, and an octavo 
into a quarto with white-lines, ex¬ 
orbitant margins, &c., to such a 
degree that the selling of paper seems 
now the object, and printing on it 
only the pretence.’ 


It 
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It is remarkable, that when the great question concerning 
Literary Property came to be ultimately tried before the supreme 
tribunal of this country, in consequence of the very spirited 
exertions of Mr. Donaldson', Dr. Johnson was zealous against a 
perpetuity; but he thought that the term of the exclusive right 
of authours should be considerably enlarged. He was then for 
granting a hundred years. 

The conversation now turned upon Mr. David Plume’s style. 
Johnson. ‘Why, Sir, his style is not English; the structure of 
his sentences is French''. Now the French structure and the 
English structure may, in the nature of things, be equally good. 
But if you allow that the English language is established, he is 
wrong. My name might originally have been Nicholson, as well 
as Johnson; but wcie you to call me Nicholson now, you would 
call me very absurdly.’ 

Rousseau’s treatise on the inequality of mankind^ was at this 
time a fashionable topick. It gave rise to an observation by 


‘ Boswell was on friendly terms 
with him. He wrote to Erskine on 
Dec. 3, 1761 ;—‘ I am just now re¬ 
turned from eating a most excellent 
pig with the most magnificent 
Donaldson.’ Boswell and Erskuic 
Correspondence, p. 20. 

“ Dr. Carlyle {Auto. p. 516) says 
that Lord Mansfield this year (1769) 
‘ talking of Hume and Robertson’s 
Histories, said that though he could 
point out few or no faults in them, 
yet, when he was reading their iDOoks, 
ho did not think he was reading 
English.’ ^co.post, ii. 72, for Hume’s 
Scotticisms. Hume wont to France 
in 1734 when he was 23 years 
old and stayed there three years. 
Hume’s Autobiography, p. vii. He 
never mastered French colloquially. 
Lord Charlemont, who met him in 
Turin in 1748, says:—‘His speech 
in English was rendered ridiculous 
by the broadest Scotch accent, and 
his French was, if possible, still more 
laughable.’ Hardy’s Charlemont, i. 
15. Horace Walpole, who met him 
in Paris in 1765, writes {Letters, iv. 


426):—‘ Mr. Hume is the only thing 
in the world that they [the French] 
believe implicitly j which they must 
do, for I defy them to understand 
any language that he speaks.’ Gibbon 
{Misc. Works, i. 122) says of Hume’s 
writings:—‘Their careless inimitable 
beauties often forced me to close the 
volume with a mixed sensation of 
delight and despair.’ Dr. Beattie 
{Life, p. 243) wrote on Jan. 5, 
1778;—‘We who live in Scotland 
are obliged to study English from 
books, like a dead language, 
which wc understand, but cannot 
speak.’ He adds :—‘ I have spent 
some years in labouring to acquire 
the art of giving a vernacular cast 
to the English we write.’ Dr. A. 
Carlyle {Auto, p. 222) says ;—‘ Since 
we began to affect speaking a 
foreign language, which the English 
dialect is to us, humour, it must be 
confessed, is less apparent in conver¬ 
sation.’ 

^ Discours sur I'origine et les 
fondemens de tinigaliU parmi les 
ho 7 nmes, 1754. 


Mr. Dempster 
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Mr. Dempster, that the advantages of fortune and rank were 
nothing to a wise man, who ought to value only merit. JOHN¬ 
SON.' ‘ If man were a savage, living in the woods by himself, 
this might be true; but in civilized society we all depend upon 
each other, and our happiness is very much owing to the good 
opinion of mankind. Now, Sir, in civilized society, external 
advantages make us more respected. A man with a good coat 
upon his back meets with a better reception than he who has 
a bad one'.' Sir, you may analyse this, and say what is there in 
it? But that will avail you nothing, for it is a part of a general 
system. Pound St. Paul’s Church into atoms, apd consider any 
single atom; it is, to be sure, good for nothing: but, put all these 
atoms together, and you have St. Paul’s Church. So it is with 
human felicity, which is made up of many ingredients, each of 
which may be shewn to be very insignificant. In civilized 
society, personal merit will not serve you so much as money will. 
Sir, you may make the experiment. Go into the street, and 
give one man a lecture on morality, and another a shilling, and 
see which will respect you most. If you wish only to support 
nature. Sir William Petty fixes your allowance at three pounds a 
year^ ; but as times are much altered, let ^is call it six pounds. 
This sum will fill your belly, shelter you from the weather, and 
even get you a strong lasting coat, supposing it to be made of 
good bull’s hide. Now, Sir, all beyond this is artificial, and 
is desired in order to obtain a greater degree of respect from our 
fellow-creatures. And, Sir, if six hundred pounds a year procure 
a man more consequence, and, of course, more happiness than 
six pounds a year, the same proportion will hold as to six thou¬ 
sand, and so on as far as opulence can be carried. Perhaps 
he who has a large fortune-may not be so happy as he who has 
a small one; but that must proceed from other causes than from 
his having the large fortune : for, cceterisparibus, he who is rich 
in a civilized society, must be happier than he who is poor; as 
riches, if properly used, (and it is a man’s own fault if they 


' ‘ I have indeed myself observed 
that my banker ever bows lowest to 
me when I wear my full-bottomed 
wig, and writes me Mr. or Esq., ac¬ 
cordingly as he sees me dressed.’ 
Spectator, No. 150. 


“ Mr. Crolcer, quoting Mr. 'Wright, 
says:—‘See his Quaniulumanque 
(gvi) concerning Money t I have read 
Petty’s Quanttihancungne, but do not 
find the passage in it. 


are 
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not,) must be productive of the highest advantages. Money, 
e sure, of itself is of no use; for its only use is to part with it. 
sseau, and all those who deal in paradoxes, are led away by 
ildish desire of novelty'. When I was a boy, I used always 
hoose the wrong side of a debate, because most ingenious 
gs, that is to say, most new things, could be said upon it. 
there is nothing for which you may not muster up more 
isible arguments, than those which are urged against wealth 
other external advantages. Why, now, there is stealing; 
should it be thought a crime? When we consider by what 
ist methods property has been often acquired, and that what 
unjustly got it must be unjust to keep, where is the harm in 
man’s taking the property of another from him ? Besides, 
when we consider the bad use that many people make of 
• property, and how much better use the thief may make of 
may be defended as a very allowable practice. Yet, Sir, 
experience of mankind has discovered stealing to be so very 
a thing, that they make no scruple to hang a man for 
When I was running about this town a very poor fellow, 
.s a great arguer for the advantages of poverty; but I was, at 
same time, very sorry to be poor. Sir, all the arguments 
:h are brought to represent poverty as no evil, shew it to 
evidently a great evil. You never find people labouring 
urvince you that you may live very happily upon a plentiful 
me.—So you hear people talking how miserable a King must 
and yet they all wish to be in his placeV 


ohnson told Dr. Burney that 
smith said, when he first began 
ite, he determined to commit to 
■ nothing but what was 7 le^v; 
te afterwards found that what 
new was false, and from that 
was no longer solicitous about 
•ty. Burney. Mr. Forster 
of Coldsmithy i. 421) says that 
note ‘ is another instance of the 
1 various and doubtful forms in 
li stories about Johnson and 
smith are apt to appear when 
we lose sight of the trustworthy 
/ell. This is obviously a mere 
ised recollection of what is cor¬ 


rectly told by Boswell [/or/, Marcl? 

26, 1779].’ There is much truth iii^ 
Mr. Forster’s general remark; never¬ 
theless Burney likely enough re¬ 
peated to the best of his memory 
what he had himself heard from 
Johnson. 

“ ‘ Their [the ancient moralists’] 
arguments have been, indeed, so un¬ 
successful, that I know not whether 
it can be shewn, that by all the wit 
and reason which this favourite cause 
has called forth a single convert 
was ever made ; that even one man 
has refused to be rich, when to be 
rich was in his power, from the con- 

It 









442 Great Kings always social. [a.d.i7 ( 

It was suggested that Kings must be unhappy, because thi 
are deprived of the greatest of all satisfactions, easy and u 
reserved society. JOHNSON. ‘That is an ill-founded notic 
Being a King does not .exclude a man from such society. Gre 
Kings have always been social. The King of Prussia, the on 
great King at present, is very social’. Charles the Second, t 
last King of England who was a man of parts, was social; ai 
our Henrys and Edwards were all social.’ 

Mr. Dempster having endeavoured to maintain that intrinsi 
merit ought to make the only distinction amongst mankir 
Johnson. ‘Why, Sir, mankind have found that this cannot 1 
How shall wc determine the proportion of intrinsick meri 
Were that to be the only distinction amongst mankind, ’ 
should soon quarrel about the degrees of it. Were all clistir 
tions abolished, the strongest would not long acquiesce, b 
would endeavour to obtain a superiority by their bodily strong' 
But, Sir, as subordination is very necessary for society, and cc 
tensions for superiority very dangerous, mankind, that is to ss 
all civilized nations, have settled it upon a plain invariable pri 
ciple. A man is born to hereditary rank; or his being appoint 
to certain offices, gives him a certain rank. Subordination ten 
greatly to human happiness. Were we all upon an equali 
wc should have no other enjoyment than mere anin 
pleasure'’.’ 

I said, I considered distinction of rank to be of so much ii 
portance in civilised society, tliat if I were asked on the sai 
day to dine with the first Duke in England, and with the fi 

viction of the greater happiness of a Cromwell ‘ owed to the private ci 
narrow fortune.’ Johnson’s Works, dition in which he first entered 
ii. 278. See ^ost, June 3, 1781, world and continues;—‘The K' 
and June 3, Sept. 7, and Dec. 7, of Prussia brought to the throne 
1782. knowledge of a private man, with' 

’ Jolmson {Works, vi. 440) shows the guilt of usurpation. Of t 
how much Frederick owed to ‘ the general acquaintance with the wo 
difficulties of his youth.’ ‘ Kings, there may be found some traces 
without this help from temporaiy his whole life. His conversation 
infelicity, see the world in a mist, like that of other men upon comn 
which magnifies everything near topicks, his letters have an air 
them, and bounds their view to a familiar elegance, and his wh 
narrow compass, which few are conduct is that of a man who has 
able to extend by the mere force of do with men.’ 
curiosity.’ He next points out what ’ See mte, p. 408. 

m 
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man in Britain for genius, I should hesitate which to prefer. 
Johnson. ‘To be sure, Sir, if you were to dine only once, and it 
were never to be known where you dined, you would choose 
rather to dine with the first man for genius; but to gain most 
respect, you should dine with the first Duke in England. For 
nine people in ten that you meet with, would have a higher 
opinion of you for having dined with a Duke; and the great 
genius himself would receive you better, because you had been 
with the great Duke.’ 

He took care to guard himself against any possible suspicion 
that his settled principles of reverence for rank and respect for 
wealth were at all owing to mean or interested motives; for he 
asserted his own independence as a literary man. ‘No man 
(said he) who ever lived by literature, has lived more indepen¬ 
dently than I have done.’ He said he had taken longer time 
than he needed to have done in composing his Dictionary. He 
received our compliments upon that great work with com¬ 
placency, and told us that the Academy della Crusca^ could 
scarcely believe that it was done by one man. 

Next morning I found him alone, and have preserved the 
following fragments of his conversation. Of a gentleman^ who 
was mentioned, he said, ‘ I have not met with any man for a 
long time who has given me such general displeasure. He is 
totally unfixed in his principles, and wants to puzrde other 
people. I said his principles had been poisoned by a noted 
infidel writer, but that he was, nevertheless, a benevolent good 
man. JOHNSON. ‘We can have no dcpendance upon that in¬ 
stinctive, that constitutional goodness which is not founded upon 
principle. I grant you that such a man may be a very amiable 
member of society. I can conceive him placed in such a situa¬ 
tion that he is not much tempted to deviate from what is right; 


' See ante, p. 298. 

° That this was Mr. Dempster 
seems likely from the Letters of Bos¬ 
well (p. 34), where Boswell says ;— 
‘ I had prodigious satisfaction to find 
Dempster’s sophistry (which he has 
learnt from Hume and Rousseau) 
vanquished by the solid sense and 
vigorous reasoning of Johnson. 
Dempster,’ he continues, ‘was as 


happy as a vanquished argumentator 
could be.’ The character of the 
‘benevolent good man’ suits Demp¬ 
ster (see post, under Feb. 7, 1775, 
where Boswell calls him ‘the virtuous 
and candid Dempster’), while that 
of the ‘noted infidel writer’ suits 
Hume. We find Boswell, Johnson, 
and Dempster again dining together 
on May 9, 1772. 


and 
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and as every man prefers virtue, when there is not some strong 
incitement to transgress its precepts, I can conceive him doing 
nothing wrong. But if such a man stood in need of money, 

I should not like to trust him; and I should certainly not trust 
him with young ladies, for there there is always temptation. 
Hume, and other sceptical innovators, are vain men, and will 
gratify themselves at any expence. Truth will not afford suffi¬ 
cient food to their vanity; so they have betaken themselves 
to errour. Truth, Sir, is a cow which will yield such people no 
more milk, and so they are gone to milk the bullh If I could 
have allowed myself to gratify my vanity at the expence of 
truth, what fame might I have acquired. Every thing which 
Hume has advanced against Christianity had passed through my 
mind long before he wrote. Always remember this, that after a 
system is well settled upon positive evidence, a few partial objec¬ 
tions ought not to shake it. The human mind is so limited, that 
it cannot take in all the parts of a subject, so that there may 
be objections raised against any thing. There are objections 
against a plenum, and objections against a vacuum; yet one of 
them must certainly be true“.’ 

I mentioned Hume’s argument against the belief of miracles, 
that it is more probable that the witnesses to the truth of them 
are mistaken, or speak falsely, than that the miracles should be 
true^. Johnson. ‘Why, Sir, the great difficulty of proving 
miracles should make us very cautious in believing them. But 

‘ ‘ Thou wilt at best but suck a bull, no matter. The alternative is un- 
Or sheer swine, all cry and no deniable, and the inference to which 
wool.’ the modern philosophy would give 

Htidibras, Part i. Canto i. 1 . 851. the greatest probability is, that all 
Dr. Z. Grey, in his note on these space is full of matter in the common 
lines, quotes the proverbial saying sense of the word, but really occupied 
‘ As wise as the Waltham calf that by particles of matter with vacuous 
went nine times to suck a bull.' He interstices.’ 

quotes also from The Spectator, No. ^ ‘When any one tells me that he 
138, the passage where the Cynic saw a dead man restored to life, 1 
said of two disputants,‘One of these immediately consider with myself 
fellows is milking a ram, and the whether it be more probable thal 
other holds the pail.’ this person should either deceive 01 

° The writer of the article Vacutijn be deceived, or that the fact whief 
in the (xxvi. 76), quoting he relates should really have hap 

Johnson’s words, adds :—‘That is, pened.’ Essay 07 t Miracles 

either all space is full of matter, or Parti. See/o^/, Sept. 22,1777, where 
there are parts of space whicli have Boswell again quotes this passage. 

lei 
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let us consider; although GOD has made Nature to operate 
by certain fixed laws, yet it is not unreasonable to think that he 
may suspend those laws, in order to establish a system highly 
advantageous to mankind. Now the Christian religion is a 
most beneficial system, as it gives us light and certainty where 
we were before in darkness and doubt. The miracles which 
prove it are attested by men who had no interest in deceiving 
us; but who, on the contrary, were told that they should suffer 
persecution, and did actually lay down their lives in confirmation 
of the truth of the facts which they asserted. Indeed, for some 
centuries the heathens did not pretend to deny the miracles; but 
said they were performed by the aid of evil spirits. This is 
a circumstance of great weight. Then, Sir, when we take the 
proofs derived from prophecies which have been so exactly 
fulfilled,'we have most satisfactory evidence. Supposing a 
miracle possible, as to which, in my opinion, there can be no 
doubt, we have as strong evidence for the miracles in support of 
Christianity, as the nature of the thing admits.’ 

At night Mr. Johnson and I supped in a private room at the 
Turk’s Head coffee-house, in the Strand'. ‘I encourage this 
house (said he;) for the mistress of it is a good civil woman, and 
has not much business.’ 

‘Sir, I love the acquaintance of young people; because, in the 
first place, I don’t like to think myself growing old. In the next 
place, young acquaintances must last longest, if they do last; 
and then. Sir, young men have more virtue than old men; they 
have more generous sentiments in every respecth I love the 
young dogs of this age: they have more wit and humour and 
knowledge of life than we had; but then the dogs are not so 
good scholars. Sir, in my early years I read very hard. It is a 
sad reflection, but a true one, that I knew almost as much at 
eighteen as I do now^ My judgement, to be sure, was not 

' A coffee-house over against Ca- generosity; wemay*always have rea- 
therine Street,nowthesiteofatourists’ son to hope that the young man will 
ticket office. Aihenauin^ No. 3041. ardently perform, and to fear that the 

“ Stockdale records {Memoirs, i. old man will desert, his duty.’ 

202) that Johnson once said to him;— ^ Boswell thus writes of this even- 

‘ Whenever it is the duty of a young ing ;—‘ I leam more from him than 
and old man to act at the same time from any man I ever was with. He 
with a spirit of independence and told me a very odd thing, that he 

SO 
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so good; but I had all the facts. I remember very well, when I 
was at Oxford, an old gentleman said to me, ‘Young man, ply 
your book diligently now, and acquire a stock of knowledge; for 
when years come upon you, you will find that poring upon books 
will be but an irksome task.’ 

This account of his reading, given by himself in plain words, 
sufficiently confirms what I have already advanced upon the dis¬ 
puted question as to his application. It reconciles any seeming in¬ 
consistency in his way of talking upon it at different times; and 
shews that idleness and reading hard were with him relative 
terms, the import of “which, as used by him, must be gathered 
from a comparison with what scholars of different degrees of 
ardour and assiduity have been known to do. And let it be 
remembered, that he was now talking spontaneously, and ex¬ 
pressing his genuine sentiments; whereas at other times he 
might be induced from his spirit of contradiction, or more pro¬ 
perly from his love of argumentative contest, to speak lightly of 
his own application to study. It is pleasing to consider that 
the old gentleman’s gloomy prophecy as to the irksomeness of 
books to men of an advanced age, which is too often fulfilled, 
was so far from being verified in Johnson, that his ardour for 
literature never failed, and his last writings had more ease and 
vivacity than any of his earlier productions. 

He mentioned to me now, for the first time, that he had been 
distrest by melancholy, and for that i-eason had been obliged to 
fly from study and meditation, to the dissipating variety of life. 
Against melancholy he recommended constant occupation of 
mind, a great deal of exercise, moderation in eating and drink¬ 
ing, and especially to shun drinking at night. He said melan¬ 
choly people were apt to fly to intemperance for relief, but that 
it sunk them much deeper in mi.seryh He observed, that 


knew at eighteen as much as he does 
now j that is to say, his judgment is 
much stronger, lauthe had then stored 
up almost all the facts he has now, 
and he says that he has led but an 
idle life; only think. Temple, of 
thatl’ Letters of Boswell, See 

a?ite, p. 56, and post, ii. 36. He 
told Windham in 1784 ‘that be read 


Latin with as much ease when he 
went to college as at present.’ Wind¬ 
ham’s Diary, p. 17. 

‘ Johnson in 1739 wrote of ‘ those 
distempers and depressions, from 
which students, not well acquainted 
with the constitution of the human 
body, sometimes fly for relief to wine 
instead of e.xercise, and purchase 
labouring 
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ring men who work hard, and live sparingly, are seldom or 
troubled with low spirits. 

again insisted on the duty of maintaining subordination of 
‘ Sir, I would no more deprive a nobleman of his respect,' 
of his money. I consider myself as acting a part in the 
system of society, and I do to others as I would have them 
to me. I would behave to a nobleman as I should expect 
)uld behave to me, were I a nobleman and he Sam. John- 
Sir, there is one Mrs. Macaulay' in this town, a great 
)lican. One day when I was at her house, I put on a very 
countenance, and said to her, ‘ Madam, I am now become 
ivert to your way of thinking. I am' convinced that all 
:ind are upon an equal footing; and to give you an un- 
ionable proof. Madam, that I am in earnest, here is a very 
jle, civil, well-behaved fellow-citizen, your footman; I 
; that he may be allowed to sit down and dine with US’*.' 


raiy ease, by the liazTard of the 
.readful consequences.’ Wor/iS, 
. In The Rambler^ No. 8$, he 
—‘How much happiness is 
and how much misciy is cs- 
by frequent and vio'Ient agita- 
f the body.’ Boswell records 
Sept. 24, 1773):—‘Dr. 
m told us at breal'cfast, that he 
arder at a fox-chace than any- 
Mrs. Piozzi {Anec. p. 206) 
—‘Pie certainly rode on Mr. 
i’s old hunter with a good fimi- 
nd, though he would follow the 
s fifty miles an end sometimes, 
never own himself either tired 
used. I think no praise ever 
30 close to his heart, as when 
lamilton called out one day 
Brighthelmstone Downs, “Why 
on rides as well, for aught I see, 
; most illiterate fellow in Eng- 
’ He.wrote to Mi's. Thrale in 
—‘No season ever was finer. 
7, malt, beer and money. There 
series of ideas. The deep logi- 
call it a sorites, I hope my 
r will no longer endtire the re- 
h of not keeping me a horse.’ 


Piozzi Lettersfx-fn. Sc.^posty March 
19 and 28, 1776, Sept. 20, 1777, and 
Nov. 21, 1778.' 

' This one Mrs. Macaulay was the 
same personagewho afterwards made 
herseif so much known as ‘ the cele¬ 
brated female historian.’ BOSWELL. 
Plannah More {Memoirs, i. 234) tells 
the following stoiy of Mrs. Macau¬ 
lay’s daughter;—‘ Desii'ous from civi¬ 
lity to take some notice of her, and 
finding she was reading Shakespeare, 
I asked her if she was not delighted 
with many parts of King John. “ I 
never read the Kings, ma’am,” was 
the truly characteristic reply.’ See 
post, April 13, 1773, and May 15, 
1776. 

■ “ This speech was perhaps sug¬ 
gested to Johnson by the following 
passage in The Government of the 
Tongue (p. 106)—a book which he 
quotes in his Dictionary. —‘Lycur- 
gus once said to one who impor¬ 
tuned him to establish a popular 
parity in the state, “ Do thou,” says 
he, “ begin it first in thine own fa¬ 
mily.’” 


tlius. 
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Levelling up. 


I thus, Sir, shewed her the absurdity of the levelling doctrine. 
She has never liked me since. Sir, your levellers wish to level 
dozvn as far as themselves; but they cannot bear levelling up to 
themselves. They would all have some people under them; 
why not then have some people above them?’ I mentioned 
a certain authour who disgusted me by his forwardness, and 
by shewing no deference to noblemen into whose company he 
was admitted. JOHNSON. ‘ Suppose a shoemaker should claim 
an equality with him, as he does with a Lord; how he would 
stare. “ Why, Sir, do you stare ? (says the shoemaker,) I do 
great service to society. ’Tis true I am paid for doing it; but 
so are you. Sir ; and I am sorry to say it, paid better than I am, 
for doing something not so necessary. For mankind could do 
better without your books, than without my shoes.” Thus, Sir, 
there would be a perpetual struggle for precedence, were there 
no fixed invariable rules for the distinction of rank, which creates 
no jealousy, as it is allowed to be accidental.’ 

He said, Dr. Joseph Warton was a very agreeable man, and 
his Essay on the Genius and Writings of Pope., a very pleasing 
book. I wondered that he delayed so long to give us the con¬ 
tinuation of it’. Johnson, ‘Why, Sir, I suppose he finds 
himself a little disappointed, in not having been able to persuade 
the world to be of his opinion as to Pope.’ 

We have now been favoured with the concluding volume, in 
which, to use a parliamentary expression, he has explained, so 
as not to appear quite so adverse to the opinion of the world, 
concerning Pope, as was at first thought^; and we must all 


" The first volume was published 
in 1756, the second in 1782. 

“ Warton, to use his own words, 

‘ did not think Pope at the head of 
his profession. In other words, in 
that species of poetry wherein Pope 
excelled, he is superior to all man¬ 
kind ; and I only say that this spe¬ 
cies of poetry is not the most excel¬ 
lent one of the art.’ He disposes 
the English poets in four classes, 
placing in the first only Spenser, 
Shakespeare, and Milton. ‘ In the 
second class should be ranked such 
as possessed the true poetical genius 


in a more moderate degree, but who 
had noble talents for moral, ethical, 
and panegyrical poetry.’ In this class, 
in his concluding volume, he says, 

* we may venture to assign Pope a 
place, just above Dryden. Yet, to 
bring our minds steadily to make 
this decision, we must forget, for a 
moment, the divine Music Ode of 
Drydenj and may, perhaps, then be 
compelled to confess that though 
Dryden be the greater genius, yet 
Pope is the better artist.’ Warton’s 
Essay, i. i, vii. and ii. 404. See post, 
March 31, 1772. 


agree, 
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agree that his work is a most valuable accession to English 
literature. 

A writer of deserved eminence' being mentioned, Johnson 
said, ‘ Why, Sir, he is a man of good parts, but being originally 
poor, he has got a love of mean company and low jocularity; a 
very bad thing. Sir. To laugh is good, as to talk is good. But 
you ought no more to think it enough if you laugh, than you are 
to think it enough if you talk. You may laugh in as many ways 
as you talk; and sm-ely every wa-y of talking that is practised 
cannot be esteemed.’ 

I spoke of Sir James Macdonald° as a young man of most 
distinguished merit, who united the highest reputation at Eaton 
and Oxford, with the patriarchal spirit of a great Highland 
Chieftain. I mentioned that Sir James had said to me, that 
he had never seen Mr. Johnson, but he had a great respect 
for him, though at the same time it was mixed with some 


‘ Mr. Croker believes Joseph War- 
ion was meant. His father, however, 
had been Fellow of Magxlalen Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, and was afterwards 
Vicar of Basingstoke and Cobham, 
and Professor of Poetry in his own 
University, so that the son could 
scarcely be described as being ‘ ori¬ 
ginally poor.’ It is, no doubt, after 
Boswell’s fashion to introduce in con¬ 
secutive paragraphs the same person 
once by name and once anonymous¬ 
ly; but then the ‘certain author who 
disgusted Boswell by his forward¬ 
ness,’ mentioned just before Wavton, 
may be Warton himself. 

“ ‘When he arrived at Eton he 
could not make a verse; that is, he 
wanted a point indispensable with 
us to a certain rank in our system. 
Put this wonderful boy, having satis¬ 
fied the Master [Dr. Barnard] that 
he was an admirable scholar, and 
possessed of genius, was at once 
placed at the head of a form. He 
acquired the rules of Latin verse ; 
tried his powers ; and perceiving that 
he could not rise above his rivals in 
Virgil, Ovid, or the lyric of Horace, 
VOL. I. G 


he took up the sermonipropiora, and 
there overshadowed all competitors. 
In the following lines he describes 
the hammer of the auctioneer with 
a mock sublimity which turns Horace 
into Virgil:— 

‘Jam-jamque cadit, celerique re- 
cursu 

Erigitur, lapsum retrahens, perque 
aera nutat.’ 

Nichols’s Lit. Anec. viii. 547. 
Horace Walpole wrote of him in 
Sept. 1765 {Letters, iv. 411):—‘He 
is a very extraordinary young man 
for variety of learning. He is rather 
too wise for his age, and too fond of 
showing it; but when he has seen 
more of the world, he will choose to 
know less.’ He died at Rome in the 
following year. Hume, on hearing 
the news, wrote to Adam Smith;— 
‘Were you and I together, dear 
Smith, we should shed tears at pre¬ 
sent for the death of poor Sir James 
Macdonald. We could not possibly 
have suffered a greater loss than in 
that valuable young man.’ J. H. Bur¬ 
ton’s Hume, ii. 349. See Boswell’s 
Hebrides, Sept. 5, i 773 - 
CT degree 
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Marlin s Western Isles. 
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degree of terrour\ Johnson, ‘Sir, if he were to be acquainted 
with me, it might lessen both.’ 

The mention of this gentleman led us to talk of the Western 
Islands of Scotland, to visit which he expressed a wish that 
then appeared to me a very romantick fancy, which I little 
thought would be afterwards realised ^ He told me, that his 
father had put Martin’s account of those islands into his hands 
when he was very young, and that he was highly pleased with 
it; that he was particularly struck with the St. Kilda man’s 
notion that the high church of Glasgow had been hollowed out 
of a rock^; a circumstance to which old Mr. Johnson had 
directed his attention. He said he would go to the Hebrides 
with me, when I returned from my travels, unless some very 
good companion should offer when I was absent, which he did 
not think probable; adding, ‘ There are few people to whom 
I take so much to as you.’ And when I talked of my leaving 


’ Boswell says that Macdonald had 
for Johnson ‘ a terrour.’ {Bos- 
welluma, p. 316.) Northcote {Life 
of Reynolds, i. 329) says:—‘It is a 
fact that a certain nobleman, an inti¬ 
mate friend of Reynolds, had strange¬ 
ly conceived in his mind such a 
formidable idea of all those persons 
who had gained great fame as lite¬ 
rary characters, that I have heard 
Sir J oshua say, he verily believed he 
could no more have prevailed upon 
this noble person to dine at the same 
tabic with Johnson and Goldsmith 
than with two tigers.’ According to 
Mr. Seward {Biografkiana, p. 600), 
Mrs. Cottcrcll having one day asked 
Dr. Johnson to introduce her to a 
celebrated writer, ‘ Dearest madam,’ 
said he, ‘you had better let it alone; 
the best part of every author is in 
general to be found in his book, I 
assure you.’ Mr. Seward refers to 
The Rambler, No. 14, where Johnson 
says that ‘ there has often been ob¬ 
served a manifest and striking con¬ 
trariety between the life of an authour 
and his writings.’ 

“ See post, Jan. 19, 1775. In his 


Hebrides (p. i) Boswell writes :— 
‘When I was at Ferney, in 1764, 
I mentioned our design to Voltaire. 
He looked at me as if I had talked of 
going to the North Pole, and said, 
“You do not insist on my accom¬ 
panying you?” “No, Sir.” “Then 
I am very willing you should go.” ’ 

^ ‘ When he went through the 
streets he desired to have one to 
lead him by the hand. They asked 
his opinion of the high church. He 
answered that it was a large rock, 
yet there were some in St. Kilda 
much higher, but that these were the 
best caves he ever saw; for tliat was 
the idea which he conceived of the 
pillars and arches upon which the 
church stands.’ M. Martin’s Western 
Isles, p. 297. Mr. Croker compares 
the passage in The Spectator (No. 
50), in which an Indian king is made 
to say of St. Paul’s ;—‘ It was proba¬ 
bly at first an huge misshapen rock 
that grew upon the top of the hill, 
which the natives of the country 
(after having cut it into a kind ol 
regular figure) bored and hollowed 
with incredible pains and industry.’ 

England, 



I slunikl ho very unh.ipii)' ut purtia;,^, diil I think we were not to 
nu-'cL apain'.’ I cannot too often reiniiul my roader.s, that 
althoiipi\ ‘iiich instances of his kindness are doubtless very 
llaLUa’inj.;; to me, yet I hoiie my recordin^f them will be ascribed 
to a belter motive than to vanity; for they afford uiuiucstiouable 
evidence of his tenderness anil complacency, which some, while 
they were forced to aeknowledoe his g-reat isiwers, have been so 
strenuous to deny. 

lie maintained that a boy at school was the happiest of human 
beinp.s '. I supiiorled a different opinion, from which 1 have 
never yet varied, that a man is happier; and I eidar^jcd upon 
the an.viety and sufferings which are eiulured at school. JoiiN- 
•SUN. ' .'\h ! .Sir, a boy's beiiij.;’ llojfpiHl is not so severe as a man’s 
havinp, the hiss of the world afpunst him. Men have a solicitude 
about fame'; and the. t;reater .share they have of it, tlio more 
afraid tilery are of losinp, it.' I silently asked myself, ‘Is it 
pos.sible that tlie preat SamUKI. JullNSoN really entertains any 
such aipirehension, and is not eonfulent that his exalted fame is 
established ii|)on a foundation never to be shaken i ' 

lie this evening drank a humper to Sir David Dahymple", 
‘iis a man of worth, a seholar, and a wit.’ ‘ I have fsaid he) 
never heard of him e.xeept from you; hut let him know my 
opinion of lihn: for as he does not .shew himself much in 


' lloMvt'll, writing t<i ■IVuiplf die 
day, nliHlaly varies tlicsv word'.: 
‘lie said, "My dear Ilo'.well, il 
would sire me uo'.il paiii lo p.m 
willl you, if I llioUj.;lil we weie not lo 
iiieel anain.'" !■i-tt' i \ of I'uiyuu lK 

»>■ .bl- 

’ (lililicm (j 1 /oi. I. .) U 

protests iiKaitist ' the iriie ami lavish 
praiw? of llie li.-tiniiness of our hoyish 
yoiusi, wliii'li is ei lioeil with so iiiueli 
affectiiliou in the world. 'I'hal hup- 
piriesi I have never Uiiowu, that lime 
I have never reKteltetl. Tlie poet 
may Knily ileserilie the shoil hours 
of rui realion ; hut he foiaei'. the 
daily tedious lalimirs of the -.iliool, 
which is iipproatiieil emit mootms 
with finxioiiri and reluitant sleii..’ 


.See tvUi\ p. 4.1, !iiid under Kelt, 
.ly. \ Vi- 

' .'Mioiii fame (iibhon full null'll as 
loiuison ilid. ‘ I am disj'.usii'd,’ he. 
wrote (//'. ' with the alfeetatiim 

of men ofleUei's, who eomplaiii llmt 
they liave reiuniiured a subslance for 
a sli.ulow, and that llicir fama (which 
■.umethnesis no insu)>purtf\blcw«iKhl) 
allords a poor compenHnlinn for onvy, 
(ensure, and persecution. My own 
experience, at least, has inuKht me a 
very dillerent lesson s twenty Itappy 
years have been aniniaU'.d by tho 
labour of my flisloiy-, and its siicc'ess 
has uivt'U me a name, a rank, a ( hu- 
raeter, in the world, to whieli I should 
not (itlierwise have liecn untitled.’ 

See p. 4;i3. 

., the 


( 
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The Tale oe a Tub. 


[A.D.17e3. 


the world, he should have the praise of the few who hear 
of him.’ 

On Tuesday, July 36, I found Mr. Johnson alone. It was 
a very wet day, and I again complained of the disagreeable 
effects of such weather. Johnson. ‘ Sir, this is all imagination, 
which physicians encourage; for man lives in air, as a fish lives 
in water; so that if the atmosphere press heavy from above, 
there is an equal resistance from below. To be sure, bad weather 
is hard upon people who are obliged to be abroad; and men 
cannot labour so well in the open air in bad weather, as in good: 
but, Sir, a smith or a taylor, whose work is within doors, will 
surely do as much in rainy weather, as in fair. Some very 
delicate frames, indeed, may be affected by wet weather ; but 
not common constitutions'.’ 

We talked of the education of children; and I asked him 
what he thought was best to teach them first. JOHNSON. ‘Sir, 
it is no matter what you teach them first, any more than what 
leg you shall put into your breeches first. Sir, you may stand 
disputing which is best to put in first, but in the mean time your 
breech is bare. Sir, while you are considering which of two 
things you should teach your child first, another boy has learnt 
them both.’ 

On Thursday, July 28, we again supped in private at the 
Turk’s Head coffee-house. JOHNSON. ‘Swift has a higher 
reputation than he deserves. His excellence is strong sense; 
for his humour, though very well, is not remarkably good. I 
doubt whether The Tale of a Tiib be his; for he never owned it, 
and it is much above his usual manner®.’ 


‘ See cinie, p. 332. 

“ Tliis opinion was g'iveii by him 
more at large .at a subsequent period. 
See Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 
3rd edit. p. 32 [Aug. 16]. Boswell. 
‘ That Swift was its autlioiir, thoiig'h 
it be universally believed, was never 
owned byhimself,norvery well proved 
by any evidence; but no other claim¬ 
ant can be produced, and he did not 
deny it when Archbishop Sharpe 
and the Duchess of Somerset, by 
showing it to the Queen, debarred 


him from a bishoprick.’ Johnson's 
Works, viii. 197. See also post, 
March 24, 1775. Stockdale records 
{Memoirs, ii. 61) that Johnson said 
‘ that if Swift was really the author of 
The Tale of a Tub, as the best of his 
other performances were of a very 
inferior merit, he should have hanged 
himself after he had written it.' 
Scott {Life of Swift, ed. 1834, p. 77) 
says : — ‘ Mrs. Whiteway observed 
the Dean, in the latter years of his 
life [in 1735], looking over the Tale, 





Aotat. sd.i ]\{r. Thontax Slieridaiis dulncss. 42 

‘ 'rhtiinpsnn, [ think, hiul as nuu;h nf the poet about him as 
nmsl wrilm-s. ICveiy Ihiiiff appoaretl to him thmutrh the medium 
of his rav'oiiri(<.> [uirsuit. lie could not have viewed those two 
candles hurninp’ hut with a piudical lye'.’ 

. tii'nit deal o| wit, Sir?’ Johnson. ‘I do 

not think so, Sir. lie is, indeed, eoiUinually attemptinf.^ wit, but 
he fails. And 1 have no more pleasure in hearinff a man 
attemplinjt wit aiul failintr, than in .seeing.- a man tryintj to leap 
over a ditch and lumblinp' into it.' 

He lauKhetl heartily, when I mentioiual to him a sayintf <'f 
his eoneernint;- Mr, 'riumias Sheridan, which h’oote took a 
wicked pU'asure to circulate. ' Why, Sir, Sherry is dull, natu¬ 
rally dull; but it must have; taken him a ptreat deal of pains to 
beconu' what we now s('e him. Such an exce.ss of stupidity, Sir, 
is not in Nature.' ‘.So (said he,) I allowed him all his own 
merit.' 

lie now added, ‘ Sheriilan cannot beiir iiu!. I briiif^ his clc- 
damatiou to a point. I ask him a plain (piestion, 'What do you 
mean to teach ?' besides. Sir, what innuence can Mr. Sheridan 
have upon the lanpuape of this preat countiy, by his narrow 


will'll siulilenly elnsiiin Uw liniilj ho 
tiuitlcri'il, ill an niu'inisi imi'i soliln- 
<|uy, "tlniul Ciiiil! wh.il a smius 1 
liail will'll 1 wnili? iliai liiink I" ,Shi; 
iH'Kurd it ol' him, wlm niaili' himw 
rxeust" at the minni'iil ; lint on Iwr 
hirthilay lie iiii'aeiiii'il her with it 
iiisi lilii'il, " I' liiiii her alli'i liniiaii' 
enusili," On nli'ieiviiii; ihe iii'.iiiii 
lion, she veiiuireil to 'i.iy, " I wi'.li, 
•Sir, yim Imit n.iiil the sht "1 
mUhitr!'' 'I'lie lli'.ill Imwril,'.liiileil 
giHicl - lumimiifilly, ami aii'iWfinl, 
“ No, 1 thank ynti," in a vfty sittnili- 
Cttflt liiaiiiiiT,’" 'I'lifir is this In he 
iiaid nf Jnhii''nn''i im ii'ilulity ahnnt 
the 7ij/if of u ‘t'uh, ihiit the llhtoiy 
of John iiu 7 l anil the iT/t-inoirv of 
^furtinus StriUt'ruK, ihiiiij;h Imth hy 
Arlmihniil, weie oiniinnnly a-.'iisiieil 
tn .Swifi, anil ate luiiitfil in his 
Works, 

' ‘ 'riinmsnn thinks in a jiei iiliar 
Main, anil he thinks alwayi a*, a 


Ilian nf jfeiliils ; he Innks I'nimil tin 
Nainie anil im bife. with du: eyii 
w'hii h Natin t' liestnwH only on a 
|>net i the eye that <li.stinf>-iii.sli(;s hi 
I'vi'iylhiiiK |il'i'seiUeil to iis view 
whatever there is nn whieh iliumin- 
atinii can ilelmlit tn he ilelaiiietl, 
anil with a niinil ih.it at niiee ciini- 
|iichi'iiils the va-.l, anil iiiiemU to 
die iiiiiiiite.' Jnhnsnn'H IVorks, viii. 

.See fills/, ii. 6j, initl April ii, 

lyyti. 

' lliirke Hceins to he meant, .See 
fos/, April 2$, 1778, and Uoawell’s 
Urbridrs, Aiig. ig, and .Sept. 15, 
177;}. It i« siranKo htiwever that, 
while in lliesu three pliiceH Ikiswcll 
fiieritinns Htirke's name, he slitnild 
leave a hlaiik here. In lUmudliuna, 
p. 32K, IliiHWi'll reiairds ; ‘ LunK- 
inii aaiil ilurkc hnintnered his wit 
upiiii an anvil, and the. irnn was 
cnid. There were no sjiarks Ilashini^ 
and llyint; all aliniil.' 


exertions ? 
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JLxpci icncc the text of truth. 


I A.D. I'/on. 


cxciftions ? Sir, it is luiniini^ ii nirtliiiH^ cantik: at Dover, to 
.shew li[j[hL at Cailais'.' 

Talking,'' of a younff mail'' who was uneasy from tliinkin|,; 
that he was very (lefita’enl in learninjf and knowledjje, he said, 
‘A man has no reason to complain who hoUls a middle itlace, 
and has many below him; and perliaps he has not six of his 
years above him;—perhaps not one. d'honph he ma)' not know 
any thin^f perfectly, the ^entiral mass of knowledp,e that he has 
acquired is con.siderable. 'I'ime will do for him all th.it is 
wanting.' 

The conversation then took a philosoidiical turn. JttiiN.SdN. 
'Human experaaice, which is constantly contradicting theory, is 
the great test of truth. A .systian, built upon the iliscoveries of 
a great many mind.s, is alw.iys of more strenjph, than what is 
proiluced by the mere workings of any one mind, which, of itself, 
can do little. Theia- is not so poor a book in the world that 
would not be a prodigious effort were it wrought out entirely by 
a single mind, without the aiii td' prior investigators. The 
Krench writers are supmTicial'; beciuise tluy are not .scholars, 
and .so iiroeeetl iqion the mere [lower of their own mind.s; and 
we .see how very little power they have.' 

' As to the Christian religion, .Sir, besides the. .stising twidence 
which W'e have for it, there is a baliuice in its favour from 
the number of great men who have been convinceil of its truth, 
after a serious con.sideration of the ipieslion. (Jrolius was an 
acute man, a lawyer, a man accustomed tet exaitune evidence, 
and he was convinced, tirotius was not a reclu.se, but a man of 
the world, who certainly had no bias to tliu side of religion. 


' In JUmodliann (p. 214) lliis 
iincctliiU; is tlms xiven : ‘ Ii<ia\vt'll 
w.ns tulkins lo Mr. .Sjinuicl Jolinsim 
of Mr. .Slioridan's (‘tuliusiasin fur tlir. 
advanecniciu of (•Inqncnce. “.Sir," 
said Mr. Johnson, " it won’t do, I lo 
cannot carry through his selusni'. 
He is fdte a man alieiupting to stride 
the Ktiglish Ch.-itincl. .Sir, the cause 
hears no proportion in the elfeet. 
It is setting up a candle at White- 


" Mo»t likely lioswell Idiietelf. .See 
iinte, p. 410, 

' ‘ i.ei a Frendinian talk twice 
with a iidnKier of stale, hetlesires nt> 
more to futrdsh out a volume,’ .Swift’s 
U'irt-s, ed, iBo.I, jtvi. Ip?. I.nrtl 
Chesierfield wrote from t'iiris in 
1741: ‘ They [the Ptirisians] tlespise 

IIS, aiul with reason, for our ill tireed 
iiig ! on the other hand, we despise 
lliem for their want of learning, :md 
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Sir Isaac Newton set out an infidel', and came to be a very firm 
believer.’ 

He this evening again recommended to me to perambulate 
Spain h I said it would amuse him to get a letter from me 
dated at Salamancha. JOHNSON. ‘ I love the University of 
Salamancha; for when the Spaniards were in doubt as to the 
lawfulness of their conquering America, the University of Sala¬ 
mancha gave it as their opinion that it was not lawful.’ He 
spoke this with great emotion, and with that generous warmth 
which dictated the line.s in his London, against Spanish encroach- 
mcntl 

I expressed my opinion of my friend Derrick as but a pool- 
writer. JoiIN.SON. ‘ To be sure, Sir, he is; but you are to con¬ 
sider that his being a literary man has got for him all that 
he has. It has made him King of Bathh Sir, he has nothing 
to say for himself but that he is a writer. Had he not been 
a writer, he must have been sweeping the crossings in the streets, 
and asking halfpence from every body that past’ 


' ‘Dr. Johnson said that he had 
been told by an acquaintance of Sir 
Isaac Newton, that in early life he 
started as a clamorous infidel’ Se¬ 
ward’s Anecdotes, ii. 334. In Jirews- 
te.r'sLife of Newton I find no mention 
of early infidelity. On the contrary, 
Newton had been described as one 
who ‘had been a searcher of the 
Scriptures from his youth’ (ii. 314). 
Brewster says tliat ‘some foreign 
writers have endeavoured to shew 
that his theological writings were 
composed at a late period of life, 
when his mind was in its dotage.’ 
It was not so, however. Ib. p. 315. 

° I fully intended to liave followed 
advice of such weight; ljut having 
staid much longer both in Germany 
and Italy than I proposed to do, and 
having also visited Corsica, I found 
that I had exceeded the time allowed 
me by my father, and hastened to 
France in my way homewards. 
Boswell. See ante, p. 410. 

‘ Has heaven reserved, in pity to 
the poor. 


No pathless waste, or undis¬ 
covered shore ? 

No secret island in the bound¬ 
less main ? 

No peaceful desert, yet un¬ 
claimed by Spain ? ’ 

Johnson looked upon the discovery of 
America as a misfortune to mankind. 
In Taxation no Tyranny {fA^orks, 
vi. 233) he says that ‘ no part of the 
world has yet h.ad reason to rejoice 
that Columbus found at last re¬ 
ception and employment. In the 
same year, in a year hitherto disas¬ 
trous to mankind, by the Portuguese 
was discovered the passage of the 
Indies, and by the Spaniards the 
coast of America.’ On March 4, 
1773, he wrote (Croker’s Boswell, 
p. 348):—‘I do not much wish well 
to discoveries, for I am always afraid 
they will end in conquest and 
robbery.’ See ante, p. 308, note 2, and 
fast, March 21, 177S, su'd under Dec. 

24, 1783. 

See asite, p. 394, note 2. 


In 
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Ill juslice, however, lo the. meuinry of Mr. Derrii k, who was 
my first tutor hi the wa3's of I.oiuion, aiui slieweii me the town 
ill all its-varietj'of ile|iartmt.ait.s, both literal)-am I .sporlivc, tlie 
particulars of which Dr. Jolinsoii ativisetl me lo |iiii in wiiliii);, it 
is jiroper to mention what Johnson, at a suhseiiueiit period, said 
of him both as a writer and an editor : ‘ Sir, 1 have often said, 
that if Derrick's letters' had been written b)- one of a more 
established name, they would have been thoiiphl very pretty 
letters",' And, ‘ I .sent Derrick to Dryden'.s relations to p.uher 
material.s for hi.s life; and I believe he tfot all that I niy.self 
should have {fot 

Poor Derrick 1 1 remember him with kindness. Vet I cannot 
with-hold from my readers a [ileasaiit luiniourous sally which 
could not have hurt him had he been alive, anil now is pei feclly 
harmless. In his colleelion of poems, there is one upon enterini.; 
the harbour of Dublin, his native city, after a lonp absence. It 
bcfiiii.s thus ; 

‘Kblana! imu h lov'd lily, hail! 

Where first I .saw the Ijj'ht of day.' 

And <aftcr a .solemn reflection on his beiny ' numbered with 
forgotten dead,' there is the following slan/.a : 

‘ Unless my lines protract my fame. 

And iluisc, who chance to re,id them, cry, 

I knew him 1 1 lerrick was his name, 

In yonder timih his ashes lie.' 

Which was thus happily iiarodied by Mr. John Home, to 
whom wc owe the beautiful and [lathctick tragedy of 

‘Unless my dfeds protract my tame, 

A/nl he who /imscs sattfy J7//.er, 

I knew him ! ] lerrick w,is his name. 

On yonder tree his tnrtose sioinys/' 


' Letters 'written from Les'erpooU, 
Chester, Corke, &oc., by Samuel Der- 
rick, 1767. 

“ fournal of a. Tour lo the Hebri¬ 
des, 3rd ed, p, 104 [Aug. a7, 1773], 
Bo.swki,i,. 


Ibid, p, 14a [44a, Kepi. 24, 1773], 
ho.sWKi.i., Johnson added; Mhu 
it was nothing.' Derrick, in 1760, 
published Dryden's Mhe. M^'orhs, 
with an Account of his Life. 


I doidit 
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I doubt much whether the ;uui:ible and ingenious author of 
these burlesque lines will recollect them, for they were produced 
extempore one evening while he and I were walking together in 
the dining-room at ]''.giintoune thistle, in 1760, and I have never 
mentioned them to him since. 

Johnson said once to me, ‘ Sir, 1 honour Derrick for his 
presence of mind. ( 3 ne night, when l-'lnyd', another poor 
authour, was wandering about the streets in the night, he found 
Derrick fast asleep iqam a bulk'''; upon being .suddenly waked. 
Derrick started up, “ My dear Floyd, I am sorry to see you 
in this destitute state; will you go home with me to tuy 
Mginji'S ' 

I again Iregged his ailvice :is to my method of study at 
Utrecht, ‘ Come, (said he) let us make a day of it. Let us 
go down to (ireenwich aiul dine, aiul talk of it there.’ The 
following Salurd;iy was fixed for this excursion. 

As we walkeil along the Strand to-night, arm in arm, a woman 
of the town accosted us, in the usual enticing manner. ‘No, no, 
my girl, (said Johnson) it won’t do.' lie, however, did not treat 
her with harshness, and we talked of the wretched life of such 
women; iuul agreed, that much more misery than luippincss, 
upon the whole, is [iroduced by illicit commerce between the 


.sexes. 

On Saturday, July ."to, Dr. John.son and I took a .sculler at the 
Temple-stairs, and set out for (ireenwich. I a.sked him if he 
really thought a knowledge of the (Ireek and Latin languages 
an essential ret|uisite to a good education. Johnson. ‘Most cer¬ 
tainly, Sir; for those who know them have a very great advantage 
over tho.se who do not. Nay, Sir, it is wonderful what a differ¬ 
ence learning makes uiion [leople even in the common inter¬ 
course of life, which does not aipitear to be much connected with 


' lie lailitisilusl a liiugnuiliieal 
work, containing an mcount of 
eminent writer.N, in tliree vnls. Bvo, 
BOSWKt.l,, 

‘Thus the soft gifts of con¬ 
clude the (lay, 

And stretched on hulks, as 
usual, poets lay.’ 

7 'he Ihnuiiul, ii. 420. 

In llumjihry Clinhr, in the Letter 


of June to, in which is described the 

dinner given hy S- to the poor 

authors, of one of them it is said :. 

‘ The only swa'el whieh he ever kept 
was the jilace of his lodgings ; but it 
was believed that during the heats 
of summer he commonly took his 
repose upon a bulk.’ Johnson do- 
lines MJ: iis a paf( of n buildinf; 
juttiH)'; out. 


it. 






1A n, r/tia. 


.|5,S I'lic desire of kmneiedy^e. 

it.' ‘And j'ct, (said I) iiwtplc ffci llir(ii4;h thr wnrld vfiy wi-ll, 
ai\d cany (in tlic Inisiiieis <if life Id {(‘’"‘1 <'tdv.ail.if;(’, uitlidiit 
IcarniiHt-' JiuiNSciN. "Why, Sir, lliat may In- true in cases 
wluirc learning; canruit pnssihly Ik* of any use; (nr in'itancc, lliis 
hoy rows ns as well without Icarnins.;, as if lu* could sitij; the 
son}.? of Orpheus to the Arffonaiits, who were llu* lirst saiUirs,' 
lie then called to the hoy, 'What would you fjive, my lad, lo 
know about the Aiyfonauts?’ ' Sir (said the hoy,) I would yjvc 
what [ have.’ Johnson was much ple.ased with his answer, and 
we f(ave him a double fare. Dr. Johnson then turninp, to me, 
‘ Sir, (said he) a desire of knowledge is the natural reeliiip 
of mankind ; and every human heinp;, whose mind is not 
delmiiched, will he willing to p.ive all that he has to jp-i 
Icniiwledpc'’.' 

We. liuuled at the Old Swan', and walked to Uillinjp.p,.ite, 
whert; we toolc oars, and moved smoothly alonj; the silver 
Thames. It was ii very fine day, \\‘e were entertiiined with 
the immense number iuul variety of ships lh.it were lyiiif.; iU 
anchor, and with the beautiful country on e.uh side of the 
river. 

I talked of (ireacliintf, and of llie fp-eal mk ccss whi( h tlio'.e 
called Methodists' have. Jcuinson. '.Sir, it is owinp to their 


' ‘ Knnwleds'e is reruiinly (ine of 
the means of iiltuwure, ns is cnnfesseit 
by the natural desire wliicb every 
rnincl feels of IncrcasiriK Its ideas .. . 
without knowing why we always re¬ 
joice when we learn, and grieve when 
we forget.' AVowAw, eh, xi. 

“ In the days of Old l.otuUm Bridge, 
as Mr. tiroluT )niiiUs mil, even when 
the tide would have allowed passcii- 
geis to shoot it, lliiihe wiio went [iru 
dent landed idinve the bridge, and 
walked to Miiiiie wharf below it, 

' All who are aniuainled with the 
history of ndigimi, (the iuie,i iuv 
liortaiU, surely, ihai roneerns the 
luiinaii niiiui,) know llml the appel¬ 
lation of Mellwdhis was lirst given 
to a society of students in the. tlnl- 
versiiy of 0.\ford, who nhruit the 
year 1730 were disilinguished by an 


l•.■unesl and wcMorAla/ anriuioii to 
devout r\eli i’.es, 'I'llis iti'.po'illjnn ot 
tiliixl i t not a iiovelly, or po iiU.ii to 
any se< 1, luu h.o. iK-rn, and -.(ill ttmy 
tic found, in m.iny I htntian’i ml rvrrj 
denomination, johii'.on loni-.i ll w.n, 
in a dignified manner, a .\U thoili-»t, 
In his No. 1 m, he nn-nuon . 

with respet l 'the whole disnphne of 
regulated piety;' and in his /V.uvn 
mhi Mtiii'MitiHx, many invt.ooe-. 01 
cur of Ids anxious px.imtn.uion mio 
hissjiiritmd siiUe, That thi-> trligiou-. 
earneslne-is, ami in paisimlar an oh 
serv.uiou of ilie intlueiue of the Holy 
Spirit, has wimetinifH degnirr.iieil 
into folly, amt sometimes been <oun 
Icrfeiletl for hase purposes, r annoi he 
denied. Hut it is not, tlreret.iir. fan 
to decry it when genuine. The prin 
eipal arguimiU in rete.on anti giatd 
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expressing themselves in a plain and familiar manner, which is 
the only way to do good to the common people, and which 
clergymen of genius and learning ought to do from a principle 
of duty, when it is suited to their congregations ; a practice, for 
which they will be praised by men of sense'. To insist against 
drunkenness as a crime, because it debases roa.son, the noblest 
faculty of man, would be of no service to the common people : 
but to tell them that they may die in a fit of drunkenness, and 
shew them how dreadful that would be. cannot fail to make 


sense against methodism is, that it 
tends to debase human nature, and 
prevent the generous exertions of 
goodness, by an unworthy supposi¬ 
tion that God will pay no regard to 
them; although it is positively said 
in the scriptures that hie ‘ will reward 
every man according to his works.’ 
[St. Matthew xvi. 27.] But I am 
happy to have it [in] my power to do 
justice to those whom it is the fashion 
to ridicule, without any knowledge of 
their tenets; and this I can do by 
quoting a passage from one of their 
best apologists, Mr. Milner, who thus 
expresses their doctrine upon this 
subject. ‘Justified by faith, renewed 
in his faculties, and constrained by 
the love of Christ, their believer 
moves in the sphere of love and gra¬ 
titude, and all his duties flow more or 
less from this principle. And though 
they are accumulating for him in 
heaven a treasiire of bliss propor¬ 
tioned to his faithfulness and activity^ 
and it is by 710 means i 77 C 07 isistent 
•with his priticiples to feel the force of 
this consideraiio 7 i, yet love itself 
sweetens every duty to his mind; 
and he thinks there is no absurdity 
in his feeling the love of God as the 
grand commanding principle of his 
life.’ Essays o/t several i-cligiotis 
Sidjects, Gr^c., by foseph Milner, 
A.M., Master of the Gra 7 /ii 7 iar School 
of Kmgsto 7 i-upo 7 i-Hull, 1789,/. ii. 
Boswell. Southey {Life of VVesley, 
i. 41), mentioning the names given at 


Oxford to Wesley and his followers, 
continues ;—‘ One person with less 
irreverence and more learning ob¬ 
served, in reference to their methodi¬ 
cal manner of life, that a new sect of 
Methodists was sprung up, alluding 
to the ancient school of physicians 
known by that name.’ Wesley, In 
1744, wrote The Htmble Address 
to the Kmg of the Societies in deri- 
sio 7 i called Methodists. fottr 7 tal, i. 
437. He often speaks of ‘ the people 
called Methodists,’ but sometimes he 
uses the term without any qualifi¬ 
cation. Mrs. Thrale, in 1780, wrote 
to Johnson;—‘Methodist is con¬ 
sidered always a term of rejiroach, I 
trust, because I never yet did hear 
that any one person called himself 
a Methodist.’ Piozsi Letters, ii. 
119. 

’ Wesley said:—‘We should con¬ 
stantly use the most common, little, 
easy words (so they are pure and 
proper) which our language affords. 
When first I talked at Oxford to 
plain people in tire Castle [the pri¬ 
son] or the town, I observed they 
gaped and stared. This quickly 
obliged me to alter my style, and 
adopt the language of those I spoke 
to; and yet there is a dignity in their 
simplicity, which is not disagreeable to 
those of the highest rank.’ Southey’s 
Wesley, i. 431. Seepost, 17701 in Dr. 
Maxwell’s Collectanea, Oct. 12, i 779 ) 
Aug. 30,1780, and Boswell’s Hebrides, 
Nov. 10, 1773- 
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a deej) imiti'ossinn. Sir, whrn ynur S(<iliiv clfiijy y.ivo up 
their homely inamuir, rclip;i(in will soim dtraj' in that ciuinlry.' 
Let this cihscrvation, :is Jolmsori meant it, he ever reinemhereti. 

I was much pleased to lind myself with Joluisiin at (Ireenwieh, 
which he celebrates in his l.ondou as a faviun ite seene. I had 
the poem in my pocket, and reatl the lines ahaid witit en¬ 
thusiasm : 

‘ On Thames's hanks in silent thtmp;ht we stiuul: 

Where (rreenwicli smiles uptm the silver tUind : 

Pleas'd' with the seat whieh [.'ave Im i/a hiiih, 

We kneel, and kiss ilie etmseeriited earth.' 

Me remarked that the.strueltire of (ireenwieh hospital was loo 
inaffiiificent for a plaiar of eliarity, anti tliat its pails were loo 
much tielaehed to make one preat whole. 

Buchanan, he .saul, was a very line imel; and tihsei ved, that 
lie wa.s the fir-st who complimentetl a lady, liy asvribinp to her 
the. dinferent perfeclitms of the heathen p.oiltlesses ’; hut ih.il 
Jolui.ston' improved uptm this, by inakinp his latly, al (lie s.ime 
lime, free from their defevls, 

Me dwelt upon Buehamin's elepanl verses tti Mary (Jueen tif 
Scobs, Nyutpha brt/ri/ew/tr, K-c., and spoke with enihura'aMn of the 
beauty of Latin verse, ' All the mtitlern lanpiiapes ('•..litl he) 
cannot furnish so meloditnis a line as 

‘Ftirm'Sfim tnontirt .•inititiWiihi 

Afterwards he entered upon the business of llie tlay, whieh 
was to give me his advice as to a course of slutly. Anti here 1 
am to mention with much regret, llvat my record of what he saitl 
ks miserably scanty. I recollect with admiration ati animating 
blaze of elotpience, which roiized every intellectual power in me 
to the highest pilch, hut must have dazzled me so much, that my 
memory could not pre.serve the suhsiance of his discoui-a*’; for 


' In the nrittiiiftl, stnuk, 

" Lit), ii. ‘In Kli/aheih, 

Angliiii Keg.' Mai.onk. 

' Sec Hoswcll's JhfMdi's, Aug. 23, 
* Virgil, Eclo^va^ i. S' Jtihnson, 
when a buy, turned the line ituis:- 
‘And the wood ring# with Amaril- 
lia' name.’ Ante, p. 51. 


^ Itiiswell aliitl of Pauli’s talk almiit 
great men : ' 1 regret ilml she hie 
with wtiii h lie H|iiike ''Ut h it« < a 
sitins so dardett me, that I muli! iiui 
recolleet liin sayings, ?m as lu ttnie 
them down when I rciired frtnit Im 
presence.’ I'nrxua, p, 107. 

tite 
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the note which I find of it is no more than this:—‘ He ran over 
the grand scale of human knowledge; advised me to select some 
particular branch to excel in, but to acquire a little of every 
kind.’ The defect of my minutes will be fully supplied by a 
long letter upon the subject which he favoured me with, after 
I had been some time at Utrecht, and which my readers will have 
the pleasui-e to peruse in its proper place. 

We walked in the evening in Greenwich Park. He asked me, 
I suppose, by way of trying my disposition, ‘ Is not this very 
fine?’ Having no exquisite relish of the beauties of Nature', 
and being more delighted with ‘the busy hum of men",’ I 
answered, ‘ Yes, Sir; but not equal to Fleet-streetV JOHNSON. 
‘You are right. Sir.’ 

I am aware that many of my readers may censure my want of 
taste. Let me, however, shelter myself under the authority of a 
very fashionable Baronef' in the brilliant world, who, on his 
attention being called to the fragrance of a May evening in the 
country, observed, ‘ This may be very well; but, for my part, I 
prefer the smell of a flambeau at the play-house®.’ 

We staid so long at Greenwich, that our sail up the river, in 
our return to London, was by no means so pleasant as in the 
morning; for the night air was so cold that it made me shiver. 
I was the more sensible of it from having sat up all the night 
before, recollecting and writing in my journal what I thought 
worthy of preservation; an exertion, which, during the first part 


' More passages than one in Bos¬ 
well’s Letters to Temple shew this 
absence of relish. Thus in 1775 he 
writes;—‘ I perceive some dawnings 
of taste for the country’ (p. 216); and 
again:—‘ I will force a taste for natu¬ 
ral beauties’ (p. 219). 

" Milton’s LlAllegro, 1 . 118. 

^ See post, April 2, 1775, and April 
17, 1778. 

‘‘ My friend Sir Michael Le Flem¬ 
ing. This gentleman, with all his 
experience of sprightly and elegant 
life, inherits, with the beautiful family 
Domain, no inconsiderable share of 
that love of literature, which distin¬ 
guished his venerable grandfather, 


the Bishop of Carlisle. He one day 
observed to me, of Dr. Johnson, in a 
felicity of phrase, ‘There is a blunt 
dignity about him on every occasion.’ 
Boswell. 

® Wordsworth’s lines to the Ba¬ 
ronet’s daughter, Lady Fleming, might 
be applied to the father :— 

‘ Lives there a man whose sole de¬ 
lights 

Are trivial pomp and city noise, 

Hardening a heart that loathes or 
slights 

What every natural heart en¬ 
joys?’ 

Wordsworth’s Poems, iv. 338. 


of 
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of my iictiuainlancc with Johnson, 1 frciincnlly imulf. I ro- 
mcmher havinji sat up four nij.;hts in ono week, wiihoul lioinjf 
much iucomimidcd in tin; day time, 

Johnson, whose ro!»ust frame was not in the hsist .(f/ecteti 
by the cold, scolded me, as if my shivei'inj.t had been a paltry 
effeminacy, sayinjj, ‘ Why do you shiver?' Sir William Scott', 
of the C'ommons, ttild me, that when he complained of a head- 
ach in the post-chaise, as they were travelliii}.; loyether to Seot- 
lanil, John.son treated him in the same manner; 'At yotir ;if.;e. 
Sir, I had no head-ach,' It is not easy to make allowance for 
sensations in others, which we ourselves have not at the- time. 
We must .'ill have expi-rienced how very dilTerenlly we are 
affected I)j' the complaints of oiir neiffhbours, when we are wdl 
and when we are ill. In full health, we can scarcely believe that 
they suffer much; so faint i.s the im.iye of [tain upon our ima|.p 
nation; wlicn softened by sickness, we readily synipalhi/i' with 
the sufferinjfs of others. 

We concluded the day at the 'I'lirk's Ile.ntl coiree-house very 
soci.ally. lie w.'is pleased to listen to a [tarticul.ir account which 
1 [[ave him of my family, iuid of its hereilil.aiy estate, as to the 
extent and [Kijuilation of which he asked tinestions, anti matle 
calculations ; recommendintf, at the same lime,,a liberal kindness 
to the tenantry, as [teo[ile over whom tlie [troprietor was placeil 
by I’rovidence’'. Hu took delit;ht in hearing: my deseriplion 
of the rotnantick .scat of my ancestors. ' I must he there, Sir, 
(.said he) and we will live in the nkl eastle; and if there is not a 
room in it remaining, we will build one,' I was highly Haltered, 
but could scarcely indulge a hope that Aiichinleck wetuld indeed 
be honoured by his prc.scnce, and celebrated by a det.eri[tUtm. 
as it afterwards was, in his Journey to th Wmern hhimhK 

After we had again talked of my setting out for Holland, he 
said, ‘1 must st-e thee out of b.iigland; I will accompany 
you to Harwich.' I could not find words to expre.s.s what I 


‘ AfterwnriU Lord Huiwell. lie 
Wins a inemlier of Dociors' Coniinons, 
th(! Collfuc of (avilinnH in London, 
wlio pnicd.'iad in the KcclceiiaBticai 
Courts and the Court of the Ad¬ 
miralty. See IloHwcIl's Hehritfes, 
Auu. 14 , 1 773. 


■■ Ho repeated thin advice on the 
ilniith of litm\vell’!i father, ptnt, 

7. i/tia. 

' Johnson (llWh, ix, tw) do- 
HcribcN ‘the sullen diKtiiiy of ihe old 
ctiHtle,' See sdso HosweH';, t/rhitkx, 
Nov. 4, lyyj. 

felt 
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felt upon this unexpected and very great mark of his affectionate 
regard. 

Next day, Sunday, July 31 , I told him I had been that morning 
at a meeting of the people called Quakers, where I had heard a 
woman preach. Johnson. ‘Sir, a woman’s preaching is like a 
dog’s walking on his hinder legs. It is not done well; but you 
are surprized to find it done at all.’ 

On Tuesday, August % (the day of my departure from London 
having been fixed for the 5 th,) Dr. John.son did me the honour 
to pass a part of the morning with me at my Chambers. He 
said, that ‘ he always felt an inclination to do nothing.’ I 
observed, that it was strange to think that the most indolent 
man in Britain had written the most laborious work. The E7iglish 
DicHottaty. 

I mentioned an imprudent publication', by a certain friend of 
his, at an early period of life, and asked him if he thought it 
would hurt him. JOHNSON. ‘No, Sir; not much. It may, 
perhaps, be mentioned at an election.’ 

I had now made good my title to be a privileged man®, and 
was carried by him in the evening to drink tea with Miss 
Williams, whom, though under the misfortune of having lost 
her sight, I found to be agreeable in conversation; for she had a 
variety of literature, and expressed herself well; but her peculiar 
value was the Intimacy in which she had long lived with Johnson, 
by which she was well acquainted with his habits, and knew how 
to lead him on to talk. 

After tea he carried me to what he called his walk, which was 
a long narrow paved court in the neighbourhood, overshadowed 
by some trees. There we sauntered a considerable time; and I 
complained to him that my love of London and of his company 
was such, that I shrunk almost from the thought of going away, 
even to travel, which is generally so much desired by young 
men^ He roused me by manly and spirited conversation. He 

' Probably Burke’s Vindication of shadows my mind. I could almost 
Natural Society, published in 1756 weep to think of leaving dear Lon- 
when Burke was twenty-six. don, and the calm retirement of 

” Sec ante, p. 421. the Inner Temple. This is very 

^ Boswell wrote to Temple on July effeminate and very young, but I 
28, 1763;—‘My departure fills me cannot help it.’ Letters of Boswell, 
with a kind of gloom that quite over- p. 46. 
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advised me, when seltkal in any place abroad, to study with an 
eagerness after knowledge, and to a[tply to (Ireek an hour every 
day; and when I was moving about, to read diligently the great 
hook of mankind. 

On Wednestlay, August 4, we had our last social evening at 
the Turk'.s Head coffee-house, before my setting out for foreign 
jjarts, I had the misfortune, before we jiarled, to irritate him 
unintentionally. I meittioned to him lutw common it was in the 
world to tell absurd stories of him, and to ascribe to him very 
strange saying.s. JoitN.soN. ‘ What do they make me say. Sir ?' 
BosWKLI,. 'Why, Sir, as an instance very strange indeed, 
(laughing heartily as 1 spoke,) 1 )avid Ilunie told me, you siiiil 
that you would stand liefore a b;tttery of cannoi\, to restore the 
(lonvoeation to its full powers.' Little tlid 1 apprehend that he 
had actually saul this: but I was soon convinced of my eriour; 
for, with a determineil look, he tlumdertsl out '.And would 1 not, 
Sir? Shall the Presbyterian A'//’/{■ of .Sc'otland Iwive its (ieneral 
As.senibly, and tile Church of lutgland be denied its Conv<i 
cation?' 1 le was walking up and down the room whih: I told 
him the aiuaalote; but when lie uttered this e.\‘plosion of high- 
church zeal, he had come close to my chair, anil his eyes Hashed 
with indignation'. I bowed to the storm, and diverted the force 
of it, by loading him to expatiate on the inihience whieh re 
ligion derived from maintaining the church with great e.xternal 
respectability. 

I miust not omit to mention that he this year wrote 7 ‘//c IJ/c 
of Aschavf\, and the Dcdicalion to the Marl of .Shafteslniry t. 
prefixed to the edition of that writer'.s English works, [iiiblished 
by Mr, Iknnct®. 

On I'Viday, August we set out early in the morning in the 


' Mrs, I’ioz/.i s:iys (Anec. p. 2p7) 
(hut ' Johnsim’s eyes were, so wild, so 
piereinjf, and hi times so (ierre, tlmt 
fear was, I believe, die lirsl emotion 
in the liearts of all Ids belmUlers.' 

“ Jolin.son WHS, in fart, the editor 
of this work, as appears from n letter 
of Mr. 'f. Davies to the Rev. Ktlm. 
Bettesworth! -‘Reverend .Sir, I 
take the liberty to send you Roger 
Ascliam’s works in English. Though 


Mr. liennci's name is in the title, 
the editor was in reality -Mr. John 
son, tlie author of the A*»jw/</cc, wlio 
wrote tile life of tlie millior, mid 
milled several notes. Mr. Johnson 
gave it to Mr. Ilennrt, for his 
advantage,’ S:e, Cruki'.h. Very 
likely Davies exaggeriUed Jolimtiin's 
share in the hook, Hennci’s edition 
was published, not in but in 
1761. 


Harwich 
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Harwich stage coach. A fat elderly gentlewoman, and a young 
Dutchman, seemed the most inclined among us to conversation. 
At the inn where we dined, the gentlewoman said that she had 
done her best to educate her children; and particularly, that she 
had never suffered them to be a moment idle. JOHNSON. ‘ I 
wish, madam, you would educate me too ; for I have been an idle 
fellow all my life.’ ‘ I am sure, Sir, (said she) you have not been 
idle.’ Johnson. ‘ Nay, Madam, it is very true ; and that gentle¬ 
man there (pointing to me,) has been idle. He was idle at Edin¬ 
burgh. His father sent him to Glasgow, where he continued to 
be idle. He then came to London, where he has been very idle; 
and now he is going to Utrecht, where he will be as idle as ever.’ 
I asked him privately how he could expose me so. JOHNSON. 
‘ Poll, poll! (said he) they knew nothing about you, and will 
think of it no more.’ In the afternoon the gentlewoman talked 
violently against the Roman Catholicks, and of the horrours of 
the Inquisition. To the utter astonishment of all the passengers 
but myself, who knew that he could talk upon any side of a ques¬ 
tion, he defended the Inquisition, and maintained, that ‘ false 
doctrine should be checked on its first appearance; that the civil 
power should unite with the church in punishing those who 
dared to attack the established religion, and that such only were 
punished by the Incpiisition'.’ He had in his Pomponius 

Mela de situ Orbis', in which he read occasionally, and seemed 
very intent upon ancient geography. Though by no means 
niggardly, his attention to what was generally right was so 
minute, that having observed at one of the stages that I ostenta¬ 
tiously gave a shilling to the coachman, when the custom was 
for each passenger to give only six-pence, he took me aside and 
scolded me, saying that what I had done would make the coach- 


' Lord Sliemdd describes the 
change in (iil)bon’s oiiinions caused 
by the Reign of Terror;—‘He be¬ 
came a warm and zealous advocate 
for every sort of old establishment. 

I recollect in a circle where French 
affairs were the topic and some 
Portuguese present, he, seemingly 
with seriousness, argued in favour of 
the Inquisition at Lisbon, and said 
VOL. I. 11 


he would not, at the present moment, 
give up even that old establishment.’ 
(iibbon’s Misc. Works, i. 328. One 
of Oibbon’s correspondents told him 
in 1792, that the Wealth of Nations 
liad been condemned by the Inqui¬ 
sition on account of ‘the lowness 
of its style and the looseness of the 
morals which it inculcates.’ Ih. ii. 
479. Sec also/oj/. May, 7, 1773. 
h man 
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man cliHsaUsnecl with all Ihert'slof llm passi'n^tTs, who -lavf him 
no more than his tluc. This was a jusl ifprimaiul; fur in what¬ 
ever way a man may induljjc his ffenerosiiy or his vanity in 
spencliiif^ his money, for liie salce o( others he oii|',ht not to 
raise the price of any article for whieli there is a eoiistatif 
clemaiKl. 

lie talked of Mr. Jliacklock's poetry, so far as it was descrip¬ 
tive of visible objects^ and observed, that ' as its aiithonr had the 
misfortune to be blind, we maj' be absoliitel}' sure' that such pas¬ 
sages are combinations of what lu; has remembered ot the works 
of other writers who couUl see. 1 ‘hat foolish fellow, .Speiire, has 
laboured to cx()lain philosophically how Hlaekloek ma\' have 
done, l)y means of his own faculties, what it is im(iossiblc' lu* 
should do'. 'I'lie sohiliiMi, as I have jp'veii it, is plain. .Snpptisr, 
I know a m;m to be so lame that he is absolutely iiuapable 
to move himself, :md I find him in a dillerent room from that in 
which 1 left him; shall 1 puz/le myself with idle eoitjei litres, that, 
perhaiis, his nerves htive by some unknown eh.uige all at once 
become effective? No, .Sir; it it clear how he got into .1 different 
room : he was carried' 

I (tiving .sto[)ped a night at Colchester ’, Johnson talked of that 
town with veneration, for having .stood a .siege for Charles the 
b'ir.st, 'I'he Dutchman alone now remained with us, lie spoke 
Engli.sh tolerably well; and thinking to recominend himself to 
U.S by expatiating on the superiority of the criminal jm ispnaienee 
of this country over that of Holland, he inveighed against the 
barbarity of putting an accused person to the torture, in onler to 


‘ Johnson wrote on Aug, 17, 1773: 
--‘Tliia morning I saw iit breakfast 
Dr. liliK’kIoek, ihe lilinil poel, who 
does not n'lneiulier to liave Heen 
liglH, and is read (o Iiy a pom’ 
scholar in Latin, (!reck, and Kretu'li, 
lie was originally a i>iitir scholar 
liimscif. I looked on him with 
reverence.' Piossi f.c((er.t, i, iiti, 
.See also lloswell’s /Mn'dfx, Aug. 
I 7 i ' 773 ’ Spence, ptililished an We- 
connt of Hlackhck, in which he 
meanly omitted any mention of 
Hume’s great generosity to tlie blind 
poet. J. H. Burton’s Hume, h 393, 


Hume asked ItUcklm k ufieitirr he 
connected colour amt smiml. 'He 
answe*red, that as he mei so ohm 
willi the terms espressing tuloni’.. In- 
had formed some false assoi i.aions, 
hut that they were of the inlellet 
tual kind. The illuminaiiini of the 
sun, for insinnre, he •uipiHvsni to re* 
semlile the presence of a friend.' /A 
p. 381). 

•' They left tamthm e.sriy arut yet 
they travelled only 51 miles that tlay. 
'Fhe whole distance to Harwich is 
71 miles. I’aterson’s /fiticriir/, i. 

313 - 


furee 
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force a confc.ssion'. But Johnson was as ready for this, as for 
the Inqui.sition. ‘Why, Sir, you do not, I find, understand the 
law of your own country. The torture in Holland is considered 
as a favour to an accused person; for no man is put to the tor¬ 
ture there, unless there is as much evidence af^ainst him as would 
amount to conviction in hhiqland. An acciused person among 
you, therefore, has one chance more to escape punishment, than 
those who are tried among us.‘ 

At suppler this niglit he tallied of good eating with uncommon 
satisfaction, ‘ Some peoiile (said he,) have a foolish way of not 
minding, or pretending not to mind, wluit they eat. For my 
part, I mind my lielly very studiously, and very carefully; for 1 
look upon it, that he who does not mind his belly will hardly 
mind anything el.se-'.’ lie now appeared to me Jean Bull 


' MaekiiUosh (/.//o ii. writing 
of the lime of Williain III, says dial 
' liiruu'ti was le^al in .Scoilaiul, and 
familiar in every enumry of l''.ur(iiie 
lait iMp’limtl. Was ihere a .single 
writer at that lime wlin had nhjiH'ted 
to torture? I think imt.’ In tlie. 
UtuL fur iy<i- (p. dlKi) it is 

stated llifit ‘ the Kiiii: nf I'mssin has 
fiirhid the use of tcirnire in Ids 
diimininns.' In 17*17 (['• •!')«) we 
reatl that Dr. lilackwell, an haisli'.li 
physician, had lieeii pul to ilie i"r- 
liirc! in Sweden. Mnntesipnen in 
the Esprit ilex J.nix, vi. 17, pulilisheil 
in ty^K, wriiiiiK of'la tpiestinn on 
tnruire centre les criininels,’ says ; 

‘ Neus veyens anjniiril'liid nm* iialiim 
tres-liien iieliedella natinn anplai‘.e| 
la rejeter sans incimvihiicnl. Mile n'est 
tUine paa ndeessaire par sa nalnre.' 
Boswell in 1705 fiimul iliat I'anli 
tortured a ca'iminal with lire, ( ‘n/sita, 
p, 158. Voltaire, in 1777, after tell¬ 
ing' how innocent men had lieen |iitt 
to deiUh witli torinre in the leiKii nf 
Lewis XIV, coniimies ‘Mais nn 
roi !i-t*il Ic temps de sonper <es 
menus ddtails d'lmrrenrs an milieu 
de ses filtes, de ses cninpieti-i, ft de 
aes maitresses? Daigne/, vmis m 
occuper, 6 Louis XVI, voiis ipii 

It 


idavez aueiine de res distrae.tit'n.s ! ’ 
Voltaire's ll'nrh, xxvi. 332. John¬ 
son, two years hefore Voltaire thu.s 
wrote, had heea shown /« cluimhix 
lie i/tiextion the lorture-ehamher- 
in t’.nis. yV.v/, Del. 17, 1775. It 
was not till the Kevoliition tiuit tor¬ 
ture was aholislied in Krance. Due 
of till* .Scotch juilpes in 1793, at the 
trial of Me.ssrs. I'almerand Muir for 
.sedition {poxt, June 3, 17K1, nolo), 
'asserted that now the torture was 
Itanislu’d, there was no adeipiatc 
punisltnienl for .sedition.’ Pari, f/lxt. 
XNX. 1 SfilJ. 

■' ‘A I’heerfid :uul pond heart will 
have a cari^ of Ids meal autl clrinlc.’ 
Juilexiiixthin, ssx, 25. 

‘ Vereeimdari neminem apudmen- 
sam ilecet, 

Niun il)i de, divinis atque huma- 
nis cernitur.’ 

Trinummux., act 2, .sc. <(. 
Mrs, f’i«)!)!i {A/iec. p. 149) records 
that ‘Johnson often .said, “that 
wherever the dinner is ill got, there 
is [loverly, or there i.s avarice, or 
there is slU[iidUy; in short, the 
family is somehow grossly wrong; 
for,” contimied he, “a man seldom 
thinks with more earnestness of any¬ 
thing than he does of his dinner; 
i philosopher 
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pJulosophe, and he was, for the moment, not only serious but ve¬ 
hement. Yet I have heard him, upon other occasions, talk with 
great contempt of people who were anxious to gratify their 
palates; and the ao6th number of his Rambler is a masterly 
essay against gulosity’. His practice, indeed, I must acknow- 
ledge, may be considered as casting the balance of his different 
opinions upon this subject; for I never knew any man who 
relished good eating more than he did. When at table, he was 
totally absorbed in the business of the moment; his looks 
seemed rivetted to his plate; nor would he, unless when in very 
high company, say one word, or even pay the least attention to. 
what was said by others, till he had satisfied his appetitewhich 
was so fierce, and indulged with such intenseness, that while in 
the act of eating, the veins of his forehead svv'elled, and generally 
a strong perspiration was visibleb To those whose sensations 
were delicate, this could not but be disgusting; and it was doubt¬ 
less not very suitable to the character of a philosopher, who 
should be distinguished by self-command. But it must be 
owned, that Johnson, though he could be rigidly absievimis, was 
not a temperate man either in eating or drinking. He could 
refrain, but he could not use moderately'', hie told me, that he 


and if he cannot get that well 
dressed, he should be suspected of 
inaccuracy in other things.” ’ Yet he 
' used to say that a man who rode 
out for an appetite consulted but 
little the dignity of human nature.' 
Johnson’s Works (1787), xi. 204. 

This essay is more against the 
practices of the parasite than gu- 
losity. It is entitled The art 0/ 
living at the cost of others. John- 
soir ^vrote to one of Mrs. Thrale’s 
children :—‘ Gluttony is, I think, less 
common among women than among 
men. 'Women commonly eat more 
sparingly, and are less curious in 
the choice of meat; but if once you 
find a woman gluttonous, expect 
from her very little virtue. Her 
mind is enslaved to the lowest and 
grossest temptation.’ PiozsiLetters, 
ii. 298. 


” Hawkins {Life, p. 355) mentions 
‘the greediness with which he ate, 
his total inattention to those among 
whom he was seated, and his pro¬ 
found silence at the moment of re¬ 
fection.’ 

^ Cumberland {Memoirs, i. 357) 
says : —‘ He fed heartily, but not 
voraciously, and was extremely 
courteous in his commendations of 
any dish that pleased his palate.’ 

■* Johnson wrote to Mrs. Thrale on 
July 10, 1780;—‘Last week I saw 
flesh but twice and I think fish once; 
the rest was pease. You are afraid, 
you say, lest I extenuate myself too 
fast, and are an enemy to violence ; 
but did you never hear nor read, 
dear Madam, that every man has his 
genius, and that tlie great rule by 
which all excellence is attained and 
all success procured, is to follow, 

had 
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had fasted two days without inconvenience, and that he had 
never been hungry but onceh They who beheld with wonder 
how much he cat upon all occasions when his dinner was to his 
taste, could not easily conceive what he must have meant by 
hunger; and not only was he remarkable for the extraordinary 
quantity which he eat, but he was, or affected to be, a man 
of very nice discernment in the science of cookery. He used to 
descant critically on the dishes which had been at table where he 
had dined or supped, and to recollect very minutely what he had 
liked'". I remember, when he was in Scotland, his praising 
‘ Gordon's palates^ (a dish of palates at the Honourable Alexander 
Gordon’s) with a warmth of expression which might have done 
honour to more important subjects. ‘ As for Maclaurin’s imita¬ 
tion of a made dish, it was a wretched attemptV He about the 
same time was so much displeased with the performances of a 
nobleman’s French cook, that he exclaimed with vehemence, ‘I’d 
throw such a rascal into the river;’ and he then proceeded to 
alarm a lady at whose house he was to sup"', by the following 
manifesto of his skill: ‘ I, Madam, who live at a variety of good 
tables, am a much better judge of cookery, than any person who 
has a very tolerable cook, but lives much at home; for his 
palate is gradually adapted to the taste of his cook; whereas. 


genius; and have you not observed 
in all our conversations that my 
gC7Uus is always in extremes ; that I 
am very noisy or very silent; very 
gloomy or vciy merry ; very sour or 
very kind? And would you have 
mo cross my genius when it leads 
me sometimes to voracity and some¬ 
times to abstinence ? ’ Piozsi Letters, 
ii. 166. 

‘ ‘ This,’ he told Boswell, ‘ was no 
intentional fasting, but happened 
just in the course of a literary life.’ 
Boswell’s Hebrides, Oct. 4, 1773. 
See/o.f?, April 17, 1778. 

” In the last year of his life, when 
he knew that his appetite was 
diseased, he wrote to Mrs. Thrale: — 
‘T have now an inclination to luxuiy 
which even your table did not excite; 
for till nmu my talk was more about 


the dishes ihati my thoughts. 1 re¬ 
member you commended me for 
seeming pleased with my dinners 
when you had reduced your table ; 
I am able to tell you with great 
veracity, that I never knew when the 
reduction began, nor should have 
known that it was made, had not 
you told me. I now think and con¬ 
sult to-day what I shall eat to¬ 
morrow. This disease will, I hope, 
be cured! Piozzi Letters, ii. 362. 

” Johnson’s visit to Gordon and 
Maclaurin are just mentioned in 
Boswell’s Hebrides, under Nov. ii, 
1773 - 

The only nobleman with whom 
he dined ‘about the same time ’ was 
Lord Elibank. After dining with 
him, ‘ he supped,’ says Boswell, ‘with 
my wife and myself.’ Ib. 

■ ■■ Madam, 
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Madam, in trying by a wider range, I can more exquisitely 
judgeb' When invited to dine, even with an intimate friend, he 
was not pleased if something better than a plain dinner was 
not prepared for him. I have heard him say on such an oc¬ 
casion, ‘ This was a good dinner enough, to be sure; but it was 
not a dinner to ask a man to.’ On the other hand, he was wont 
to express, with great glee, his satisfaction when he had been 
entertained quite to his mind. One day when we had dined 
with his neighbour and landlord in Bolt-court, Mr. Allen, the 
printer, whose old housekeeper had studied his taste in every 
thing, he pronounced this eulogy; ‘ Sir, we could not have 
had a better dinner had there been a Synod of Cooks'".' 

While we were left by ourselves, after the Dutchman had gone 
to bed. Dr. Johnson talked of that studied behaviour which many 
have recommended and practised. He disapproved of it; and 
said, ' I never considered whether I should be a grave man, 
or a merry man, but just let inclination, for the time, have its 
coursed’ 

He flattered me with some hopes that he would, in the course 
of the following summer, come over to Holland, and accompany 
me in a tour through the Netherlands. 

I teized him with fanciful apprehensions of unhappiness. A 
moth having fluttered round the candle, and burnt itself, he laid 
hold of this little incident to admonish me; saying, with a sly 
look, and in a solemn but quiet tone, ‘ That creature was its own 
tormentor, and I believe its name was BoswELL.’ 


* See ^osi, April 15, 1778. 

° Mrs. Piozzi {Artec, p. 102) says, 
‘Johnson’s own notions about eating 
were nothing less than delicate; a 
leg of pork boiled till it dropped 
from the bone, a veal-pie with 
plums and sugar, or the outside cut 
of a salt buttock of beef were his 
favourite dainties.’ Cradock saw 
Burke at a tavern dinner send John¬ 
son a very small piece of a pie, the 
crust of which was made with bad 
butter. ‘Johnson soon returned his 
plate for more. Burke exclaimed - 
“ I am glad that you are able so ■well 
to relish this pie.” Johnson, not at 


all pleased that what he ate should 
ever be noticed, retorted :—“ There 
is a time of life. Sir, when a man re¬ 
quires the repairs of a table.” ’ Cra- 
dock’s Memoirs, i. 229. A passage 
in Baretti’s Italy, ii. 316, seems 
to show that English eating- in 
general was not delicate. ‘ I once 
heard a Frenchman swear,’ he writes, 
‘that he hated the English, “parce 
qu’ils versent du beurre fondu sur 
leur veau roti.” ’ 

^ ‘ He had an abhorrence of affec¬ 
tation,’ said Mr, Langton. Post, 
1780, in Mr. Langton’s Collection. 


Next 
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Bishop Berkeley's sophistry. 

Next day we got to Harwich to dinner; and my passage 
in the packet-boat to Helvoet.sluys being secured, and my 
baggage put on board, wc dined at our inn by ourselves. I 
happened to say it would be terrible if he should not find a 
speedy opportunity of returning to London, and be confined to 
so dull a place. JOHNSON. ‘ Don’t, Sir, accustom yourself to 
use big words for little matters'. It woujd not be terrible, 
though I were to be detained some time here.’ The practice 
of using words of disproportionate magnitude, is, no doubt, too 
frequent every where; but, I think, most remarkable among the 
French, of which, all who have travelled in France must have 
been struck with innumerable instances. 

We went and looked at the church, and having gone into 
it and walked up to the altar, Johnson, whose piety was constant 
and fervent, sent me to my knees, saying, ‘ Now that you are 
going to leave your native country, recommend yourself to the 
protection of your Creator and RrdeEiMER.’ 

After we came out of the church, we stood talking for some 
time together of Bishop Berkeley’s ingenious sophistry to prove 
the non-existence of matter, and that every thing in the universe 
is merely ideal. I observed, that though we are satisfied his 
doctrine is not true, it is impossible to refute it. I never shall 
forget the alacrity with which Johnson answered, striking his 
foot with mighty force against a large stone, till he rebounded 
from it, ‘ I refute it thus"^'. This was a stout exemplification 
of the first truths of Pere Boiiffier^, or the original principles 
of Reid and of Beattie; without admitting which, we can no more 
argue in metaphysicks, than we can argue in methematicks 
without axioms. To me it is not conceivable how Berkeley can 
be answered by pure reasoning; but I know that the nice and 
difficult task was to have been undertaken by one of the most 
luminous minds of the present age, had not politicks ‘ turned him 

' At college he would not let his might be assured he had no turn for 
companions say prodigious. Post, metaphysical disquisitions.’ Life of 
April 17, 1778. Reid, p. 416. 

“ See post. Sept. 19, 1777, and ^ Claude Buffier, born 1661, died 
17S0 in Mr. Langton’s Collection. 1737. Anlhor of Traitddespremilres 
Dugald Stewart quotes a saying of vh'itis et de la source de nos jtige- 
Turgot:—‘ He who had never inenis. 
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from calm i)hil<)H<ii)hy aside'.' What an admirable display nf 
subtilty, unilal with brilliance, ini^dil hi.s cniilfiuliiip^ with 
.berkelcy have afforckxl ii.s®! linvv must wo, when we relleel 
on the loss of such an intellectual feast, ivj^rcit that he shoukl 
be characterised as the man, 

‘Who born for the universe narrow'll iiis mind. 

And to imrly gave up what was meant for mankind'?’ 

My revtM-ed friend walketl down with me to the betich, where 
we embraced and parted with tendernc.ss, and engaged to corre¬ 
spond by letters. I .saiil, ‘ I hope, Sir, you will not forget me in 
my ab.scnco.’ Johnson, ‘Na}’', Sir, it is more likely you .should 
forget me, than that I shoukl forget you.’ As the vessel put out 
to .sea, I ke[)L 1113' lyes upon him lor ;i considerable time, while 
he remained rolling his majestick frame in his leaial maimer: 
and at hast I perceiveil him walk back into the town, and he 
disappeared'. 


' ‘ Not when a gilt lailVet's rellcrusl 
[a'idii 

'I'tirns you from .Hounil [ihilo- 
.sopliy asiili!.’ 

I'oiic';,- Siitinv, ii. 5. 

“ Mackintosh [/■i/r, i. 71) said that 
‘ litirke's treatise on tlie SuMimr nmt 
lU'auli/itl is ratlier a [iroof that his 
mind was not formed fia' iniie philo¬ 
sophy I and if we nitty lielieve Hos- 
well that it was once the iiueiuiim of 
Mr, liurke to liavc written ngtiinst 
lieiiteley, wc may be assured thtit 
Ik: would not litivc been successful 
in aii.swcriiig- that great s[mctilator; 
nr, to speak more correctly, th.at he 
could not have discove.red the true 
nature of the (|ni'siions in dispute, 
and thus Iitive iilforiled tlie. only 
iinswer consistent witli the limits of 
the, luiiuiin faculties.’ 

■' (ioldsmitli's Retaluttion. 

‘ I liavc: the following tiutograjili 
letter written liyjohnsnn tn Dr. Tay¬ 
lor tlireo week.s after Ho.swcll’s de¬ 
parture. 

‘Dkar .Sir, 

‘ Having witli snine impatience 


reikoniMl upon heaiiiig from yon 
these Iwo last posts, and lieen ilis- 
appointed, I i iiii form to myself no 
reason for tlu’ omission Init yonr 
(leruirhiition of mind, or disorder of 
iiody arising fioin it, mid iherefore 1 
oiiee more advise removal from ,'\sli- 
luiinne as tlie proper remedy hoth 
for the eanse and tlie effeei. 

‘You perhaps ask, whilher should 
1 go? any whiilier where your ease is 
not known, aiul where your preseme 
will cause nciiher looks tuir wliispent. 
Where you are the necessary sub¬ 
ject of coinrntm ttdk, you will not 
safely he at rest, 

‘If you cannot conveniently write 
to me ymtr.self let somebody write, for 
you to 

‘ Dear .Sir, 

' Your most afleelion.ue, 
‘ Sam. Jiiiin.siin. 

' August 25, 176,3. 

‘To the Rever'end Dr. Taylor 

ill Asiihiiiirne, 

I terhyshiie.' 

Kivc ntlier letiers on ihe s.nne 
subject arc given in A’e/ev ,md 

rtrcilit 
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Utrecht seeming at first very dull to me, after the animated 
scenes of London, my spirits were grievously affected; and I 
wrote to Johnson a plaintive and desponding letter, to which he 
paid no regard. Afterwards, when I had acquired a firmer tone 
of mind, I wrote him a second letter, expressing much anxiety 
to hear from him. At length I received the following epistle, 
which was of important service to me, and, I trust, will be so to 
many others. 

‘iV Mr. Mr. Boswell, a la Cour de l’Empereur, Utrecht. 

‘Dear Sir, 

‘You are not to think yourself forgotten, or criminally neglected, 
that you have had yet no letter from me. I love to see my friends, to 
hear from them, to talk to them, and to talk of them; but it is not 
without a considerable effort of resolution that I prevail upon myself to 
write. I would not, however, gratify my own indolence by the omission 
of any important duty, or any office of real kindness. 

‘ To tell you that I am or am not well, that I have or have not been 
in the country, that I drank your health in the room in which we sat 
)ast together, and that your acquaintance continue to speak of you with 
their former kindness, topicks with which those letters are commonly 
filled which are written only for the sake of writing, I seldom shall think 
worth communicating; but if I can have it in my power to calm any 
harassing disc|uict, to c.xcite any virtuous desire, to rectify any important 
opinion, or fortify any generous resolution, you need not doubt but I 
shall at least wish to prefer the pleasure of gratifying a friend much less 
esteemed than yourself, before the gloomy calm of idle vacancy. Whether 
I shall easily arrive at an exact punctuality of correspondence, I cannot 
tell. I shall, at present, expect that you will receive this in return for two 
which I have had from you, . The first, indeed, gave me an account so 
hopeless of the state of your mind, that it hardly admitted or deserved 

Queries^ 6th S. v. pp. 324, 342, 382. son wrote to him:—‘You seem to 
Taylor and his wife ‘ never lived very be so well pleased to be where 

well together’ (p. 325), and at last you are, that I shall not now 

she left him. On May 23 nd of the press your removal ; but do not 

next year Johnson congratulated believe that every one who rails 
Taylor ‘upon the happy end of so at your wife wishes well to you. 

vexatious an affair, the happyest [sic] A small country town is not the 

that could be next to reformation place in which one would chuse to 
and reconcilement’(p. 3S3). Taylor quarrel with a wife; every human 
did not follow the advice to leave being in such places is a spy.’ Ib. p. 
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an answer; by the second I was imiclt lietter iileased : and llie pleasure 
will still Ik; increased hy such a narrative of the jirof're.ss of your studies, 
as may evince the continuance of an etpial and rational application of 
your mind to some useful eiujtiiry. 

‘ Von will, perhaps, wish to ask, what study I would recommend. I 
shall not speak of theology, because it ou|tht not tti be considered as 
ji ([tiestion whether yt)u .shall endeavour to know the will of (Ion. 

‘ I shall, therefore, consider only siicdi studies as we are at liberty to 
purstie or to neglect; and of these I know not how you will make 
a better choice, than by studying the civil l.aw, as your father advise.s, and 
the ancient languages, as you had determined for yourself; at lea.st 
resolve, while you remain in any settled residence, to spend a certain 
number of hours every day amongst your hooks. 'I'he dissipation of 
thought, of which you com])lain, is nothing more th;in the vacillation 
of a mind stispendcd between different motives, anil changing its direc¬ 
tion as any motive gains or loses strength. If you can hut kindle in 
your mind any strong desire, if ynti can hut kccji predominant any wish 
for some particular excellence or attainment, the gusts of iniiigination 
will break away, without any effect upon yotir eondttcl, atul commonly 
without any traces left upon the memory. 

‘ 'I’here Ituk.s, perhaps, in every htnntin hciirt a desire of distinction, 
which inclines every man first to hoim, and then to believe, that Nittttre 
has given him .something peculiar to himself. 'I'his vanity make.s onu 
mind nurse aversion, and another actuate desires, till they rise by art 
much above their original .state of power; and as alTectation, in lime, 
improves to habit, they at lust tyrannise over him who at first encou¬ 
raged them only for show. Every desire is a viper in the bosom, who, 
while he was chill, was harmless ; hiil when warmth gave him slrengtli, 
exerted it in poison. You know a gentleman, wlio, when first he set 
his foot in the gay world, as he prepared himself to whirl in the vortex 
of ])leasurc, imagined a total indifference and universal negligence to be 
the most agreeable concomitants of youtlv, and the strongest indication 
of an airy Lemper and a rpiick apfirehension. Vacant to every object, 
and scnsilile of every im|)ul,se, he thought that all airpearance of dili¬ 
gence would deduct .something from the reimlalion of genius ; and 
hoired that he should apjiear to attain, amidst ail the ease of careless¬ 
ness, and all the limudl of diversion, that knowledge and those acemn- 
])lishmentH which mortals of the cominun fabrick obtain only by mule 
ahslraclkm and solitary drudgery. He tried this sdieine of life awhile, 
was made weary of it hy his sense and his virtue; he then wished to 
return to his studies; and finding long habits of idlene.ss and [ileasurc 
harder to Ire cured than he e.\pected, still willing to retain his claim to 
some extraordinary prerogatives, resolved the common conse(|uences of 

irregularity 
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vrogiilarity into an unaUcvalik ckcrcu of destiny, and condndcd that 
Nature had originally formed liiin incajialilo of rational employment. 

‘ l.et all .such fancie.s, illusive and destrur.tive, he banished hence- 
forward from your thoughts for ever. Resolve, and keep your rcsolu- 
don ; e.hoose, and inusue your ehoiee. If you .s\icnd this day in study, 
you will find yourself still more able to study to-morrow; not that yon 
:>re to e.xpeet that you sliall at once obtain a complete victory. 
Depravity is not very easily overc.ome. Re.solution will sometimes 
relax, and diligent'C will sometimes l)e interrupted; but let no acci¬ 
dental sur[)rise or deviation, wlietlier short or long, di.sposc you to 
despondency. (Consider these failings as inciilent to all mankind. 
Begin again w'bcre you left off, ami endeavour to avoid the seducements 
that [U'evaited over ytui before. 

‘’I'bis, my dear Boswell, is advice which, jterhap.s, has been often 
given )'ou, and given you wilboul effect. But this advice, if you will 
not lake from others, you must take from your own reflections, if you 
[uirpose to do llu; duties of tlie station to which tite bounty of Pro¬ 
vidence. has called you. 

‘ I .el me have a long letter from you as .soon as you can. I hope you 
continue your journal, and enrich it witli many observations upon the 
country in wliicli you re.side. It wilt be a favour if you can get me any 
books in the l'’i’i.sick language, and can em[uire how the poor are main- 
liiineil in the Seven I'rovinces. 1 am, dear Sir, 

‘ Your most affectionale .servant, 

‘ Sam. Joiinhon.’ 

‘London, Dee. 8, 1763.’ 

I uin .sorry to olwervt?, that neither in rny own ininiitcs, nor in 
my letters to Joltn.soii, which have been pre.served by him, can I 
find any'’ informtilion how tlic: poor .ire maintained in llic Seven 
Province.^. Put I .slitdl e.xlraet froiu one of my letters what 
I learnt concerning; the oilier .siiliject of his curio.sity. ^ 

* I have made all possible emiuiry with respect to the Frisick 
language, and find that it lias been less cultivated than any other of 
tlu: northern dialects; a certain proof of which is their deficiency of 
hooks. Of llie old Prisick there are no remains, except some ancient 
laws iirescrved liy Sdtolanus in Itis Ikschrytnuge van die J/eerfykheid 
van Ii'rksland; and his JUstoria Frisica. I have not yet been able 
to find lliese hook.s. Professor Trotz, wlio formerly was of the Uni¬ 
versity of Vranyken in l’'ricslan(l, and is at present prcp.aring an edition 
of all tlie Prisick laws, gave me this inforinalion. Of tlie modern 
Prisifk, or what is spukeii by the luior.s at this day, I have ])roeured 

u specimen. 
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a spucimL'ii, It is (ristert /a/'ix's R\'»ie/t'rit\ whicli is llu' diily Imok 
tluU they liave. It is auia/ing, that ihoy liavc! iki traiislaticm nf tlu: 
l)il)lc, no trcaii.sfs of tievolion, nor uven any of llu; iiallacls and story- 
liooks which iire so agivcahlt' to country people. Von sliall have 
Ja/'ix hy the first convenient op[)ortiinity. I doulit not to pick up 
Sfhotaiws, Mynheer 'I’roU lias pruniised me his assistance.’ 

1764: .-I'TAT, —luirly in 1764 John.son [laid a vi.sil to the 
Lanp[ton family, at their sotit of Langtoii, in Lincolnshire, where 
he pas.sccl some time, much to his satisfiiclion'. 11 is friend 
Bonnet Langton, it will not be doubled, did every thinp; in 
hi.s power to make the place iif'rceal.ile to so illu.strious a p;iu;st ; 
and the elder Mr. LanffUm and his lady, beint^ fully capable 
of undcrstandini' his v'.alue, were not Wi’inlinf.' in titlcnlion. lie, 
however, told me, that okl Mr. T.anpton, Ihoiiph ii man of cam- 
sidertdile letirninp;, had .so little tdlowance, to make for his oee:i- 
sional 'l:ixity''of tiilk^,’that because in the course of discussion 
he .sometimes mentioned what mi^tht be sidd in favour of the 
lieculiar tenets of the. Romish church, he went to his p;riiv« 
believiiift; him to lie of that communion '. 

John.son, durinp; hi.s stay at fam^fton, had the advantfip;e of 
a j^ood libraiy, and .saw several (Gentlemen of the nei^hbourhooil. 
I have obtained from Mr. LanffR»i flit-' following; particulars of 
this period. 

lie was now fully convinced that he could not htive been 
satisfied with a country living''; for, talkiriff of a resiiectable 
clergyman in Lincolnshire, he observed, ' This man, Sir, filks up 
the duties of his life well. I approve of him, but could not 
imitate him.’ 

' According to Mrs. Piozzi {Anec. 
p. 210) In; was accmnpmiiecl by liis 
lilack .servant Kraiik. ‘ I nuist have 
you know, ladies,’said lie,‘that Frank 
lias carried the empire of ('iiiiid 
further than most men. Wlien I 
was in Lincolnshire so many years 
atfo lie attended me thither; and 
when wc returned home toKether, I 
found tliat a female haymaker had 
followed him to London for love.’ 

If this story is generally true, it 
bears the mark of Mrs. Piozzi’s lusual 


inaecuracy. The visit was paid early 
in the year, and was over in February; 
what haymakers were there at thul 
se.ason ? 

lioswell by hi.s ([uolation marks 
refers, [ think, to Ids Oi'i. 

2 «l, 1773, where Johnson says; ■ 
‘Noliody, at times, Udks more laxly 
than I do.’ Sec: also /iw/, ii. yj. 

‘ Sec /o-v/, April 2(1, 177(1, f'"" "Id 
Mr. l.anKion’s slowiies:. of imdei • 
sttvndiuK. 

See rmh\ i. 320. 
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To a lady who endeavoured to vindicate herself from blame 
for neglecting social attention to worthy neighbours, by saying, 

‘ I would go to them if it would do them any good,’ he said, 

‘ What good. Madam, do you expect to have in your power 
to do them ? It is shewing them respect, and that is doing 
them good.’ 

So socially accommodating was he, that once when Mr. Lang- 
ton and he were driving together in a coach, and Mr. Langton 
complained of being sick, he insisted that they should go out 
and sit on the back of it in the open air, which they did. And 
being sensible how strange the appearance must be, observed, 
that a countryman whom they saw in a field, would probably be 
thinking, ‘If these two madmen should come down, what would 
become of mc‘ ?’ 

Soon after his return to London, which was in February, was 
founded that Club which existed long \yithout a name, but 
at Mr. Garrick’s funeral became distingui.shcd by the title of 
Thu Literary Club’. Sir Joshua Reynolds had the merit of 
being the first proposer of it^, to which Johmson acceded, and the 
original members were. Sir Jo.shua Reynolds, Dr. Johnson, Mr. 
Edmund llurkc, Dr. Nugenf*, Mr. Bcauclerk, Mr. Langton, Dr. 


‘ Mr. Best {Memorials, p. 65) 
thus write.s of a visit to Langton ;— 
‘We walked to the top of a very 
steep hill behind the house. Mr. 
Langton said, “Poor dear Hr. John¬ 
son, when he came to this spot, 
turned hack to look down the hill, 
and said ho was detonninod to trdre 
a roll down. When wc understood 
what he meant to do, wo endoavourod 
to dissuade him; but he was re¬ 
solute, saying, he had not had a roll 
for a long time ; and taking out of 
his lesser pockets whatever might be 
in them, and laying himself parallel 
with the edge of the hill, he actually 
descended, turning himself over and 
over till he came to the bottom.” 
This story was told with such gravity, 
and with an air of such affectionate 
rcmcmljrance of a deimrtcd friend, 
that it was imirossiblc to suppose this 
extraordinary freak an invention of 


Mr. Langton.’ It must have been in 
the winter that he had this roll. 

“ Boswell himself so calls it in a 
letter to Temple written three or 
four months after (lanick’s death. 
Letters of Bosivcll, p. 243. .See also 
Boswell’s ILehrides, Aug. 25, 1773. 

•' Malone says ‘ Reynolds was 
the original founder of our Literary 
Club about the year 1762, the first 
thought of which he started to Dr. 
J ohnson at his own fireside.’ Prior's 
Malone, p. 434. Mrs. Piozzi {Anec. 
p. 132) says :—‘Johnson called Rey¬ 
nolds their Romulus, or said some¬ 
body else of the comjrany called him 
so, which was more likely.’ Accord¬ 
ing to Hawkins {Life, p. 425) the 
Club was founded in the winter of 
1763, i.c. 1763-4- 

•' Dr. Nugent, a physician, was 
Burke’s father-in-law. Macaulay 
{fLssays, i. 407) says -.—‘As wc close 
Goldsmith, 
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The Literary Club. 

(jolcKsinith, Mr. Cli.’imicr', and Sir Jnhn Ifawkin.s". 'riu-)' iiitit 
at the Turk’s Head, in Gcrrnrcl-street, Solui, one eveniii}.;; in 
every week, at seven, and ^(enurally contiiuied their conversation 
till a pretty late hour-’*. This club has been [.gradually increased 


ttoswell’a bonk, the diili-room is 
bcftire us, and llu; table on whieb 
stands the omelet for Nugent, aiul 
the lemons for Johnson.* It w.-ts 
from Mrs. I’iozzi tbiit Maraiilny le.irnt 
of the omelet. Nugent was a Roman 
Catholic, and it was on Kridny that 
the Club before Icmn cantc to meet. 
We may assume that he would nut 
on that day oat moat. ‘ I fan«w>’ 
Mrs. [*io/,zi writes {A>wc. ji. 122), 
‘Dr. Nuttciu ordered an omelet some¬ 
times on a Friday or .Saturday ninht; 
for I remember Mr. Johnson felt 
very iiainful sensations at the. si}.!lit 
of that dish soon ,after his death, and 
eried ; “Ah my ])oor dear frientl 1 
I ahiill n<!ver eat omtdet with ///re 
iUfain!" tiuite in an agony.’ Dr. 
Nugent, in the imaginary college at 
St. Andrews, was to be the professor 
of physic, iloswell’s Jh-hriita, Aug. 
25 . ' 773 ' 

' Mr. Andrew ChamitT was of 
Ilugitcnot descent, and htid been a 
stock-broker, fie was n man of 
liberal education. ‘ lie act[uired such 
n fortune as enabled him, though 
young, to quit business, and becotne, 
what indeed he seemed by nature 
intended for, a gentleman.’ Haw¬ 
kins's/(.///wo;/, p. 423. In 1764 ho 
wfis .Secreliiry in llie War OITice. 
In 177s lit! was appointed Under 
►Sccretai'y of .State. Forster's liolti- 
smitht i. 31a. He was to be the 
professor of coinmercial politics in 
the imaginary college. Johnson 
passed one of his birili-days at lii.s 
house I Jiosi, under Sept, y, 1779, 
note. 

“ ‘It was Johnson’s inlcniiiat,’ 
writes Hawkins {/.(fr, p. 423), ‘ lliai 
their numlicr should not exceed nine.’ 
Nine was tlie number of the Ivy 


Lane Cluli (trti/f, p. Iijo)- Jolmstui, I 
aui>po.sc, lotikcil upon nine as the 
most dubtiblf number. ‘It was iu’ 
tentled,' says Ur. Percy, ‘that if only 
twt) of ilifsi' cliaiu'cd to meet for the 
evening, tliey should be able to enter¬ 
tain ciidt other.’ (inldsmilh's Mix.\ 
Works. 1 . 70. Hawkins adds that 
‘Mr. Dyer (/rw/, 1780 in Mr. Liing- 
ttm'.s Cfldcftion), a memher of tlie 
Ivy Lane Cluh, who for some years 
iiad i.een ahroad, made Ids a[>peat'- 
;im i‘ among us, atul wiis cordially 
receivcil,' .'\ccordiag to Dr. I'cny, 
by lyf.a not oidy had Ilawkim. foi' 
mally withilritwn, hiu Meaio letk had 
forsaken the cluh for more fashion- 
able ones, ‘Upon this the fhtl) 
ngreed to incrcitse ilieir mimhcr to 
twelve! every new ntemher wits to 
be elected by hidlot, nnd one black 
hidl Wits siiHicicnl for exclusion. .Mr. 
Iteauclcrk tlien desired to he restored 
to the Society, tmd the following new 
memliers were introdiu'etl on .Mon¬ 
day, Feb. 15, 1768 i .Sir R. Uluimliers, 
Dr. Percy nnd Mr. Colinan.' tlold- 
smith’s Afisc. Works, i. 73. In the 
list in Crtiker's HoswoH, ed. 1844, 
ii. 336, the election of Percy and 
Chambers is placed in 1765. 

■’ Hoswell wrote on April 4,17751 ■- 
‘ I dine, Friday, at the Turk's Head, 
(ierranl-atreet, with our Cluti, Sir 
Jiislma Reynolds, etc,, who now dine 
onc'c a month, and siqi every Frid.iy.’ 
Letters of Hoswetf, [i. t86. In 1700, 
Monday wiia tlu; night of ine<-tiog. 
J'ost, May lo, 1766. In Dec. 1772 
the night was chtmged to Fiithiy. 
UoldHmiili'.s y)//.iY.'. Il’orks, i. 72. Haw¬ 
kins says {/.i/e, pji. .124, 5); 'We 
seldom got together till nine ; jtrepiu - 
iitg supper took n|i (ill ten ; and by 
the time tlint the tiible wiis denied, 

to 
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o its present number, thirty-fiveb After about ten years, in- 
tead of supping weekly, it was resolved to dine together once a 
ortnight during the meeting of Parliament. Their original 
avern having been converted into a private house, they moved 
irst to Prince’s in Sackville-street, then to Le Telier’s in Dover- 
treet, and now meet at Parsloe’s, St. Jame-s’s-street”. Between 
he time of its formation, and the time at which this work 
5 passing through the press, (June 1792,)^ the following persons, 
low dead, were members of it: Mr. Dunning, (afterwards Lord 
Ashburton,) Mr. Samuel Dyer, Mr. Garrick, Dr. Shipley Bishop 
if St. Asaph, Mr. Vesey, Mr. Thomas Warton and Dr. Adam 
Smith. The present members are,—Mr. Burke, Mr. Langton, 
^ord Charlemont, Sir Robert Chambers, Dr. Percy Bishop of 
Dromore, Dr. Barnard Bishop of Killaloe, Dr. Marlay Bishop of 
llonfert, Mr. Fox, Dr. George Fordyce, Sir William Scott, Sir 
oseph Banks, Sir Charles Bunbury, Mr. Windham of Norfolk, 
rlr. Sheridan, Mr. Gibbon, Sir William Jones, Mr. Colman, Mr. 
Steevens, Dr. Burney, Dr. Joseph Warton, Mr. Malone, Lord 
Dssory, Lord Spencer, Lord Lucan, Lord Palmerston, Lord 
Lliot, Lord Macartney, Mr. Richard Burke junior, Sir William 
damilton. Dr. Warren, Mr. Courtenay, Dr. Hinchcliffe Bishop of 
’eterborough, the Duke of Leeds, Dr. Douglas Bi.shop of Salis- 
airy, and the writer of this account. 

Sir John Hawkins'* represents himself as a 'seceder' ixovn this 
ociety, and assigns as the reason of his ‘ zvitkdraivmg’ himself 
rom it, that its late hours were inconsistent with his domestick 
rrangements. In this he is not accurate ; for the fact was, that 

: was near eleven. Our evening °‘After 1783 it removed to Prince’s, 

oast was the motto of Padre Paolo, in Sackville-street, and on his house 
Zsto perpetuat Esto perpetua was being soon afterwards shut up, it 
ot Padre Paolo’s motto, but his removed to BaxtePs, which sub- 
ying prayer. ‘As his end evidently sequentlybecameThomas’s,inDover- 
pproached, the brethren of the con- street. In January 1792 it removed 
ent came to pronounce the last to Parsloe’s, in St. James’s-street; 
■rayers, with which he could only and on February 26, 1799, die 
lin in his thoughts, being able to Thatched-house in the same street.’ 
ironoiince no more than these words, ForstePs Goldsmith, i. 311. 

Esto petpetuat mayst thou last for ^ The second edition is here spoken 
ver ; whicli was understood to be of. MALONE. 

. prayer for the prosperity of his '' Life of Johnson, p. 425. Bos- 
ountry.’ Johnson’s Works, vi. 269. WELL. 

' See post, March 14, 1777. 
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ha one cvcninj,f ;Ul:ickatl Mr. lUirka, in so nule a inaimiT, that all 
the company laslifiacl Iheir tli-sploasuri'; aiul at tlmir noKl moal" 
injf his rtx'uplioii was .such, that he never came apain'. 

He is ctiually inaccurate, with respect to Mr. (iarriek, of whom 
he says, ‘he trusted that the k;asl intimation of a desire to come 
amon^r u.s, would procure him a ready admission ; but in this he 
was mistaken. John.son consulted me upon it ; and when I 
could find no objection to receivii^f him, exclaimed. "He will 
disturb u.s by his bufifoonery and afteiavaixls .so managed 
matters that he was never formally propo.setl, and, by conse¬ 
quence, never admitteiH.’ 

In justice l)oth to Mr. Garrick and Dr. Johnson, I think it 
nece.ssary to rectify this mis-statement, The truth is, that not 
very lonq after the in.stilulion of our club, .Sir Joshua Reynolds 
w;is sp('akiii}f of it to Garrick. ‘ I like- it much, (.said lu',J I 
think 1 shall be of you.' When Sir Joshua mentioned this to 
Dr. John.son, he was much displeased with the actor’.s conceit, 
'//c 7 / k of us, (.said John.son) liow does he know we will /■tvw// 
him? The first Duke in h'.np:land luis no riqht to hold such 
Itmquage. I [owever, when Garrick wtts regularly propo.sed some 
time aftcrward.s, Jolinson, though lie had taken a momentary 
offence at his arrogance, warmly and kindly .suiijairled him, and 


* I-'roin Sir Joshua Keynolds, 
JiosWKi.l,. 'riui Knighi Iiavintj ro- 
fuaecl to pay his portion of tlie 
rockoaing for aupiier, because lie 
usually cat no supper at home, John¬ 
son observed, 'Sir John, Sir, is a 
very unchtbabh man.’ Burnisv. 
Hawkins {Life, p. 231) says that 
‘Mr. Dyer had conlrartcd a fatal 
intimacy with some persons of 
desperate forltme.s, who were dealer.s 
in India stock, iit a time when the 
affiiir.s of the company were in ;i 
state of lluctiuition.’ Midoite, com¬ 
menting on this pa.s.sage, .s.-iys that 
‘under these words Mr. Burke is 
darkly nlluded to, together with hi.s 
cousin.’ He adds tlmi the chanic- 
ter given of Dyer hy Hawkin.s ‘i.s 
discoloured hy the inaliguanl preju¬ 
dices of that .shallow writer, who, 


having t|uanellf<l with Mr. Burke, 
carried his enmity even to Mr. 
Biirke’.s friends.’ 1 'riot's t]Ltlon<\ 
p. 4 Kg See also ante, p. Haw- 
kins {Lfc, p. g2o) said of (lohl- 
smith As he wrote for the hook- 
sellers, we at the Club looked on him 
as a mere literary drudge, equal to 
the task of compiling and translat¬ 
ing, but little capable of original, 
find .still lc.ss of poetical composition.’ 

“ Life, of fohmon, p. .125. Bus. 
WKI.I.. Hfiwkin.s is ‘e<|ii;illy iiiac 
ciinite' in saying' tlml Jolmson was 
.so coiiKiant at our meeting.', as nf\i'r 
to alisent himself.’ (/A p. 

See/w/, Johnson’s letter to I.aiigton 
of Mfirch <), lyf.fi, where he says ; 
‘Dyer is constant at llie t'liili ; I law- 
kins is remi.ss; I .nm not over dili¬ 
gent.’ 

he 
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he was accordingl}^ elected, was a most agreeable member, and 
continued to attend our meetings to the time of his death. 

Mrs. Piozzi' has also given a similar misrepresentation of 
Johnson’s treatment of Garrick in this particular, as if he had 
used these contemptuous expressions : ‘ If Garrick does apply, 
I’ll black-ball him. Surely, one ought to sit in a society like 
ours, 

‘Unelbow’d by a gamester, pimp, or player”.’ 


I am happy to be enabled by such unquestionable authority as 
that of Sir Joshua Reynolds, as well as from my own knowledge, 
to vindicate at once the heart of Johnson and the social merit of 
Garrick^. 

In this year, except what he may have done in revising Shak- 
speare, we do not find that he laboured much in literature. Pie 
wrote a review of Grainger’s Sugar Cane, a Poem, in the London 
Chronicle. He told me, that Dr. Percy wrote the greatest part 
of this review ; but, I imagine, he did not recollect it distinctly, 
for it appears to be mostly, if not altogether, his ownh Pie also 


' Letters to andfrom Dr. Johnson. 
Vol. ii. p. 278 [ 387 ]. I30SWEI.I.. 
The passage i.s as follows :—‘ “ If 
he does apply,” says our Doctor to 
Mr. Tluale, “I’ll black-ball him.” 
“Who, Sir ? Mr. Garrick, your friend, 
your companion,—lilack-ball him I ” 

“ Why, Sir, I love my little David 
dearly, better than all or any of his 
flatterers do, but surely one ought, 
&c.” ’ 

“ Pope’s Moral Essays, iii. 243. 

^ Malone says that it was from 
him that Boswell had his account 
of Garrick’s election, and that he 
had it from Kcynolds. He adds that 
‘ Johnson warmly supported Garrick, 
being in reality a very tender affec¬ 
tionate man. He w.'is merely oflend- 
ed at the aeptor’s conceit.’ He con¬ 
tinues :—‘On the former part of this 
story it probalfly was tltat Hawkins 
grounded his account that Garrick 
never was of the Club, .and that 
Johnson said he never ought to be 
of it. And thus it is that this stupid 
biographer, and the more flippant 
VOL. I. 1 


and malicious Mrs. Piozzi have mis- 
colourcd and misrepresented almost 
every anecdote that they have pre¬ 
tended to tell of Dr. Johnson.’ 
Prior’s Malone, p. 392. Whatever 
was the slight cast upon Garrick, he 
was nevertheless the sixth new mem¬ 
ber elected. Four, as I have shown, 
were added by 1768. The next 
elections were in 1773 (Crokcr’s 
Jiosioc/I, ed. 1844, ii. 326)1 when five 
were added, of whom Garrick was 
the second, and Boswell the fifth. 
In 1774 five more were elected, 
among whom were Fox and Giltbon. 
Hannah More {Memoirs, i. 249) says 
that ‘upon Garrick’s death, when 
numberless applications were made 
to succeed him [in the Club], Johnson 
was deaf to them all. He said, “ No, 
there never could be found any suc¬ 
cessor worthy of such a man ; ” and 
he insisted upon it there should be a 
year’s widowhood in the club, before 
they thought of a new election.’ 

'• Grainger wrote to Percy on 
April C, 1764 ‘ Sam. Johnson says 

i wrote 
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wrolc in 'J'hi' Critical Kcvieiv, iin acciamlf nf G(ild.sii\ilh'.s ox- 
ccllcnl. pticni, The Traveller', 

The case aiul iiulepeiulence to whicli he had at last attaiiu'd 
by rt)yal muninoeiitx', increased Ids natural iiulnleiiee. In his 
Meditatious he thus accuses himself: • 

‘(loon huiiiAV, April 20, 17(1.1. I have made no refonnatiim ; 1 
have lived totally useless, more sensual in tlmughl, ami moie addicted 
to wine autl meat".’ 

And next morninpf he thus feelin^dy complains :. 

‘My itulolcaiee, since my last reception of the sacramenl, luis sunk 
into grosser slu('gislmess, and my dissipation spread into wilder negli 
gence. My thoughts have hei'ii clouded with sensuality ; and, escept 
that from tlie heginning of this year 1 have, in some measure, furhorne 
e.vcess of strong drink, my .appetites have predoniimilcd <iver my rtrason. 
A kind tif strange ohlivion has overspreail me, so that 1 know not what 
has hecome (jf the last ye.ir; and juTccivi' that iiiiidenls and intelli¬ 
gence pass over me, without leaving any imptes.sion.’ 

lie then solemnly .say.s, 

‘This is not the life to which heaven is jiromised'j’ 
and he earnestly resolves an ameiidnient, 


he will review it in The Vrilhtil,' 
In August, 1765, he wrnie: ‘I am 
perfectly salislied with the rcccptioit 
the Suj'ar Qi/ic has met wkli, anti 
nm greatly ohliged to you and Mr. 
Johnson for the generous care you 
took of it in my absence.’ Prior's 
Goldsmith, i. 238. Mo was absent 
in the West Indies. He died on 
Dec. 16, 1766. Ib, p. 241. The 
review of the Sugar Cane in the 
Criiiatl Kndnti (p. 270) is certainly 
by Jolmson. Tht! following pass.-ige 
is curious; ‘Tlic last hook begins 
with a striking invocation to tin; 
genius of Africa, ;mtl goes on to give 
proper insiruclions for the Iniying and 
choice of negroes. ... The j>oei talks 
of this ungenerous commerce with¬ 
out llie least appearance of detes¬ 
tation ; l)at i>mceeds to direct ilu-se 
jturclifisers of their felltiw-creatures 
with the same indifTercnce that a 
groom would give insirnciionH for 


choosing a horse, 

‘ Clear roll dteir ample eye j their 
tongue he red j 

llroad swell ilteir chest; their 
slioiilclers wide expaad j 
Not prominent their liclly; dean 
and strong 

Their thiglis and legs in just pro¬ 
portion rise.’ 

See also post, March at, 1776, 

' Johnson thus ends his brief re¬ 
view;—•’ Such is the poem on which 
we now congratulate the public, 
as on a production to wliich, since, 
tin: de:uh tif Pope, it will not lie e;i‘iy 
to /inti (uiylliitig ci|ual.’ Crtthnl 
A'cTino, p. 4(12. 

” J'r. and Mat. ji, 50. Iloswi'.i.i,. 
Mo lulcts ; 

‘ I liope. 

To put iny rooms in order. 
Disorder I have fouiul one grc;it 
cause, of idleness.’ 

■' lb. |i. SI. llo.swKl.l.. 


It 
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Aetat. BB.] A scvd'c attack of hypochondria. 

It wiiH his custom to observe certain days with a pious 
abstraction ; viz. New-year’s-day, the day of his wife’s death, 
Good h'rklay, ICaster-day, and his own birth-day. He this year 
■iays' :—' I have now spent fifty-five years in resolviufj; having, 
from the earliest time almost that I can remember, been forming 
ichemes of a better life. I have done nothing. The need of 
.loing, therefore, is pressing, since the time of doing is short. 
D Gt)l), grant me to resolve aright, and to keep my resolutions, 
brjK.sus Chkist’s sake. Amen'-'.’ 

Such a tenderness of conscience, such a fervent desire of im¬ 
provement, will rarely be found. It is, surely, not decent in 
;hose who are hardened in iiulifference to spiritual improvement, 
:o treat this iiious anxiety of John.son with contempt. 

About this lime he was afflicted with a very severe return of 
;he hypoebondriack disorder, which was ever lurking about him. 
de was so ill, as, notwithstanding his remarkable love of com¬ 
pany, to be imtirely averse to society, the most fatal symptom of 
hat malady. Dr. Adams told me, that as an old friend he wa.s 
tdinitled to visit him, and that ho found him in a deplorable 
hale, sighing, groaning, talking to himself, and restle.ssly walking 
roin room to room. He then used this emphatical e.xprcssion of 
he misery which he felt: ‘ I woukl con.scnt to have a limb 
unputaled to recover my spirits-'.’ 

Talking to himself was, indeed, one of his singularities ever 
ince I knew him. I was certain that he was frequently uttering 
pious ejacuhilions; for fragments of the Lord’s I'rayer have been 
li.stincLly overheardb His friend Mr. Thomas Davie.s, of whom 
duirchill s-ays. 


' Ii was on Ilia liirlh day that lip 
aid this. He wroU; nu the same 

iay I-.‘ 1 have ciullivcti many frieiuls. 

have feU many .suri-mv.s. I Iiavu 
lack few iiniinivenu'iUH.’ 

“ Priiym amt iMcditatiflns, p. jH. 
lOHWici.i.. In his Vision of Th(o- 
'oniH'ori'x, is. I7<i) he clesi-i'ilies the 
tale (if niiiul whit-li he has rei-erded 
1 his Moitiia/ions ‘'rhere were 
ther.s whtise (-riine it was rather Ui 
egleci Keason than to disoliey her ; 
nd who retreated from the heat and 


Uiimilt of the way, not to the bowers 
of (atempcnincc, hut to the maze of 
liulolcncc. They had this peculi¬ 
arity in their condition, that they 
were always in sight of the road of 
Itcason, always wishing for her 
Iircscnec, and always resolving to 
return lo-niorrow.’ 

•’ .See Appendix F. 

^ It used to 1)0 imagined at Mr. 
Tlirale’s, wlicn Jolinson retired to a 
window or corner of tlic room, by 
perceiving his lips in motion, and 

‘ That 


1 1 a 






4^4 


yohnson's parlktda,rilia. ( a.d. 1704. 

‘Tluit Davius halli a very [ii'clty wilu',’ 

when Dr. John.son muttered ‘lead us not into tcmiitalion,' u.sed 
with wa^f^ish and jfallaiit humour to wliisptn' Mrs. Davies, ‘ You, 
my dear, are the cau.se of this,’ 

lie had another particularity, of which none of his friends 
ever ventured to ask an explanation'-’. It appeared to me some 
.superstitious habit, which he had contracted early, aiul from 
which he had never called U[)on liis reason to disentantfle him. 
This was his anxious care to p;o out or in at a tloor or pass-age. 
by a certain number of steiis from a certain point, or at least so 
as that cither his right or his left foot, (I am not certain which,) 
should constantly make the first acLiud movement when he canre 
close to the door nr passage. 'I’hus I conjecture.; for I have, 
ui)on innumerable occasions, observed him suddenly sto[), and 
then seem to count his ste[)S with a deep earnestness ; and when 

Ivciu'iaK a murmur wiilioul luiilililf. siimc passiaHt' Iw tlescrilit-H utlirr 
iirtieulaticm, that he was prayiiU! : ‘ iiarlifularilies,’ ami adds in a nme ; 

but tills was not ff/rcrtj'.r ilu! east*, fur •• Ml Is rt-markaliU; that Dr. Julm- 

I was tiiice, juirliaps uniK-rceivcd by sun slmuld bavu reatl this at'i'iumt uf 
blm, writing at a table, so near the some uf bis own peiailiar Imlilts, 

place of bis retreat, lliat I beard wltbont saying miytbittg on tbe 

liim rciuniting some lines in an ode subject, whicli I ho|ied he would 
of Horace, over and over agttiu, as if have done.' .See /m/, Dec, tyHii, 
by itenitioit, to exercise the orgiinsof note. 

speech, and fix ibe odo in bis ' Cburdtill’a Poemit, i. i6. See 
memory: tw/c, p. 391. 

Audkl dvM acuisse Jerrnm ’ 'It is in vain to try to find a 

Quo^’raves Poraa: mtUus jierirenl^ meaning in every one of Itis pariicu- 

Audiet JiugiKis, .. . larities, wlticli, I (suppose, are more 

Odes, i. 3, at. haliits conli-ficlcd by chance; of 

[‘ Our sons sbail bear, shall bear to which every man has some that are 

latest times, more or less remarkable.’ Boswell’s 

Of Roman arms with civil gore JMrides, Oct. I3, 1773. ‘The love 

imlinicd, of symmetry and order, which is 

■Wliidi lietlerli.ad die I’crsinn foe natural to the mind of man, licu-iiys 

subdueil.’ liim sometimes into very wliiniHical 

Francis.'] fancies. “ This noble principle," 

It was during the American War, says a Frendi antlior, ‘‘loves to 
Huunicy. lioswcll in his Hebrides amuse itself on the must trilling oc- 
(Oet, 12,1773) records, ‘ Dr. Johnson casions. 'Vou may see a prufmmd 
is often uttering pious ejaculations, philosoplier,’’ says ho, ’‘walk fur !ui 
when he appears to be talking lu hour togctlier in Ids diainlicr, ami 
himself I for sometimes his voice industriously treading at every stc|] 
grows stronger, and itarls of the upon every other Ixiard in the (lour- 
Lord’s Prayer are heard.’ In the ing.’” 77 /fi JylaVnfc/-, No. 632. 


lie 



Aetat. 66.] 


y oh) ISO n’s pa rticu lari ties. 
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he had neglected or gone wrong in this sort of magical move¬ 
ment, I have seen him go back again, put himself in a proper 
posture to begin the ceremony, and, having gone through it, 
break from his abstraction, walk briskly on, and join his com¬ 
panion'. A strange instance of something of this nature, even 
when on horseback, happened when lie was in the isle of Sky“. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds has observed him to go a good way about, 
rather than cross a particular alley in Lciccstcr-ficlds; but this 
Sir Joshua imputed to his having had some disagreeable recollec¬ 
tion associated with it. 

That the most minute singularities which belonged to him, 
and made very observable parts of his appearance and manner, 
may not be omitted, it is requisite to mention, that while talking 
or even musing as he sat in his chair, he commonly held his 
head to one side towards his right .sliouldcr, and shook it in 
a tremulous manner, moving his body backwards and forwards, 
and rubbing his left knee in the same direction, with the palm of 
his hand. In the intervals of articulating he made various 
sounds with his mouth, sometimes as if ruminating, or what is 
called chewing the cud, sometimes giving a half whistle, some¬ 
times making his tongue play backwards from the roof of his 
mouth, as if clucking like a hen, and sometimes protruding 
it against his upper gums in front, as if pronouncing quickly 
under his breath, ioo, too, too; all this accompanied sometimes 
with a thoughtful look, but more frequently with a smile. Gene¬ 
rally when he had concluded a period, in the course of a dispute, 
by which time he was a good deal exhausted by violence and 

‘ Mr. S. Whyte {Miscellanea Nova, fnnnccl the accustomed ceremony, 
p. 49) tells how from old Mr. Hhcri- and resumed his former course, not 
dan’s house in Dcdford-strcct, ojjpo- omitting one till he gained the cross¬ 
site Henrietta-street, with an opera- ing. Thi.s, Mr. Sheridan assured 
glass he watched Johnson approach- me, was his constant practice.’ 
ing. ‘ I perceived him at a good ” Journal of a Tour to the Hebn- 
distance working along with a dcs, 3rd edit. p. 316. Boswell. 
peculiar aolcnmity of deportment, ‘The day that we left Taliskcr, he 
and an awkward sort of measured bade us ride on. He then turned the 
step. Upon every post as he passed head of his horse hack towards 
along, he deliberately laid his hand ; Taliskcr,stoppcd for some time; then 
but missing one of thc\n, when he wheeled round to the same direc- 
had got at some distance, lie seemed tion with ours, and then came briskly 
suddenly to recollect himself, and after us,’ Boswell’s Hebrides, Oct. 
immediately returning carefully per- 12,1773. 











the r^|•^^llI 1 K’lUs (»f his opixiiuMit lly lila: chiifriicrnrf ilu; wind. 

I am fully aware hnw very olividiis an (uTasion 1 l>fre |.;ivf fur 
lire faicerintf jocularity of such as have no retislr of an e.xact 
likeness; which to reiulcr cninplele, lu; who draws it must not 
disdain the slii^ditest .strokes. Ihit If willinns should he inclinetl 
to attack this account, let them have the candour l<» (|nole what 
1 have offered in my defe.itce. 

lie wan for sfime lime in the .summer at h'lisloti Matulit, 
Norlhninptoii.shire, on a visit h* the Reverend l)r. I'erey, now 
niishop of Droinoie. Whatever di.ss.uisfaelion he fell at what 
he considered as a .slow progress in iiilelleclua! iinpii>veinunl, we 
find llial his hi-art was U nder, and Ids afl'eetion.s warm, us 
appear.s from the followiinf very kind letter; 


•'I'o Jn.sinM Ui.VNOi.ns, Ksi,i,, in l.iaei;sTr.u-|.nta.its, hoNiioN. 

' Dkau Sill, 

' I did nut hear of your sii'kiicss till 1 lienul likewise of your reeo. 
very, and Ihcrcfore esraped that part of your iniiii, whit h every loim 
must feel, to whom you are known as yon are. known lu me. 

‘ Ihavint; had no pailk nl.ir .w oniu of your disorder, I know not in 
wtmi Rlalc it lian left you. if the nmiiiiemcnl of my eotnpauy enn 
exhilarate the lnnf{uor of a slow rcctivery, 1 will not delay a day to nunc 
to you; for I know not how I enn so efTccumlly promote iny own )ilen- 
Biiro as by pleasing you, or iny own Inlereat ns hy jireserving you, in 
whom, if I Hhoultl lose you, I should lose almost tho only man wlioin I 
call a friend. 

' I’vay let me hear of you from yourself, or from dear Miss Reynolds’. 
Make my compliments to Mr. Mtulgc. I am, dear Sir, 

' Your most alTeelionate 

‘ And most htimhle scrvnnl, 

‘Sam. Joiin.son.' 

' At the llcv. Mr. I'evry's, at Vlaslnn 
M.aiulii, Noi'lluunptoniiliire, (by 
CiiBilc Asliliy,) Aug. )<;, lyf'-l-' 


' Sir Jnsliiia's sister, for wltoin 
Jolmaon lind n particular nlTcctinn, 
aad to whom l>c wrote msiay tetters 
which I Imvc seen, iukI which I mn 


Son y her Ino nice ilelii .'icy will not 
licrmit to he puhlisheil, Ilo.swi;i.t. 
‘ Whilst tho. c.oiupany at Mr.'riir.ilf’.4 
were spcculaiing upon a iiia lusi oiie 

I yfir,: 






cierK. incic i.s a lively picturesque account ofliis bciiaviour on 
this visit, in The Gentlonan's Magazine for March 1785, being an 
extract of a letter from the late Dr. Jolm Sharp. The two 
following sentences are very charactcristical;_ 

‘He drank his large potations of tea with me, interrupted by many 

an indignant contradiction, and many a noble sentiment.’_-‘Several 

jiersons got into hi.s company tire last evening at Trinity, where, about 
twelve, he began to be very great; stripped poor Mrs. Macaulay to the 
very skiti, Iheti gave her for his toast, and drank her in two bumpers'.’ 

The strictness of his self-examination and scrupulons Christian 
humility appear in his pious meditation on ILaster-day this 
year. 

‘I purjrose again to partake of the blessed sacrament; yet when I 
cotisidcr how vainly I have hitherto resolved at this annual com¬ 
memoration of my Saviour’s dcatli, to regulate my life by his laws, I 
am almost afraid to renew my resolutions.’ 

The concluding words arc very remarkable, and shew that he 
laboured under a severe depression of spirits. 

‘ Since the last Easter I liavc reformed no evil habit, my time lias 
been unprofilably spent, and seems as a dream that has left nothing 
behind. Mj> mcniofy grows confused^ and I kntnu not how the days pass 
over me. Good Lord deliver me"''!’ 

No man was more gratefully sensible of any kindness done to 

for the mind, Johnson exclaimed :— as this she saw would not pass with 
“ I never saw one lliat would bear il, Sirjoshuaa.s)!cr<)wn,andsoshecoulcl 
except that of my dear Miss Key- not use it. Jb. 2oz. Of Johnson’s 
Holds, nnd hers is very near to puiily letters to her Malone published one, 
itself.’” Noi thcotc’si. 80. and Mr. Crokcr several more. Mme. 
Once, says Northcotc, there was a D’Arblay, in the character she draws 
coolness between her and lier of her {Memoirs of Dr. Burney, i. 
brother. She wished to set forth to 332), says that ‘Dr. Johnson tried in 

him her grievances in a letter. Not vain (o cure her of living in an 

finding it easy to write, she consulted haliitual perplexity of mind and 
Johnson, ‘who offered to write a irresolution of conduct, which to 
letter himself, which when copied herself was restlessly tormenting, 
should pass as her own.’ This he .and to all around her was tearlngly 
did. It began :—* I am well aware wearisome.’ 
that complaints are always odious, ' See Appendix C. 

but complain ! must.’ Such a Idler “ JT. and Med. p. 61. Boswell, 

him 








■July 3. I pnid Mr. Siinits(»n It'n ('iiiiu’aH, which hf f(irincrly 
lent me id my nci essiiy and fur wliii ti 'I'clly i‘.\pressed her Ki.Uiliiile.’ 

‘July R. I loin Mr. Simpsnii Ion j'liiiioas iimio'.' 

FIcro lie hiul n ploiisii^'o|)|MtrUiiiily ('f (toiiipj llie same Uiiid- 
iicsH Ui an old friend, which lie had formerly' reeeived hum him. 
Indeed lies lihcralily ns to money was veiy reinarkahk!. 'I’lie 
next article in hi.s diaiy is, 

'July ifi.—I received Kovomy-five iioinuls*. T.ciU Mr. Davis iweiuy- 
fivc.’ 

Trinity Collcnc, Duhlin, at this time snrprisi'd Jnlinsoii with .a 


.s|imiljiiieoii.s compliineiil of the 
croaliiif; him Doctor of l.iivv.s', 
pewsession, is as follow.s : 

' .See p. 

" I lis (|iiiirtcr'H |ieiisiiiu. See a/i/r, 

1 ). 

’ Mr. Cvokcr, iiiisiindi'isluiidinH a 
liassaj,'!- in Hawkins, writes; 'lltiw- 
kins siiys llnil lie disliked to lie ealleil 
Dortor, ns rcininilhtK him tiuit hn 
liacl Iteun u lielioiilniiihiLT.' Whin 
IlawkiiiH really says {/ f/e, p. ip|fi) la 
this!- -'llisaltadimctuUiOxfonlpre- 
vciUcd Jiihiisoii from receiving this 
boiiour as It was inlciitled, and he 
Dover assumed the llilu which It 
conferred. Me wns ns IUiIb pleased 
III ho called Doctor in canscquciico 
of it, ns he was wiili the title of 
/hiiioif, which a friend of his otiee 
ini'anliniisly addressed Itim hy. He 
llioii({hl it alKiilcd In his having' lieen 
n sdioolmasU'i'.' It is clear dim ' it' 
in the last line refers only to the uile. 
of nittni'iic, Miiipliy (///<’, [i. oft) 
says that Johnaoii neverassiimeil the 
lilie of Doelor, till Dxford confnrecl 
on him Vlic dcBiee. Uoswell stales 
(/<«/, Mmxli .yi, lyys, noie): ' It is 
remarkalilc that he never, so far aa I 
know, ashimied Ins title of [)oc(itr, Ina 
called liimsclf/l//'. Johnsoa.' In this, 


liiplicsl acadcniical iuinoiirs, hy 
'I'hc diploma, wliich i.s in my 

as I hIiow there, Moswell seems to lin 
not perfectly ari tiraie. 1 do not 
liclieve. Hawkins's iisneilion tlml 
Jolnisnn 'was Hide pleased lo he 
Culled Doelor in eonseijiience of his 
Dniiliii detiiee.’ In llobwcll’s//rii;/- 
lift, mnsi <pf which was read liy him 
before he received his (Ixfurd decree, 
lie Is connnonly styled Doelor. Ilos- 
well says in a note on Atijr. iSi>7V.D 
'll was »timi! lime before 1 roithi 
bvitiK myself to call him Doctor.' 
Had Johnson disliked iho title it 
would have been known lo Hoswdl, 
Mrs. 't'hrnlc, it la true, in her loiters 
lo him, after ho had rocoived liolli 
his ilcgioes, commonly speaks ofhim 
ns Mr. Jolmsrm. We may assume 
Ihiit he valued his Oxford ilei'tce of 
M.A. more liiKldy than liie. Dniilin 
(U'j'ice. of l.L.D. ; for in the lliiiil 
edition of the Ahriilf^mritl of hit 
Didioumy, jiuhlinlied in \^U<, In; is 
Htyled .Saimiel Joimson, A.M. In 
Iris l.h'Ci oJiUt J'oilx lie calls hinv.i‘lf 
simply Samuel Johnson. He had hy 
llial lime risen ahove ilerjieis. In 
\w Journey io the /leMih-s (Il'irJl-t, 

' i.s. iq),after staiiii); dial'An l-lnidish 



i.-.nnivein(e jiixta uuoiin, resrawnr, Sainneli Johnson, Armigcro', 
oh egregioM scnptornni eUgantiam el uliHlntem^ giatiam coucessam fttisse 
pro grndu Dodfli-eiltls in iilroqite Jure, octavo die Ju/ii, Anno nomim 
miUcsimo septingaitesimo sexagesimopuinto. In cujtts rei tes/imenium 
stngulorum mnniis el sigUhim quo in hisce ulimur appositimns; viccsimo 
terlio diejulii, Anno Domini milksimo seplingcntesimo scxagesimo guinlo. 

‘Gui,. Clumknt. Fkan. Anduicws, R. Murrav. 

“I’ho. Wilson. Prccps. Roiiins Law. 

‘Tho. Lelano. Mtcii. Kearney.’ 

This unsolicited mark of di.stinction, conferred on bo great 
a literary character, did much honour to tlie judgement and 
liberal spirit of tliat learned body. Johnson acknowledged the 
favour in a letter to Dr. Leland,oncof their number; but I have 
not been able to obtain a copy of it’. 

He appcar.s this year to have been .seized with a temporary 
fit of ambition, for he had thoughts both of .studying law and 
of engaging in politics. His ' Prayer before the Study of Law’ 
is truly admirable :—• 

'Sept. 26, 1765. 

‘Almighty Goo, the giver of wisdom, without whose help resolutions 
arc vain, without whose blessing study is ineffectual; enable me, if it be 
thy will, to attain such knowledge as may qualify me to direct the 
doubtful, and instruct the ignorant; to prevent wrongs and terminate 
contentions; and grant that I may use that knowledge which I shall 
attain, to thy glory and my own salvation, for Jesus Christ’s sake. 
AmciH.’ 

His prayer in the view of becoming a politician is entitled, 

‘Engaging in Poi.lTICK.S with H- - n,’ no doubt his friend, the 

Right Honourable William Gerard Hamilton'*, for whom, during 


or Irish doctorate cannot be obtained 
by a very young man,’ he continues ; 
—‘It is reasonable to suppose . . . 
that he who is by age qualifted to be 
a doctor, has in so much lime gained 
learning sufficient not to disgrace the 
tide, or wit sufficient not to desire 
it.’ 

‘ Trinity College made him, it 
slioukl seem, Armigcr at the same 


time that it made him Doctor of 
Laws. 

” See Appendix D for tlsis letter. 

’ Pr. a 7 id Med. p. 66. BoswEi.l.. 

‘ SUngle-speech Hamilton, as he 
was commonly called, though in the 
House of Commons he had spoken 
more tlian once. For above thirty 
sessions together, liowcver, he held 
his tongue. PrioFs Burke, )). 67. 

a long 




willltlf; iO IH: KMI ilinnc, DII , illKI i my 

cl<i\vii Uu: fii’Ht piiir (if Hlairs, in smm; Itnpos llKit llu-y iimy, 
)HalM\p«, I'cUivn I }p> wilU you, Sir, us fur as ihu stvuct- 

cloor.' In what i):ivticuliir UaparlmcnL lu: iiUciulal Lo i-iivjano 
does not a[)|iear, nor can Mr. llainillon c.'v[ilain'. Ilis [>iayur is 
in ^jetKaal terms :— 

‘ I'.nligUlon my imderslainling with knowledge of right, anil Hovern 
my will hy thy laws, that no dec eit may mislead me, imr temptation 
eovriipt me; that 1 m;»y ahvaya eiule.ivunr to ilo good, anil hinder 
evilV 

There is nolIrin|f ti|)nn the siilijeet in his diary. 

This j'ear' was dislinguislu'd hy his lieing inlrntliicfil intf> the 
family of Mr. Thralt;, one of tlm most eininoiiL hrewers in 
I'hipland, and Memhcr of rarliainent for the Imroiigh of Sonlh- 
warlc. I''oreignias ;iri; not a little ama/ed wlmn they Iicnr of 
l)icwer.s, distillers, and men in .shnihir departments of trade, held 
forth as persons of considerahlo coiisei|iience. In this fp'e.it 
eommcrciid country it i.s natural that a situation which produces 
much wealth .should he considered as very rcspectiilric ; iiild, no 
douht, honest industry Is entitled to esteem. Ikit, perhaps, the 
too rapid advance of men of low c.Nlrnctlon tends to lessen the 
value of that distinction by birth and gentility, which has ever 
been found beneficial lo the grand .scheme of subordiiifilion. 
John.son used to give this account of the rise of Mr. Thralc’a 
father: ' He worked at six shillings a week for twenty years In 
the great brewery, which afterwards was his own. The pro¬ 
prietor of it had an only daughter, who was married to a nobic- 
mau. It was not fit that a peer should contlnuo the business. 
On the old man's dealh, therefore, the brewery was to be .sold. 
To find a purchaser for so large a pro[)erty was a dinicult 
matter; and, after .some time, it was .suggested, that it would he 
adviscablc lo treat with Thrale, a scn.sihlc, active, honest man, 
who had been emploj'etl in the house, and to transfer the whole 
to him for thirty Ihou.saiul potmd.s, security being taken ii[)on 

*• .See Appciulix li for an cxpla. * Pf, and Afn/. p, Ay. Iloswiu.i.. 
nation. ■’ Sue Appendix !•'. 

the 


y 


what was most remarkable was the liberality witli wliicli lie used 
Ills riches, He fjavc Iiis son and claitpflUcrs the best education, 
The esteem which Iiis good conduct procured him from the 
nobleman who had married his master’s daughter, made him bo 
treated with mucii attention ; and his son, both at school and at 
the University of Oxford, associated with young men of the first 
rank, Iiis allowance from ids father, after he left college, was 
splendid ; no less than a thousand a year. This, in a man wlio 
jiad risen as old Thralc did, was a very extraordinary instance of 
generosity. He used to .say, ‘ If this young clog docs not find so 
inucli after I am gone as he cxpcct.s, let liim remember tliat he 
has had a great deal in iny own time,’ 

'i'hc son, though in affluent circumstances, had good sense 
enough to carry on his father’s trade, which was of sucli extent, 
that I remember he once told me, he would not quit it for an 
annuity of ten thousand a year; 'Not (.said he,) that I get ten 
IhoHsand a 3'ear by it, but it is an estate to a family.’ Having 
•left daughters only, the property was sold for the immense sum 
.of one lumdrcd and thirty-five thousand pounds^ a magni¬ 
ficent proof of what may be done by fair trade in no long period 
of time. 

There may be some who think that a new system of gentility* 


■ ' Mr. Tilakoway, in a note on this 
passage, says —‘ 'l lic ])rcdcecssoi- of 
old 't'lualQ was lidmtmd (lalscy, 
l£s(|.; the nohlcinan who nmrricd 
his diuiuhler was Lord Coblinin. The 
family of Thralc was of some con¬ 
sideration in St. Albans; in the 
Abbcy-ciuirch is a liandsonio inonu- 
niniu to the memory of Mr. John 
'I'brnlci late of London, merchant, 
who died in 170,1.’ He describes tlic 
arms on the monumciU. Mr. May- 
ward, in Mrs. Piosai's A nlobiography, 
i. 9, cjiioics iicr marginal note on this 
page in llo.swcll. .She says that 
Edmund Halsey, son of a miller at 
Kt. Albans, married iliconly daiiglitcr 


of bis master, old Child, of the Anchor 
IJrcwlioiisc, Smilhwark, and suc¬ 
ceeded to the business upon Child’s 
death. ‘ He sent for one of his sister’s 
sons to London (my Mr. Thrale's 
father) 1 said he would make a man 
of him, and did so; but made him 
work vciy Imrtl, and treated him very 
roughly.’ He left him nothing at 
his death, and Tliralc bought the 
brewery of Lord and Lady Cobham. 

” Sec/w/, under ApiiUi 1781, and 
Jtmc 16, 1781. 

^ Mrs. liitrncy informs me that she 
heard Dr. Johnson say, ‘An English 
Merchant, is a new species of 
Gentleman.’ He, perhaps, had in 

might 





suiicil to the harhiiroiis tmur.s in wnicn il h:ul its onitin. it 
is chiefly fouiulal upon fcnicious inciit, upon inililary cixa-l- 
loncc. Why, in civilised limes, we may lie ashed, should tlu ro 
not be rank and honours, upon (irinciples, which, iiulepeiulciil of 
loti^f custom, are ccrtiiinly not less worthy, anil which, when once 
allowed to be coimecled with elevation and precedency, would 
obtain the same dif;nity in our imagination? Why should not 
the knowledge, the skill, the cxpcilness, the assiduity, anil the 
S|)irilctl hazards of trade and commerce, when crowned with 
success, be entitled to give those flattering dislinelions by which 
mankind are so imiversally cajilivaled ? 

.Such are the specious, but false arguments for a pro))osilion 
which always will find numerous advoeales, in a nation when: 
men are every day starling np from obseurity to wealth, 'To 
refute them Is needless, 'I'he geiiend sense of mankind cries 
out, with irresistible force, ' Un gt'iidlhviiim est toujours j'ciilU' 
hflUDm''' 

Mr. rbralc bad married Miss lieslhcr Lynch Salusbury, of 
good Welsh extraction", a lady of lively talents, im)m)Vecl by 
education. Thai Johnson’s inlruduclion into Mr. Thralc's family, 


Ids mind dm rollowin)' in(,'cninna 
imflsnge in Thi Coiisrioi/a /.overs, 
act iv. scene ii, where Mr. Sen- 
Inncl lluis addresses .Sir Joint llcvil; 
‘tilvo mo leave to say, that wo 
mcrcltnius are a species of gonti7 
that have ffmwa into the world Oils 
Inst ccniiny, nnil nro as lionniimlilc, 
iiml iilmoHi as iiaefnl as you landed' 
folks, (li.ilIi.Ti'o alwaya thfnij'lil your¬ 
selves an iinicli nliove ns; for yinir 
tradinjr foraimilt is extended no 
fiiniier limn a load of Imy, or a fiU 
ox.-'Yon art; pic.isiiiu people indeed I 
because yoit nre. Kcnernlly bred ii]> to 
be Inxy, iheicfoie, I wnrraiu ymir in- 
ihiHtry is iliBlionminible.’ lloswKi.l.. 

T/ie Consdous /.overs is by .Steele. 
‘ 1 never iicard of any plays fit for 
a Christian to read,' s.aiil I’nrson 
Adams, ‘but Otto and The Conscious 


/.f)7w,f i nni! I must nwit, in ibc latter 
there art) some ibin^s almost Hoteinn 
cnoii)'b for a aermon.' Joseph /In- 
(iretos, Hook III, cltaj), xi. 

' In ilic first number of The 1/ypo- 
chondriack lioswoll writes !—•' It is a 
saying in feudal Irontlsos, Semtl 
Boro semper /inro, " Once a baron 
always a l)nron.‘” London Mag. 
I 777 > P- 11 c seems at times to 
mark liis sense of Mr. 'riualo’s in- 
ferioiliy l)y speaking of liiin as 
'riirale and ills bouse ns 'I'liiiile's. 
.See/w/, Ajiiil 5 and ts, i77f', April 
7 i 1778, nml under Mairit 30, 178.1- 
lit; never, I Itelievc, is tints fainiliar 
in die case of iiciiiiclerk, Hut lie, 
Langton, and iteynolds, 

" l''iir iter exlrai tion sec Hayward's 
l^/rs, Tiosm, t. 338. 


which 



♦ uwu ii. i.T Lu»- iiLiLii, mi, iviiupiiy^ wriU 

was intimate witli Mr. Thralc', having spoken very higlily of 
Dr. Johnson, he was requested to make them acquainted’. This 
being mentioned to Johnson, he accepted of an invitation to 
dinner at Thralc's, and was so much pleased with his reception, 
both by Mr. and Mrs. Thralc, and they .so much pleased with 
him,.that his invitations to their hou.se were more and more 
freciucnt, till at last he became one of the family, and an apart¬ 
ment was appropriated to him,both in their house in Southwark, 
and in their villa at Strcatham^ 


' Miss Burney records in May 
1779, how one day at Strualham 
‘Mr, Murphy met with a very joyful 
reception ; and Mr. Thralc, for the 
first time in his life, said he was “a 
good fellow 1 ” for ho makes it a sort 
of rule to salute him with the title of 
" scoundrel,” or " rascal.” They arc 
very old friends; and 1 (picstion if 
Mr. Thralc loves any man so well’ 
Mmc. l 3 ’Arl)lay’s Diary, 1 . 210. 

“ I’rom the Garrick Carres. I 
116, it seems that Murphy intro¬ 
duced Garrick to the Thrales. Me 
wrote to him on May 13, 1760:— 
‘You stand engaged to Mr. Thrale 
for Wednesday so'ennight. You 
need not apprehend drinking; it is 
a VC17 easy house.’ 

’ Murphy {Life, p. 98) says that 
Johnson’s introduction to the Thrales 
‘contributed more than anything 
else to exempt him from the solici¬ 
tudes of life.’ He continues that 
' he looks back to the share he had 
in that business with self congratu¬ 
lation, since he knows the tenderness 
which from that time soothed John¬ 
son’s cares at Strcathain, and pro¬ 
longed a vahiahle life.’ Johnson 
wrote to,Mrs. Thralc from LichficUl 
on July 20, 1767:—‘ I have found 
nothing that withdraws my affections 
from the friends whom I left behind, 


or which makes me less desirous of 
reposing at that place which your 
kindness and Mr. Tliralc's allows me 
to call my /io/nc.' Piassi Letters, i. 
4. From Mull, on Oct. 15, 1773, he 
wrote ;—‘ Having for many weeks 
had no letter, iny longings are very 
great to be informed how all things 
are at home, as you and mistress 
allow mo to call it.’ !b, p. 166. 
Miss Burney in 177S wrote that 
‘though Dr. Johnson lives almost 
wholly at Streatham, he always keeps 
his apartments in town.' Mine. D'Ar- 
blay’s Diary, i. 58. Johnson [Works, 
viii. 381) tells how, in the house of 
Sir Thomas Abney, ‘ Dr. Watts, 
with a constancy of friendship and 
nniformity of conduct not often to 
be found, was treated for thirty-six 
years with all the kindness that 
friendship could prompt, and all tlie 
attention that respect could dictate.’ 
He continuesA coalition like 
this, a state in which the notions of 
patronage and dependence were 
overpowered by the perception of 
reciprociil benefits, deserves aparticu- 
Inr memorial.’ It was such a coalition 
which he formed with the Titrates—- 
a coalition in which, though the 
benefits which lie received were 
great, )'et those which he conferred 
were still greater. 


Jolinsoii 





chaniclcr of a plain iiulopi'iulnit l'‘,n}.flisli 'Smiiio'. As lliis 
family will fnaiiiciUly he immtiniiai in liu: coiir.sf of iho follim injj 
paj'L'H, and as a falsa notion has picvailcd tliat M r,’rinalo was 
inffiionf, and in some tlap;iar insi^fiiifiaiinl, tonujait'd with Mrs. 
Tlirala, it may be projiur to [five a true .slalt; of tin: case from 
the aiitliorily of Johnson himself in his own words. 

‘ I know no man, (.said he,} who is more master of his wife ami 
fiimily than Thvala. If he hut hohls up a fin).;ar, he is ola-yetl. 
It is a tpeat mistake t<i suppose that she is above him in lileraiy 
allainmcnls". She is more (lippanl; hut he has ten tinu-s her 
learning:: he is a reipilar scholar; but lu-r learniint is that of 
a school-boy in <ine of the lower forms.’ My reade rs may nalu- 
rally wish for some represenlalion of the figures (if this couple. 
Mr. 'I'hrale was tall, well ]iroi>orlioiu:d, and stately. As for 
Afadmn, or my ^^hi^rss\ by which epithets Johnson tised to 
mention Mrs, Thrale, she was short, plump, and brisk', ,She 


' On lliis ^tr!<, Pinui notes : - 
‘No, no I Mr. ■rinale's iniuiiieis 
jncKonlisl the rlmmeicr of n ^ny 
iniin of tl)u town ; like. Milliannni, in 
Congreve's comedy, lie ulilioried 
the country nnti evc-ryiliing in it.' 
llitywnrd's Pionsi, i. to. Mrs Millie 
innnt, in 7'Ae JVay of (he ll'iirht, 
act iv. ac. iv., anys' I loathe the 
tonnlry and everything tlnil relates 
to it.' 

“' It is lint justice to Mr. Thrale to 
say, iliai a mme ingenuons frinne of 
iniiul no nxin |iii!.sv!.s<-(l. III.h educu- 
lion ill Dsford g.ive him llie hiihils 
of a gcntlemiiu ; hi', mniiililc li‘m|ii'r 
vecoimnended his ronvi i'^iilion, iinil 
the goodness of his he.ui innile him 
a bincere fiiend.’ Murphy's Juhnstui, 
p. <)'). Johnson wrote of him to 
Mrs. Thriilc': ‘ Me miea keep well, 
for he is the |iilliir of tlic hmise ; iind 
you must gel well, or the house will 
iiardly he worlli propping,’ J’inesi 
}^(ien, i. 3<io. .See /«/, April iH, 


lyyfl. Mine. D'Aihlay (Memohx of 
/h‘, /iur/iej', il, iti.|) gives one ustsoii 
for 'i'liriilc'n fcindncNs for joiinsim’s 
soi'ieiy. ‘'rinuigh entirely a ni.nt of 
peace, inul a genllemnn in his iliiirar* 
icr, lie had a singular nmnsmirnt 
in hearing, insiigiiiing, mid pro¬ 
voking a war of word*, iiliernitling 
liininph and ovcrllirow, between 
clever and ninhiiiona cullnc|nlni eoin- 

h. aiania, where there was npiUlng 
that could iulilct disgrace upon d<t« 
feat.’ 

' In like manner Im cnlletl Mr. 
'liiriile yt/iM/rz' or My Miit/er. ' I 
hope Mlister's walk will he linishi-d 
when I I'oiiie hiiek.’ l.^•((^•r\^ 

i. .t.vS- ' My master uuiy pliint iiinl 
dij; till his pond is sin oei-.m.' /A 
p, 357. .See//er/, July <), 1777- 

‘ Miss [tnrney thus ili-si lilirii her 
in 1776: ‘.She is exneioely lively 
itml eliatty ; anil shovveil imnc of 
the hiipeieiljiiiis nr jiedaiilie nils so 
bcoliingly iiuiiliiitcd (0 vvoinen of 

luis 


clothes, however; they are unsuitable in every way. VVIiat! 
liave not all insects gay colours' ?’ Mr. Thrale gave his wife 
a libera! indulgence, both in the choice of their company, and in 
tlic mode of entertaining them. He understood and valued 
Johnson, without remission, from their first acciuaintance to the 
day of his death. Mrs. Thrale was enchanted with Johnson’s 
conversation, for its own .sake, and had also a very allowable 
vanity in appearing to be lionourcd with the attention of so 
celebrated a man. 

Nothing could be more fortunate for Johnson lliaii this con¬ 
nection’. He had at Mr. Tliralc’s all the comforts and even 
luxuries of life; his melancholy was diverted, and his irregular 
habits lessened^ by association witii an agreeable and well- 
ordered family. He was treated with the utmost respect, and even 
affection. The vivacity of Mrs. Thrale’s literary talk roused him 

lenruiiif! nr celchvily, on the con- better than the general convsc of 

triiry, she is full of siiort, rcni.arkahly things gives man a right to expect, 

gaj’, and excessively agrce.ible. I I think on it with grctit delight ; I 

liked licr in everything except her am not very apt to be delighted.’ 

entrance into the room, wliich was Piozzi Ivettas, ii. 7 - Johnson’s 

rather flot id and flourishing, as who friends snrtcred from this connection, 

should sny, “It is i 1 —No less a See/af/, March 20, 1778, where it is 

person than Mrs. 'rhinlc!” Mow- said that ‘at .SlvctUham he was in ii 

ever, all that ostentation wove out in gi cnt measure alrsoiLcd from tlic 

the course of the visit, which lasted society of his old friends.' 

the whole morning ; and yon could ^ Yet one year he recorded :— 
not have helped liking her, she is so ‘ March 3,! have ticvcr, I thank God, 
very entertaining—though not simple since new year’s day deviated from 

enough, ! believe, for t|nite winning the pr.acticc of rising. In this 
your licai l.' Memoirs 0/Dr. Burmy, practice I persisted till I went to Mr. 

jj 88^ Thrnlc’s sometime before Midsnm- 

' Mrs. Piozzi's Alicciioles, p. 279. mcr; the irrcgiilaiity of th.it family 
BoSWKI.t.. broke my habit of rising. I was 

’ Johnson wrote to Mrs. Thrale on there till after Michaelmas.’ Haw- 
Oct. 13, 1777 ‘ I cannot but think kins’s/tj/twjnw.p. 458, note. Hawkins 

on your kindness and my master’s, places this in tydj; but Johnson 

Life hits upon the whole fallen short, states {Pr. ami Meri. p. 71), 1 re- 

very aiiort, of my early expectation ; turned from Streatham, Oct. i, --66, 

bul (he aaiuisilion of sticli a friend- Imving lived there moie than three 
ship, at an age when new fricndshijis months.’ , 

are seldom acquired, is something 

to 


IwiriK’d, llu: willy, :uul Uu: tiininfiU in iivciy \v;iy, wlm wciv 
iisHCMiibUd ill iniinciniiiH cdinpiiiiii'H', callctl fmlh liis wumU'irul 
powL'iH, niul (p'iiiificd him wilh tidiuiiitliiui, In wliicli im in.in oinld 
he inseiisiljle. 

Ill ihc October of lids yenr'* be iit leiii'lh I'iivo In llu* wnild 
his edilion of Sliak'spcnrc', which, if il hud lui nilu'i* iiu*ril Inil 
that of producing his l‘icfrice\ in which the cxccllcitcics iiiul 
defects of that immortal liard me displnycil wilh a iimsicily 
himd, the nation would have had no icaHoii to complain. A 
blind indi.scrindnalc admiration of .Shak.spcare hail exposesi ihe 


' I)ii<avt>ll wiiui! (I) 'IViniilf in 
1775 : 'I am at |nc>.rMt in a lottr- 
fiillon af ; lail linw 

cdiitc ytm ill ihroiv in ilu* ■I'linilfs 
ainmi),’ llir. Kcyniilil<ii-huii(l llu* Ilraii- 
(iiiks? Mr. 'Ihi.iln is a wnriliy, 
Ncnsilili* man, iiiul lias ilin wits innrh 
nimut his bouse ; lail be i» mil mui 
himself. I'erbaiis yon mrnn Mra. 
Thvnlo.’ /.eUffi of liouaoH, |>. (i)J. 
Mm|tby (/.^r, p. 141) says: Ml 
ivns hue in life hnriiri! Johmam bad 
tbo habil of ml\inKi otbenvlHc; than 
occnslomilly, wiib polite company. 
Al Mr, ’riirnlo's he aaw a cnm>iiinl 
anccoBslon of well • nccnin|ilisbecl 
vlsUarfl. In ibnt society be boKnn 
10 wear olT iho ruBKod points of bis 
own cluirncicr. Tim tinio wns ibon 
c.Npecieti when he wns to cense 
bcinii' whiuCicorKC (iarrick, brother 
to the cclehraietl nclor, railed hint 
the livst lime he heard him converse. 
" A Tl<KMI\*SliOlIs Co.MI'ANION.'” 

” Johnson wmie to I)i-. Wartoii 
on Oct. 9 ' Mrs. Wariou tisi*s me 

hiirdly in HiiiiposinK that I conhl for- 
Ifci so much kindnesH and civility 
ns she showed me lU Winchesier.' 
Wood's //'(le/Srw, p. 3tsj. Malone on 
this remarks;- 'll appenis tliai 
jolmson spcnl some lime wilh dial 
genileinna iii Winchcstfr in this 


year.’ I helieve lli.’il Jobnsun i>i 
s|if.ikiiij; of (hr year lyto, when, on 
his nay to llevonshiir, he piissril 
two nights in lhal town. .See Tay- 
toi’s Nfyiiohh, i. .ii.|. 

' Il was in 1741; that he taihlishnl 
his (ifiwn'iilioiii on as .t 

sperinien of his projn led edition 
p, 175), In 17511 he issiird 
I'rofiosdh imderliikliiK dmt Ids "iiik 
dlmuld he piiltlished hcforc fhrisi 
mas, i 7 S 7 (ia.IiH). On June 41.1757, 
he writes: ' 1 am prhttin|{ my new 
edilion of.V/fi/^-r/Vrt/i*'(p. J 32 ). On 
Ucr. 44 of the saitm year ho says, 
M shall piihllKh nliotit March' (p. 
3aj). On March B. 1758, he writes : 

‘ Il will 1)0 publUhed beforo 
sitimnor, ... I hnvo printed mnny 
of the pinys' (p. 337). In Juno of 
Iho same year Ijtii({ion took Botno 
of die plays lo Oxford {]i. 3;ilit. 
C'linrcldira llhost (Paris I nail 41 u.is 
palilished in ibu Hpiinn of lytu ip. 
319), (In July ao, lyda, Jolmson 
wrote to Dareili, ' I intend ih.ii you 
shall soon rcn'ive .Y/w^-i/cioe' 
(p. 369). Ill Ociohcr 1705 it was 
plitijished. 

^ According lo .\Ir. .Sew.ud (////cc. 
il. 4i)4), 'Adam .Smith styled it the 
nm.sl manly pieie of niiiiisiu that 
was ever laiblishcd in iitiy lomiiiy.' 

Ib'ilish 








1 none of all Ins panc|Tyrists have done him half so much 
lour. Their praise was, like that of a counsel, upon his own 

2 of the cause Johnson’s was like the grave, well-considered, 

1 impartial opinion of the judge, which falls from his lips with 
ight, and is received with reverence. What he did as a com- 
iitator has no small share of merit, though his researches were 
: so ample, and his investigations so acute as they might 
rc been, which we now certainly know from the labours 
other able and ingenious criticks who have followed him“. 

: has enriched his edition with a concise account of each play, 
I of its charactcristick excellence. Many of his notes have 
istiated obscurities in tlic text, and placed passages eminent 

beauty in a more conspicuous light; and he has in general 
liibitcd such a mode of annotation, as may be beneficial to all 
xsequent editors^ 

Mis Shakspeare was virulently attacked by Mr. William Ken- 

k, who obtained the degree of LL.D. from a Scotch University, 
d wrote for the booksellers in a great variety of branches. 

George Ill, .nl nil events, clkl task with no slight solicitude. Mm a 
; shnre in this blind .aclinirti- single passage in tiie whole work 

l. ‘Wits there ever,’ cried he, has appeared to me corrupt which I 
ich stiifT as great part of Shake- have not attempted to restore ; or 
larc? only one must not say obscure which I have not attempted 

Uiit wliat think you ? What ? to illustrate.’ 

(here not s.ad sUifl"? What? ■’ Steevens wrote to Garrick;—'To 
rat ? ’ ‘ Yes, indeed, I think so, Sir, say the truth, the errors of Witrbur- 
uigh mixed with such excellencies ton and Johnson arc often more 
> ‘0 1’ cried he, hiughing meritorious than such corrections of 

ad ■ Inimourcdly, ‘1 know it is them as the obscure industry of Mr. 

C to be said I but it’s true. Only Farmer and myself can furnish. 

Shakespeare, and nobody dare Disdainingcrutches, they have some- 
use him.’ Mine. D’Arblay’s Diary, times had a fall; but it is iny duty 
2 (j 8, to remember, that I, for my part, 

' That Johnson did not slur his could not have kept on my legs at .all 
Ilk, as has been often said, wc without them.’ Garrick Corres. ii. 
VC the best of all evidence—his 130. ‘Johnson’s preface and notes 
■n word. ‘ I have, imlccd,’ he are distinguished by clearness of 
lies ( Works, v. 152), ‘ disappointed thought and diction, and by masterly 
opinion more than my own; yet common sense,’ Cambridge Shake- 
have endeavoured to pet form my speare, i. x.xxvi. 
voi 1 K k Though 










oxlciisivc iinr laslii^f. I iL‘iiiniiln.‘r mu' Ln'cniiin, wlirii muiu! uf 
his \v<trks wrii: mciUi(iiu;il, i)r. (itiliUiiiilh said, lu-hail iu-vit 
heard of them ; ii[)cin which Dr. Johiisdii ulisci vnl,'Sir, he is diu; 
(if the: many who have made iheiiiselveH puMiik, willanil mal;in{j 
themselves kittnuii’! 

A younjj; Kludent of Oxfonl, of llic name of Marelay, wrou* an 
answer to Kenrick’s review of Johnson's Johnson 

was at first angry that Iveiiriek's attack should have ihecretHi of 
an answer. Hat afterwards, considering the young man’s good 
intention, lie kindly noticed him, and |iroliahly woidtl iiave done 
more, had not the young man died 

In his I’reface to S/inksf'i'art', Johnson treated Voltaire very 
conlemplnoiisly, ohserving, n|ion sianc of his remarks, ''I'liese 
are the petty criticisms of jiclty witsk' Voltaire, in revenge, 


' Kcmii'k Ijiler nn was ilir kiuss 
liliellcr of CuMsmith, ami ilie fur 
HKiHSiT liliellfr iiflaioiik. ' Wliisi 
[ii'iiecrdinKH were ruiniaeix eil agaiusi 
llilll ill (lie (‘oiirl Ilf Kiia;\ Iteni li 
[rnr ihi; liliel nil (iaiilrkl, he iniiilx 

III nni'i! (lie iiuthi iiliji’i i !iiiliinissii)ii 

ami nsmrimiim.' I'r'mr's 
i. ao<|. In the diurick Corm. (11. 
3>|01® a letter niUlrcsscfl lit Kenrick, 
ill which tiarrick snya; ' I ciiulcl 
Imvo haiKnircd you hy giving the 
aiUiafficiioti of a gentleman, if you 
coithl (iia .Sliakeapcnra Bays) havi 
scrt'Wi'dynnr courttge to the sHckiny; 

til Imve taken it.’ It is cii- 
(liiiHisI: ‘ ’fills was not sent to the 
si'oiiiiilrci Dr. Kenrii k. ... It was 
jtulgeil liesl not to iinsivcr any itioro 
of Dr. Kemick’s mites, lie hail tie- 
liaveil so iimvoithily.’ 

‘ Itpliraim fhainlicrs, in the epi- 
tapli tliat he made for himself (<;«/#■, 
p. 2iij), hail desriilied himself as 
mnitis pcn'iilyiatiis /xtiah- im/iis.' 
(ient. Afii)'. X. 2fi3. 

' Sec iJoswdl'a Jfebn'iles, Oct. i, 
1773' 


* Jolinson li.ul jiiineil N'oliaire with 
Drimis mill Kyiner. 'Dennis nnd 
Uyinrr think .Shakespeare’s Knnians 
not siillirienlly Koinan i and \’iihaiie 
I ensures his kings as not eoinplelely 
royal. Dennis isiilfriuled lliat .Meae- 
iiias, a senator of Kome, slionld play 
llu) Imlfoon i and VnUalve, pi'rlia]in, 
thinks deceney violated when the 
Diinish Usurper Ik rrjiresenied as a 
dnnikai'd. Hut Shakespeare iilwnyH 
makes nature prcdominatei rivor ac- 
eidciit. ... Ills Htory rct|uires Ko- 
manti or Idtigs, but lie thinks only 
on men. Mo knew ilini Koine, like 
every oilier city, had men of all clis- 
posiiioiiK j nnd wnnling a liutTonn, he 
went into the Hciintc-house for tliat 
wliirli tiui scimlc linnsc would eer- 
tainly liavu anTorded him. He w.is 
im linisl to show an usurper ami a 
maideier, not only oilhnis, but des- 
jiii iible; he therefore added dnmki'ii- 
lU'ss to Ids atiier tpiaillies, kimwing 
that kings love wine like other men, 
and that wine exerts its nalar.il power 
npnn kings. ’I’liesu are the petty 
cavils of petty mi/iih ; a jioet over- 

made 


k1 tlici'cforc cannot quote it'. 

Voltaiic was an antagonist with whom I thought Johnson 
loiilcl not disdain to contend. I pressed him to answer. He 
.id, lie perhaps might; but he never did. 

Mr. Ihirncy Iiaving occasion to write to Jolmson for some 
ccipts for siib.scriptions to his S/iakspcm-e, which Johnson hud 
niltcd to deliver when the money was paid’, he availed himself 
' that opportunity of thanking Johnson for the great pleasure 
hich he had received from the perusal of his Preface to Skak- 
earc; which, although it c.xcitcd much clamour against him 
first, is now justly ranked <among the most excellent of liis 


ritings. To this letter John.son 

oks ihc casual dislinciion of enmury 
1(1 coiulitiou, as a painter, satisfied 
ih [he fiKUre, neglects the drapery.’ 
ilinson’a IVori's, v. 109. Jolinson 
It! j)vevi(nisly attacked Voltaire, in 
R Memoirs of Frederick' Ihe Great. 
b//c, i.(i35,iKiic2.) Iiuhcscd/cwfl/Vtf 
I writes :—‘ Voltaire has asserted 
at a large snin was raised for tier 
iie Queen of Ihingary's|succtnir by 
iltinlary subscriptions of the I'higlish 
dies. It is the great failing of a 
rang iinaginaliott to catch greedily 
wottders. He was misinformed, 
id w.ns perhaps unwilling to learn, 
t n second ciKjiiiry, a truth less 
ilciulid anti amusing.' Ih. vi. /155. 
;c post, Oct. 2'/, tyyt;. 

' ' Voltaire rc|ilied in the DkHon- 
lire PhiUmphiqtte. (I l-'orl-.r, xxxiii. 
16 .) ‘J'ai jetd les yenx stir tine 
lilion de Hliakcsjjeare, donndc par 
siciir Samuel Johnson. J’y ai vii 
foil y traiic de pe/i/s esprits les 
riutgers t[ui soul dimmds que dans 
s pidccs de cc grand Shakespeare 
'/ shuiteur romain fuse le boujfon; 
gu'un roi paraisse sur le tlu'hlre 
< ivrogue, je nc vcttx point sotip- 
mitcf le siettr Johnson d’Oltc tin 
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returned the following answer;— 

maitvais plai.saiu, et d'aimer tiop le 
vin ; mais je tioiivo tin pen extra¬ 
ordinaire cpi’il coinpte la boulfon- 
ticric et I’ivrogacric ])armi les beautds 
dll Iluilltrc tingicptc; la raison qu’il 
en donne n’esi pas moins singiilitrc. 
Le poke, dit-il, dldaigne ccs distinc¬ 
tions accidcntcHes de conditions et de 
pays, comme un peinlre qul, content 
d'dvoir peinl la fqt're, nlglige /a 
drapcric. La coinparaison scrait 
plus Juste, s’il parlait d'un pelutre 

' qid, dans un sujet noble, InlrmUiiriut 
(les grolc.sqncs ridicules, peiiidrnil 
(Ians la bataillc d'Arbellcs Alcxaudrc- 
Ic-Graiul moiud sur un Ane, et la 
femme de Darius buvaut avec, des 
gmtjals dans im cabaret.’ Jolinsou, 
]>ciliaps, bad this attack in mind 
when, in his IJJe of Pope {IVorks, 
viii. 275), he thus wrote of Voltaire:— 
‘ He had been entertained by I’opc 
nt his table, when he talked with so 
imtcli grossness, that Mrs. Pope was 
driven from the room. Pope dis¬ 
covered by a trick that be was a spy 
for the couit, atul never considered 
him as it man worthy of confidence.’ 

’ Heepost, under May 8, 1781. 

ka ‘'ro 


null It inuiltk’, iIkhikIj ytui li:ivc tnkcii fau’ Ki nlialii llial wurciw, liy tlio 
jtU-asiirc: which I rocuivc from yoiir !i|i|irohariini. I (U'Fi'iid my criiici'im 
in ihc samo munniT wilh yon. \\'c imiMl crnifi-sH tho faiiltM of oiir 
favoiirili;, lt> uniii credit Ut otir (iriii.sc of his excellein ie.s. lie llial 
claimK, eitlicr ill himself or for iinother, ihe honoiir.s of iierfceliini, will 
surety injure ihe repuinlioii which he ile.sittns to assist. 

' lie pleased to innke my (timpliineiits lo your family. 

‘ I am, Sir, 

' Ymiv most, ohlifted 

' And most hitmlile servant, 

'Sam, JotiNsoN.’ 

'Oct, Id, I yds.’ 

Worn oin; of Ills jouinnls ! Iviinscritieil wlml fotlown; 

'At cimndi, Oct. <15. 

''I'o avoid all sinmiUuiiy ‘ j linitavruOii n'^, 

'’i'o come in hefore servii'e, ami t tuniiose my mind liy mcditntioii, or 
hy readinj; some portions of scriptures. 7 c//i', 

'If I can hear the sermon, to attend it, unless allentiun he more 
IrouhleKomc than useful. 

'’lo consider the act of )trayer as a reposal of myself upon (ioi>, and 
a resignation of all into his holy hand.' 

’ Soo/rtj/, 11. 7<|. porson, who for his plpty was nnmcil 

* Mo was probably nroposhiK //i*! A'eroji/iic Doctor, IkiSWIit.l,. 
himself iho model of this excellent 


APPENDIX A. 


Johnson’s Ukhatics in Parliament. 

{Pages ii8 and 150.) 

'I’iiE publication of the ‘ Debates’ in the Gentleman's Magazine Itegan 
in July 1732. 'I'he names of the speakers were not printed in full; Sir 
Robert VVal})olc was disguised—if a disguise it can be called—ns Sir 
R—t W—le, and Mr. Pelham as Mr. P-lh-m. Otherwise the report 
was open and avowed. Dining the first few years, however, it often 
happened that no attempt was made to preserve the individuality of the 
members. Thus in a debate on the number of seamen {Gent. Mag, v. 
507), the .spccclies of the ‘ eight chief speakers’ were so combined as to 
form but three. First come 'tliC arguments made use of for 30,000. 
men next, ‘an answer to tlie following eifect;’ and lastly, ‘a reply 
that was in substance as follows.’ liach of those three siieechcs is 
in the first person, though each is formed of the arguments of two mem¬ 
bers at least, perhaps of many. In the report of a two days’ debate in 
1737, in which there were fourteen chief speakers, the substance of 
thirteen of the speeches was given in three {ib. vii. 746, 775). In July 
1736 {ib. vi. 363) we find the beginning of a great change. ‘ T'o satisfy 
the impatience of his readers,’ the publisher promises ‘ to give them 
occasionally some entire speeches.’ He prints one which likely enough 
had been sent to him by tlie member who had spoken it, and adds that 
Jic shall be ‘ grateful for any authentic intelligence iri matters of such 
importance and tenderness as the speeches in Parliament’ {ib. p. 3t55). 
Cave, in his examination before the House of Lords on April 30, 1747, 
on a charge of having printed in the Gentleman's Magazine an account 
of the trial of Lord I.ovat, owned that ‘ he had had spceche.? sent him 
by the members themselves, and had had assistance from some mem¬ 
bers who have taken notes of otlier members' speeches' {Pari. P/isl. 
xlv. 60). 

It was chiefly in the numbers of the Magazine for the latter half 
of each year that the publication look place. The parliamentary recess 
was the busy time for reporters and printers. It was commonly believed 
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(Ill iii(ti|^i)ity In, mid it iinlDriDii'i liriMi li iil tiu' i>| 

lliiiiMt; III give iiiiy iiinimu u)' llu' ilfli.ik-i, hi wi-ll dmiiitj; dir 
iiH the hilling cif {laiiimiiriil' (/'jr/. I{i\l, Ht j). It w.ii ailiuiiU'|| ^ 
tills |ii'ivilrj,(i; r\[iiri‘(l ul thr riul iif evrty |>.iilimM(‘iit. W'lu-ii tin- ,|^ 
Unitm liad nnm; evrry niui iiiinlil jiiililinli m1i.iI In- 
lldiist; Ilf i.nrils it wiiH far otliinvihi', fur ' it is ii (‘mm nl Kri md, 
wirh itH rijtltlH iind jtnvili'jtos iitvrr ilio. It iii.iy imiiisli a |•lt^u,,^. 
IH’iiilini^ tniy lurt nf its iiim vciliiiKs fm‘ thirty rr furty yt'.irs li.iil,» 

]i. Koy). Mr. U'iiiniii^lon, rvlicn s|it:akiii}t tn tlii‘> rf-iiiliiiii)ii rl A|>i|| 
liuid llwu if ihcy did nm jiiil it sjirL'iIy siii|) to this iii ■< nl | 

* they M'ill Itiivi; rvisy ivonl dial is s)Kikrii lii'ir V'i i^tnthmen inlsij.j 
Kriitml l>y ffUoU's rvliii lliniht iliftrisrlvrs iiitu iinr n.illrry' (</'. i'. 
Walpulo ciiiii|ilaiiu«l ' lliiit hr laid htxji iiaidr tn s]n ak llir vt ry 
(if what In; imam. Ik: laid u.id deli,lies wlKii-iii all the wii^ 
)raniiii|;{, and the aiKimieiii liiid hecii thimvii inin ihh' side, imd oit 
Ollier iiotliiiiK luii what was low, mean, and liiiinilmis ‘ (/A. )i. 

J alter on, Johiismi in his ie|iiiits ' .saiut .i|i|ieaiani es lolerahly sn l|; 
tuokeaic that tin; Wine. IkiiisahvinKl not Imvu thchvslol it' (MtU|a) 
Johmm, |i. .is). 

Il w.'iK hut a few day» nfier Im liceame a lontrllniltir In the d/i/,e,#e 
lluit this reHoliition waa piiased. I'arliaineiil rose on May ao, and iiy 
June miinher ihr rcjunls of the dehates (iflhe Senate of l.illi|ini lu-^ 
Tfi Ilia ferlilo mind was very likely due iIii'h Inimuroits e%|iedieut 
which the rcsahition of die House was tmieked. 'I'liat he wrote 
inlrotUiclion in wliich ia narrated ilie voyage of (‘n|itaiit (hitliv 
grandBon to Lillipniia can amrccly he dotihlcd. It hears nil the nm 
of Ida early siylie. 'I'lie I/mla licctmic llurgocs, find the Coinrtii 
Clinahs, Wnlpolc bccoinefi Wnldnp, Ikillcncy I’uliuib, and 1‘itl l*i 
ollierwiHe the report ia imicli ns il had hocn. Al the end of the vtikl 
for T 7 ,pj was given a key to all the names, 'I he Loniion Mttgtiwie I 
holdly taken tin; lead. In the Miiy luimher, which was imhlinl 
nl the dose of the nioiuli, and llierefore afier parliiiiiicnl had lin 
began the report of the pi'oi eeiliiigs nnd delmtes of a politicil o 
lenmecl clnh of yunng tioldeinen and geiuU;men, who hoped one < l.iy 
enter piirlmnienl, niul who llieielbie, the heller to (tnalily ihemsol’ 
for their high posjiiun, only deh.aled (]neslioiiH that were lliere disi nsr*' 
‘I’o tlio speakeiH were given the name-s of die am lent (heeks r* 
Konums. 'I’lnis we fiiul the Hon, hlanim tialo and the Uiglil ll< 
M. 'I’lilliiis Cieern. Ity the key tliat waa imlilished in ly.p (’h ern " 
Been to he Walpole, iilld Lain, I’lilleney. Wliai risks (lie pnhlii'li' 
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uei cri ihc House a imniecl (japcr was handed to each, entitled 
’.rntions upon the Embargo. Adam Smith had just gone up as a 
student to the University of Oxford. There are ' consideratit)ns’ 
ed in this paper which the great authority of the author of the 
'■ of Nations has not yet made pass current as truths. The [taper 
icd, moreover, charges of jobbery against ‘ great men,’ though no 
s named. It was at once voted a inaliciotis atid .scandalous libel, 
: autlior, William Cooley, a scrivener, was committed to Newgate, 
lini was sctii the printer of the Daily Post, in which part of the 
’rations had been [tublislied. After seven weeks’ iin|)risoninent in 
)tb of winter in that miserable den, ‘ without stidicient sustenance 
jort life,’ Cooley was di.schargod on paying bis fees. He was 
wledge more than a hundred years before his time, and had 
lade to suffer accordingly. The printer would have been dis- 
1 also, but the fees were more th:m he could [tay. Two months 
: petitioned for mercy. The fees by that lime were £121. His 
I w.'is not received, atid he was kc(H in prison till the close of the 
{Earl, J/lst. xi. 8C7-894), 

were the risks run by Cave and Johnson and their fellow- 
i. 'I'hat no [rrosecutioii followed was due perhaps to that dread 
nilc which has often tempered the .severity of the law. ‘The 
on Jlrnnarcl, wlio in the former session was Prefer of Mildendo,’ 
veil have been unwilling to prove that ho was Sir John Barnard, 
rd Mayor of London. 

son, it should seem, revised some of the earliest Debates. In 
■ to Cave which cannot have been written later than September 
e mentions the alterations that he had made {ante, p. t^d). The 
icy were written by liiin, the less anthentic did they become, for 
not one of those ‘ fellows who thrust themselves into the gallery 
House,’ His emidoyer. Cave, if we can trust his own evidence, 
en in the habit of going there and taking notes with a pencil 
Hist. .\iv. do). But ■ Johnson, Hawkins says {Life, p. 122), 
was within the walls of either House.’ According to Murphy 
, 44), lie had been inside the House of Commons once. Be this 
ifiy, in the end the Debates were composed by him alone {ante, 

I. From lliat lime they must no longer he looked upon as 
ic records, in sfiite of the assertions of the Editor of the Ear/, Hist. 
face). Johnson told Boswell {ante, p. 118) ‘ that sometimes he 
thing more commimicaied to him than the names of the several 
.s, and the jiart whicli they had taken in the debatesometimes 
i scanty notes furnished by persons employed to attend in both 
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‘ llu iiu'vor wioit; niiy pail nf liiM winks willi i i|ii!il wlm ily. 'rtiiri.' 
ciiUimiiH <»f ihu in an Imnv was ni> umuinnntn illint, wiiii li 

was faslcr limn mnsl pi-mniK i uiild Imvc ir.insi lilitd llml iiimiiliiy' (//.). 
Aci'iirtliim Ui Hawkins p. *)<)), * His pnn tii i: was lo sinii liiinsrir 
up in a rtnnn assi^nwl in liiin al St. Jnliii's link', tn wliii li In* wmiltl imt 
min'cr any one lo appvuarli, emw-pl ihe ( uinposiinr ur t’ww's liny fur 
luatkT, which, na fust ns ho coinpnsml il, ho liiinlilcd mil ul tho ilnnr.' 

I'Vuin Miniihy wo kcI tlio InllnwiiiK ( in iimN Kliny ; 

‘Tluil Jiilmsdii was tlm aiiilinr «if llio ili'lmlcs ikiilnK dial pctlnil |Nitv, 
17401111'ob. I743]wiis inn i^i’iicially kinmn 1 hmilichiirctu.inspiviiUtviw.il 
yoni'9 nficrwiirils,ami was avuscil Ivyliiiusrlfnii (he fiilliiwiiin III i.isiiiii; Ml'. 
Wcddovlninm (niiw l.nrtl I.iiiiKhlmmiiHli), 1 ir.JiiliiiMnii lir. I•'l<lll^is (ilio tuiiis- 
liitni of M'/'me),llio |in'si iil wiiicv, unit ntln is iliiu d with (he hilo Mr. I•■^llllp. 
An iiii}ii>i niiil (h'li.KC tiinanls (he end nf .Sir Knlii i ( \\’id|iiih-’s iiilintiiisliiKiini 
liehi),' nientinned, 1 )i'. I’laiicis iilisci veil, "dial Mr. I'ill's hprrch ini (Imi m c.i> 
siiin WHS (lie liesl In; lind over ir.id." ! lo aihloil, " dial ho had riii|ihiynl oiKhl 
years of his life in (ho hlnily of I (einnsilii'iies, ntiil liiiiHhod 11 liaiisladini of 
(hat I’ohdiralod oialnr, wlih nil the dot nialiniis of s(ylo and laniiiiaKO wilhin 
(lie roach of Ins (;a|iai iiy 1 hnl he had inei wilh inahiii),' oiiii.il in (he niicoili 
nhovc nionliiinod.'’ Many nf (ho ciiin|iaiiy roinoiiilioiod (ho dohaloi and 
.some piissaKOH were cilrd widi (ho a|i|iriihaluin and a|i|diiiho of alt |irrsriu. 
DnritiH; (lie indnar of (iinveiNaliniii JhIiiihihi loinainod siloni. As siinii as 
(he wurinlli of pniisi: suti.sldod, lie i»|ioiiod ividi lliosu words : "'t'liiii 9|irooli 
I wruio in a h'.xolor Mrool." 'J'lu: conijuiny w.is airiiok widi 

astuniulimeiK. Afler oiarin^ at oaoli odior in ailoiil aiinno. Dr. Kraiiiis 
ashed how llmt spoecli coiilii la; wrillcn hy lihn? “.Sir," said Johnsan, *' I 
wroloil in Kxclcr Sired. 1 iiovor had hcon in (he «all(!ry of (he Ihaino of 
CoinmonB tnil tmeo. Cnve laid inioiest wiili llu; door-kcp|iov«. lie, niul 
the {icrsons cinidoycd muter him, ){)iiiied adaiilinnce: ilioy hrraiglil nwny 
(he sidijcci of discussion, (lie imincH nf (he sjienkovs, the aide (hey look, niul 
tho order In which tlioy roso, togeihcr wiili iioIub of (ho nrgiiinonu advanced 
In die aair.so of the dchalc. Tho wliolo was afterwards coiniiumicnled to 
me, and I (;oin|iosc<l (lie spocclics In (lie form which (hey now liavc in (ho 
I'afliaiiK'inary iioltaios." 'I'o this diaoovciy Dr. !'■rmlci!^ made answer: 
“Tlicii, sir, ymi Imve overedoti Doinnsdionos hlinself, for to say that you 
have cxcecdctl Fraiiols’s J>i’fni>s//ifni's, wmild la; haying notliiiig." 'llio roM 
of die ccnnpnny liosiowod lavi .li oiicomiaiini on Johnson ; one, in p.iiiii iilar, 
praised Ids impartiality; ohHoiving, (hat he dc.dl out iimsoii and oluijaeni c 
with an eiiiial liand to liulli piiriios. " Tliai ia not tiniin line,"said Jiilinsim ; 
*'I Biivcd appcarniiccs tolonildy widl, lait I took rare that the Wiiiti iiiiiiK 
ahoiihl not Imvu the licst of ii.'" Miirpliy's /./J/J' o/Jn/iiisim, p. 3.13. 

Murphy, we nuiKl not fnrgel, wrolc from meinoiy, for there is lui 
renbon to think (liiU he kept nolus, IiIh ineiiiory i .nnint allogellier 

be iniideci Iiiih heen shown by lluswell {a/ifc, p. ji^i, note .|), 'I'Iiih 
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ini; umu wiica j oiiiison w.is living in hxetcr-street he was not engaged 
on tlie magazine. Nevertheless the main facts may be tnie enough 
Johnson himseirtold IJoswcii (posi. May 13, 1778) that in I,ord Chester¬ 
field’s Mhcellanmis Works (ii. 319) there were two speeches ascribed to 
Chesterfield which lie had hiuisolf entirely written. Horace Walpole 
{Letters, i. 147) complained that the published report of his own first 
speech ‘did not contain one sentence of the true one.’ Johnson 
ill his preface to the Literary Afagazhie of 175G, seems to confess 
what he had done, unless, indeed, he was altogether making himself 
the mere mouthpiece of the publisher. He says:—‘We shall not 
attempt to give any regular scries of debates, or to amuse oiir readers 
witii senatorial rhctoiick. The speeches inserted in other papers have 
been long known to be fictitious, and produced sometimes by men 
who never heard the debate, nor had any aiilhcntick information. 
We have no design to impose thus grossly on our readers,’ ( Works, 
V. 3(33.) 

I'lic secret that Johnson wrote these Debates was indeed well kc]it. 
He seems to lie aimed at in a cjucstion that was put to Cave in his 
examination before the House of Lords in 1747. ‘Being asked “if he 
ever had nuy ])erson whom he kept in jiay to make sjieeches for him," 
he said, “he never had.’” {Part, Hist. xiv. do.) Herein he lied in 
order, no doubt, to screen Johnson. Forty-four years later Horace 
Walpole wrote {Letters, ix. 319), ‘I never knew Johnson wrote the 
Bpecches in the Gentleman's Afagazine till he died.' Johnson told 
dJoswcll ‘that as soon as he found that they were thought genuine 
he determined that he would write no more of them, “ for he would 
not be accessory to the propagation of falsehood.’” {Ante, p. 152.) 
One of his Debates was translated into French, German, and Siianish 
{Gent. Mag. xiii. 59), and, no doubt, was accejitcd abroad as authentic. 
VVhen he learnt this his conscience might well have received a shock. 
That it did receive a shock seems almo.st capable of proof. It was in 
the nuiTiber of the Magazine for February, 1743—at the beginning of 
March, that is to say—that the fact of these foreign translations was 
made known. The last Debate that Johnson wrote was for the aznd 
day of February in that year. In 1740, 1741, and 1742, he had worked 
steadily at his Debates. The beginning of 1743 found him no less 
busy. His task suddenly came to an end. Among foreign nations 
Jiis siiecclics were read as the very words of English statesmen. To 
the prop.igalion of such a falsehood as this he would no longer 
be accessory. Fifteen years later Smollett quoted them as if they 
wre genuine {History 0/England, iii, 73). Here, however, Johnson’s 

conscience 



(junilUcd paiplc iil thal tiiuo were with real tlL•l)alill^(. l^vclt if wi: liiul 
not Johnson’s own .slaicincnt, liolh fniin c.Mcrnal atnl inleriwl ovitluiu e 
we (roulil have known that lliey were fetr the inosl pari ‘ ihc niero 
i f)inaKe of !ii« iinai'inulion,' 'I'liey tin nol read like speeches that 
hud ever been spoken. ‘None of lliein,’ Mr. Flood said, ‘were al idl 
like re.!! delmles' {post, under March 30, 1771). 'I'hey itre commonly 
formed of general slaleinenls which siiil any one speaker jiisi as well as 
any other. 'I'he scantier were ihe notes that were given him by ihosc 
who had heard the dehale, the tnore he had to draw on his iinagiiiiiliun. 
Dm his was an imagination which supplied him with what was general 
much more readily than with what was parlit iilar. Had He Foe been 
the composer he wtaild have scattered over e.acli speech the most 
ingenious and prohahle mailers of detail, but I )e Foe and Johnson wore 
wide as the jioles asunder. Neither hail Johnson any dramalic power. 
His parliamentary speakers have scarcely more varieiy than the 
characters in //rw. Unless he had been a ccjusianl fretpienter of the 
galleries of the two llouse.s, he could nol have aciiuiied tiny knowledge 
of the style and the peculiarities of the diflerenl members. Nay, even 
of iheir modes of thinking and their seiilimenls he could have gained 
hut the most general notions. Of debating he knew nothing. It was the 
set spceclie.H in f.ivy and the old liistoriiins tliat he look ns his models. 
In his orations tlierc is very little of ‘ the tint reply;' litere is, indeed, 
scarcely any examination of an adversary's arguments, So general are 
the speeches that the order in which they are given might very often 
without inconvenience ire c.lmngcd. 'I’ltcy arc like a aeries of lending 
articles on both sides of the (piesiion, hut all written by one man. 
Johnson is constantly shifting his character, and, like Falslaff and the 
Prince, playing ftvat his own part and then hi* op\Kmcnt’a, It ia won¬ 
derful iiow well he preserves his impartiality, though he does 'lake enro 
tltal the Whig dogs should not have the heat of If.’ 

lie nol oidy look die grcaleal liherlies in his rcporla, but he often 
took ihcm openly, 'rims an army hill was debated in commiiiee on 
Dee. 10, i7,to, and again the following diiy on the report in the full 
House. ‘As in lliese two debates,’ he wrile.s, ‘llte arguments were the 
same, Mr. tiulliver has thrown them into one lo prevent unnecessary 
repetitionB.’ {Ctent. A/ay. Dec. 17.12, p. 67(1.) In each House during 
die winter of i 7 <| 2-3 there was a debate on Inking the Hanoverian 
troops into pay. 'I'he deliale in the l.ords was siacad over live nuin- 
ber.s of the Afaynaiiic in the following anininer and autiunn. ft was nol 
till the spring of 17.P1 ilmt the linn of the (.'ominous came, and then 
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of those arguments winch were Hilly discussed in the House of 
Hurgoes, and of those speakers who produced them, lest we should 
disgust our readers liy tedious repetitions.’ {lb. xie. 125.) Many of 
these debates have been re])orted somewhat briclly by Bishop (after¬ 
wards Arcitbishop) Seeker, lo follow his account rcipiires an accurate 
knowledge of the times, whereas Johnson’s rhetorick for the most 
part is easily understood even by one very ignorant of the history 
of the fust two Georges. Much of it might have been s])oken on 
almost any occasion, for or against almost any minister. It is true 
that we here and there find such a correspondence between the two 
reports as shews that Johnson, as he has himself told us, was at times 
furnished with some information. Butj on the other hand, rve catr no 
less clearly sec that he was often drawing solely on his imagination. 
Frequently there is but the slightest agreement between the reports 
given by the two men of the same speeches. Of this a good instance 
is alTordcil by T.ord Carteret’s speech of Fell. 13, 1741. According to 
Jolinson ‘the Hurgo Quadren liogan in this manner’;— 

‘As the motion which I am about to make is of the highest iinporlance 
and of the most oxicnsivc consequences; as it cannot but meet witli all 
the opposition which tlin prejudices of some and the interest of otiiers can 
raise against it; as it must have the whole force of ministerial influence to 
cncoimlcr willioiit any assistance hut from jusiico and reason, 1 liope to be 
excused Iry your I.ordslii|)s for spending some time in endeavouring to shew 
lliat it wants 110 other support; that it is not founded upon doubtful 
suspicions l)ul upon uncoiuestnble facts,’ and so on for cigfit more lines. 
(6'en/. Mag. xi. 339). 

'J’hc Bishop’s note begins as follows:— 

‘C'AKTF.nicr. I am glad to see the House so full. Tlie lionour of the 
nation is at stake. And llie oldest man liath not known such circiunstniiocs 
as wc arc in. When storms rise you must see whai pilots you Iiave, and 
take methods to make llic nation easy. 1 sliall (i) go through tlic foreign 
transactions of several years ; (2) Tire domestic ; (3) Prove that what I am 
about to propose is a parliamentary metliod.’ {l^arl. Hist. xi. 1047.) 

Still more striking is the (liffcrencc in the two reports of a speech by 
l.oid Tailiot on May 25, 1742. According to the Gent. Mag. xii. 519, 
‘the riiitgo Toblal siroke to this effect’:— 

‘So liigh is my veneration for this great assembly tliat it is never without 
the utmost efforts of resolution that I can prevail upon myself to give my 
sentiments upon any (|uestion that is the subject of debate, liowcvei strong 
may be my conviction, or however ardent myzea).’ 

'fire Bisliop makes liim say:— 

‘ 1 rise up only to give lime to ollicis to consider Irow llicy will carry on 
the clelratc.’ {Pari. Hist. xii. G,i6.) 


On 



cause everywhere 5!iu fauds callinj; lo onier, he iviollecled 
liimself and made an excuse,’ {/'ar/. Hist, xi, loh^^). In ihc lUnt, 
xi. ifiy, 'the llurgo 'I'dlilal resinned : “My l.uids, whetiu-r any- 
thinff has escajicd from me that desene.s hiich severe imimiulver.sionH 
your I ,ordshii>s must decide.’’ ’ 

Once at least in Johnson’s repoil.s a speech i.s In tin: wronK 
luemher. In the clehalc on llic Clin Hill on heh. aa, 174.? (f<c///. /lA/.c- 

xiii. 696), though the lhahop’s notes show that he tlid mu speak, yet 
a long ,s|)cceli is pul into his mouth. It was the Marl of Sandwich who 
had spoken at this turn of the dehate. 'I'he editor of the l\ui. //iit, 
(xii. 1398), without even notifying the i liange, coolly Iransfei.s the -speech 
from the 'decent’.Seeker', who was afterwards I’limate, to the grossly 
licentioii.s Marl. A transfereiice such as ihia is, liowcvci, hut of little 
moment. Mor the most part the sjiecclies would he si iivcely less life¬ 
like, if all on one side were assigned to some nameless \V'hig, and all on 
the other side to some nameless 'lory. It is nevertheless true that here 
and there .ire to he found jiassuges wliich no clouht really fell from the 
Bpeaker in whose moiuh they .ire pul. They mention some fat t or 
cont.iin some allusion which timid not otherwise have heen known liy 
Johnson. Mven if wc had not (lave's word for it, we miglit liave 
inferred that now and then a memlier wn.s himself liis own repoiicr. 
'J'lms in tile O'eul. M<tx, for Meliriiary ly.pi (p, d8) we find a speech hy 
Sir John St. Avihyn that had aj'l'eavetl eight mmulw earlier in the very 
same words in the London Afiit;i)eini‘. 'I'hal johiisnii inpicit a rival 
puhlicniiim is most unlikely impossilile, 1 might say. St. Aidiyii, 
I conjecture, sent a copy of his speecli to hoth etlilors. In the (ifn/. 
A/a/', for April 17,13 (l*- '^‘Oi Nl'cedi hy l.ovd I'cnivnl mi Dec. to, 
17,12, is reported apparenlly at full length. The dehaio Itself w.iH not 
published till the spring of 17,1,1, "’lien llic reader is rcferreii fttr this 
spcceh to the hack minilicr in which it had already heen iiiserteil. (/A 

xiv, 123). 

'rite /.oitdoii jifaxaztne generally gave the earlier vepoit; it was, how¬ 
ever, twitted hy it.s rival with its inactiirai:y. In one tlehaic, it was said, 
'it had introduced insleail of twenty siieakers hut six, and those in 
a very confused manner. It had atlrilmted to Creciliiis words remem- 
hcretl hy the whole audience to he spoken hy M. Agrippn.’ {(/tut, 
ALng. xii. 512). The report of the dchalc of Mcb. 13, 17,11, in the 

' ‘ Iv’cti in a liialioii 1 tan *py tlestil, 
liccltcr 1 b (Itccni, Unmlcl Imn a licarl.' 

I’oiie, lifiil, .Sut. 11. 70, 

Lout/on 



report in the Gent. Mag. (xi. 339). on the other hnnd, it reports 

eleven sjreakers, wliilc the London Magazine gives but five. Seeker 
shows that there were nineteen. 'I’hough the London Magazine was 
generally earlier in publishing the debates, it does not therefore follow 
that Johnson had .seen their reports when he wrote his. His may have 
been kept liack by Cave’s timidity for some inontlis even after they had 
been set tip in type. In the stalcness of the debate there was some 
safeguard against a parliamentary prosecution, 

Mr. Croker maintains (Croker’s Bonvell, p. 44) that Johnson wrote 
theMedatesirom the time Ounc 1738) that they assumed the Liiliputiati 
title till 1744. In this he is certainly wrong, Even if wc had not 
Johnson’s own statement, from the style of the earlier Debates we could 
have seen that tliey were not written by him. No doubt we come across 
numerous traces of his work; but tliis we should have expected. Eos- 
well tells us that Guthrie’s reports were sent to Johnson for revision 
{antCy p, 118), Nay, even a whole speeedt now and then may be from 
his hand. It is very likely that he wrote, for instance, the Debate 
on buttons and button-holes {Gent. Mag. viii. 627), and the Debate on 
the registration of seamen {ib. xi. i). But it is absurd to attribute 
to him passages such as the following, which in certain numbers are 
plentiful enough long after June 1738. 'There never was any measure 
pursued more consistent with, and more consequential of, the sense of 
this House’ {ib. ix. 340). ‘ It gave us a handle of making such reprisals 
upon the Iberians as this Crown found the sweets of’ {ib. x. 281). 
'That was the only expression that the least shadow of fault was found 
with’ {ib, xi. 292). 

‘Johnson told me himself,’ says Boswell {anky p. 150), ‘that he was 
the sole composer of the Debates for those three years only (1741-2-3). 
He was not, however, precisely exact in his statement, which he men¬ 
tioned from hasty recollection ; for it is sufficiently evident that his 
composition of them began November 19, 1740, and ended February 
23 [22], 1742-3.’ Some difficulty is caused in following Boswell’s 
statement by the length of time that often elapsed between tiie debate 
itself and its publication. Tlie speeches that were spoken between 
Nov. 19, or, more strictly speaking, Nov. 25, 1740, and Feb. 22, 1743, 
were in their publication spread through the Magazine from July 1741 
to March, 1744. On Feb. 13, 1741, Cord Carteret in the House of 
Lords, and Mr, Sandys, ‘ the Motion-maker*,’ in the House of Com¬ 
mons, moved an address to the King for the removal of Sir Robert 
‘ So Smolklt calls him in Ills Ilislory of Englaml, ill. iC. 


Walpole. 







to ihc House of Lonls, A secoiui year weiil by. .‘\1 li'n^tli, in iliii k- 
of the KpiiiiK niiinliei's of llie deltLiie nn mtitinn was 

rc|ioi'lcil. U liiicl been piililislKiil in tlie A/itKtiMur fli-veii 

inontlia earlier. 

Cave, if he was tartly, neverllteless wan cai efnl ilial his i (iluiniis hIiihiM 
HOC want variety. Thus in ilie miinher fur July ly-i.l.we hnvi* ilie 
initltlle iitirtof ihc dehate in the l.unls on I'eh. i, i?.),;, the einl uf ihe 
duhalo in the Commons on Marrh 9,17.p, and the lie^inninK nf lutnther 
in the Commons on die following; M.nri h I''riiin the nninlHr for 
July 1741 to the miinher for Man h ry.i.i Johnson, as 1 li.ive aln.nly 
said, was the Hole t nm|ioser <if tlnr Ihfxttrs, The iiiemilaiiiy iviih 
which they were (tiven at fir.sl si^'lil seems siianne ; Imi in it a « eii.iin 
method t an ho di.s< (ivered. 'I'ho |H(Hcedillas of n I hmse of Coiii’ 
imins that had <'oine to an end ini^lil, as I have slnnvii, he tieely 
pnhlishetl. 'I'here Iiad lieen a disstihilion idler the se-.-<ion wln< h 
chised in A|iril 17.li. Tlie inihlii .ilion of the /VArfei of the ohl 
paiihunent could at once hettin, and eonhl f;ii on freely honi inonih 
to nionlh all the yeiir rouiul. Ihii they wtnild not List for ever. In 
17.12, in the inilumn recess, the lime when expetiemv h.nl shewn 
tliat the restilution of the House ctiiilil lie lirokeii with the le.rM 
danger, the Jkhilts of the new parliameiU were pahlished. Tin y were 
continued even ill the shint session hefnii* ('htisintiis, lint llie sjiring 
of 1743 saw a ciiiitionH rtlnni to the re|iiiris of the mIcI |taili.iiueiil. 
The scHsion dosed mi April ai, niut in the May miinlier the tunf 
paralivcly fresh JklmUs heg.in again, In one r.nse the report was 
not six months after date. In die hegiiniinn "f 17.1.1 this piihln .iilnn 
went on even in the scasion, hut it was cmirmed i<i the proc eeding-, of 
the previous winter. 

'riie following lahlo shews the order in which Jolinsiin's IkbnUs were 
piihli.shed- 


Geufft'iiitvi's 

AflltfllBi/Jl!. 

July, I 74 t 
Ai'K- » 


r.iiliaincnl was ilis.,(i|eeil 
<ni Apiil 25, ly.p. 


Sept. „ 


Oct. .. 

Nov. „ .. 

yjee 1 J'he new I'arlinmcnl met 

” I on Dec. 1, 


i khnti' in' fxnt 
(>/ iMitk (>/ 

Kch. n, 17.11 

l-'cli. I 3 i 
Jiin. 27, „ 

Miir. 2, „ 

Mar. 3, „ 

Mar, a, „ 

Ui'it y, 17.10 







Ihu wonis of llio rnf.iic! lo llic for 17.17, -‘I '' "l"i> 

'n (IclL'i'ininal f'|iirii of o|i[iositioii in llio nalioii.tl a'>M loliliri •inn- 
niiinicaied ilKolf lo almost every iiuliviiiiial, miilii|i!u il anil inviHoraU-il 
jiuriodieal paiiLTs, nnil rendeicd |inlilit s die rliiif. if not ilir only olijc, t, 
ofcininsily,’ 'I'hey arc a moniiincni lo ilic urcalmss o( Wiiliinlc, and 
lo llic gcniim of Johnson. Had ll1.1t Nlatcsinaii tmi lici n overthrown, 
the pcojilc would have railed for these reporis even ihonnh JolniNon 
lind refused lo write iheni. Ilud Johnson still irinained ihe lepoiier, 
even lhou(^h Walpole no lonjiier swayed the Senate ol ihe I.ilhpntians, 
the .speceheH of lliat Uiimdtnoiis body siniiUl still have lu eii re.id. For 
though they are not dehates, yet they have a vast vij;onr and n (treat 
fund of wi.sdoin of their own. 


yVPPJiNDIX H. 


JOItNSON’.S I.Kft tilts TO ins MoTliliU ANII M|sS roH II'U IN I 75 l(. 

(/V .MO.) 

Malone published seven of llic following letters in the foiirlh edilion, 
mill Mr. tJrokcr the rest. 

*T() MUH. jOIINSflN IN l.lCIIHKI Ii. 

‘MoNOuaiin Matiam, 

‘'I’lio nccoHiit which Miss [I'lirterJ kIv'cs me of your hralili |iirries uty 
hcnri. (loti coinfori niui iircservti you and save you, fur ilie mike of Jesus 
CliriHi. 

'1 would have Miss rcatl to you fitnn lima l«i lliiie the I'assioii of onr 
Saviour, and Humeliiiics llie Hi'iUrneos in the I'oiiimuiiiori .Serviee, lienimiitiK' 
"Come iiti/o me, oi/ ye Ihtii trovoH mul me heovy loileti, unit t wiH f;n‘e 
yon yes/." 

'1 have just now rcail a physic al hook, whic h itu lines me m think: that 
a sironit iiifiiHion of die liark would do ymi cood. I lo, dear inoiher, try it. 

* I’ray, send mo ycair hle.ssinjf, iiiid for(;ive nil ihai I have ilone amiss to 
you. And whaicver you would liava done, and whal dehts ytui would have 
paid (list, or any ihhiK rise that you wtatid clircrt, let Mins |im it down ; I 
shall etidenvcair to obey you. 

‘! have ({ot twelve (jidneas* to acini you, h\u \mhnp|illy am al a loss how 

’ Six of these twelve (tidlicas Jnlicioon the pdaler. .Sco tlnwhliin's/,iyee/ye^«r,»//, 
nppeau tohnvo borrawcel frocii Mr Allen, ji. 3OG 11. Mai.onk. 


to 


^lay, no not omit any tiling incntioncu in this letter ; uod bless you lor 
ever and ever. 

‘ 1 am your dutiful son, 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘Jan. 13, 1758 

"I'o Miss Porticr, at Mrs. Johnson’s, in Lichiteld. 

‘Mv HEAR Miss, 

‘ 1 think myself obliged to you beyond all expression of gratitude for 
your care of my dc-ar mother. God giant it may not be without success. 
Tell Kitty ’ that I shall never forget her lenderncss for her mistress. 
Whatever you can do, continue to do. My licart is very full. 

‘I hojie you received twelve guineas on Monday. I found a way of 
sending them by means of the postmaster, after I had written iny letter, 
and hope they came safe. I will send you more in a few days. Got! bless 
you all, 

‘ I am, niy dear, 

‘ Your most obliged 

‘And most liumble servant, 

'Sam. Johnson.’ 

'Jan. 16, 1759. 

‘ Over the leaf is a letter to my mother.’ 

‘Dear honoured Mother, 

‘ Your wc.Tkiias.s afflicts me beyond wliat I nm willing to rommiinic.ate 
to you. I do not think you unfit to face deatli, but I know not how to 
bear the thought of losing you. Endeavour to do all you [can] for yourself. 
Eat as much as you can. 

‘ I pray often for you ; do you pray for me. 1 have nothing to :idd to my 
last letter. 

‘ I am, dear, dc.ar mother 

‘Yourdutiful son, 

‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘Jan. 16, 1759.’ 

‘To Mrs. Johnson, in Lichfiei.d. 

‘Dear honoured Mother, 

1 fear you are too ill for long letters ; tlierefore I will only tell you, 
you have fruin inc all the regard that can possibly subsist in the heart. I 
pray God to bless you for evermore, for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 

‘ Let Miss write to me every post, however short. 

‘ I am, dear inolher, 

‘ Your dutiful son, 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘Jan. 18, 1759.’ 

‘ 'Wiitten by mistake for 1759. On the fail.’ MaI-ONe. 
o«/jirt'<of(he letterofthe I3tliwftswrillen ’ Calhetine Chambers, Mrs. Johnson's 
by another hand— ‘ Pray acknowledge the inaid-scrvanl. She died in October, 1767. 
receipt of this by return of post, without Malonu, See li. 43. 
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‘To 



my (tcnr moiltcr l>rc;Hirm(; ;uul iS" ii'>i n il lni, U-.i 1 ili->.ii.ii.rmi 

liev. If I miss lo wiiic next jinsi, I ;im mi ilic- in.nl. 

‘ 1 mil, Illy ilrait”.! ^^l•.^, 

‘ Yum iiK'xl liiiiiil>lr' xnv.iiH, 

* SAM. JHUNMIN.’ 

'Jan. 20, 1759 ' 


Ou the ttlher sii/e, 

‘J)F.AR MONOIIIU:il ^fOI !Il u *, 

‘Nciilicr yniir rinnlitiim imi' ymir i lirii.n lcr iii:ik*' it lit fur nif I*' Miy 
much. Ymi linvo lirim (li<‘ Inst iiiiiilim, itml I lii'licvi' llif wniiimi 
ill lllP wdiltl. 1 (liriiik ymi for ymir iiiiliilni'tii !■ In ini', iiml Si'j; Im |.|ivmii'iN 
of all th.it ( Ikivc linin' ill, mnl all tliat I tinvi' miiiili il in itn v'lH. (Iml 
Riant yon Iiis llnly Sjiirii, iinil n ri'lvn ymi in r\i il.i'.linv. li.i)>j>)iii"i'', fnv 
Jcsiis Clii'ist'.s sake. Amen. I.niil Jr'iio, in l in'ymn'.imii. Aiiimi. 

‘ 1 am, ileai'i ile.ir iiiiilln i, 

' Vmii' ilmirnl smi, 

‘Sam. jiniN’.iiN.' 

‘Jnn. 20, 17517.' 


'Tn Miss I'nimi.u in I.k iii ii't n, 

‘Yon will fonreive my somm' fnr ilif Ins'i nf my iimilirt, of llie tirsi 
mollicv. If she were In live URiiin Mirely 1 t<lionlil heliave lirtti-v tn hev. 
Hut she i.s tin|>iiy, nml what is jiasi is iimhiiij^ in hi'i'; mnl fni iiir, sinre I 
cmuini ve\iaiv uiy faults Ui Iwv, I lui|ir ie)ieiU.im <■ will cdai e ilii iu. I inmit 
you and nil those that have lieeii Rnml tn hiT my siin I'li si iliank's mnl pi.iy 
(loii lo repay you nil wiili inliiiitc nilvantiiRr. W'liii' to me, ami 1 nmfnii me, 
dear child. 1 shall ho Riad likewise, if Kitiy uiM uiiie in me. I sliidl semi 
a bill nf twenty pounds in afcwdny.s, whieh I ilimiRlil in h.ivr IiiiiiirIii tn 
iny mniher; Iml (Jod sufTcred it not. 1 have not power or rom|i<i'iitre in 
say imich more, (lod bless yon, iind bless ns nil. 

‘ I am, dear Miss, 

‘ Your arrceiionate lumilile servant, 

'.SAM. liiliN.'inN.' 

'Jnn. 23, !7S9V 


' This Idler was writli'ii on the second 
Icnf of the prcceiliiiR, nihircssed to Min* 
I'oticr. Mai.o.ni'.. 

Mrs. Juhiison prohahly tlieii on Ilia 
aoih or a 1st Jnimnry, sml wiis tiiilal on 
the day this Idler was written. M AI.ONK. 
tin llic day on whieh hit incithcr was 


buried Jtihn>on eomposed a prayer, a« 
liciiiR' MOW alioul lo I'cLiuii III ihe loiiniion 
coiiifiirlK ami hinhlrs* rtf llie Wnlld.' /V. 
ani{ Mist. p. sH. Afler Ida wile's ileaili 
he had nlluwcd forty rlnya Ui pass liefnrc 
his ‘rcUini In life.' Sec ttn/e, ji. J.t.(i 
nolo a, 

‘Tt^ 



(I ne begtmmjg is iont aim losi.) 


‘You will forgive me if I am not yet so composed as to give any 
diiections about any tiling. But you are n’iser and belter than I, and I 
shall be pleased with all that you shall do. It is not of any use for me now 
to come down; nor can I bear the place. If you want any directions, Mr. 
Howard ‘ will advise you. The twenty poiiiuls I could not get a bill for 
to-night, but will send it on Saturday 

‘ I am, my dear, your affectionate servant, 

‘Sa.\(. Johnson.' 

‘Jan. 25, I 7 S 9 -’ 


'To Miss Pouter. 

‘Dear Miss, 

‘ I have no reason to forbear writing, but that it makes my heart heavy, 
and I had nothing particular to say which might not he delayed to the next 
post; but had no thoughts of ceasing to concsjiond with my dear Lucy, the 
Only person now left in the workl with wlium I think myself connected. 
Tlicre needed not my dear mother’s desire, fur cvciy heart must lean to 
somcliody, and 1 have nobody but you; in whom I put all my little nffairs 
with loo much confidence to desire you to keep receipts, as you prucleuily 
proposerl. 

‘ If you and Kitty will keep the house, 1 think I shall like it best. Kilty 
may carry on the trade for herself, keeping her own stock apart, and laying 
aside any money tliat she rcccivc.s for any of the goods ivliicli her good 
mistress has left iichind her. ! do not see, if this scheme he followed, any 
need of appraising the books. My mothers debts, dear mother, f suppose 
I may pay with little difficulty; and the little trade may go silently forward. 
I fancy Kitty can do nothing belter ; and I shall not want to put her out of 
a house, where she has lived so long, and with so much virtue. I am very 
sorry that she is ill, and earnestly hope that she will soon recover ; let 
her know that 1 have the highest value for her, and would do any thing 
for her advantage. Let her tliiiik of this proposal. I do not see any 
likelier method by which she may pass the remaining pan of her life in 
quietness and competence. 

‘You must have what part of (he house you please, while you are inclined 
to stay in it; but I flatter myself with the hope that you and I shall some 
lime pass our days together. I am very solitary and comfortless, but will 
not invite you to conic liither till I can have hope of making' you live here so 
as not to dislike your situation. Pray, my dearest, write to me as often as 
you can. 

‘ I urn, dear Madam, 

‘ Your affectionate humble servant, 

‘ Sam. Johnson. 

‘Feb. 6, 1759 ’ 










expect such an inventory of little things as you have sent me. I could 
have taken your word for a matter of much greater value. I am glad that 
Kitty is better; let her be paid first, as my dear, dear mother ordered, and 
then let me know at once the sum necessary to di.scharge her other debts, 
and I will find it you very soon. 

‘I beg, my dear, that you would act for me without the least scruple, for 
I can repose myself very confidently upon your prudence, and hope we shajl 
never have reason to love each other less. I shall take it very kindly if you 
make it a rule to write to me once at least every week, for I am now very 
desolate, and am loth to be universally forgotten. 

‘ I am, dear sweet, 

* Your affectionate servant, 

‘ Sam. Johnson.' 

‘March 1, 1758 [9].’ 


‘To Miss Porter. 

'Dear Madam, 

‘ I beg your pardon for having so long omitted to witc. One thing or 
other has put me off. I have this day moved my things and you arc now to 
direct to me at Staple Inn, London. I hope, my dear, you are well, and 
Kitty mends. I wish her success in her trade. I am going to publish a 
little story book which I will send you when it is out. Write to 

me, my dearest girl, for I am always glad to hear from you. 

‘ I am, my dear, your humble servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘March 23, 1759.’ 


‘ Dear Madam, 


‘To Miss Porter. 


‘1 am almost ashamed to fell you that all your letters came safe, and 
that I have been always very well, but hindered, 1 hardly know how, from 
writing. I sent, last week, some of my works, one for you, one for your aunt 
Hunter, who was with my poor dear mother when she died, one for Mr. 
Howard, and one for Kitty. 

‘ I beg you, my dear, to write often to me, and tell me how you like my 
little book. 


I 


‘ May 10, 1759.’ 


I am, dear love, your affectionate humble servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 


APPENDIX 


Johnson at Camhuidcil. 


^87.) 


The following is the full extract of I")!-. Shaiji's letter giving an 
nccouiu of Johnson's visit to Canihriclgc in 1765 ;— 

‘Cainb. Mar. i, 1765. 

‘As to Johnson, you will be siivpiiscci to hear that I have had him In the 
chair in wltich I inn now writing, lie has ascended tny aiJiial citadel, lie 
came down on a .Saturday evening, with a Mr. lleauclcvk, who has a friend 
at Trinity. Caliban, yon may lie sure, was not roused from his iair before 
nc.xt day noon, and hi.s ))jcalcfist probably kept Isiin till niglit. I saw 
nothing of him, nor was he heard of by any one, liii Monday afternoon, 
when f was sent for home to (wo gentlemen unknown. In coiivcrsatioii I 
made a strange./iw.v/nr aliont Hnrnahy (ireene’s poem, in wliicli Johnson 
IS tirawn at full length'. lie drank his large imtalions of lea with me, 
interrupted liy many an indignant contradiction, and many a nol)lc sent!- 
ineul. lie had on a liclter wig than usual, Imi, one wliosc curls were not, 
like Sir Chiiulesly's", formed for ‘eternal ItucUlc V Our conversation was 
nliiefly on Imoks, yon may lie sure. He was inucli pleased wiilr a small 
liUhon of ntine, [xiblished in tltc .snilior’s lifetime, nnil willi flic Greek 
cjiigram on liis own effigy, of its ijcing the pir.tmc, not of liiin, l)Ut of a bad 
[laiiUer*. ■i'licrcarc many manuscript stanzas, for auglit I know, in Milton’s 
own liandwriting, and several interlined hints and fr.agmcnls. We were 
puzzled idtnni one of tlic sonnets, whicti we lliought was not to 1)0 found in 
Newton’s edition’, and differed from all llic printed ones. Ihit Johnson 
cried, “No, no I’’ rciicateil tltc whole sonnet Insiimlly, mcmaritcr, and 
sliewed it ns in Newton’s book. After wliicli lie learnedly liavangued on 
aonnet-wriling, and its differciu mnnbcrs. He tells me he will come liiilicr 
again epiickiy, and is pnmiised “an liabiiation in Emimiiel College'.'' Ho 


' ikinmliy Gtcenc had just t>ul)lls 1 icd 
Thi I.nwtat, a I'oem, In which Jolinson 
is ahuscil. It is In tlic hebrunry list of 
books la the (lent. ISIat;. for 17(1;;. 

“ Sir CloiidoBly .Shovel’# momitncnl Is 
tlun mciUloiied liy Addison in The Sf'te- 
tator, No. aO;—'ll ha# very often given 
me great offeiieo; inslend of the lirnve 
rough Ihigllsli Adiaiinl, which wns the 
ilbllagnlaliijig ebnincler of llxil plnln 
gnllnni innn, lie is represented on his 
toiHl> by die figure of n licaii, dressed in 
a long peihvig, snd reposing himself upon 
velvet ciisliioa# under a canopy of stale.’ 


^ ‘ That live-long wig, whicli Gorgon's 
self might own, 

Ktemnl laicklo takes In Parian stone.’ 

Pope's Moial Essays, iii. 295. 

■* Milton’s Epigram is in his Sylvarnm 
IJber, and is entitled In Effisiei ejns 
Sculptonm. 

s Johnson’s ncquaintance, Pishop New¬ 
ton {post, June 3, 171(4), puhlishcd an 
edition of Milton. 

' It was no clonhi hy (he Master of 
JCmnnnel College, his fricndjDr. Parmer 
{ante, p. 3fifi), that Johnson was promised 
‘an habitation’ there. 


went 


bmnijaa.’ {(.h'ltl, Atut;. Im' i>. ly i-) 


APJ'ICNDIX 1). 

JOUMSON’S Ul.ri'KU '1(1 Du. I.ri.ANI'. 

(/V/vc* 

‘‘I'o iiir. Ki.v. 1 H(. I.i i anii. 

‘.Sill, 

'Anionj; l)i<! iiiinn«i siiliMiilirtl i<i tin* ili'j;iri' I liavi' liAil llic 

liDiioiu' of ron ivini! fnmi (In- of Diililin, I IiikI ui'or o( wliirli 1 

Imvc finj' iii!rhiiii;il i<uowli'«lj;c but ilio->f of |)i. Amiicw-, >uiil yom .rU. 

’Men ciui tie fHliiiiiUiil lij’ itioiu ivlio liiiow ilii'in not, only .O' tlicy :irc 
rqironi'iilL’il liy thii:>e uho know iln ni \ ninl tlii-u foio I il.ittoi luy.olf llini 1 
owe ntiii li of tiif iilrnsiiri' wliii li lion lii itim tion loc to yoin i on« mieneo 
with J)r. Anilii'wx in lei-onniu'iuliiiK iiir to tlir Ir.iiiu-it so. ii-iy. 

‘ I luvitit; llif I’rovost to letiii o iiiy ^;i'iiiTiiI tli.iiikn to ilo* 1 'ihvfi’'iiy, 

I liCK ilnit you, hir, will mciin iny |i;uiii nl.ii nml iiiimeili.iie n> UiiowUiIki!* 
incut i«. 

' I mil, .‘-iir, 

' Your iiiiht olii'diciii ;iinl Illo^t liiiinlilc ‘iru.oii, 

' Sam. JiiiinmiN.' 

‘ jQUuaan’ft-cmul, 

London, Oci. 17, 1705.’ 


APl’l'KDlX \L 

JpllNSON'.S ' I'.NCAdlN't: IN l\)I,iri( K.S WITH 11-" -- N. 

(/V -|!J0,) 

In a liulo voUtinc ctilillcd l\}>Tiaminlitry liy llic KijOil H(in. 

W. G. llainikaii, imliliHltul in iHoH, Uvclvc ycuiH ttflcr iltc luiUuir’B 
death, if! included Comulemlions on Com, liy Dr. JoliiiNon (//’w/'J, 
V. 3ai). It was wiitleii, bays llaintUon’H editor, in November 1766. 

A (leal til 



ric fiiipporlcd in iliis tract the honniy for exporting corn. If more 
than a year after lie liad engaged in politics with Mr. Hamilton 
nothing had been produced but tins short tract, the engagement was 
not of nuich importance. But there was, I suspect, much more in it. 
Indeed, the editor says {Preface, p. ix.) that ‘Johnson had entered into 
some engagement with Mr. Hamilton, occasionally to furnish him 
with his sentiments on the great political topicks that should be 
considered in Parliament.’ Mr. Crokcr draws attention to a passage 
in Johnson’s letter to Miss Porter of Jan. t.g 1766 (Crokcr’s 
P- ^73)1 in which he says: ‘I cannot well come [to Lichfield] during 
the session of parliament.’ In the spring of this same year Burke 
had broken with Hamilton, in whose service he had been. ‘'I’lie 
occasion of our difference,’ he wrote, ‘ was not any act whatsoever 
oil my part; it was entirely upon his, by a voluntary but most 
insolent and intolerable demand, amoimling to no less than a claim 
of servitude during the whole course of my life, without leaving to 
mo at any lime a jiowcr either of getting forward with honour, or of 
retiring with tranquillity’ (Burke’s Corres. i. 77). It seems to me 
highly prohalrle that Hamilton, in conscciucncc of his having just 
lost, as I have shewn, Burke's services, sougiit Johnson’s aid. He 
had taken Burke ‘as a companion in his studies.’ {Ib. ji. 48.) 

‘ Six of the best years of my life,’ wrote Burke, ‘ he look me 
from every inirsuit of literary reputation or of iinprovcment of 
my fortune. In that time he made his own fortune (a very great 
one),’ {Ili, p. 67.) Burke had been recommended to Hamilton 
by Dr. Warion. On losing him Hamilton, on Feb. 12, 1765, wrote 
lo Warton, giving a false account of his separation with Burke, and 
asking him to rceommend some one to fill his place—some one 
‘ who, in addition to a taste and an understanding of ancient authons, 
and what generally passes under the name of scholarshi[), has like¬ 
wise a share of modern knowledge, and has applied himself in some 
degree to tlic study of the law.’ By way of iraymcnl he offers 
at once ‘an income, which would neither be insuffictent for him as 
a man of letters, or disreputable to him as a gentleman,’ and here¬ 
after ‘ a situation ’—a post, that is to say, under government. (VVooll’s 
VVarfon, i. 299.) Warion recommended Chambers. Chambers does 
not seem lo have accepted the post, for we find him staying on at 
Oxford (^w/, ii. 25, 46). Johnson had all the knowledge that Hamil¬ 
ton required, except that of law. It is this very study that we find 
Irini at this very lime entering upon. All this shows that for some time 
and lo some extent an engagement was formed between him and 

Hamilton. 


* I shall have more cancels. That fiervous mortal W. G. H. is not 
satisfied with iiiy report of some particulars tvhich 1 wrote iiown front his 
own mouthy and is so much agitated that Courtenay has persuaded me to 
allow a new edition of them hy H. himself to be made at H.'s expense.’ 

(Crokcr’s Boswell, p. 829). T’lris would seem to show that there was 
soinctliing that Hamilton wished to conceal. Horace Walpole (^Me¬ 
moirs of the lieign of George JIT, til. 402) docs not give him a chartictcr 
for truthfulness, lie writes on one occasion ;—‘ Hamilton denied it, 
but hi.s trutli was not renowned.’ Miss Burney, rvho met Hamillon 
fourteen years after this, thus describes him;—‘This Mr. Hamillon 
is extremely tall and handsome; has an air of hauglrty and fashion¬ 
able superiority; is intelligent, dry, sarcastic, and clever. I should 
have received much pleasure from his conversational powers, Irad I 
not previously been ])rcjudiced against him, by hearing that he is 
infinitely artful, double, and crafty.’ (Mine. D’Aiblay’s Diary, i. 293). 


APPENDIX F. 

Johnson’.s First Acquaintanci: with the Thrales ano 
HIS Serious Illness. 

{Page 490.) 

Johnson {Pr. and Med. p. 191) writes;—‘My first knowledge of 
Thrale was in 1765.’ In a letter to Mrs. Thrale, lie says;—‘You were 
but five-and-twenty when I knew you first.’ {Piozzi J.etters, i. 284). 
As she was born on Jan. 1741, this would place their introduction 
in 1766. In another letter, written on July 8, 1784, he talks of her 
‘ kindness wliidi soothed twenty years of a life radically wretched.’ 
{lit. ii. 376). Perhaps, however, he here spoke in round numbers. 
Mrs. Piozzi {Auec. p. 125) says tliey first met in 1764. Mr. Thrale, she 
writes, sought an excuse for inviting him. ‘ The celebrity of Mr. Wood- 
house {post, ii. 127), a shoemaker, whose verses were at that lime the 
subject of common discourse, soon afforded a ‘pretence.’ There is 
a notice of Woodhouse in the Gent. Mag. for June, 1764 (p. 289). 
Johnson, she says, dined with them every 'Thursday througli the winter of 
1764-5, and in die autumn of 1765 followed them to Brighton. In the 

Piozzi 


wiiich lie speaks of his iiucnlion to join tliem there. 

‘From that lime,’she writes, ‘liis visits grew more frequent till, in the year 
1766, liis health, which he hail always complained of, grew so exceedingly 
bad, that he could not stir mil of his room in the couri he inhabited for 
many wccA-s together, I think monlhs. Mr. Thrale's attentions and my own 
now becnine so acceptable to him, that he often lamented to us the liorrible 
condition of his mind, which, he said, was nearly distracted : and though 
he charged us to make him odd solemn promises of secrecy on so strange a 
subject, yet when we waited on him one morning, and heard him, in the 
most pathetic terms, beg tbe prayers of Dr. Dciap [tiie Rector of Lewes] 
who had left him as we c.nmo in, 1 felt excessively affected with grief, and 
well rememher my husband involuntarily lifted up one liand to shut his 
mouth, from provocation at hearing a man so widely proclaim what he could 
at last persuade no one to believe; and what, if true, would have been so 
unfit to reveal. Mr. I'hralc went away soon after, leaving me with him, and 
biddings me prevail on him to ipiit liis close liabitation in the court, and 
come with us to Strcaihain, where I undertook llie care of his health, and 
had tlic honour and happiness of contributing to its restoration.’ 

[t is not possible to reconcile the contradiction in dates between 
Johnson and Mrs. Piozzi, nor is it easy to fix the titne of this illness. 
'I'hat before Febrtmry, ry 66 , he had had an illness so scriotis as to lead 
him altogether to abstain from wine is beyond a doubt. Jloswell, on Iti.s 
return to England in tb.1i month, hc.ird it from liis own lijw (/>i's/, it. 8). 
That tliis illness mitst liave att.icked liini after March i, 1765, when be 
visited Cambridge, is also clear; for at that lime he was still drinking 
wine (u/ife, Apjtcndix C). That he was unusually depressed in the 
spring of this year is shewn by his entry at Easter p. 487). From 
his visit to Dr. Percy in tlic sununer of 1764 (ttuA', p. 486) to the autumn 
of 1765, we have very little information about him. For more than two 
years he did not write to Boswell (/as/, ii. i). Dr. Adams (a/i/e, p. 483) 
describes the same kind of attack as Mrs. Pio/.zi. Its date is not given. 
Boswell, after quoting an entry made on Johnson’s birthday, Sept. 18, 

1764, says ‘aboutthis time he was afllicted’ with the illness Dr. Adams 
describes. From Mrs. Piozzi, from Johnson's account to lioswcII,and from 
Dr. Adams wc learn of a serious illness. Was there more than one ? If 
there was only one, then Boswell is wrong in placing it before March r, 

1765, when Johnson was still .1 wine-drinker, and Mrs. Piozzi is wrong 

in placing it after February, 1766, when he had become an .ilrstainer. 
Johnson certainly stayed at Streath.im from before Midsummer to 
October in ii. 25, and Py. audMed. p. 71), and this fact lends 

support to Mrs. Piozzi’.s statement. But, on the other hand, liis meetings 
with Boswell in February of that year, and his letters to I.angton of 
March9and May io(/ar/,ii. 16,17),shew a not unhappy frame of mind. 

VOL. I. * M m Roswell 
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10 and before ^[ids^llnmer■da)’, and lliis ])Cri()d is almost ton l)tief for 
Mrs. Pio/zi's account. It is a curious coincidence tliai Cowjiur was 
introduced to the Unwins in flic same year in which Jalmson, nccordintf 
to Ills own accouni, had his fii-sl knou'lcdgc of llie ’I'liiales, (Soiitlicy’s 
Cm'/’t'!', i. 1 7 (•) 
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